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PREFACE. 


Much  of  the  material  contained  in  the  following  pages 
was  collected  by  me  when  engaged  in  examining  the  Law 
of  Negligence  in  collateral  relations.  As  to  publication  I 
at  first  hesitated^  being  deterred  by  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
ject has  already  been  discussed  by  several  authors  of  de- 
servedly high  reputation.^  But  a  closer  examination  has 
led  me  to  conclude  that  so  far  as  concerns  the  particular 
aspect  of  the  law  I  purpose  to  present,  I  have  not  been 
preceded  by  any  writer  in  the  English  language.'  To  ex- 
plain this  statement  the  following  observations  may  not 
be  out  of  place :  — 

Our  Anglo-American  Law  of  Negligence,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, as  well  as  that  of  Bailments,  with  which  it  is 
so  closely  associated,  is  drawn  confessedly  from  the  Roman 
Law.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  both  Lord  Holt  and 
Sir  W.  Jones,  who  did  so  much  to  form  opinion  in  these 

1  Negligence  is  one  of  the  chief  theory  of  culpa  levissima^  the  notes  by 

topics  in  Sir  W.  Jones's  Treatise  on  Mr.  Green,  in  the  last  (1874)  edition 

Baibnents ;  and  Judge  Story  has  given  of  iStory  on  Agency ;  and  an  article 

the  subject  the  same  prominence  in  his  by  the  same  able  writer  in  the  July 

works  on  Bailments  and  Agency.    We  number  of  the  American  Law  Review; 

hare   also  independent   treatises  on  an  article  which  was  published  after 

Negligence,  by  Mr.   Saunders  (Lon-  my  own  observations  on  this  point 

don,  1871),  by  Mr.  Campbell  (London,  were  printed,  but  which,  reaching  the 

1871),  and  by  Messrs.   Shearman  &  same  result,  though  from  a  line  of  au-                                ' 

Bedfield,  of  New  York,  a  third  edi-  thorities  distinct  from  those  to  which 

tion  of  whose  valuable  work  was  pub-  I  have  appealed,  I  should  be  glad  to 

lished  a  few  weeks  since.  have  placed  by  the  side  of  my  own                                i 

s  I  must  except,  in  respect  to  the  conclusions  on  this  topic. 
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departments,  relied  for  authority  on  the  scholastic  jurists 
of  the  Middle  Ages  rather  than  on  the  classical  jurists 
of  business  Rome ;  and  it  was  but  natural  that  Judge 
Story  and  Chancellor  Kent,  the  treatise  of  Gains  not 
having  been  as  yet  discovered,  and  the  chief  accessible 
summaries  of  the  Corpus  Juris  being  those  of  the  scho- 
lastic jurists,  should  have  followed  Lord  Holt  and  Sir  W. 
Jones,^  Between  the  scholastic  and  the  classical  jurists, 
however,  there  is  a  conflict,  as  will  be  hereafter  demon- 
strated, which  runs  through  the  whole  line  of  the  subject 
before  ua  This  conflict  may  be  at  this  point  thus  briefly 
epitomized :  — 

SCHOLASTIC   JUEISTS.  CLASSICAL   JURISTS. 

Culpa  is  of  three  grades :  Culpa  has  but  two  grades : 
culpa  Ma,  culpa  kvis,  culpa  culpa  lata  and  culpa  &m,  the 
lemsima  ;  and  in  agencies  negligence  ofa  specialist  and 
involving  special  trust,  the  that  of  a  non-specialist ;  or, 
agent  is  liable  for  culpa  lem-  in  other  words,  the  negli- 
^^«  gence  of  one  professing  to 

be,  and  of  one  not  professing 
to  be,  an  expert.  As  to  culpa 
leviSy  it  exists  where  a  spe- 
cialist neglects  the  diligence 
usual  with  good  specialists  of 
his  department ;  and  if  such 
diligence  is  applied,  there  is 
no  negligence  the  law  takes 
hold  of.  Culpa  kvissima  the 
law  does  not  pimish,  for  culpa 
levismia  is  incident  to  all 
business,  and  to  punish  men 

^  The  explanation  of  this  is  given  in  detail^  infra,  §  59  et  $eq. 
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for  culpa  lemsima  in  their 
business  would  be  to  prevent 
them  firom  doing  business  at 

all.^ 
In  Jure  nonremota  causa  sed       To  causation  responsible 
proxima  spectatur.  moral  agency  is  essential; 

and  causal  connection  is  ju- 
ridically broken,  in  cases  of 
negligence,  when   between 
the  first  negligence  and  the 
damage  intervenes  the  neg- 
ligence of  a  second  responsi- 
ble person  directly  produc- 
ing the  damage.^ 
Mandatum  (agency)  is  a       Mandatum  (agency)  is  not 
gratuitous  undertaking,  and   gratuitous  j  for  in  all  cases 
tiie    mandatary  (agent)   is  a  special  action  lies  against 
only  bound  to  ordinary  dU-  the  mandant  in  behalf  of  the 
igence.  mandatary  for  the  recovery 

of  bis  solarium  or  hmorarium. 
And  in  any  view,  the  manda- 
tary (agent)  who  undertakes 
to  act  as  a  business  man  is 
required  to  exhibit  the  skill 
and  diligence  good  business 
men  in  his  department  are 
accustomed  to  exhibit' 
If   the   plaintiff's   negli-       Injuria  turn  excusat  injuriam. 
gence,  no  matter  how  triv-   No  matter*  how  negligent 
ial,  contributes  to  the  injury,  the  plaintiff  may  have  been, 

1  Infra,  i^etseq.  *  See  infra,  §  485. 

«  Infra,  §  87  et  «<?.,  184,  and  also 

Appendix. 
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he  is  barred,  on  the  theory  this  does  not  excuse  the  de- 
of  culpa  lemsima,  from  re-  fendant  in  negligently  injur- 
covery.  ing  him,  if  this  injury  could 

have  been  avoided  by  the 
exercise    of   the    diligence  * 
good  business  men  are  bc^ 
customed  to  exercise  in  such 
matters.    Nor  can  the  plain- 
tiff's culpa  lemsima  bar  his 
recovery.    K  it  does,  there 
is  no  plaintiff  who  can  re- 
cover, for  there  is  no  human 
action  to  which  culpa  km- 
sima  is  not  imputable.^ 
The  scholastic  theories  on  the  above  topics  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  recluse  and  visionary  jurisprudence  scheming 
for  an  ideal  humanity:  the  classical  theories,  as  contained 
in  the  Corpus  Juris,  are  the  products  of  a  practical  and 
regulative  jurisprudence,  based,  by  the   tentative   pro- 
cesses of  centuries,  on*  humanity  as  it  really  is,  and  so 
framed  as  to  form  a  suitable  code  for  a  nation  which  con- 
trolled, in  periods  of  high  civiUzation,  the  business  of  the 
globe.     Hence,  when  the  attempt  was  made,  even  under 
the  high  auspices  of  Lord  Holt  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  to  enforce 
the  scholastic  jurisprudence  in  the  business  transactions 
of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  it  was  but  natural 
that  judges  should  stagger  at  refinements  so  imsuitable  for 
practical  use ;  *  and  hence  we  can  understand,  also,  how 
Judge  Story,  enthusiastic  as  was  his  admiration  for  the 
"  civil  law  "  (which  includes,  in  his  acceptation  of  the 
term,  the  scholastic  jurisprudence),  should  have  shrunk 

^  See  infra,  §  S00>845.  '  See  for  illustrations  infra,  §  44. 

•  •  • 
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fTX)in  judicially  imposing  the  subtleties  which  he  accepted 
as  theoretically  sound.  The  consequence  was  that  our  ad- 
judications  have  been  on  one  plane  of  jurisprudence,  and 
our  principles  on  another  plane ;  the  necessities  of  busi- 
Bess  life  drove  us  to  approach  the  law  of  business  Borne, 
while  the  authority  of  our  jurists  induced  us  to  still  cling 
to  the  idealistic  fictions  of  mediaevalism.  In  the  following 
pages  I  have  sought  to  avoid  this  incongruity,  by  substi- 
tuting as  a  basis  the  Roman  for  the  scholastic  jurispru- 
dence ;  striving  in  this  way  not  only  to  present  the  law  in 
logical  consistency,  but  to  arrange  it  in  a  shape  which 
can  be  readily  and  quickly  mastered  by  the  practitioner. 
Some  of  our  older  decisions,  based  exclusively  on  the 
scholastic  formulas,  I  have  passed  over  without  notice ; 
but  I  think  I  can  fairly  claim  to  have  noticed  and  dis- 
cussed, in  its  proper  place,  every  modem  pertinent  Anglo- 
American  adjudication.  And  these  adjudications  I  have 
classified  so  as  to  enable  them  to  take  their  place  in  fur^ 
ther  exposition  of  that  consummate  system  which  the 
jurists  of  Bome  firamed  as  at  once  the  outgrowth  and  the 
law  of  the  business  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  shows  how 
much  human  nature,  when  subject  to  the  highest  strain, 
continues  to  exhibit  the  same  characteristics,  that  we, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  United  States,  should 
be  instinctively  and  unconsciously  constructing  for  our- 
selves, in  defiance  of  the  scholastic  traditions  we  have 
been  trained  to  reverence,  a  jurisprudence  .which  rejects 
these  traditions,  and  assimilates  itself  to  the  jurisprudence 

of  Rome  at  her  business  prime. 

F.W. 

CAMBBn>OE,  October  J  1874. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


IJTJf. 


Page    52,  6th  line  from  top,  change  "  lata  "  to  "  levis." 

Page    92,  at  beginning  of  note  1,  repeat  "  Salisbury  v,  Herchenroder,  106 

Mass.  458." 
Page    92,  4th  line  from  bottom,  insert  after  "  R.  R."  the  words  "  r.  Gregory. 
Page    94,  at  end  of  note  5,  insert  "  George  v.  Skivington,  L.  R.  5  Ex.  1. 
Page  115,  at  end  of  notes  5  and  6,  add  *^  see  infra,  §  558." 
Page  1 22,  in  3d  line,  read  "  proximo  "  for  "  proximo." 
Page  148,  note  1,  for  "  McGraw,"  read  "  McGrue. 
Page  175,  at  end  of  note  2,  insert  "  City  v.  Dermody,  61  111.  4S1. 
Page  189,  at  end  of  note  2,  insert  <<  R.  R.  v.  Ward,  61  III.  ISO ;  R.  R.  v,  Con- 

roy,  61  111.  162." 
Page  190,  at  end  of  note  1,  insert  "  see  De  Graff  v.  R.  R.  3  N.  Y.  Supreme  Ct. 

255 ;  Malone  v,  Hawley,  46  Cal.  409." 
Page  196,  at  end  of  first  note,  insert  "  see  R.  R.  v.  Ward,  61  HI.  ISO." 
Page  200,  9th  line  from  top,  change  "  employee  "  to  "  employer." 
Page  204,  note  1,  8th  line,  after  "  W.,  H.  &  G."  insert  "(5  Exch.)  " 
Page  305,  note  1,  8th  line  from  end,  change  "  21  Ohio,"  to  "  22  Ohio." 
Page  325,  note  3,  change  "  23  Penn.  St."  to  "  33  Penn.  St." 
Page  337,  note  3,  insert  "  see  infra,  §  650." 
Page  338,  end  of  first  note,  change  "  Aug.  8,  1874,  p.  86,"  to  "Aug.  1, 1874, 

p.  72." 
Page  348,  note,  2d  par.,  9th  line,  change  "Evans"  to  "  Eames." 
Page  362,  note  2,  change  "  Fernew  "  to  "  Femow." 
Page  381,  note  2,  change  "  593  "  to  «  575." 
Page  493,  11th  line  from  top,  change  **  sell  tickets  for  him  "  to  "act  as  his 

agent," 
?2^  631,  note  1,  erase  "  Pitt  v.  Holden,  4  Burr.  2060,"  and  change  "  Pitt  v, 

Galden  "  to  **  Pitt  v.  Yalden." 
Page  675,  note  2,  at  end,  change  "42  Mo."  to  "42  111.'' 
Page  717,  end  of  note  2,  change  "  supra,  §  783,"  to  "supra,  §  787." 
Page  734,  note  8,  line  5,  change  "  Grigg  "  to  "  Gagg." 
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BOOK  I. 
GENERAL  PRINCIPLES, 


CHAPTER  L 


DEFINITION  OF  NEGLIGENCE. 


Definition  by  Aldenon,  B.,  §  1. 

Definition  by  Mr.  Anttin,  §  i. 

Definition  here  proposed  is,  that  negligence, 
in  its  eivil  reUtions,  is  such  an  inad- 
reitent  imperfection,  by  a  responsible 
hvman  agent,  in  tlie  discharge  of  a  legal 
dnty,  as  immediately  produoee,  in  an 
ofdinaiy  and  regular  sequence,  damage 
to  anotlier,  §  8. 

Meaning  of  culpa,  §4» 

Cit^pa  sometimes  used  to  include  all  wrong, 

§^ 

But  in  its  distinctive  legal  sense  does  not 
include  either  dokuj  or  breaches  of  non- 
legal  duties,  $  6. 

Annilian  law:  its  relation  to  cufpa,  §  9. 

laadTertenoe  aa  an  essential  of  negligence, 
§11. 


Does  not  exclude  heedlessness  or  temerity, 
§19. 

Distinction  between  knowledge  of  an  im- 
pending evil  result  and  knowledge  of  a 
probable  danger,  $  15. 

Not  essential  tliat  the  damage  might  have 
been  "reasonably  expected,"  §  16. 

When  the  imperfection  in  the  discharge  of 
duty  is  so  gross  as  to  make  it  improb^ 
able  that  it  was  the  result  of  mere 
inadvertence,  then,  in  proportion  to  such 
improbability,  does  the  probability  of 
negligent  injury  diminish,  and  that  of 
malicious  injury  increase,  §  2S. 

Legal  duty:  definition  and  classification  of » 
§24. 

Meaning  of  dammim  and  vf^wria,  §  25. 


§  1.  Definition  by  Alderson^  B. — ^^  Negligence,''  said  Alderson, 
B.,  in  woixIb  which  haye  subseqaently  been  frequently  cited  with 
approyal  by  the  courts,  ^^  is  the  omission  to  do  something  which 
a  reasonable  man,  guided  upon  those  considerations  which  or- 
dinarily r^ulate  the  conduct  of  human  afiEairs,  would  do,  or 
doing  something  which  a  prudent  and  reasonable  man  would  not 
do.**  ^  As  a  limitation,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ^eluding  €keei- 
d^ts  from  the  cat^ory  of  n^ligence,  this  definition  is  of  much 
Talue.  It  &dls,  howeyer,  in  unduly  extending  the  definition  so  as 
to  include  within  it  all  imprudent  acts.    Negligence  (i.  e.  such 

1  Alderwm,  B.,  in  Blyth  o.  Birmingham  Water  Works  Co.  11  Ex.  at 
p.  784. 
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n^ligence  as  is  the  subject  of  a  suit  at  law)  ^^  is  doing  something 
which  a  prudent  and  reasonable  man  would  not  do."  But  it  is 
notorious  that  there  are  many  things  which  ^^  a  prudent  and  rea- 
sonable man  would  not  do"  (e.  g.  extravagance,  gambling,  even 
wild  speculation  with  manufacturing,  and  similar  enterprises  which 
involve  the  welfare  of  multitudes  of  employees)  which  are  not 
such  negligence  as  is  the  subject  of  a  suit  of  law. 

§  2.  By  Austin.  —  Mr.  Austin's  definition  is  not  much  more 
satisfactory.  ^^  The  term  ^  n^ligent,' "  he  says,^  ^^  applies  exclu- 
sively to  injurious  omissions ;  to  breaches  by  omission  of  positive 
duties.  The  party  omits  an  act  to  which  he  is  obliged  (in  the 
sense  of  the  Roman  lawyers).  He  performs  not  an  act  to  which 
he  is  obliged,  because  the  act  and  the  obligation  are  absent  from 
his  mind."  ^^  An  omission,"  he  declares  ^^  (taking  the  word  in 
its  larger  signification),  is  the  not  doing  a  given  act,  without 
adverting  (at  the  time)  to  the  act  which  is  not  done*"  He  distin- 
guishes his  omissions  from  forbearances,  by  saying  that  ^^  a  for- 
bearance is  the  not  doing  a  particular  act  with  an  intention  of  not 
doing  it.  The  party  wUU  something  else,  knowing  that  that 
which  he  wills  excludes  the  given  act."  It  is  true  this  covers 
meet  of  the  phases  of  negligence  if  we  so  enlarge  the  term 
omission  as  to  include  positive  offensive,  though  inconsiderate 
acts.  But  such  an  extension  of  the  term  is  without  support 
either  in  Roman  or  Anglo-American  law.  No  doubt  all  negli- 
gences in  performance  of  contracts  may  be  styled,  as  will  be  seen 
more  fully  hereafter,'  omisnons.  But  such  negligences  as,  in  the 
Roman  law,  consist  of  a  violation  of  the  Aquilian  statute,  and 
in  Anglo-American,  of  a  defiance  of  the  maxim  sic  utere  tv/o  ut 
alienufn  nan  laedas^  are  as  much  positive  and  affirmative  acts  as 
are  any  others  to  which  jurisprudence  attaches  penalties.  Indeed, 
as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  seen,  the  distinction  between 
n^ligence  in  faciendo  and  n^ligence  in  nanfaeiendo^ — neg- 
ligence of  commission  and  negligence  in  omission, — is  one  which 
has  been  recognized  by  jurists  of  all  schools  as  substantial.  It 
has  never  been  doubted  that  negligence  includes  both  of  these 
categories;  the  only  question  that  has  been  agitated  is  whether 
tbey  are  to  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  grade.  That  Mr.  Austin 
oontemplates  the  same  comprehension  will  be  seen  from  other 
portions  of  his  exposition,  which  are  given  in  a  note.    The  diffi- 

^  Lect.  on  Jurifl.  8d  ed.  I.  p.  489.  *  Infra,  §  79-81. 
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cnlty  18,  that  when  lie  prooeeds  to  express  ibis  in  a  definition,  he 
uses  the  term  ^^  omission  "  in  a  sense  unknown  to  other  jurists,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  inclusion  of  negligence  in  derogation  of  the 
maxim  «ic  utere  tuum  ub  non  aiienum  laedas ;  hence  excluding 
also  the  almost  equiyalent  class  of  the  Aqnilian  delicts.  Nor 
can  we  fail  to  obserre  that  in  both  the  definitions  above  given 
the  damnum  which  is  consequent  on  the  injuria  is  left  out  of 
ught.  Yet  without  the  damnum^  the  injuria^  though  sometimes 
the  subject  of  criminal  prosecution,  cannot  be  used  as  a  basis  of 
a  civil  suit.^ 

§  3.  The  definition  I  propose  is  the  following :  Negligence^  in 
its  ciffil  relations^  is  suck  an  inadvertent  imperfection^  ly  a  respon- 
sible  huTnan  agents  in  the  discharge  of  a  legal  duty^  as  immediately 
produces^  in  an  ordinary  and  natural  sequence^  a  damage  to  anr 
other.  The  inadvertency^  or  want  of  due  consideration  of  duty, 
is  the  if^uria^  on  which,  when  naturally  followed  by  the  damnumf 
the  suit  is  based.' 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  to  constitute  negligence,  in  the 
sense  of  the  above  definition,  there  must  be :  — 

I.   Inadvertence. 

IL   Imperfection  in  dischaige  of  a  duty. 

IIL   A  duty  which  is  thus  imperfectly  discharged. 

IV.  Injury  to  another  or  the  public,  as  a  natural  and  ordinary 
sequence. 

Two  subjects,  that  of  Omission  as  distinguished  from  Com- 
mission, and  that  of  Causal  Connection,  which  underlie  each  of 
the  above  conditions,  will  be  ccmsidered  hereafter  indepen- 
dently.* 

§  4.  Meaning  of  culpa.  —  Before,  however,  proceeding  to  a 
specific  consideration  of  the  constituents  of  negligence,  as  above 
expressed,  it  is  important  for  us,  in  view  of  the  large  measure  in 
-which  our  law  in  this  respect  is  founded  on  the  Roman,  to  inquire 
into  the  meaning  of  the  term  culpa^  of  which  our  own«term  neg- 
ligence is  so  frequently  used  as  an  equivalent. 

^  See  infra,  {  S5.  isjures.**  Lord  Brougham  —  Fergiuoa 

<  See  iafra,  f  25.  v.  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  9  Gl.  &  F.  289 ;  and 

'^  If  the  law  casts  any  duty  npon  a  see  Brown  o.  Boorman,  11  CI.  &  Fin. 

person,  which  he  reftwes  or  laib  to  44.    See  infra,  §  24. 

perform,  he  is  answerable  in  damages  ^  See  §  73-79. 

to  tboeewhom  his  nsfosal  or  failure 
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§  5.  Oidpa  sometimes  used  to  include  all  wrongs, — First  have 
we  to  observe  that  euipa,  like  other  general  terms  in  our  own  law 
(a.  g.  **  wrong,"  "  fault "),  is  used  by  the  Roman  jurists  some- 
times as  a  Twmen  generalissimum  to  include  all  defects  in  the 
performance  of  duty.  No  doubt  when  we  take  the  terms  dolus 
and  culpa  in  antithesis,  dolus  includes  an  intentional,  culpa  an 
inadvertent  fault.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  unless  the  terms 
are  used  in  sharp  contrast,  they  are  apt,  as  is  the  case  with  our 
own  terms  "  malice,"  "  wrong,"  and  "  negligence,"  sometimes  to 
overlap  each  other's  domains.  Negligence,  in  a  very  lai^  sense, 
may  include  malice  even  in  our  own  diction;  for  constructive 
malice  is  a  term  sometimes  used  to  describe  a  general  or  deter- 
minate evil  intent,  which  is  the  result  of  ignorance  or  neglect 
correctly  to  examine  the  grounds  of  a  wrong.^  So,  on  the  other 
hand,  gross  negligence  is  with  us  constantly  treated  as  converti- 
ble with  fraud  or  malice.  In  the  Roman  law  we  have  the  same 
confusion :  a  necessary  consequent,  indeed,  of  the  inadequacy  of 
language  to  fix  conditions  so  apt  to  melt  into  each  other  as  are 
advertence  and  inadvertence.  Thus  we  not  only  find  dohis^  when 
used  as  a  nomen  generalissimum,  applied  to  all  breaches  of  duty, 
including  culpa,  but  culpa,  even  in  its  distinctive  sense,  is  re- 
garded, when  it  is  gross  and  flagrant,  as  stamped  with  the  char- 
acter of  even  distinctive  dolu^s.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly 
exhibited  than  in  the  maxim,  magna  negligentia  culpa  est,  magna 
culpa  est  dolus? 

§  6.  But  culpa,  in  its  distinctive  juridical  sense,  does  not  include 
either  dolus,  or  breaches  of  non-legal  duties.  —  That  culpa,  in  its 
distinctive  juridical  sense,  does  not  include  dolus  (except  so  far 
as  gross  and  flagrant  culpa  raises  a  presumption  of  dohui),  will  be 
presently  more  fully  shown.  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  pop- 
ular expansion  of  culpa  against  which  the  practical  jurists  had 
to  guard.  As  with  us,  ^^  wrong "  may  be  used  to  include  felo- 
nies on  the  one  extreme,  and  aberrations  of  taste  on  the  other ;  so 
culpa,  while  popularly  extended  on  the  one  side  so  as  to  include 
dolus,  was  by  the  speculative  jurists  of  the'  Middle  Ages  and  the 
renaissance  so  expounded  as  to  include  every  breach  of  rule, 
whether  legal,  ethical,  or  sesthetic.     Hence  it  was,  to  use  the 

^  Compare  Lord  Bacon's  remarks        '  L.  I.  D.  47.  4. 
on  lu8  aphorism  that  '*  revenge  is  a 
wild  justice." 
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illufltratioD  giyen  by  Hasse,  in  the  remarkable  treatise  hereafter 
so  oonstantly  dted,^  that  a  flute-player  who  by  a  false  note  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  his  art,  was  spoken  of  as  m  culpa  ;  and  so  it 
'was  also  that  the  poet,  in  a  license  constantly  exercised  in  our  own 
time,  deckred,  when  the  master  chastised  the  servant  who  by  his 
l»lunder  spoilt  the  performance  of  a  play,  culpam  puniebat  comoedi. 
So,  to  ascend  to  a  higher  scale,  a  breach  of  high  morality,  even 
though  not  the  subject  of  l^al  process,  was,  as  in  a  celebrated 
passage  of  Cicero,  ^  spoken  of  as  culpa.  Even  in  the  Oorpu»  Juri$^ 
culpa  is  used  in  one  case  to  indicate  a  breach  of  family,  as  distin- 
guished from  public,  law : — 

**Si  quia  autem  eam,  quam  sine  dote  uxorem  acceperat,  a 
conjugio  suo  repellere  voluerit,  non  aliter  ei  hoc  facere  liceat, 
nisi  talis  culpa  intercesserit,  quae  nostris  legibus  condemnatur. 
Si  vero  sine  culpa  eam  rejecerit,  vel  ipse  tcUem  culpam  contra 
innocentem  mulierum  commiserit,  compellatur,  ei  quartam  par- 
tem"—» 

§  7.  The  culpa  here  noticed  is  an  infraction  of  family  law,  and 
of  the  conditions  of  the  married  relation.  Yet  the  husband  was 
not  permitted  to  repudiate  his  wife  on  account  of  every  infraction 
of  the  laws  of  marriage.  A  distinction  is  made  between  cuipa^ 
quae  legibu%  improbatur^  and  culpa  quae  legibus  non  improbatur* 
This,  however,  would  not  have  been  logical  if  culpa^  in  its  largest 
sense,  did  not  include  everything  that  militates  against  law.  Yet 
the  very  passage  before  us,  and  especially  the  antithesis,  H  vero 
9me  culpa  eam  r^'ecerit  (that  is,  if  he  repudiated  her  without 
such  a  culpa  as  is  here  contemplated),  brings  us,  according  to 
Basse's  exposition,  to  the  true  juridical  meaning  of  the  term,  with 
which  alone  we  have  to  do.  This  meaning  ia  an  infraction  of 
Justice  and  law^  an  UUgal  transaction.    In  this,  as  is  copiously 

^  IMe  Culpa  defl  Romuchen  Rechts,  the  jurists  of  bunness  Borne,  whose 

one    cavilifltisehe    Abhandlung    you  opinions  are  collected  in  the  Digest, 

Johan     Christian     Hasse.       Zweite  is  practicall3r  the  same  as  that  which 

Ansgabe,    beeorgt   von    D.    August  is  produced  by  a  sound  jurisprudence 

Bethmaan  -  Hollweg.   'Bonn,     1888.  acting  on  the  buuness  relations  of  our 

This  woric  is  not  merely  the    most  own  times. 

aathoritatiTe  and  most  judicious  trea-        '  In  Yerr.  11.  c.  1 7 :  "  In  hoc  uno 

tiae  oa  negligence  now  extant.    It  has  genere  omnes  inesse  culpas  istius  maz- 

a  doable  office :  destructive,  as  sweep-  imes,  avaritiae,  majestatis,  dementiae, 

ing  away  the  fictions  of  the  scholastic  libidinis,  crudelitatis.*' 
jurists;  and  constructiye,  in  showing        *  L.  11.  f  1.  c.  de  repud.   Justin.  A. 

that  the  law,  as  actually  laid  down  by  Hennog.  Mag.  Off. ;  Hasse,  p.  9. 
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demonstrated  by'Hasse,  the  yarious  d^mtkms  of  the  Corpu9  Juris 
are  contained.  Hence,  in  general,  every  person  who  illegally  in- 
jnres  another  is  eulpixe  reu%.  Oulpa^  it  is  true,  when  so  deiinedy 
falls  into  two  distinct  heads :  (1)  when  one  who  owes  a  duty  to 
another  wholly  or  partially  neglects  to  perform  snch  duty ;  and  (2^ 
when  one  injures  another  to  whom  he  specifically  owes  no  duty. 
The  law  of  culpa  is,  therefore,  by  the  Roman  law,  conterminous 
with  the  law  of  unlawful  conduct.  When,  howeyer,  the  term  is 
used  in  antithesis  to  dolu%^  it  implies  distinctively,  as  has  been  just 
seen,  inattention  or  negligence.  In  dolu9^  as  Wening-Ingenheim  ^ 
well  says,  the  will  is  to  blame,  in  adopting  an  evil  intent ;  in  culpa 
the  intellect  is  to  blame,  for  failure  to  act  in  the  right  direction. 
Culpa  and  dolu%  both  express  themselves  in  many  acts,  and  neitiier 
is  cognizable  until  such  acts  are  executed  to  the  damage  of  others. 
Hence  while,  to  adopt  the  language  of  the  same  authority,  the 
source  of  dolus  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart,  that  of  culpa  is  to 
be  found  in  the  intellectual  attitude  of  the  person  involved,  and 
that  attitude  must  be  understood  before  a  right  result  is  reached. 
Culpa^  as  distinguished  from  dolus,  is  a  suspension  of  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  perform  an  exterior  duty,  on  account  of  which 
fulure  of  attention  consequences  injurious  to  others  ensue.^ 

§  8.  Division  of  culpa  as  Aquilian  and  extra  Aquilian.  —  It  is, 
however,  impossible  to  understand  the  character  of  c%Upasn^  it 
exists  in  the  Roman  law,  without  taking  into  view  the  two  dis- 
tinct classes  of  culpa  which  that  law  made  the  subject  of  dvil 
suit.  The  first  of  these  is  ctdpa  as  defined  in  the  Aquilian  law. 
The  second  is  such  culpa  as  is  not  included  in  the  Aquilian  law, 
embracing  mainly  ctUpa  in  the  non-performance  or  imperfect  per. 
formance  of  particular  contracts.  To  comprehend  this  distinction 
more  exactly,  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  succinct  notice  of  the  Aqui- 
lian law, — a  law  which  is  one  of  the  most  ccMispicuous  results  of 
Roman  legislation,  to  the  exposition  of  which  have  been  devoted 
the  labors  of  some  of  the  keenest  juridi6al  intellects  in  times  both 
ancient  and  modem,  and  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  those  of  our 

^  Scbadenersatze,  §  45.   I  cite  from  striking  lines  of  Hood's,  dosing  one  of 

a  copy  given  hj  Mr.  Sumner  to  the  his  finest  poems :  — 
Haryard  Library.  «  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^^^^^^  . 

«  The  reader  may  perhaps  notice  By  want  o£  tiioagbt, 

the   coincidence  of   this  with  those  As  well  as  by  want  «f  heart." 
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own  adjodicatiaiiB  whidi  connect  themselyes  with  the  maxim  $ic 
uUre  tuo  ut  non  aliemum  laedas.^ 

§  9.  Protn$ion$  of  the  AquUian  law.  —  The  Aquilian  law  (lex 
jA.quilia\  a  plebiscite  attributed  to  467  U.  C,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing proviuons: — 

1.  Whoever  unlawfully  kills  the  slave  or  cattle  of  another  is  to 
pay  the  owner  at  the  highest  valnation  of  the  preceding  year. 

2.  The  adstipulator  who  fraudulently  releases  a  debt  must  save 
ihe  stipulator  harmless. 

8.  Whoever  unlawfully  injures  the  property  of  another  in  a 
ipvay  not  specified  in  the  first  chapter,  whether  through  bumii^, 
breaking,  or  other  destruction,  is  to  repay  the  owner  at  the  high- 
est valuation  of  the  preceding  thirty  days. 

At  first  this  famous  law  was  strictly  construed.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  its  scope  was  extended  by  the  equitable  appli- 
cation of  its  principle  to  all  cases  of  unlawful  injury  {damnum 
nywrta  datum^  damnum  imfuriae)  ;  and  by  the  mention  of  a  new 
form  of  action,  called  in  the  Digest  sometimes  actio  in  factum^ 
sometimes  actio  utUis  Ugi%  AquUiac. 

The  points  ui  which  the  Lex  Aquilia  was  equitably  extended 
were  as  follows :  — 

1.  The  letter  of  the  Lex  Aquilia  reached  only  to  cases  where 
damage  resulted  from  corporal  action  on  the  thing  injured  (^dam- 
mum  carport  datum) ;  this  was  subsequently  extended  to  cases 
where  the  injury  was  consequential:  e.  g.  where  an  animal  is 
starved  to  death ;  where  the  damage  is  caused  by  the  malicious 
provocation  of  an  animal  to  fury,  so  that  he  in j  ures  jHroperty ;  where 
the  rope  fastening  a  boat  is  cut  so  that  the  boat  is  wrecked.  JBul 
a  mere  omiuion  was  held  not  to  be  the  eui^'ect  of  an  action  unleee 
accompanied  with  a  positive  act ;  as  when  one  fadls  to  give  notice 
when  cutting  down  trees  or  casting  tiles  from  a  roof ;  ^  or  when  a 
soigeon  ne^ects  to  apply  the  remedies  necessary  after  an  opera- 
tion.' The  principle  is,  that  whoever  does  an  act  must  do  all 
necessary  to  keep  such  act  from  injuring  others. 

2.  By  the  letter  of  the  Lex  Aquilia,  to  constitute  a  delict  it 
is  necessary  that  injury  should  be  done  to  a  particular  thing 

^  See  further  infrs,  §  780,  where  <  L.  31.  D.  Lex  Aquil.  9.  2.  See 
the  Aquilian  law  ib  diflcufised  in  its    infra,  §  84S. 

Tdstioot  to  our  own  jurisprudence.  *  L.  8.  D.  Lex  Aquil.  9.  2.    See 

infra,  §  780-7. 
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(damnum  eorpore  datum').  This  was  subseqaently  expanded  to 
include  cases  where  one  person  causes  the  loss  of  a  thing  to  an- 
other; as  where  the  cattle  of  another  are  frightened  and  thus 
caused  to  stray,  so  that  they  are  lost. 

8.  By  the  text  of  the  Aquilian  law,  damages  were  restricted  to 
cases  where  there  was  injury  to  a  thing ;  this  was  expanded  by 
Praetorian  adjudications  to  cases  of  injury  to  persons. 

4.  By  the  text  of  the  Aquilian  law,  the  claim  for  damages 
could  only  be  made  by  the  owner  of  the  thing  injured.  By  sub- 
sequent adjudications,  as  published  in  the  Justinian  Digest,  not 
merely  the  owner,  but  the  possessor,  and  those  holding  equitable 
interests  or  liens,  had  a  right  to  sue.^ 

§  10.  According  to  Hasse,  we  are  to  ascribe  to  the  Lex  Aquilia 
the  following  incidents :  — 

1.  The  repeal  of  all  prior  laws,  inclusiye  even  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  damno  inguria  data. 

2.  The  comprehension  of  everything  that  is  damnum  injuriae^ 
and  the  exclusion  of  everything  that  is  not  in  the  Lex  Aquilia, 
from  the  category  of  damnum  injuria  datum. 

8.  Yet  the  term  damnum  injuria  datum  does  not  include  every 
act,  positive  or  nDegative,  that  inflicts  injury  to  another  and  in- 
volves an  invasion  of  right,  but  only  such  as  is  in  itself  illegal  foe 
the  single*  and  exclusive  reason  that  it  inflicts  an  injury. 

4.  Only  such  positive  acts  as  injure  the  substance  of  a  thing 
corporeal  are  included  in  the  Lex  Aquilia;  and  consequently 
only  acts  of  this  class  were  viewed  as  damnum  injuria  datum. 
It  is  true  the  act  was  constructively  extended  to  cases  where  the 
substance  was  not  distinctively  touched ;  but  this  was  when  the 
thing  in  question  was,  through  the  defendant's  action,  lost.  Be- 
yond this  the  law  was  not  stretched. 

5.  The  expression  damnum  injuria  or  culpa  datum  involves  two 
divisible  elements :  (1)  The  act  must  have  an  ill^al  injury  as  its 
object.  (2)  The  wrong  must  be  imputable  to  a  responsible  per- 
son. But  here,  as  Hasse  at  another  point '  remarks,  we  have  to 
distinguish  dolu%  from  culpa.  Dolus  implies  an  imputable  inten- 
tional injury.  Outpa^  in  its  narrow  sense,  implies  an  unintentional 
injury  springing  from  imputable  negligence.  That  both  fall 
under  the  Aquilian  law  is  expressly  ruled.  The  animus  nocendi^ 
we  are  told  in  a  famous  passage,^  is  not  essential ;  damages  may 

^  See  infra,  §  7S0.  *  P.  64.  *  L.  5.  §  1.  D.  ad  L.  Aq. 
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be  recoyered  etiam  ah  eo  qui  nocere  noluit.  Freqaently  is  the 
aame  statement  substantially  reiterated.  Cvlpa^  outside  of  dolus^ 
according  to  Hasse,  necessarily  includes  imputability.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  show  this  to  appeal  to  the  rule  %emper  gpeciala 
ffeneraUbtu  vMunt.  Wherever  there  is  culpa^  no  matter  of  what 
grade,  there  is  imputation.  Imputation  only  ceases  when  accident 
(j:a9U9  fortuity^,  or  easiui)  b^ns. 

§  11.  Inadvertence  as  an  essential  of  negligence,  —  The  damage, 
as  has  been  seen,  must  spring  from  inadvertence.  When  the 
injury  is  intentional,  the  case  is  infected  with  malice  or  doltts^  and 
a  suit  for  negligence  cannot  be  maintained.  It  is  essential,  there* 
fore,  to  consider  what  the  idea  of  negligence  excludes. 

§  12.  It  does  not  exdude  heedlessness  or  temerity,  —  It  is  true 
that  Mr.  Austin  tells  us^  that  ^^  Heedlessness  differs  from  negli- 
gence, although  they  are  closely  allied.  The  party  who  is  neg- 
ligent omits  an  act,  and  breaks  a  positiye  duty.  The  party  who 
18  heedless  does  an  act,  and  breaks  a  negative  duty."  He  goes 
on  to  say,  howeyer,  ^^The  states  of  mind  which  are  styled  ^  Negli- 
gence' and  ^Heedlessness'  are  precisely  alike.  In  either  case 
the  party  is  inadvertent.  In  the  first  case,  he  does  not  an  act 
which  he  was  bound  to  do,  because  he  adverts  not  to  it.  In 
the  second  case,  he  does  an  act  which  he  was  bound  to  forbear, 
because  he  adverts  not  to  certain  of  its  probable  consequences. 
Absence  of  a  thought  which  one's  duty  would  naturally  suggest,  is 
the  main  ingredient  in  each  of  the  complex  notions  which  are 
styled  ^negligence'  and  ^heedlessness.'  The  party  who  is 
guilty  of  temerity  or  rashness,  like  the  party  who  is  guilty  of 
heedlessness,  does  an  act  and  breaks  a  positive  duty.  But  the 
party  who  is  gqilty  of  heedlessness  thinks  not  of  the  probable 
mischief.  The  party  who  is  guilty  of  rashness  thinks  of  tiie  prob- 
able mischief ;  but,  in  consequence  of  a  missupposition,  begotten 
by  insufficient  advertence,  he  assumes  that  the  mischief  will  not 

ensue  in  the  given  instance  or  case The  party  runs  a  risk 

of  which  he  is  conscious ;  but  he  thinks  (for  a  reason  which  he 
examines  insufficiently)  that  the  mischief  will  probably  be  averted 
in  the  given  instance."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  n^ligence  in  the 
sense  Mr.  Austin  gives  (»•  e.  an  omission  to  do  a  required  thing)) 
heedlessness,  and  rashness  are  coin.cident  in  cases  which  form  the 
basis  of  suits  for  damages  consequential  on  negligence.     We  may 

^  Lect.  on^aris.  8d  ed.  I.  440  $  citing  Bentham,  Principles^  &o.  p.  S6, 161. 
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take,  for  instance,  a  case  frequently  used  as  illustiatiYe  by  the 
Boman  jurists : 

**  Si  quis  in  stipulam  suam  yel  spinam  oomburendae  ejus  causa 
ignem  iuuniserit  et  ulterius  evagatus  et  progressus  ignis  alienam 
segetem  vel  vineam  laeserit,  requiramus,  num  imperitia  yel  neg- 
ligentia  id  accidit ;  nam  n  die  ventoso  id  fecit^  eulpae  reus  est ; 
nam  et  qui  oocasionem  praestat,  damnum  fecisse  videtur."  ^ 

In  other  words,  a  man  sets  fire  to  underbrush  on  Us  own 
land,  and  the  flames  are  communicated  to  his  neighbor's  house, 
by  the  force  of  a  gale  of  wind  at  the  time  blowing  in  that  direc- 
tion. Now,  supposing  the  gale  to  be  such  as  is  likely  thus  to  com- 
municate the  fire,  the  defendant  may  be  viewed  as  guilty  of  n^- 
ligence  (in  Mr.  Austin's  sense),  of  heedlessness,  and  of  rashness* 
He  is  guilty  of  negligence,  in  omitting  tio  take  proper  precautions 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  burning,  supposing  it  properly  ignited. 
He  is  guilty  of  heedlessness,  in  doing  the  positive  act  of  ignition 
without  noticing  the  gale  of  wind.  He  is  guilty  of  rashness  if, 
on  noticing  the  gale,  he  miscalculates  its  force  in  communicating 
fire.  Now  the  damnum  may  here  be  attributed  to  either  of  these 
three  conditions  of  mind  on  the  defendant's  part;  but  each  of 
these  conditions  of  mind  is  marked  by  the  common  feature  of 
inadvertency.  The  consequences  are  imputed  to  the  defendant, 
not  because  he  considered  them  probable,  but  because  in  the 
natural  and  regular  order  <A  things  they  flowed  from  his  inad- 
vertence.' 

^  L»  80.  §  S.  D.  ad  leg.  AqoiL  9.  % ;  bigh  wind  blowing  from  the  spot  n^ere 

infra,  §  S65-^.  the  fire  was  started  by  the  defendant 

'  A  similar  case  is  to  be  found  in  to  that  where  it  was  discovered  on  the 

Higgins  V,  Dewey,  107  Mass.  494,  de-  plaintiff's  land.     There  was  a  verdict 

cided  by  the  supreme  court  of  Massa-  for  the  plaintiflT,  and,  on  writ  of  error, 

ehnsetts  in  1871.    In  this  ease,  the  Judge  Gray  disposed  of  the  case  as 

evidence  was  that  the  defendant,  for  follows:    ^^  J^  man  who  negligently 

the  purpose  of  destroying  brush  on  his  settf  fire  to  his  own  land,  and  keeps  it 

own  land,  set  fire  to  the  brush  within  negligently,  is  liable  to  an  action  at 

rix  feet  of  the    plaintiff's  adjoining  common  law  for  any  injury  done  by 

land,  which  wa^|^vered  by  brush ;  the  spreading  or  communication  of  the 

that  shortly  aftenrards  fire  was  dis-  fire  directly  from  his  own  land  to  the 

covered  on  the  plaintiff's  land,  some  property  of  another,  whether  throu^ 

sixteen  rods  distant ;  that  if  this  fire  the   air   or   along   the  ground,  and 

was  ignited  by  the  defendant's  fire,  it  whether  he  might  or  not  have  reasona* 

was  done  by  means  of  cinders  carried  Uy  anticipated  the  particular  manner 

by  the  wind ;   that  the  ground  was  tn  which  it  it  actually  communicated,^ 

very  dry,  and  there  was  at  the  time  a  For  this  he  cites  Tube^vill  v.  Stamp 
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§  IS.  The  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  the  illnstration 
given  by  Mr.  Austin.  *^When  I  fire  at  the  mark  chalked  upon 
the  fence,  it  occurs  to  my  mind  that  a  shot  may  pierce  the 
fence,  and  may  chance  to  hit  a  passenger.  But,  without  ex- 
amining carefully  the  ground  of  my  conclusion,  I  conclude  that 
t^  fence  is  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  a  shot  from  pass- 
ii^  to  the  road.  Or,  without  giving  myself  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  road,  I  assume  that  a  passenger  is  not  there,  be- 
cause the  road  is  seldom  passed.  In  either  case  my  confidence  is 
rash;  and  through  my  rashne%9  or  temerity^  I  am  the  author  of 
the  mischief.  My  assumption  is  founded  upon  evidence  which 
the  event  shows  to  be  worthless,  and  of  which  I  should  discover 
the  worthlessness  if  I  scrutinized  it  as  I  ought."  But  I  might 
at  the  same  time,  supposing  it  were  lawful  to  me  under  the  cir- 
camstances  to  practise  target  shooting,  be  charged  with  omsV 
sion^  in  not  placing  between  myself  and  the  road  a  wall  suffi- 
ciently thick  to  intercept  and  detain  the  bullets ;  and  iiuidver' 
tence^  in  practiring  at  that  paracular  spot  without  noticing  that 
OB  the  other  side  of  the  fence  was  a  thoroughfare. 

§  14.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  omission  in  performing  a 
duty,  heedlessness,  and  recklessness,  are  practically  so  blended 
tliat  the  attempt  to  separate  them  into  distinct  injuries,  each  to 
be  distinctively  described  in  pleading,  would  be  productive  of 
eonfaeion  and  trouble  not  only  immense  but  gratuitous.  For,  in 
point  of  fact,  the  culpability  of  each  rests  on  the  same  basis,  •— 
t*  e.  the  culpability  of  the  defendant  arising  from  his  inadver- 
tence, or  want  of  due  consideration  of  duty.  And  in  actions  both 
ehril  and  criminal,  the  term  negligence  is  used  to  include  rashness 
and  heedlessness,  as  well  as  omission,  provided  such  rashness  or 
beedlessness  is  traceable  simply  to  inadvertence,  and  is  not  im- 
potable to  evil  design. 

§  15.  DiMMtion  between  knowledge  tf  an  impending  evU  remit 
and  knowledge  of  a  probable  danger*  —  In  malicious  injuries,  the 
injorer  foresees  the  specific  evil  result  and  wills  it  either  explicitiy 

1   Salk.  18  ;  FIlHter  v.  PluppMrd,  It  potable  to  want  of  thought  on  hit 

Q.  B.  847  ;  Perley  o.  East  R.  R.  Co.  part,  he  is  reffponrible  for  the  conse- 

as  Ma«.  414.    llie  case  maj  haife  qnences,  although  lie  **  might  not  rea- 

beea  one  of  omitiioD,  or  of  heedleM*  Bonablj  have  anticipated  the  partictt- 

nestyor  of  rashness,  on  the  part  of  the  lar  manner'*  in  which  the  mischief 

defendant;  hut  if  the  damage  is  im-  took  place.   8ee  also  infra,  f  886-87 «. 
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or  implicitly;  in  negligent  injuries  he  may  foresee  a  probable 
danger,  and  may  rashly  risk  the  consequences,  without  being 
chargeable  with  a  malicious  intent.  This  distinction  is  estab- 
lished by  the  Roman  law.  To  dolus  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  a  scientia  as  to  the  injurious  consequences  which  the 
act  in  question  involves.  But  culpa  is  not  changed  into  dolus  by 
the  fact  that  the  culpable  person  foresees  that  the  act  may  become 
under  certain  contingencies  dangerous.  Thus,  to  revert  to  an 
illustration  already  introduced,  the  man  who  carelessly  watches  a 
fire  is  aware  that  an  unwatched  fire  may  spread.  But  he  neglects 
either  to  connect  this  knowledge  with  the  duty  in  which  he  is 
engaged,  or  he  neglects  to  use  the  proper  means  by  which  this 
knowledge  is  to  be  made  useful.  Malice  assumes  a  scienter 
attached  to  the  act;  negligence  a  scienter  detached.^ 

§  16.  Not  essential  to  constitute  negligence  that  the  damage 
might  ^treasonably  have  been  expected ^^  from  the  negligence. — 
It  has  been  often  said  that  a  wrong-doer  is  at  least  responsible 
for  the  mischievous  consequencdb  ^^that  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  result  under  ordinary  circumstances  from  his  miscon- 
duct ; ''  ^  and  from  this  the  converse  has  sometimes  been  drawn, 
that  unless  the  consequence  of  an  act  or  forbearance  ^*  might  have 
been  reasonably  expected  "  by  the  defendant  himself,  no  liability 
accrues. 

§  17.  This,  however,  is  not  correct.^  No  doubt  in  actions  for 
an  intentional  injury,  the  fact  that  the  injury  in  question  is  one 
that  could  not  have  reasonably  been  expected  from  the  act,  goes 
far  to  negative  an  injurious  intention.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  such  consequence  could  not  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
pected, goes  far  to  establish  a  wrongful  intention.  Men  are 
presumed  to  intend  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of 
their  acts.  A  man  shoots  into  a  crowd  of  persons.  It  is  reason- 
ably to  be  expected  that  some  one  of  these  will  be  hit.  Just  in 
proportion  as  this  expectation  increases  in  probability  (from  the 
density  of  the  crowds  and  the  accuracy  of  his  aim),  does  the  pre- 
sumption gather  strength  that  the  shooting  was  intentional.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  not,  as  has  frequently  been  erroneously  stated, 

1  See  infra,  §  76.  and  applied  in  Senior  o.  Ward,  1  £.  & 

<  Pollock,  C.  B.  —  Bigbj  v.  Hewitt,  £.  885 ; "  as  stated  in  Broom's  Com. 

5  Exch.  243 ;  "  cited  by  Byles,  J.,  4th  ed.  689. 

Hoey  V.  Felton,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  578,  <  See  infra,  §  76. 
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a  presumption  of  law.^  It  is  simply  a  presumption  or  infei*ence 
of  fact,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  evidence  in  each  particular 
case.  The  argument,  reduced  to  a  syllogism,  is  as  follows: 
Whatever  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  it  is  probable 
was  intended:  this  consequence  was  reasonably  to  have  been 
expected ;  therefore  it  is  probable  it  was  intended.  Of  course 
the  whole  force  of  the  reasoning  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
^^  reasonable  expectation.''  There  are  some  kinds  of  ^^  reasonable 
expectation"  so  strong  (e,  g,  that  of  hurting  when  a  blow  is 
aimed  at  another's  face),  that  a  jury  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
inferring  a  wrongful  intention.  There  are  other  kinds  more  faint, 
in -which  other  circumstances  are  required  to  make  out  the  intent. 
But  however  strong  or  weak  the  inference,  the  reasonableness  with 
which  an  event  is  to  be  expected  is  an  important  element  in 
determining  the  actor's  liability  in  all  cases  of  intended  injury. 

§  18.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  suits  for  negligence,  which 
are  suits  for  unintended  as  distinguished  from  intended  injuries. 
For  the  plaintiff  in  such « cases  to  prove  that  the  particular  in- 
jury is  one  which  may  reasonably  have  been  expected  by  the 
defendant,  may  defeat  his  case,  by  showing  that  the  defend- 
ant's act  was  intentional,  and  hence  that  the  suit  should  have 
been  trespass  and  not  case.  It  is  true  that  it  is  perfectly  com- 
petent in  such  case  for  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  in  the  long  run 
injuries  of  the  class  which  he  has  suffered  were  likely  to  ensue 
from  the  defendant's  act ;  but  to  show  that  the  particular  wrong- 
ful act  complained  of  was  reasonably  to  have  been  expected  from 
the  defendant's  negligence  is  to  invite  the  inference  that  the 
defendant  was  guilty,  not  of  negligence  at  all,  but  of  tre»pasB 
vi  et  amm. 

§  19.  Nor  if  we  examine  concretely  negligences  which  re- 
sult in  injuries,  do  we  find  that  the  particular  injury  is  one  which 
could  have  always  been  reasonaUy  expected  to  have  resulted 
from  the  particular  negligence.  A  negligent  lookout,  for  in- 
stance, on  ship  A  occasions  a  collision  with  ship  B,  on  a  par-*- 
ticular  night*  If  such  a  collision,  at.  such  time,  was  reasonably 
to  have  been  expected,  we  may  assume  that  if  ship  A  was 
adequately  officered  the  lookout  would '  not  'have  been  negli- 
gent. 

^  See  this  fully  shown  in  Wharton's  Crim.  Law,  7th  ed.  §  709-712. 
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§  19  a.  So,  to  take  a  case  elseT^here  noticed,^  a  kicking  horse 
is  taken  from  the  stables  and  pat,  for  a  single  trip,  into  an  onmi^ 
bus.  The  horse  has  been  known  to  have  kicked  back  at  the 
carriage  once  or  twice  before,  but  it  is  very  improbable  that  he 
will  kick  on  this  particular  trip.  ^^  He  has  only  kicked  in  such 
a  way  as  to  strike  the  carriage  one  time  out  of  a  hundred,"  —  so 
those  in  charge  of  the  stable  may  naturally  argue,  -*-  ^^  and  it  is  a 
hundred  to  one  against  his  kicking  now;  and  even  if  he  does 
kick,  the  probabilities  are  strong  against  his  hurting  the  heeevj 
structure  behind."  So  the  horse  is  put  in,  and  kicks,  and 
knocks  out  a  panel  in  the  front  of  the  omnibus,  and  injures  a 
woman  sitting  next  to  the  panel.  A  suit  is  brought  against  the 
proprietors  for  damages,  and  a  verdict  against  them,  with  coets, 
is  sustained  in  England,  in  1872.  Now,  if  when  the  horse  was 
put  in,  the  consequences  could  have  been  reasonably  expected, 
an  intention  to  produce  these  consequences  could  have  been  in- 
ferred, and  the  suit  would  have  been  for  a  malicious  trespass. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  consequences  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected,  the  horse  would  never  have  been  put  in  ; 
for  the  managers  of  the  line  would  not  have  exposed  themselves 
to  the  loss  of  money  and  character  that  ensued.  The  very  gbt 
of  the  action,  as  actually  brought,  was  that  the  consequences 
were  not  reasonably  expected ;  that  there  was  no  ground  what- 
ever to  charge  the  defendants  with  a  deliberate  attempt  to  in- 
jure ;  but  that  though  there  was  only  a  slight  chance  that  such 
an  injury  would  result,  they  were  so  n^ligent  or  heedless  as  not 
to  provide  against  such  chance. 

§  20.  So,  in  a  case  already  cited,  which  Vas  decided  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  in  1871,  where  the  defendant 
was  charged  with  negligently  making  a  fire  on  his  own  land, 
which  fire  spread  to  a  neighbor's.  Judge  Gray,  in  giving  the 
opinion,  said  that  ^^  a  man  who  negligently  sets  fire  to  his  own 
land,  and  keeps  it  negligently,. is  liable  to  an  action  at  common 
law  for  any  injury  done  by  the  spreading  or  communication  of 
the  fire  directly  from  his  own  land  to  the  property  of  another, 
whether  through  the  air  or  along  the  ground,  and  whether  he 
might  or  not  have  reasonably  anticipated  the  particular  manner 
in  which  it  is  actually  communicated."  ' 

1  Simson  v,  London  General  Om-        *  Higgins  v.  Dewe^,  107  Ma88.494; 
nibuB  Co^  L.  R.  S  C.  P.  890.  citing  Tubervill  v.  Stamp,  1  Salk.  13  ; 
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§  21.  So,  in  a  case  in  1870,  in  the  English  exchequer  cham- 
ber,^ where  the  qnestion  was  directly  agitated,  the  evidence  was 
that  the  defendants,  a  railway  company,  left  a  pile  of  dry  trim- 
mings and  rubbish,  in  a  hot  summer,  by  the  side  of  their  track ; 
that  the  pile  ignited  from  sparks  from  the  defendants'  engines ; 
and  that  fire  crossed  a  hedge  and  stubble  field,  and  consumed 
the  plaintiff's  cottage,  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  railway.  Brett,  J.,  when  the  question  arose  in  the  common 
]dea8,'  argued  i^ainst  the  liability  on  the  ground  that  ^*no 
reasonable  man  would  have  foreseen "  that  the  cottage  would 
haye  been  thus  burned.  But  the  common  pleas  nevertheless 
held  that  the  defendants  were  liable,  and  this  was  affirmed  in 
the  exchequer  chamber.  *^It  is  because  I  thought,  and  still 
think,'*  said  Kelly,  C.  B.,  in  the  latter  court,  ^^  the  proposition 
is  true,  that  any  reasonable  man  might  well  have  failed  to  an- 
ticipate such  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  as  is  here  described, 
that  I  felt  pressed  at  first  by  this  view  of  the  question ;  but  on 
consideration,  I  do  not  feel  that  that  is  a  true  test  of  the  licJnlity 
of  the  defendants  in  this  ease.  It  may  be  that  they  did  not 
anticipate,  and  were  not  bound  to  anticipate,  that  the  plaintiff's 
cottage  would  be  burned  as  a  result  of  their  negligence ;  but  I 
think  the  law  is,  that  if  they  were  aware  that  these  heaps  were 
lying  by  the  side  of  the  rails,  and  that  it  was  a  hot  season,  and 
^at  therefore  by  being  left  there  the  heaps  were  likely  to  catch 
fire,  the  defendants  were  bound  to  provide  against  all  circum- 
stances that  might  result  from  this,  and  were  responsible  for  all 
the  natural  consequences  of  it."  ^^  When  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence of  n^ligence,"  said  Channell,  B.,  ^*  the  question  what  a 
reasonable  man  might  foresee  is  of  importance  in  considering 
the  question  whether  there  is  evidence  for  the  jury  of  negligence 
or  not ;  and  this  is  what  was  meant  by  Bramwell,  B.,  in  his 
judgment  in  Blyth  v.  Birmingham  Water  Works ;  ^  but  when  it 
has  been  once  determined  that  there  has  been  evidence  of  neg- 
ligence, the  person  guilty  of  it  is  equally  liable  for  its  conse- 
quences^  whether  he  could  have  foreseen  them  or  not."  ^ 

§  22.    When  the  imperfection  in  the  discharge  of  duty  is  so 

Filliter  o.  Fhippard,  11  Q.  B.  347;  <  Law  Bep.  6  C.  P.  98. 

Perlejr  v.  £ut.  R.  R.  98  Mass.  414.  <  11  Ex.  781. 

t  Smith  V.  London  &  S.  W.  Ry.  ^  Smith  v.  London  &  S.  W.  Rj.  Co., 

Co,  L.  B.  6  €.  P.  14.  Law  Rep.  6  C.  P.  21. 
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groBS  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  it  was  the  resuU  of  mere  inad- 
vertence^ then  in  proportion  to  stieh  improbability  does  the  prohor 
bility  of  negligent  injury  diminish^  and  that  of  malicious  ity'ury 
increase* — Was  there  malice,  is  the  question  that  is  to  be  deter- 
mined in  such  case.  If  there  was  malice,  then  the  defendant  is 
responsible  for  the  injury  flowing  from  his  malicious  act,  though 
on  an  issue  and  with  pleading  distinct  from  those  which  charge 
negligence.  But  whether  there  was  malice  is  to  be  inferred  by 
inductive  reasoning  as  a  matter  subject  to  probable  proof.  Thus, 
to  recur  to  the  illustration  already  adduced,  a  fanner,  by  setting 
fire  to  his  underbrush,  causes  his  neighbor's  house  to  bu^  down. 
Four  distinct  solutions  of  the  Act  may  be  given:  (1)  It  may 
have  been  by  vis  major j  or  by  such  incalculable  and  extraordinary 
natural  interposition  as  is  called  in  the  books  the  act  of  Grod. 
(2)  It  may  have  been  by  the  inteiposition  of  an  independent 
human  will.  (3)  It  may  have  been  by  his  n^ligence.  (4)  It 
may  have  been  by  his  malice.  And  malice  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  is  to  be  inferred  from  facts:  from  the  violence  of  the 
wind,  from  the  proximity  of  the  neighbor's  house,  from  the  close- 
ness of  intermediate  inflammable  material,  and  from  the  defend- 
ant's own  condition  of  mind,  evidenced,  among  other  things,  by 
prior  attempts  of  -a  similar  character.  Half  a  dozen  similar 
ignitions  would  go  a  great  way  to  exclude  the  idea  of  inadver- 
tence, and  to  establish  that  of  design.  Twenty  similar  ignitions, 
immediately  preceding,  after  due  knowledge  of  the  consequences, 
would  approach  as  closely  to  demonstrations  of  design  as  induc- 
tive proof  usually  approaches. 

§  23.  In  this  light  are  we  to  understand  the  famous  rule  of 
the  Roman  law :  Magna  negligentia  culpa  est^  magna  culpa  est 
dolus.^  Mr.  Austin,  while  giving  to  this  and  similar  maxims  an 
erroneous  gloss,^  concurs  in  the  position  that  the  question  of 
dolus^  in  such  case,  is  one  to  be  determined  inferentially  from  HI 
the  acts  of  the  particular  case.  But  he  is  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  meaning  of  the  Roman  lawyers  was,  that,  ^^  judging  from  the 
conduct  of  the  party,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  he 
intended^  or  whether  he  was  negligent,  or  heedless,  or  rash.  And 
such  being  the  case,  it  shall  be  presumed  that  he  intended^  and 
his  liability  shall  be  determined  accordingly,  provided  the  question 
arise  in  a  civil  action.    If  the  question  had  arisen  in  the  course  of 

^  L.  1.  Dig.  (47.  4).  s  Lect  on  Juris.  Sd  ed.  I.  441. 
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a  criminal  proceeding,  then  the  presumption  would  have  gone  in 
&Yor  of  the  party,  and  not  against  him."  I  can  find  no  trace  of 
this  distinction  in  the  modem  Roman  jurists,  nor  is  it  alluded  to 
by  them  as  in  any  way  recognized  in  the  Digest.  On  the  contrary, 
the  doctrine  always  assumed  by  these  jurists  is,  that  malice  is 
not  a  presumption  of  law,  but  an  inference  of  fact  (unjuristiBche 
WahrsehemUekkeit^  premimtio  haminis^  premimtio  Jtidieis),  to  be 
drawn  by  the  process  of  ordinary  inductive  reasoning  from  the 
circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  And  the  test  is  one  they 
apply  to  criminal  and  civil  issues  aUke.^ 

^  See  ihis  point  fully  discussed  in  *  consciousness  and  unconsciousness,  — 
Wharton's  Criminal  Law,  7th  ed.  §  between  intention  on  the  one  side  and 
707-712.  negligence   or   heedlessness   on   the 

"  By  the  Roman  lawyers,"  says  Mr.  other,  —  seems  to  be  impossible.  The 
Austin  (Lectures,  Sd  ed.  I.  441),  party  thinks,  or  the  party  does  not 
"  rashness,  heedlessness,  or  negligence  think,  of  the  act  or  consequence.  If 
is,  in  certain  cases,  considered  equiva-  he  think  of  it,  he  intends.  If  he  do 
lent  to  *  dolus  ;'  that  is  to  say,  to  in-  not  think  of  it,  he  is  negligent  or  heed- 
tentioa,  'dolo  comparatur.'  '  Yix  less.  To  say.  that  negligence  or  heed- 
eat  ut  a  certo  nocendi  proposito  dis-  lessness  may  run  into  intention,  is  to 
cemi  poesit.'  Changing  the  expres-  say  that  a  thought  may  be  absent  from 
sion,  they  suppose  that  rashness,  heed-  the  mind,  and  yet,  after  a  fashion, 
lesaneaa,  or  negUgence  can  hardly  be  present  to  the  mind.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
distinguishedy  in  certain  cases,  from  ble  to  conceive  that  supposed  mongrel 
intention.  or  monster,  which  is  neither  temerity 

*'  Now  this,  it  appears  to  me,  is  a  nor  intention,  but  partakes  of  both  — 
mistake.  Intention,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  state  oi  mind  lying  on  the  confines 
a  precise  state  of  the  mind,  and  can-  of  each,  without  belonging  precisely 
not  coalesce  or  commingle  with  a  dif-  to  the  territory  of  either. 
ferent  state  of  the  mind.  *  To  intend,'  ''  The  party  who  is  guilty  of  rash- 
is  to  belicTe  that  a  given  act  will  fol-  ness  thinks  ol  a  given  consequence ; 
low  a  given  volition,  or  that  a  given  but,  by  reason  of  a  missupposition 
consequence  will  follow  a  given  act.  arising  from  insufficient  advertence, 
The  chance  of  the  sequence  may  be  he  concludes  that  the  given  conse- 
rated  higher  or  lower ;  but  the  party  quence  will  not  follow  the  act  in  the 
conceives  the  future  event,  and  be-  given  instance.  Now  if  he  surmise 
lieves  thai  there  is  a  chance  of  its  fol-  (though  never  so  hastily  and  faintly) 
lowing  his  volition  or  act.  Intention,  that  his  missupposition  is  unfounded, 
therefore,  is  a  state  of  consciousness.  he  intends  the  consequence.  For  he 
**  But  .negligence  and  heedlessness  thinks  of  that  consequence;  he  believes 
soppone  unconsciousness.  In  tiie  first  that  his  missupposition  may  be  a  mis- 
case,  the  party  does  not  think  of  a  supposition;  and  he,  therefore,  be- 
given  act  In  the  second  case,  the  lieves  that  the  consequence  may  fol- 
party  does  not  think  of  a  given  conse-    low  his  act. 

quence.  **  I  will  again  revert  to  the  example 

^*  Now  a  state  of  mind   between    which  I  have  already  cited  repeatedly. 
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§  24,  Legal  Duty.    Definition  and  Cflassification.  —  A  legal 
duty  is  that  which  the  law  requires  t&  be  done  or  forborne  to 

**  When  I  fire  at  the  mark  chalked  Consequently,  it  must  often  be  diffi- 

upon  the  fence,  it  occurs  to  my  mind  cult  to  determine  whether  a  party  in- 

that  the  shot  may  pierce  the  fence,  and  tended,  or  whether  he  was  merely  neg- 

may  chance  to  hit  a  passenger.    But  ligent,  heedless,  or  rash.    The  acts  to 

I  assume  that  the  fence  is  sufficiently  which  we  must  resort  as  evidence  of 

thick  to  intercept  a  pistol-shot.     Or,  the  state  of  his  mind  may  be  ambiffu- 

without  going  to  the  road  in  order  ous ;  insomuch  that  they  lead  us  to 

that  I  may  be  sure  of  the  fact,  I  as-  one  conclusion  as  naturally  as  to  the 

sume  that  a  passenger  cannot  be  there  other.    Judging  from  his  conduct,  the 

because  the  road  is  seldom  passed.  man  may  have  intended,  or  he  may 

*^  Now  if  my  missupposition  be  ab-  have  been  negligent,  heedless,  or  rash, 

solutely  confident  and  sincere,  I  am  Either  hypothesis  would  fit  the  ap- 

guilty  of  rashness  only.  pearances  which  are  open  to  our  ob- 

**  But,  instead  of  assuming  confi-  servation. 
dently  that  the  fence  will  intercept  **  But  the  difficulty  which  belongs  to 
the  ball,  or  that  no  passenger  is  then  the  evidence  is  transferred  to  the  sub- 
on  the  road,  I  may  surmise  that  the  j^ct  of  the  inquiry.  Because  we  are 
assumption  upon  which  I  act  is  not  unable  to  determine  what  was  the  state 
altogether  just  I  think  that  a  pas-  of  his  mind,  we  fancy  that  the  state  of 
senger  may  chance  to  be  there,  though  his  mind  was  itself  indeterminate  ;  that 
I  think  the  presence  of  a  passenger  it  lay  between  the  confines  of  con- 
somewhat  improbable.  Or,  though  I  sciousness  and  unconsciousness,  with- 
judge  the  fence  a  stout  and  thick  pal-  out  belonging  to  either.  We  foi^t 
ing,  I  tacitly  admit  that  a  brick  wall  that  these  are  antagonist  notions,  in- 
would  intercept  a  pistol-shot  more  cer^  capable  of  blending, 
tainly.  Consequently,  I  intend  the  "  When  it  was  said  by  the  Roman 
hurt  of  the  passenger  who  is  actually  lawyers  that  negligence,  heedlessness, 
hit  and  wounded.  I  think  of  the  mis-  or  rashness  is  equivalent,  in  certain 
chief,  when  I  will  the  act ;  I  believe  cases,  to  dolus  or  <  intention,'  their 
that  my  missupposition  may  be  a  mis-  meaning,  I  believe,  was  this : 
supposition ;  and  I,  therefore,  believe  *'  Judging  firom  the  conduct  of  the 
there  is  a  chance  that  the  mischief  to  pfti^ty,  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
which  I  advert  may  follow  my  voli-  whether  he  intended,  or  whether  he 
tion.  was  negligent,  heedless,  or  rash.    And 

^  The  proposition  of  the  Roman  such  being  the  case,  it  shall  be  pre- 
lawyers  is,  therefore,  false.  The  mis-  sumed  that  he  intended,  and  his  liabil- 
take,  I  have  no  doubt,  arose  from  a  ity  shall  be  adjusted  accordingly,  pro- 
confusion  of  ideas  which  is  not  unfre-  vided  that  the  question  arise  iri  a  cicil 
quent,  —  from  the  confusion  of  pro-  action.  If  the  question  had  arisen  in 
bandum  and  probans,  —  of  the  siiject  the  course  of  a  criminal  proceeding, 
of  an  inquiry  into  a  matter  of  fact,  then  the  presumption  would  have  gone 
with  the  evidence.  in  favor  of  the  party,  and  not  against 

**  The  state  of  a  man's  mind  can  him. 
only  be  known  by  others  through  his        '*  Such,  I    think,  is    the    meaning 

acts,  through  his  own  declarations,  or  which  floated  before  their  minds  ;  al- 

through  other  conduct  of   his  own.  though  we  must  infer,  if  we  take  their 
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a  determinate  person,  or  to  the  public  at  large,  and  is  correlative 
to  a  right  vested  in  such  determiiiate  person,  or  the  public  at 

expressions   literally,    that  they  be-  is    obliged.    He    breaks    a  positive 

lieved  in  the  possibility  of  a  state  of  duty. 

mind  lying  between  consciousness  and  ^  In  cases  of  heedlessness  or  rash- 
unconsciousness.  If  I  attempted  to  ness,  the  party  does  an  act  from  which 
explain  the  matter  fully,  I  should  en-  he  is  bound  to  forbear.  He  breaks  a 
ter  upon  certain  distinctions  between  negative  duty. 

civil  and  criminal  liability,  and  upon  '*  In  cases  of  negligence,  he  adverts 

the  nature  of  praesumpUones  Juris ,  or  not  to  the  act  which  it  is  his  duty 

legal  presumptions.    It  is,  therefore,  to  do. 

clear  to  me,  that  intention  is  always  '*  In  cases  of  heedlessness,  he  ad- 
separated  from  negligence,  heedless-  verts  not  to  consequences  of  the  act 
ness,  or  rashness,  by  a  precise  line  of  which  he  does, 
demarcation.  The  state  of  the  party's  *'  In  cases  of  rashness,  he  adverts  to 
mind  is  always  determined^  although  it  those  consequences  of  the  act;  but,  by 
may  be  difficult,  judging  from  his  con-  reason  of  some  assumption  which  he 
duct,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  examines  insufficiendy,  he  concludes 
mind.  that  those  consequences  will  not  fol- 

**  Before  I  quit  this  subject,  I  may  low  the  act  in  the  instance  before 

observe  that  hasty  intention  is   fre-  him. 

quently  styled  rashness.  For  instance,  "  And,  since  the  notions  are  so 
an  intentional  manslaughter  is  often  closely  allied,  they  are,  as  might  be 
styled  rash,  because  the  act  is  not  pre-  expected,  often  confounded.  Heed- 
meditated,  or  has  not  been  preceded  lessness  is  frequently  denoted  by  the 
by  deliberate  intention.  term    *  negligence  ; '    and    the    same 

"  Before  we  can  distinguish  hasty  term  has  even  been  extended  to  rash- 

from  deliberate  intention,  we  must  de-  ness    or    temerity.     But    the    three 

termine  the  nature  of  intention  as  it  states  of  mind  are  nevertheless  dis- 

regards  future  acts.    But  it  is  easy  to  tinct;   and,  in  respect  of  differences 

see  that  sudden  or  hasty  intention  is  between    their   consequences,  should 

utterly  different  from  rashness.  be  distinguished. 

^  When  the  act  is  done  the  party  '*  But  intention,  negligence,  heed- 
contemplates  the  consequence,  al-  lessness,  or  rashness  is  not  of  itself 
though  he  has  not  premeditated  the  injury  or  wrong;  is  not  of  i/^e//' breach 
consequence  or  the  act.  of  duty ;  will  not  of  itself  place  the 

^  To  resume :  —  party  in  the  plight  or  predicament  of 

**  It  is  manifest    that    negligence,  guilt  or  imputability.    Intention,  neg- 

heedlessness,  and  rashness  are  closely  ligence,  heedlessness,  or  rashness  will 

allied.     Want  of  the  advertence  which  not  place  the  party  in  the  plight  of 

one's  duty  would  naturally  suggest  is  guilt  or  imputability,  unless  it  be  fol- 

the  fundamental  or  radical  idea  in  lowed  or  accompanied  by  an  act,  for- 

each  of  the  complex    notions.    But  bearance,  or  omission :  by  an  act,  for- 

though  they  are  closely  allied,  or  are  bearance,  or  omission  which  amounts 

modes  of  the  same  notion,  they  are  to  an  injury  or  wrong,  provided  it  be 

broadly  distinguished  by  differences.  preceded    and  accompanied  by  that 

^  In  cases  of  negligence,  the  party  state  of  the  mind.  Action,  forbear- 
performs    not    an  act  to  which   he  ance,  or  omission  is  as  necessary  an 
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large.^     '^  Every  right,  be  it  primary  or  sanctioning,  resides  in 

a  person  or  persons  determinate  or  certain ;  meaning  by  a  person 

ingredient  in  the  notion  of    injiuT',  pecting  conseqaences ;  or,  I  presently 

guilt,  or  impatability,  as  the  inten-  do  an  act,  or  am  presently  inactiye. 

tion,  negligence,  heedlessness,  or  rash-  knowing  that  the  act  which  I  do,  or 

ness,  by  which  the  action,  forbear-  the  inaction  wherein  I  am,  excludes 

ance,    or    omission    is    preceded    or  for  the  present  the  performance  of  an- 

accompanied.    The  notion  of  injury,    other  act In  the  former  case, 

guilt,  or  imputability  does  not  consist  I   presently    do    an    act,    intending 

of  either  considered  alone,  but  is  com-  consequences.    In  the  latter  case,  I 

pounded  of  both  taken  in  conjunction,  presently  forbear  from  an  act. 

*<  This  may  be  made  manifest  by  a  *'  In  either  case,  my  intention  is 

short  analysis.  necessarily  coupled  with  a  present  act 

*'  If  I  am  negligent,  I  advert  not  to  a  or  forbearance ;  and  the  word  ^  inten- 

given  act;  and,  by  reason  of  that  inad-  tion '  has  no  meaning,  unless  the  con- 

yertence,  I  omit  the  act.  sciousness  or  belief   to  which  it  is 

<*  If  I  am  heedless,  I  will  and  do  an  applied  be  considered  in  conjunction 

act,  not  adverting  to  its  probable  con-  with  that  act  or  forbearance, 

sequences ;  and,  by  reason  of  that  in-  ^  If  my  intention  regard  the  future, 

'  advertence,  I  will  and  do  the  act.  I  presently  expect  or  believe  that  I 

**  If  I  am  rash,  1  will  and  do  an  shall  act  or  forbear  hereafter, 

act,  adverting  to  its  probable  conse-  "  And  in  this  single  case.  It  is,  I 

quences ;  but,  by  reason  of  a  missup-  think,  possible  to  imagine,  that  mere 

position  which  I  examine  inadvertent'  consciousness  might  be  treated  as  a 

ly,  I  think  that  those  probable  conse-  wrong  ;  might  be  imputed  to  the  par- 

quences    will    not    ensue.     And,    by  ty;  or  might  place  the  party  in  the 

reason  of  my  insufficient  advertence  plight  or  predicament  which  is  styled 

to  the  ground  of  the  missupposition,  I  imputdbility  or  guilt, 

will  and  do  the  act  »  We  might,  I  incline  to  think,  be 

<<  Consequently,  negligence,  heed-  o&/t^e£{  to  forbear  from  in/en/tbiw  which 
lessness,  or  rashness  supposes  an  regard  future  acts  or  future  forbear- 
omission  or  act  which  is  the  result  of  ances  from  action;  or,  at  least,  to  for- 
inadvertence.  To  that  inadvertence,  bear  from  such  of  those  intentions  as 
as  taken  or  considered  in  conjunction  are  settled,  deliberate,  or  frequently 
with  the  omission  or  act,  we  give  the  recurring  to  the  mind.  The  fear  of 
name  of  negligence,  heedlesness,  or  punishment  might  prevent  the  fire- 
rashness.  But  none  of  those  names  quent  recurrence,  and  might,  there- 
has  the  shadow  of  a  meaning,  unless  fore,  prevent  the  pernicious  acts  or 
the  inadvertence,  to  which  it  is  ap-  forbearances,  to  which  intentions, 
plied,  be  considered  in  conjunction  when  they  recur  frequently,  certainly 
with  the  omission  or  act  of  which  the  or  probably  lead, 
inadvertence  is  the  cause.  «  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  not  aware 

*<  If  I  intend,  my  intention  regards  of  a  positive  system  of  law  wherein  an 

the  present,  or  my  intention  regards  intention,  without  an  act  or  forbear- 

the  future.    If  my  intention  regards  ance,  places  the  party  in  the  predica- 

the  present,  I  presently  do  an  act,  ex-  ment  which  is  styled  imputability.  In 

^  See  Lord  Brougham's  statement  of  this  point,  supra,  §  d. 
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determinate,  a  person  determined  specifically."  The  duty  may 
be  to  tlie  public  at  large ;  6.  ^.  a  duty  not  to  commit  a  nuisance  ; 
but  in  (dyil  issues,  the  right  to  enforce  this  duty  must  reside  in 
indiyiduals.  ^^  Duties  answering  to  rights  which  avail  against 
the  world  at  large  are  nega/tive  ;  that  is  to  say,  duties  to  forbear. 
Of  duties  annwering  to  righto  whicb  avail  against  persons  deter- 
minate,  some  are  negative^  but  others,  and  most,  are  positive ; 
that  is  to  say,  duties  to  do  or  perform.  ....  By  most  of 
the  modem  civilians,  though  not  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  rights 
availing  against  the  world  at  large  are  named  ^i^ra  in  rem  ;  rights 
availing  against  persons  determinate, /t^ra  in  personam^  or  jura 

in  personam  eertam The  proprietor  or  owner  of  a 

given  subject  has  a  right  in  rem  ;  since  the  relative  duty  answer- 
ing to  his  right  is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  persons  generally  and 
indeterminately y  to  forbear  from  all  such  acts  as  would  hinder 
his  dealing  with  the  subject  agreeably  to  the  lawful  purposes  for 
whidi  his  right  exists.  But  if  I  singly,  or  I  and  you  jointly,  be 
obliged  by  bond  or  covenant  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  not  to 
ezerciae  a  calling  within  conventional  limits,  the  right  of  the 
obligee  or  covenantee  is  a  right  in  personam  ;  the  relative  duty 
answering  to  his  right  being  an  obligation  to  do  or  to  forbear, 
which  lies  exclusively  on  a  person  determinate."  I 

The  expression,  right  in  rem,  is  not  unknown  to  our  Anglo- 

erery  podtiTe  system  of  which  I  have  must  be  made  to  this  Incid  ezpbsition. 

any  knowledge,  a  mere  intention  to  If  dolus  is  to  be  regarded  as  always 

forbear  in  fntore  is  innoeent.    And  implying  evil  intent,  then  no  doubt 

an  intention  to  act  in  future  is  not  tin-  the  exception  taken  by  Mr.  Austin  to 

pfUed  to  the  party,  unless  it  be  fol-  the  Roman  law  in  this  respect  is  cpr- 

k>wed  by  an  act  which  accomplishes  rect.    But  in  the  Roman  law,  as  will 

his  ultimate  purpose,  or  by  an  act  be  hereafter  shown,  dolust  in  its  most 

wliich  is  an  attempt  or  endeavor  to  general  sease,  means  crime,  and  may 

accomplish  that  ultimate  purpose.    In  be  consistent  with  a  reckless  disre- 

either  case,  the  partis  ^iu2<y,  because  gard  of  law,  though  unaccompanied, 

the  intention  is  coupled  with  an  act ;  by  any  specific  intent  to  break  any 

and  with  an   act  from  which  he  is  particular  law.    That  in  the  Anglo- 

otUged  to   forbear  or  abstain.    For,  American   law   malice  may  in  such 

tluKii^  he  is  not  obliged  to  forbear  cases  be  inferred,  lias  been  elsewhere 

from  the  intention^  he  is  obliged  to  shown.    Wharton*s  Cr.  Law,   §  712. 

forbear  from  endeavors  to  accomplish  Between  the  Roman  law  and  our  own, 

that  intention,  aa  well  as  from  such  therefore,  in  this  respect,  the  differ- 

aets  as  might  aecomplish  his  intention  ence  is  but  slight, 

directly."  ^  Austin's  Lect  on  Juris.  Sd  ed. 

One  additioQal  exception,  however,  I.  47. 
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American  law,  though  not  ordinarily  applied  to  the  present 
topic.  Mechanics'  liens,  admiralty  liens  and  judgments,  con- 
vey rights  m  rem^  u  e.  rights  against  all  the  world,  so  far  as 
concerns  the  particular  thing  to  which  they  attach.  But  rights 
in  rem  are  not  limited  to  property  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
term.  Undoubtedly  I  possess  a  right  in  rem  against  all  the 
world  (requiring  as  a  correlative  duty,  forbearance  to  molest 
me  in  such  a  right)  in  my  field,  or  my  house.  But  I  hold  a 
similar  right  in  rem^  sustained  by  similar  sanctions,  over  any 
incorporeal  thing  I  possess,  such  as  a  right  of  common  or  of  way. 
I  hold,  also,  a  similar  right  in  rem  in  my  apprentice,  or  my 
child  ;  in  other  words,  in  such  cases,  a  right  in  rem  in  a  person. 
So,  also,  I  may  have  a  right  in  rem  in  a  franchise  or  monopoly, 
which  right  also  avails  against  all  the  world.  Hence  we  may 
accept  as  accurate  Mr.  Austin's  classification  of  rights  in  rem  : 
*'l.  Rights  in  rem  of  which  the  subjects"  (Mr.  Austin  rejects 
the  German  terminology  as  to  subjects  and  objects,  making  the 
subject  the  thing  acted  on)  "  are  things,  or  of  which  the  objects  " 
(the  relative  duties)  *^  are  such  forbearances  as  determinatbly  re- 
gard specifically  determined  things.  2.  Rights  in  rem  of  which 
the  subjects  are  persons,  or  of  which  the  objects  are  such  for- 
bearances as  determinately  regard  specifically  determined  persons. 
3.  Rights  in  rem  without  specific  subjects,  or  of  which  the  ob- 
jects are  such  forbearances  as  have  no  specific  regard  to  specific 
things  or  persons."  ^  4.  To  this  may  be  added,  as  rights  availing 
against  the  public  at  large,  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  security, 
and  reputation.  Each  of  these,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term 
is  here  used,  constitutes  a  jus  in  rem^  that  is  to  say,  a  right  avail- 
able against  all  by  whom  it  may  be  assailed. 

§  25.  Meaning  of  damnum  and  injuria.  —  We  must  remem- 
ber, when  we  adapt  the  Roman  law  maxims  of  damnum  and 
injuria^  as  is  so  often  done  by  our  judges,  to  our  own  practice, 
that  injuria  has  a  meaning  distinct  from  that  popularly  assigned 
to  our  term  ^*  injury."  Injuria  is  the  feminine  of  the  adjective 
injuriuSn  and  means,  therefore,  an  unlawful  act,  or,  as  Pemice  ' 
defines  it,  an  objective  unlawfulness.  From  this,  as  this  intelli- 
gent commentator  well  shows,  is  developed  the  idea  of  hurt 
illegally  perpetrated,  whether  this  hurt  be  to  property  or  char- 

^  Austin's  Lect.  on  Juris.  8d  ed.  I.        *  Sachbeschadigangen,  27. 
p.  49. 
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acter.  So  far  as  concerns  the  actor,  the  language  is^facere  imr 
ponere  inferre  yacere  immittere  ny'uriam ;  so  far  as  concerns  the 
sufferer,  aeeipere  pati  ferre.  In  the  Corpus  JurU  the  word, 
when  juridically  nsed,  is  applied  exclusively  to  the  outward  act, 
never  being  used  to  express  the  relation  to  such,  act  of  the  actor. 
The  word,  therefore,  includes  all  quod  non  jure  fit ;  that  is  to  say, 
everything  that  is  repugnant  to  law.  If  there  is  no  such  repug- 
nan<7  in  the  concrete,  there  is  no  if^uria^  although  in  an  abstract 
sense  a  law  may  have  been  violated.  Thus,  for  instance,  the 
actor  may  be  acting  in  self-defence,  or  may  be  irresponsible,  in 
which  case,  though  hurt  may  be  inflicted,  there  is  no  injuria. 
Of  coarse,  these  qualifications  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
where  particular  cases  are  to  be  investigated.  It  is  with  such 
qualifications  that  we  are  to  consider  the  general  definition  of 
Ulpian :  ^  *^  Injuria  ex  eo  dicta  quod  non  jure  fit  ...  • 
hoc  generaliter,  specialiter  autem  injuria  dicitur  contumelia.  In- 
terdum  injuriae  appeUatione  damnum  culpa  datum  significatur, 
ut  in  lege  Aquilia  dicere  solemus." 

Other  passages  to  the  same  effect  may  be  cited ;  but  the  terms 
of  the  Aquilian  law  are  by  themselves  conclusive.  No  doubt 
the  word  is  used  by  the  jurists  in  a  narrow  technical  sense,  in  its 
relation  to  attacks  upon  character ;  but  this  does  not  affect  the 
principle  that  in  a  general  sense  whatever  inflicts  an  illegal 
hurt  on  person  and  property  (supposing  the  actor  in  his  partic- 
ular act  be  responsible)  is  an  injuria.  There  may  be  therefore 
damnum  without  injuria^  for  the  hurt  may  not  have  been  per- 
petrated by  a  responsible  agent,  or  it  may  have  been  inflicted 
lawfully.  There  can,  however,  be  no  injuria  (so  far  as  concerns 
civil  proceedings)  without  damnum? 


^  L.  pr.  de  injur.  47.  2. 

s  «<  In  the  next  place,"  says  Mr. 
Brwok  (Com.  5th  ed.  p.  368),  <<it 
may  be  laid  down,  as  a  tme  proposi- 
tioa,  that  although  baro  negligence, 
unprodnctiTe  of  damage  to  another, 
will  not  giTe  a  right  of  action,  negli- 
fpence  caosing  damage  will  do  so:^ 


negligence  being  defined  to  be  <*the 
omission  to  do  something  which  a 
reasonable  man,  guided  upon  those 
considerations  which  ordinarily  regu- 
late the  conduct  of  human  affairs, 
would  do,  or  doing  something  which 
a  prudent  and  reasonable  man  would 
not  do";'  negligence,  moreover,  not 


1  8c6  Broom's  Oom.4tfa  ed.6M;  White-  *  Per  AlderM>D,B.— Blyth«.BinninghBm 
boose  •.  Birniiaghsm  Can.  Go.  97  L.  J.  Ex*  Waterworks  Co.  11  Ezch.  784.  Laches  has 
95;  Bayley  v.  Wolveriiampton  Waterworks  been  defined  to  be  "  a  neglect  to  do  some- 
Co.  6  H.  &  N.  941;  Dn^worth  «.  Johnson,  thing  which  by  law  a  man  is  obliged  to 
4H.&H.  868.  do;"  per  Lord  EUenboroogfa, C.  J.  —  Sebag 
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being  ^  absolute  or  intrinsic,"  but  "  always  relative  to  some  circumstances  of 
time,  place,  or  person/'  ^ 

V.  Abithol,  4  M.  &  S.  402;  adopted  per  Ab-  v.  QnU  Western  R.  C.  4  C  B.  N.  S.  MM; 

bott,  C.  J.,  Timerir.  Hajden,  4  B.  &  a  9.  North  v.  Smith,  11  G.  B.  N.  8. 579;  Manlej 

1  Jadgm.,  Degg  •.  Midland  B.  G.  1 H.  &  v.  8t  Helen's  Ganal  &  R.  U  i  H.  &  N. 

N.  781;  approved  in  Potter  fi  Faulkner,  1  840;  Willougfaby  «.  Hoiridge,  19  a  B.  749; 

B.  &  8.  800.    As  to  proof  of  nec^genoe,  Templemaa  «.  Haydon,  Ibid.  507;  Melville 

Assop  «.  Tates,  9  H.  &  N.  768;   Pevren  9.  Doidge,  6  0.  B.  450;  Grote  v.  CSiester  & 

V.   MonmonthBhire  R.  G.  11    G.  B.  855;  Holyhead  R.  G.  9  Exch.  961;  Dansey  v. 

Voee  V.  Laneashire  &  Toriuhire  R.  0.  9  Richardson,  8  E.  &  B.   144;    Roberts  «. 

H.  &  N.  728;  Hanris  «.  Anderson,  14  G.  Smith,  9  H.  &  N.  918;  Gashill  «.  Wright,  6 

B.   N.  S.   409;   Reeve   t.  Palmer,  5   G.  £.  &B.  881;  Holder  «.  Soulby,  8  G.  B.  N« 

B.  N.  8.  84;  MAcheeter,  &c.  R.  G.  app.  8.954* 
Fnllarton,  resp.  14  0.  B.  N.  S*  54^  Roberto 
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DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  NEGLIGENCE. 


Diatiiietion  between  diligence  of  expert  and 

that  of  non-ezpert,  $  96. 
Boman  law  adopts  this  distinction  nnderthe 

tenns  cu^  lata  and  cti^  levit,  $  97. 
lf—»<iig  of  eu^  lots,  §  98. 
Cm^pa  feeuaa  antithesis  of  the  dUKgentia  of  a 

dXffetupaterfanuUaSf  {  90. 
"Bonna  paterfamilias"  to  be  regavded  as 

equivalent   to  ''good    bnsiness  man," 

(81. 
<%^pa  leetf  islack  of  the  diligenee  of  a  good 
man,  specialist,  or  expert,  (  33. 
i's  qualification  of  tiie  last  given 

definitions,  §  88. 
Diffienltjr  in  applying  distinction  atfaribota- 

Ue  to  confusion  in  terminology,  $  44. 
Distinction  between  ch^  lata  and  ei^pa  UvU 

ia  snbetantial,  $  45. 
Importanoe  of  word  "  accustomed  "  in  test, 

§46. 
Ptobabili^  of  danger  to  be  taken  in  view  as 

determining  not  merely  tiie  grade  but  the 

existence  of  negligence,  (  47. 


Degree  of  negligence  imputed  oonesponds 
to  degree  of  diligence  exacted,  with  the 
qualiflcation  that  the  utmost  degree  of 
diligence  exacted  is  that  which  a  good 
business  man  is  under  the  particular  cir- 
comstances  accustomed  to  show,  §  48. 

CW^  ia  eoHcreto  with  its  antithesis  dUiget^ 
Ua  fuam  mm,  or  diligence  exercised  by 
an  agent  in  his  own  aflaim,  §  64i 

Cu^a  leviarimaf  §  67« 

Hie  doctrine  of  ci^pa  levudma  is  derived  not 
from  the  corpus  juris  but  from  the 
scholastic  medieval  jurists,  §  69. 

It  is  rejected  by  the  present  authoritative 
expositors  of  the  Roman  law,  (  62. 

It  is  practically  discarded  by  Anglo-Ameri- 
can courts,  §  64. 

It  is  incompatible  with  a  sound  business 
jurisprudence,  $  65. 

Classiflcation  of  contracts  in  respect  to 
grade  of  negligence,  §  68. 

By  Mommsen,  §  68. 

By  Hasse,  §  69. 


§  26.  Distinction  between  dUigenee  qf  expert  and  diligenee  of 
non-^a^ert.  —  If  the  law  impoBe  in  one  case  a  degree  of  dili- 
gence higher  than  it  impose  in  another  case,  then,  in  the  first 
caae,  liability  is  attached  to  a  lesser  grade  of  negligence  than  in 
the  second.  That  such  a  distinction  exists  between  the  expert 
and  the  non-expert  is  a  necessity  both  of  business  and  of  jurispru- 
dence. A  cottager  who  has  a  box  left  at  his  house  by  a  passing  trav. 
eller,  and  who  does  not  in  any  way  pretend  to  guard  the  goods  so 
deposited,  is  only  liable  when  by  gross  negligence,  e.  g.  by  leaving 
Ae  door  open  at  night  and  the  box  exposed,  the  box  is  lost*  On 
Ae  oHier  hand  a  common  carrier,  who  undertakes  for  hire  to 
carry  the  same  box  from  point  to  point,  but  who  neglects  to  pro- 
vide a  suitable  carriage,  is  liable  in  case  of  damage  to  the  goods 
for  the  special  negligence,  which  consists  in  his  &ilure  to  exhibit 
the  diligence  which  a  good  business  man  should  exert  in  his  par- 
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ticular  line  of  business.  So  a  person  who  is  called  upon,  without 
any  special  qualification,  to  attend  a  sick  man,  is  expected  to  ap- 
ply only  such  diligence  as  is  usually  bestowed  in  such  cases  by 
persons  of  ordinary  common  sense,  and  is  liable  only  for  a  failure 
in  such  diligence ;  while  a  physician  claiming  to  be  such  is  ex- 
pected to  apply  the  diligence  which  an  ordinary  expert  in  his 
profession  would  under  the  circumstances  pay,  and  is  liable  for  a 
failure  in  such  special  diligence.  A  specialist  or  expert,  therefore, 
is  liable  for  special  care ;  a  non-expert  for  ordinary  care.  And 
the  distinction  is  not  merely  nominal.  A  defendant,  for  instance, 
is  chained  with  lack  of  special  care,  t.  e.  such  care  as  a  profes- 
sional person  is  accustomed  to  give.  He  says,  however,  '« I  am 
not  a  specialist  in  this  department ;  I  never  claimed  to  be ;  the 
plaintiff  knew  I  was  not."  If  this  be  true,  the  defendant  cannot  be 
held  liable,  unless  it  be  proved  that  he  exhibited  in  the  case  cvlpa 
lata^  u  e.  ignorance  of  that  which  every  ordinary  person  knows.^ 

§  27.  Roman  law  adopts  this  distinction  under  the  terms  culpa 
lata  and  culpa  levis.  —  The  distinction  thus  stated  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  well  known  division  by  the  Roman  law  of  culpa  into 
culpa  lata  and  culpa  levis. 

§  28.  Meaning  of  culpa  lata,  —  By  the  Roman  law,  culpa  lata^ 
which,  so  far  as  our  present  inquiries  extend,  may  therefore  be 
viewed  as  oorrespondi^  to  onr  ^  negligence,  is  distinguished 
by  the  obviousness  of  the  danger  which  it  neglects  to  provide 
against,  and  of  the  means  by  which  such  danger  is  to  be  averted. 
With  this  corresponds  the  following  definitions  in  the  Digest :  — 

^^  Lata  culpa  est  nimia  negUgentia,  id  est,  non  intelligere  quod 
omnes  intelligunt."  ^  ^^  Sententiarum.  Latae  culpae  finis  est,  non 
intelligere  id,  quod  omnes  mtelligunt."'  The  policy  of  the  law,  it 
was  argued,  requires  that  every  man  should  keep  his  eyes  open, 
and  should  be  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  which  ordinary  obser- 
vation would  advise  him.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  —  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  acts  blindly,  or  inconsiderately,  or  recklessly,  —  if ,  in  ex- 
ercising dominion  over  his  own  things  he  treats  with  insolent  con- 
tempt the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  not  taking  time  to  think 
what  injury  to  others  may  incidentally  result,  —  if ,  in  other  words, 
his  conduct  is  that  of  a  homo  deperditus  et  nimium  securus^^  then 

^  See  fully  infra,  §  754,  780.  3  L.  228.  eod.  Paolus,  lib.  2. 

>  L.  218.  §  ult.  D.  de  Y.  S.  Ulpi-  «  L.  8  in  f.  D.  de  juris  et  facti 
anas,  lib.  1.  R^^ularum.  ignor. 
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bis  ignorance,  based  on  his  nimia  securitas^  crassa  summa  neglU 
ffentia^  is  no  defence.  The  rule  in  such  case  is  cui  facile  est  seire^ 
et  detrimento  esse  debet  ignorantia  sua.  He  must  recompense 
others  for  the  injury  done  to  them  by  his  recklessly  negligent  acts.^ 
§  29.  Culpa  necessarily  assumes  a  danger  which  can  be  averted 
by  diligence  and  attention.  The  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  danger  does  not  necessarily  involve  malicious  intent.  Thus, 
for  instance,  the  danger  may  be  encountered  as  a  sort  of  practical 
joke,  as  in  cases  elsewhere  mentioned,  where  a  drunken  man  is 
induced  to  continue  to  drink  excessively,^  and  where  false  alarms 
are  mischievously  given.  By  the  Roman  law,^  this  lusus  pemi- 
ciosiu  is  not  dolus^  but  culpa  lata.  The  same  \a  held  where  the 
danger,  from  its  very  &miliarity,  ceases,  though  observed,  to  inter- 
est; and  where  the  defendant  does  not  notice  the  danger,  though  it 
is  at  the  time  obvious  to  ordinary  observers,  or  where,  though  no- 
ticing the  danger,  he  does  not  notice  such  means  of  averting  it  as 
aie  in  like  manner  obvious  to  ordinary  observers.     It  will  be  at 

^  ^  Lea  joriconsultes  Romains,"  sajrs  monde  peat  venir  les  prendre.    Nona 

Demangeat  (Cours  de  Droit  Romaini  dirons  k  cet  homme :    '  Yous  voudriez 

III.  446 ;  Paris,  1866),  '<  ayaient  fin!  qu'ils  iussent  voids,  youb  ne  feriez  pas 

par  admettre  que  la  faate  lourde,  la  autrement.'      Mais  11  faut  aller  plus 

culpa  laiOj  doit  6tre  assimilde  au  dol,  loin :  il  faut  dire  qu'en  principe  an 

de  sorte  que  le  d^iteur  d^lard  re-  homme  manque  k  la  bonne  fi>i  et  par 

sponsable  de  son  dol  doit  par  Ui  mdme  cons^aent  commet,  sinon  on  dol,  tout 

dtre  considdrd  comme  rdpondant  dgal-  au  moins  une  faute  lourde,  en  n'ap- 

ement  de  sa  faute  lourde :  magnam  portant  pas  &  I'exdcution  de  ses  en- 

negUgerUiam,  dit  Gains,  plaeuU  in  doU  gagements  le  degrd  de  diligence  qu'il  a 

erimme  cadere  [L.  1,  §  5,  in  Jine,  D.  I'habitude  d'apporter  k  ses  propres  af- 

De  obiig.  et  act.  (44,  7)].    De  mSme,  faires.    Cela  me  paratt  oonforme  k  la 

Celsas :  quod  Nerva  diceret,  latiorem  notion  m6me  de  la  bonne  foL 
CULPAM  DOLUM  ESSE,  ProctUo  displi-        <*  Je  conviens  cependant  que  Celsus 

c^hU  ;  mihi  verissimum  videtur  [L.  S3  n'est  pas  tout  k  fait  aussi  affirmatif 

(aa  commencement),  D.,  Depasiti  (16,  quand  11  dit :    Si  quit  nan  ad  eum 

3)].     Mais  que  fant-il  entendre  pr^  modum  quern  haminum  natura  desiderat 

cisem^nt  par  cette  fiiute  lourde  ?   Cela  dUigens  egt,  nisi  tamen  ad  suum  modum 

signifie  d'abord  sans  difficult^  I'omis-  curam  in  deponta  praesiai^fraude  nan 

sion  des  soins  que  prennent  mdme  les  ecn-el ;  nee  enim  salvd  fide  minarem  Hm 

hommes  les  moins  attentifs :  comme  le  qu^  suin  rebus  diligentiam  praestabit 

dit  Ulpien,  lata  ctdpa  est  nimia  negli-  [L.  32,  D.,  Depositi].    Le  juriconsulte 

geniioy  id  est  turn  ifUelligere  quod  omnes  a  choisi  une  hypoth^se  dans  laqueUe 

inteUigunt  [L.  213,  §  2,  D.,  De  reg.  'dvidement  la  faute  se  confond  aveo  le 

jurJ\»    Supposes  un  homme  qui,  d^  dol." 

biteor  d'objets  pr^ienx,    les    aban-        >  Wh.  C.  L.  7th  ed.  §  1002, 1012. 
donne  dans  an  en  droit  oil  tout  le        *  L.  60,  §  4  de  fiirtis. 
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once  seen  that  while  culpa  lata  in  this  view  excludes  malice,  it 
includes  not  only  that  mental  torpor  which  is  indifferent  to 
surrounding  danger,  but  that  absorption  in  extraordinary  topics 
which  leaves  no  faculties  for  the  observation  of  the  ordinary  inci- 
dents of  life,  and  that  insolence  of  power  which  deals  with  its  own 
interests  without  condescending  to  consider  how  its  dealing  may 
affect  others.  The  ordinary  and  obvious  line  of  distinction,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  expert  and  non-expert.  Thus,  to  illustrate  this 
again  by  the  case  of  the  cottager  with  whom  a  box  is  deposited 
by  a  traveller :  every  one  knows  that  to  leave  a  box  at  night  in 
an  open  and  unguarded  room  is  to  expose  it  to  theft  or  damage  ; 
hence  this  is  gross  negligence  for  the  cottager  to  so  leave  the  box. 
It  does  not  require  the  special  skill  of  a  man  trained  to  a  partic- 
ular branch  of  business  to  know  that  a  box  is  not  to  be  so  exposed ; 
hence  the  exposure  of  the  box  in  this  way  implies  gross  or  com- 
mon, as  distingtiished  from  slight  or  special  negligence.^  Or, 
reverting  to  the  case  of  an  ordinary  unprofessional  nurse  called 
in  to  assist  a  person  taken  suddenly  sick,  such  nurse,  we  must 
agree,  is  not  liable  for  special  or  slight  negligence,  i.  e.  the  lack 
of  diligence  and  skill  belonging  to  a  professed  physician ;  but  is 
liable  for  gross  negligence,  t.  e.  the  lack  of  diligence  and  skill 
belonging  to  ordinary  unprofessional  persons  of  common  sense, 
such  as  omitting  to  watch,  or  to  call  in  a  substitute  if  obliged  to 
suspend  watching,  in  cases  in  which  watching  is  required.  But 
the  physician  is  liable  for  culpa  levis^  if  he  either  undertake  the 
case  without  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  a  physician  under  such 
circumstances,  or  manage  it  without  the  ordinary  skill  of  such  a 
physician.^ 

§  80.  Meaning  of  culpa  levis,  —  CkUpa  levis^  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  is  therefore  the  culpa  which  exists  when  a  person 
bound  to  a  special  duty  neglects  to  enter  upon  and  discharge  it 
with  the  diligence  belonging  to  a  dUigena^  barnu^  studiosiu  pater^ 
famUiaii  ^^qui  iobrie  et  nan  sine  exacta  diligentia  rem  9uam 
administratJ*^ 

§  81.  ^^  Bonus  paterfamilias "  to  he  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
^^good  business  man.^^ — ^\it  paterfamilias  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  the  homely  and  sometimes  ludicrous  sense  in  which  the  term  is 
now  received.  The  Roman  and  the  English  paterfamilias  differ 
widely.    The  English  paterfamilias  is  a  domestic  father,  who, 

^  See  infra,  §  457.  >  See  infra,  §  780. 
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when  viewed  in  this  sense,  is  chiefly  occupied  in  serving  his  wife 
and  children.  The  Roman  paterfamilias  was  a  man  of  high  re- 
sponsibilities, the  chief  of  a  tribe,  invested  with  almost  unlimited 
authority  over  his  children,  no  matter  of  what  age,  until  they 
were  emancipated ;  wielding,  therefore,  possessions  and  preroga- 
tives the  due  management  of  which  required  peculiar  sagacity, 
business  tact,  keenness  of  apprehension,  and  promptness  in  exec- 
utive action.  Even  in  France,  where  the  power  attached  to  the 
pateifamUia%  is  much  higher  than  obtains  with  us,  the  term  dili'- 
gent  pire  de  famille  is  viewed  as  indicating  business  as  distin- 
guished from  mere  family  excellence.  Thus  Lebrun,  in  his  E%8ai 
9UT  la  prettation  de  faute%^  reminds  us,  in  construing  this  term, 
that  the  Roman  paterfamilias  was  eminently  the  man  of  af- 
fairs ;  that  the  good  paterfamilias  was  a  good  man  of  affairs,  and 
hence  that  the  term  bonus  et  diligens  paterfamili^  is  convertible 
with ''  conscientious  and  dih'gent  business  man,"  or  ''  conscientious 
and  diligent  expert."  To  adopt  Hasse's  rendering,  in  reviewing  Le- 
brun,^ ^*  man  sick  unter  einen  diligens  paterfamilias  einen  durchaus 
tuehtigen  Mann  zudenken  haben^  der  ueber  seine  Angelegenheiten 
mit  vollem  Aufmerksamkeit  und  ganzem  Fleisse  zu  waehen  gewohnt 
seV^  The  diligejitia^  therefore,  of  a  dUigens^  bonus^  studiosus 
paterfamilias  is  not  to  be  measured  by  what  we  might  call  the 
diligence  of  an  ordinary  English  family  man.  It  is  rather,  to  adopt 
our  own  phraseology,  the  diligence  shown  by  a  good  and  trust- 
worthy business  man  when  dealing  with  his  particular  duties. 
And  the  diligence  that  such  a  man  shows  in  the  discharge  of  his 
particular  duties  is  the  diligence  which  a  business  man  is  re- 
quired to  show  when  he  undertakes  as  a  business  to  attend  to  the 
affairs  of  others.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  is  guilty  of  culpa  levis^ 
and  is  liable  to  make  good  the  loss. 

§  82.  Culpa  levis  is  the  lack  of  the  diligence  belonging  to  a  good 
business  man  in  his  specialty.  —  Hence,  to  adopt  the  exposition  of 
Hasse,^  whoever  undertakes  the  practice  of  a  particular  art  or 
business  must  not  only  possess  but  apply  the  skill  necessary  to 
the  due  practice  of  such  particular  art  or  business.  If  he  does 
this,  he  does  only  what  is  his  duty ;  for  no  honest  man  under- 
takes, when  duly  informed,  to  do  something  which  he  knows  he 
does  not  know  how  to  do,  or  uses  ordinary  care  in  that  which  he 
knows  requires  extraordinary  care.    It  is  no  defence  to  him  in  such 

^  PariB,  1815,  p.  2.  *  Basse,  p.  608.  <  P.  98. 
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a  case  that  his  negligence  was  not  gross,  that  his  culpa  was  not 
lata^  that  the  mischief  that  he  failed  to  notice  or  remedy  was  not 
one  which  an  ordinary  observer  would  have  noticed  and  remedied. 
The  particular  duty  he  has  assumed  requires  from  him  a  higher 
degree  of  diligence ;  the  diligence,  not  of  an  ordinary  obserrer, 
but  the  diligevtia  diligentU  patetfamilias  ;  the  diligence  of  a  good 
business  man  in  his  particular  specialty.  A  man,  for  instance, 
who  undertakes  to  mend  a  watch  ought  to  be  skilled  in  watch 
mending ;  and  the  mere  undertaking  to  do  the  work  without  the 
skill  is  culpa  levis.  He  is  absolved,  it  is  true,  if  he  possesses  and 
applies  the  diligence  of  a  skilful  expert.  Culpa  autem  abest  si 
omnia  facta  sunty  quae  diligentismmus  quisque  observaturus  fuisset. 
He  is  not  liable  simply  because  he  does  not  rise  to  a  height  of 
mechanical  genius,  or  apply  an  intensity  of  exertion  unusual 
among  experts  in  his  particular  branch.  But  he  is  required  to 
possess  the  usual  skill  of  such  experts,  and  to  diligently  apply 
such  usual  skill.  Consequently  he  is  responsible  not  merely  for 
culpa  lata^  t.  e,  for  n^ligence  in  not  doing  what  non-experts 
would  do,  but  for  culpa  levisy  i.  e.  for  negligence  in  not  doing  what 
experts  would  do.  From  such  persons  the  diligentia  diligentis  is 
required;  and  such  persons,  if  they  neglect  to  apply  diligentia 
diligentis^  are  in  this  respect  guilty  of  culpa  levis.  Hence  culpa 
levia  is  the  lack  of  the  diligence  belonging  to  a  good  specialist  or 
expert  in  his  particular  work. 

§  83.  Mommsen^s  qualification  of  the  definition  that  culpa 
lata  is  the  lack  of  the  diligence  of  a  non-expert.  —  It  is  proper  to 
state,  however,  that  the  conclusions  just  given  have  been  in  some 
respects  contested  by  a  contemporaneous  German  jurist,  well  known 
not  only  as  thoroughly  versed  in  the  Roman  law,  but  as  a  practical 
statesman.^  To  understand  culpa  latcL,  so  argues  Mommsen,  we 
must  begin  with  the  passages  from  the  Digest  already  cited.  The 
first  is  the  definition  of  Ulpian :  ^*  Lata  culpa  est  nimia  negli- 
gentia,  id  est,  non  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt."  ^  The 
second  that  of  Paulus :  ^^  Latae  culpae  finis  est,  non  intelligere 
id  quod  omnes  intelligunt."  ^  These  passages,  continues  Momm- 
sen, do  not  purport,  it  is  plain,  to  give  a  systematic  definition  of 
culpa  lata.    No  one  now  would  maintain  that  an  error  of  the 

^  Beitrage.  zum  Obligations  recht,        >  L.  218.  §  2.  D.  (50.  16). 
yon  Friedrich  Mommsen.  Braunsch-        *  L.  223.  pr.  D.  eodem. 
weig,  1855,  III.  847. 
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character  described  in  these  passages  is  identical  with  ctilpa  lata 
nor  was  this  maintained  by  the  jurists.  What  they  meant  to 
say  was  that  negligence,  in  order  to  be  culpa  lata^  most  rest  on 
negligence  such  as  that  here  described ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  negligence  must  be  so  marked  as  to  be  only  explicable  by  the 
supposition  of  some  such  gross  and  obvious  error. 

§  84.  If  we  keep  this  in  mind,  the  passages  just  cited,  he 
insists,  are  of  the  greatest  value  in  the  definition  of  ctdpa  lata, 
since  they  lead  us  to  the  true  point  of  investigation,  namely,  the 
character  of  the  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  culpa.  He 
proceeds  to  direct  his  inquiries,  first,  to  the  subject  matter  of 
error ;  and,  secondly,  the  way  error  must  operate  in  order  to  pro- 
duce culpa  lata*  As  to  the  first  point  of  inquiry,  the  extracts  just 
given,  he  claims,  give  us  no  aid,  since  there  is  no  distinction  in  this 
respect  between  culpa  lata  and  culpa  levis.  But  the  subject  mat- 
ter of  error  can  readily  be  understood  by  a  glailbe  at  the  idea  of 
dolus. 

Under  dolus  we  understand  an  intention  knowingly  to  violate 
the  law.  To  this  it  is  essential,  first,  that  the  effect  intended 
invades  another's  rights ;  and  second,  that  the  projected  act 
or  omission  will  produce  such  effect.  In  order  that  an  illegal 
effect  should  be  induced  through  culpa  and  not  through  dolus, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  scienter  in  one  of  these  two  relations 
should  fail.  If  the  person  doing  or  omitting,  as  the  case  may  be, 
knows  that  his  act  or  omission  will  lead  to  an  illegal  result,  and 
knowing  this,  does  not  abstain  from  the  act  or  omission,  this  in- 
volves an  approval  by  him  of  the  result ;  while  such  an  approval 
is  excluded  by  the  idea  of  error.  Dolus  and  culpa  can  be  only 
viewed  in  such  a  case  as  alternatively  possible,  when  the  offender 
views  the  illegal  result  only  as  a  merely  possible  contingency.  If 
in  such  a  case  the  offender  approves  such  result  in  advance,  this 
is  doltis  (the  so-called  dolus  eventu^lis) ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  does  or  omits  to  do  the  act  under  investigation  in  the  hope  that 
the  illegal  consequence  will  not  be  produced,  this  is  culpa.  We 
have,  in  the  field  of  inquiry  opened  in  this  second  case,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  error,  which  is  the  first  point  of  examination. 

§  35.  The  second  point,  Mommsen  urges,  concerns  the  mode 
in  which  error  operates  in  culpa  lata.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
examine  the  points  in  which  culpa  lata  differs  from  culpa  levis. 
At   the  outset  he   claims   that  we  are  not  here  confined  to 
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error  as  to  notorious  matters  of  fact.  Obligatory  relations  are  con- 
fined to  specific  persons,  and  the  facts  which  are  involved  in  such 
relations  rarely  bear  the  character  of  notoriety.  We  must  therefore 
not  attach  the  idea  of  notoriety  to  the  words,  nan  intelligere  quod 
omnes  mtelligunL  There  can,  in  &ct,  be  no  question  that  by 
these  words  is  indicated  an  ignorance  of  those  facts  of  which  an 
ordinary  person  in  the  situation  under  examination  would  be  0(^- 
nizant,  even  though  he  would  not  be  considered  as  attentive  or 
careful.  The  word  ornnea  is  used  in  this  sense  in  other  passages 
of  the  jurists ;  one  of  which  will  be  presently  adverted  to.  Where, 
however,  are  the  limits  of  this  error  to  be  placed  ?  In  answering 
this  question  we  are  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Error,  and  especially  to 
th^  division  of  Error  into  probabilis  and  non  probabUis,  The 
authorities  bring  pointedly  before  us  the  connection  between 
the  last  kind  of  error  (nan  prababilis)  and  cuipa  Ictta*  In  other 
words,  errar  rtan  prababilis^  or  stolid  or  rash  ignorance,  is,  under 
various  phrases  (supina  ignarantia^  negligentia  crasia^  diaaoltUa 
ignarmUici)^  constantly  treated  as  convertible  with  culpa  lata?' 

§  86.  Culpa  lata  and  errar  rum  prababilis,  he  proceeds  to  argue, 
approximate  still  more  closely  when  we  view  them  in  their  prac- 
tical relations.  The  principle  on  which  we  practically  determine 
inexcusable  error  is  as  followa:  When  the  facts,  ignorance 
as  to  which  is  to  be  investigated,  are  so  open  to  the  supposed 
offender  that  we  cannot  conceive  him  to  be  ignorant  of  them  ex- 
cept through  gross  negligence,  then  it  will  be  presumed  that  he 
was  not  thus  ignorant.  Thus  in  L.  14.  §  10.  D.  de  Aed.  Ed.  (21. 1) : 
^^  Si  •  •  •  .  tsdis  morbus  sit,  qui  omnibus  (that  is  to  say,  by  every 
one  in  the  position  of  the  seller,  who  like  him  saw  the  slave)  potuit 
apparere  .  .  •  •  ejus  nomine  non  teneri  (venditorem)  Cae- 
cilius  ait :  perinde  ac  si  nominatim  morbus  exceptus  f uisset.  Ad 
eos  enim  morbos  vitiaque  pertinere  Edictum  Aedilium  probandum 
est,  quae  quis  ignoravit  vel  ignorare  patuiL^^  Hence  ignorance 
which  is  the  result  of  gross  negligence  is  no  defence,  cidpa  lata  in 
this  respect  being  assimilated  to  dalus*  At  the  same  time  it  is 
essential  to  culpa  lata  that  the  ignorance  should  be  uniformly 
gross. 

§  87.  Following  the  above  views,  Mommsen  holds  that  culpa 
lata  may  be  said  to  exist  when  the  offender  either  did  not  know 

^  See  L.  11.  §  10.  11.  D.  (11.  1)  ;    Ed.  (21.  1)  ;  L.  29.  pr.  D.  maDdad 
L.  6.  D.  (22.  6)  ;  L.  65.  D.  de  Aed.    (17.  1). 
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tliat  his  act  or  omission  would  produce  a  particular  illegal  result, 
or  that  the  particular  result  so  produced  was  illegal ;  supposing  in 
both  cases  that  his  ignorance  was  based  on  an  inexcusable  error. 
It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  inexcusable  error  was  as  to 
only  one  of  the  above  alternatives  or  as  to  both. 

Yet  the  phases  of  eiUpa  lata,  he  adds,  are  not  yet  exhausted.  In 
L.  223,  D.  de  V .  S.  Paulus  says :  **'  Latae  culpae  finis  est,  non  in- 
telligere  id,  quod  omnes  intelligunt."  We  have  here  described 
the  limits,  not  the  specifications  of  culpa  lata.  We  must  therefore 
contemplate  as  within  the  range  of  etdpa  lata  cases  where  the 
offender  foresees  the  illegal  result  as  a  possible  consequence  of  his 
conduct,  and  yet  proceeds  in  his  course,  not,  on  the  one  side, 
approving  of  the  illegal  act,  and  yet,  on  the  other  side,  risking  it 
either  through  frivolous  levity,  or  through  indifference  produced  by 
undue  familiarity  with  the  subject  matter.  These  cases  are  more 
serious  than  those  previously  mentioned,  since  they  exhibit  an  un- 
conscientious disregard  of  the  interests  of  others ;  and  consequent- 
ly they  fall  under  the  head  of  culpa  lata.  Negligence  of  this  kind 
is  called  in  one  case  in  the  Digest  lusu^  pemieiosus  ;  ^  and  some- 
times we  have  attached  to  it  the  epithets  luamria  and  lasciviaJ* 

§  38.  In  this  aspect  ctdpa  lata,  so  holds  this  able  jurist,  is  to 
be  assumed  wherever  a  person  having  charge  of  the  interests  of 
another  so  distinguishes  them  from  his  own  as  to  lead  us  to  infer 
that  the  first  are  subordinated  to  the  second.  It  is  true  that  it  may 
be  said  that  such  postponement  may  take  place  vrithout  the  inten- 
tion of  injuring  such  other  person's  rights ;  but  whoever  omits, 
as  to  another's  affairs  which  he  manages,  the  precautions  he  ex- 
hibits in  his  own,  or  manages  another's  business,  because  it  is 
another's,  more  negligently  than  his  own,  betrays  in  this  respect 
an  unconscientious  indifference  to  the  duties  he  undertakes.  Such 
being  the  limits  of  culpa  lata,  we  can  define  it  as  that  kind  of 
culpa  which  rests  on  an  unconscientious  indifference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  others,  or  at  least  is  of  such  a  character  that  the  chai^  of 
dolus  can  only  be  diverted  by  the  plea  of  gross  ignorance,  —  igno- 
rance which  is  itself  inexcusable.  The  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
this  definition  may  be  found  in  part  in  the  foregoing  observations. 
Two  points  are  to  be  added :  First,  the  practical  treatment  of 
culpa  Uxta  can  only  be  approximated  by  this  process ;  and  secondly, 

1  L.  50.  §  4.  D.  (47.  2.)  *  L.  11.  D.  (47.  9)  ;  Gaios,  III.  § 

202.  §11.  L  (4.1.) 
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that  with  this  definition  the  particular  cases  of  culpa  lata  given  in 
the  corpus  juris  fully  harmonize. 

§  89.  That  culpa  lata  is  assimilated  in  its  effects  to  dolu^^ 
appears,  so  Mommsen  justly  goes  on  to  hold,  by  a  number  of 
passages ;  and  when  dolus  is  spoken  of  generally,  culpa  lata  is 
constantly  included.  In  some  cases  culpa  lata  is  expressly  de- 
scribed as  dolus.^  This,  he  declares,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  dolus  is  made  the  basis  of  a  suit ;  or  the  hin- 
dering of  the  fulfilment  of  an  obligation  is  a  release  only  so  far 
as  it  was  produced  without  the  dolus  of  the  debtor ;  and  hence 
the  dolus  was  extended  to  embrace  culpa  lata^  so  as  to  enable  cases 
of  culpa  lata  to  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  edict.  Again, 
the  juxtaposition  of  culpa  lata  with  dolus  may  be  viewed  as  an 
application  of  the  maxim,  that  inexcusable  ignorance  is  equivalent 
to  a  scienter.  As  the  scienter,  as  an  internal  fact,  is  hard  to  prove, 
a  practical  necessity  prompts  us  to  place  cases  of  error  which  are 
without  any  excuse  on  the  same  footing  with  cases  in  which  actual 
knowledge  is  proved.  No  doubt  this  was  first  done  in  particular 
instances,  as  the  emergency  required.  From  these  the  jurists  rose 
to  the  recognition  of  the  general  principle,  that  inexcusable  error 
is  to  be  regarded  as  knowledge.  The  assimilating  of  culpa  lata 
to  dolus,  however,  was  a  step  in  this  process  of  juridical  devel- 
opment ;  and  this  step  was,  as  we  learn,  for  some  time  contested.^ 

§  40.  Hence,  so  argues  Mommsen,  if  we  should  regard  the 
whole  domain  of  tort  (  Verschuldung)  as  a  field  of  whose  surface 
dolus  occupies  one  half  and  culpa  the  other  half,  culpa  lata  must 
appear  only  as  a  narrow  strip  next  to  dolus,  while  culpa  levis  occu- 
pies by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  area  assigned  to  culpa.  It  would 
conflict  with  this  definition  of  culpa  lata  if  culpa  lata  and  culpa 
levis  are  to  be  regarded  as  two  divisions  of  culpa  of  equal  grade. 
This,  Mommsen  insists,  is  not  the  case,  the  common  usage  of  the 
Romans  being  to  treat  culpa  lata  in  the  way  just  stated.  This 
explains  the  fact  that  when  they  speak  of  dolus  absolutely,  culpa 
lata  is  included ;  and  when  they  place  dolus  and  culpa  in  an- 
tithesis, or  when  they  speak  of  culpa  in  connection  with  doluSy 
they  mean  always  culpa  levis. 

§  41.  Puchta,  indeed,  a  deservedly  high  authority,'  maintains, 
as  Mommsen  admits,  that  culpa  lata  is  the  negligence  of  an  or- 

1  L.  82.  D.  (16.  8)  ;  L.  226.  D.  (60.        «  L.  82.  D,  (16.  3.) 
16);  L.  I.  §  2.  D.  (47.  4.)  *  Pa&dekten,  §  266. 
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dinary  man  without  special  aptitude  or  experience  in  the  business 
assigned  to  him  :  in  other  words,  the  negligence  of  a  non-expert 
as  distinguished  from  an  expert.  To  this  definition  Mommsen  ^ 
objects  that  it  gives  no  fixed  §tandard,  and  that  it  arbitrarily  and 
unreasonably  puts  the  non-expert,  or  the  ordinary  man,  without 
special  aptitudes  or  experience,  in  antithesis  to  the  diligens  pa- 
terfamilias. 

§  42.  By  the  Roman  jurists,  so  argues  Mommsen,  herein  de- 
parting from  the  line  marked  out  by  Hasse,  no  peculiar  mental 
requisites  were  needed  by  the  diligeuB  paterfamilias.  Here, 
however,  is  the  weak  part  of  Mommsen's  exposition.  No  doubt, 
to  constitute  the  ordinaiy  domestic  paterfamilias^  according  to 
our  present  notions,  no  culture  in  any  specific  specialty  is  re- 
quired. But  to  the  ideal  Roman  paterfamilias  it  is  essential, 
as  has  been  already  shown,  that  he  should  take  up  no  business 
without  being  specially  qualified  for  its  performance.  This  posi- 
tion, adopted  by  all  great  modern  expositors  of  the  Roman  law, 
Mommsen,  when  discussing  the  practical  meaning  of  ^^  pater- 
familias^^^  virtually  admits.  The  Roman  jurists,  he  concedes,  ap- 
pealed in  this  respect  to  the  usages  and  analogies  of  their  own 
times,  when  they  seized  upon  the  diligens  paterfamilias  as  the 
standard ;  and  we  must  do  the  same.  We  must  take  the  principle 
the  jurists  presented  rather  than  its  symbol.  The  principle  is  that 
the  amount  of  the  skill,  activity,  and  prudence,  which  is  required 
of  a  person  dealing  with  another's  affairs,  is  not  to  be  gauged  by 
the  personal  capabilities  of  the  defendant,  but  by  the  nature  of 
the  business  itself  and  its  surrounding  incidents.  When  culpa  levis 
is  spoken  of  as  culpa  in  abstractor  this  is  not  because  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  concrete  case  are  to  be  kept  out  of  sight, 
but  because  the  standard  itself  is  objective^  and  is  the  same  in  all 
cases  of  a  given  character,  and  is  not  subjective^  fluctuating  with 
the  individuality  of  the  person  by  whom  the  care  is  to  be  exercised. 
To  illustrate  this  we  must  go  back  to  the  Roman  symbol.  A  dili- 
gens paterfamilias  permits  himself  to  undertake  no  business  en- 
gagement which  he  has  not  capacity,  experience,  and  skill  enough 
to  carry  through.  A  diligens  paterfamilias  will  not  apply  the  same 
measure  of  exertion  and  prudence  to  everything  he  undertakes ; 
he  will  adjust  his  attention  to  the  needs  of  each  transaction.  An 
absolute  inflexible  standard  cannot  here  be  applied ;  on  the  con- 

'i  m.  p.  856. 
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trary,  a  diligen%  paterfamilias^  we  must  maintain,  will  exert  in 
each  particular  case  that  measure  of  activity  and  care  which  are 
necessary  in  order,  apart  from  extraordinary  incalculable  disturb- 
ances, to  avoid  damage  and  bring  about  the  desired  end.  Hence 
while  in  each  case  the  amount  of  care  and  activity  varies  with  the 
circumstances,  the  standard  is  constant,  that  of  the  dUigentia  of 
the  diliffens  paterfamilias.  ' 

§  44.  Difficulty  in  applying  distinction  attributable  to  the  can- 
f\^ion  of  our  terminology,  —  No  doubt  the  discredit  into  which 
the  supposed  Roman  classification  has  fallen  among  us  is  attribu- 
table not  merely  to  the  absurdity  of  the  hypothesis  of  a  culpa 
levissima^  —  an  hypothesis  which  we  will  soon  see  is  rejected  by 
the  Roman  standards,  —  but  by  our  own  capricious  modes  of 
translating  culpa  levis  and  culpa  lata.  Culpa  levis  is  sometimes 
rendered  in  our  books  as  slight^  sometimes  as  lights  sometimes  as 
ordinary y  sometimes,  and  more  accurately,  when  we  remember  that 
it  is  the  negation  of  the  diligence  of  a  specialist,  as  special  negli- 
gence. But  to  culpa  lata  the  most  remarkable  latitude  of  translar 
tion  has  happened.  Chancellor  Kent  comes  near  to  the  definition 
of  Ulpian,  when  he  declares  that  ^^  gross  neglect  is  the  want  of 
that  care  which  every  man  of  common  sense,  under  the  circum- 
stances, takes  of  his  own  property ;  '*  ^  though  he  leaves  out  the 
important  qualification  of  ^^  solet,"  so  justly  emphasized  by  Momm- 
sen  in  a  passage  to  be  quoted.  But,  while  by  some  eminent 
English  judges  lata  is  used  as  convertible  with  ^^  gross,"  a  term 
which,  as  is  elsewhere  seen.  Lord  Cranworth  declares  to  be 
"  vituperative,"  by  others  it  is  translated  as  "  ordinary,"  while 
by  Willes,  J.,  "  gross  "  negligence  or  culpa  lata  is  declared  to  be 
the  negligence  of  the  expert ;  leaving  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
euipa  levis  is  that  negligence  of  the  non-expert  of  which  Ulpian 
declares  that  it  consists,  not  in  not  seeing  what  only  specialists 
see,  but  in  not  seeing  what  everybody  sees.  "  Gross  negligence," 
to  quote  Judge  Willes's  own  words,*  "  can  only  be  said  of  a  person 
who  omits  to  use  the  skill  he  has,  not  of  a  person  who  is  without 

^  2  Comm.  560.  is  manifest  that  no  nniform  meaDing 
*  Phillips  V.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  has  been  ascribed  to  those  words, 
884.  In  Austin  v.  The  Manchester,  which  are  more  correctly  used  in  de- 
&c.  Railway  Company,  16  Jur.  766,  scribing  the  sort  of  negligence  for 
Cresswell,  J.,  said :  *'  The  term  *  gross  which  a  gratuitous  bailee  is  held  re- 
negligence  '  is  found  in  many  of  the  sponsible,  and  have  been  somewhat 
cases  reported  on  this  subject,  and  it  loosely  used  with  reference  to  carriers 
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skill/'  In  effect  that  is  what  Cresswell,  J.,  says  in  the  case  men- 
tioned,^ *^and  that  is  the  civil  law  exposition  of  erassa  negligervtia^ 
OT  lata  eulpay  Extraordinary  as  is  the  definition  here  given  of 
gross  negligence,  still  more  extraordinary  is  the  mistake  which 
led  so  painstaking  a  judge  to  declare  that  the  definition  given 
by  him  was  that  of  the  "civil"  law.* 

§  45.   But    distinction  between  culpa  lata   and  culpa  levis^ 

^  Austin  V.  Man.  R  R.  Co.  16  Jur.  that  grass  negligence  is  only  ordinary 

766.  negligence  with  a  vituperative  epithet. 

>  « While  adverting  to  these  an-  1  Sm.  L.  Ca.  196;  Grill  v.  Gen'i 
thorities,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Iron  Screw  Collier  Co.,  L.  R.  1  C.  P. 
excellent  treatise  on  negligence  (Lon-  612.  The  truth  is,  that  however 
don,  1S71,  §  11),  "I  must  make  this  confused  their  language,  the  instinct 
observation,  that  although  both  C.  J.  of  English  lawyers  has  led  them  prac- 
Hoh  and  Sir  W.  Jones  follow  the  tically  to  adopt  the  conclusion  arrived 
Roman  law  in  excepting  mandate  at  by  the  Roman  law ;  so  that  except 
from  the  ordinary  rule,  by  which  in  the  case  of  common  carriers  (who 
responsibility  correlates  with  benefit,  have  peculiar  liabilities  of  their  own 
the  necessity  for  this  exception  has  as  will  presently  be  seen),  there  is  no 
not  always  been  perceived  by  the  £ng-  distinction  in  law  between  the  duty 
lish  lawyers  who  followed  them.  The  implied  by  mandate  and  that  implied 
result  has  been  a  curious  ambiguity  in  by  work  done  for  hire.  Or  if  there  be 
their  use  of  the  term  gross  negligence,  any  difference  it  is  merely  this,  that  a 
Imagining  that,  to  make  the  gratuitous  jury  may  if  they  please,  in  acquitting 
commissioner  liable,  a  case  of  gross  from  negligence,  take  into  account  the 
negligence  must  be  established,  they  gratuitous  nature  of  the  service.  (See 
have  applied  the  terms  '  gross  negU-  cases  commented  on  in  Smith  L.  Ca. 
gence,'  <  erassa  negligentia*  '  culpa  Vol.  I.  pp.  198-196.)  I  must  while 
lata^  to  mere  want  of  the  skill  or  care  on  this  subject  further  observe,  that 
promised.  For  instance,  it  has  been  having  through  the  association  of  ideas 
held  that  a  person  employed  on  ac-  above  referred  to  imported  the  expres- 
count  of  the  skill  of  a  particular  kind  sion  gross  negligence  into  cases  of  oi^ 
wUch  he  professes  is  liable,  althouj^  dinary  contract,  they  then  rationalized 
acting  gratuitously,  if  he  fail  to  ad-  upon  the  words  gross^  &c.,  explaining 
hibit  such  skill  as  may  reasonably  be  them  to  mean  considerable  or  palpa- 
expected  from  hb  profession.  In  or-  ble  as  opposed  to  slight  or  mereh* 
der  to  harmonize  the  case  with  the  constructive  negligence.  I  shall  after- 
general  rules  of  hiulment,  these  law-  wards  revert  to  this  subject  (§  46,  54, 
yers  thought  it  necessary  to  term  such  58,  60,  87,  infra.)  In  the  mean  time 
failure  in  skill  gross  negligence;  and  note  that,  when  we  come  upon  the 
this  misuse  of  the  term  gross  negli-  terms  gross  negligence^  &c.,  in  English 
gence  has  even  been  imported  into  law,  it  must  be  marked  whether  they 
cases  of  contract  for  mutual  benefit,  are  used  in  the  sense  of  culpa  lata  as 
where  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  an  employed  by  the  Roman  lawyers,  or 
excuse  for  such  language.  This  ab-  merely  in  the  sense  of  considerable  or 
turd  and  misleading  use  of  words  has  palpable  negligence." 
given  fair  occasion  for  the  remark, 
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one  of  tubatance.  —  The  importance  of  this  distinction  has 
been  just  seen.  Even  Mommsen,  whose  thoughtful  criticism  on 
the  current  authoritative  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law  has  just 
been  given,  agrees  that  this  distinction,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Corpus  Juris^  must  be  applied.  We  are  to  understand,  he  says, 
by  a  diligens  paterfamilias^  a  man  who  is  fully  equal  to  the  par- 
ticular duties  he  undertakes,  and  who  devotes  himself  to  the 
proper  management,  within  its  due  orbit,  of  this  business.  Dili- 
gence such  as  this  must  be  in  any  case  shown  so  as  to  avert  the 
chai-ge  of  culpa  levis.  At  the  same  time  Mommsen  agrees  with 
Hasse  that  what  is  required  is,  as  will  presently  be  fully  shown, 
neither  rare  talent,  such  as  is  only  exceptionally  found  with  pecul- 
iarly gifted  men ;  nor  an  abnormal  exertion  of  power,  such  as 
involves  a  concentration  of  every  energy  continuously  in  a  way 
that  the  human  frame  is  capable  of  only  under  short  intermittent 
periods  of  excitement ;  nor  that  highly  strung  and  intense  cau- 
tiousness, of  which  some  men  in  circumstances  of  danger  may  be 
sometimes  capable,  but  which  is  inconsistent  with  firm  and  con- 
sistent business  habits.  But  this  diligence  must  be  analogous  to 
that  which  a  diligens  paterfamilias  as  a  general  rule  exercises. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  the  diligence  of  an  expert  when  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  specialty.  And  this  question  is  one  often  of  decisive 
importance.  Is  the  defendant  negligent  in  not  bestowing  in  the 
particular  case  special  care  ?  Is  the  attendant  of  a  sick  person, 
for  instance,  liable  for  the  non-possession  or  the  non-application  of 
the  skill  of  a  physician  ?  In  such  case  the  question  of  liability  or 
non-liability  depends  upon  (1)  whether  the  defendant  claimed  to 
be  an  expert,  and  (2)  what  degree  of  skill  and  diligence  such  an 
expert  is  expected  to  possess  and  apply.  Hence  there  are  many 
cases  in  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  tell  the  jury  that  the 
defendant,  not  claiming  to  be  an  expert,  is  not  liable  for  culpa 
levis  (the  negligence  of  an  expert),  but  is  liable  for  culpa  lata 
(the  negligence  of  a  non-expert).  So  far,  therefore,  from  the 
terms  meaning  the  same  thing,  they  represent  an  important  dis- 
tinction, upon  which  the  decision  of  a  case  frequently  depends. 

§  46.  Importance  of  word  "  accustomed "  in  definition.  —  Be- 
cause a  good  business  man  sometimes  blunders,  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  business  man  under  trial  is  to  be  excused  when  he 
made  the  blunder  complained  of.  The  standard  business  man, 
whom  this  test  appeals  to,  undoubtedly  is  occasionally  careless. 
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Sach  exceptional  carelessness,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
a  test.  The  diligence  is  qualem  diligens  ptUerfamilias  suis  rebtis 
Ckihibere  soleL  Solet  is  the  criterion.  Were  it  not  so,  the  appeal 
to  the  diliffens  paterfamilioM^  or  the  good  business  man,  would  be 
illusory.  The  answer  would  be,  **  The  diligens  paterfamilias^"  or 
^^the  good  business  man,^^  *^ makes  slips,  and  so  do  I;  conse- 
quently I  am  doing  just  what  is  done  by  your  model."  The 
whole  life  of  the  diligens  paterfamilias^  however,  with  its  occa- 
sional deflections  from  its  average  standard,  is  not  to  be  repro- 
duced. The  test  is,  what  is  the  us(xge  of  this  diligens  paterfa- 
milias f  And  in  applying  this  test  it  is  not  lawful  to  take  up  as 
an  example  those  exceptional  cases  in  which  a  good  business  man 
lapses  into  n^ligence.  He  who  takes  charge  of  another's  affairs 
must  exercise  without  intermission  the  attention  of  a  diligens 
homo.  He  is  permitted  on  no  occasion  to  relax  such  attention. 
And  it  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  constancy  of  assiduity  thus  re- 
quired from  him  that  the  standard  of  this  assiduity  is  not  raised 
to  a  pitch  of  intensity  to  which  human  capacity  could  not  as  a 
constancy  attain. 

§  47.  Probability  of  danger  to  he  taken  in  view  as  determining 
not  merely  the  grade  but  the  existence  of  negligence.  —  It  has  been 
seen  that  it  is  no  defence  in  a  suit  for  negligence  that  the  de- 
fendant did  not  expect  the  particular  injury  complained  of  to 
occur.^  We  have  now  to  notice  that  the  same  act  may  or  may 
not  be  negligent  as  the  probabiUty  of  injury  ensuing  from  it  may 
be  greater  or  less.  Certain  dangerous  instrumentalities  —  e,  g. 
steam  —  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  society.  It  .may  be  neg- 
ligent to  expose  complicated  steam  machinery  in  a  thoroughfare 
when  it  would  not  be  negligence  to  expose  it  in  a  house.  So  with 
r^ard  to  poison.  An  apothecary  may  without  negligence  expose 
poison  on  his  counter  when  he  could  not  without  negligence  expose 
it  on  the  table  of  a  hotel  where  he  may  be  boarding.  So  a  com- 
mon carrier  is  bound  to  exercise  a  higher  degree  of  care  as  to  the 
passengers  inside  his  carriage,  and  the  probabilities  of  whose  dan- 
ger he  is  obliged  to  be  constantly  canvassing,  than  he  is  to  per- 
sons who  may  happen  to  unexpectedly  appear  on  his  track.^ 

§  48.  Diligence  required  is  proportionate  to  duty ;  and  degree 
of  negligence  imputed  corresponds  to  degree  of  diligence  exacted; 

^  See  supra,  §  16.  dleton   St.  B.  B.  v.  Shires,  IS  Ohio 

<  See  infra,  §   635,  872-4.     Pen-    St.  256. 
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with  the  qtudifieatian^  that  the  lUmoBt  degree  of  diligence  exerted  is 
that  which  a  good  btuiness  man  w  under  the  particular  cirewmr 
itances  accustomed  to  show.  —  The  limitation  last  expressed  (that 
the  utmost  degree  of  diligence  exacted  is  that  which  a  good  busi- 
ness man  is  under  the  particular  circumstances  accustomed  to 
show)  will  be  presently  fully  sustained.^  At  present  we  have 
to  do  simply  with  the  position  that  between  culpa  lata^  which 
approaches  to  dolu%  on  the  one  side,  and  culpa  levis^  or  the  culpa 
of  a  good  business  man  when  neglecting  to  bestow  his  spedal 
accomplishments  on  his  specialty,  there  are  as  many  gradations 
as  there  are  gradations  between  things  to  be  done  and  between 
the  persons  by  whom  such  things  are  attempted.  In  other 
words,  culpa  may  be  thus  divided:  — 


Dolus, 


Cidpa  lata,  or  the 
negligence  of  a  nofn- 
expert. 


Culpa   levis^  or  the 
negligence  of  an  ex 


Culpa   leuissimay    or 


pert    (or  of  a  good  i  ^"^fin^t^Mnial     negli- 
business  man  in  his '  gdc®* 
specialty).  I 


Now  betweeen  culpa  lata  and  culpa  levis  the  distinction  may 
sometimes  be  shadowy.  We  may  find  it  difficult  to  predicate  of  a 
particular  case  whether  it  is  culpa  lata  or  culpa  levis^  just  because 
it  may  be  hard  to  determine  whether  the  defendant  claimed  or  did 
not  claim  to  be  an  expert ;  and  though  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  he  is  entitled  to  a  verdict,  should  it  appear  that  he  did  not 
claim  to  be  an  expert,  simply  because  in  such  case  he  would  be 
liable  not  for  ctUpa  levis  but  only  for  culpa  lata  which  is  un- 
proved, yet,  should  it  appear  that  he  claimed  to  be  an  expert, 
liability  attaches  to  him  whether  culpa  lata  or  culpa  levis  be 
proved.  When,  however,  we  come  to  the  distinction  between 
doltu  and  culpa  on  the  one  side,  and  between  culpa  and  culpa 
levissima  on  the  other  side,  then  the  line  is  one  which  is  in  all 
cases  of  decisive  importance.  On  the  one  side,  dolus  and  culpa 
are  not  only  morally  and  psychologically  distinct  states,^  but 
when  followed  by  damnum^  they  are  the  subject,  both  by  Roman 
and  Anglo-American  law,  of  distinct  forms  of  action.  On  the 
other  side,  culpa  levissima  is  a  fiction  of  the  Schoolmen,  which, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  repudiated  as  much  by  the  necessities 
of  business  as  by  the  conclusions  of  philosophy. 

§  49.  In  inquiring,  therefore,  whether  a  particular  case  is  culpa^ 
^  See  infra,  §  67.  >  See  supra,  §  6,  22. 
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"we  are  limited  to  the  Roman  division  of  culpa  lata  and  culpa 
levin  ;  for  if  the  case  proves  dolu%  on  the  one  side,  or  merely  cfidpa 
levisHma  on  the  other,  then  it  is  not  culpa.  But  we  must  again 
remember  that  culpa  levis  does  not  prescribe  an  unelastic  standard. 
Undoabtedly  it  appeals  to  ^^  a  good  business  man  "  as  the  model ; 
bat  this  is  not  to  *^  a  good  business  man  "  in  the  abstract,  but  to 
**  a  good  business  man  "  in  his  particular  specialty j  a^  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  act  in  circumstances  such  as  the  present.  Hence,  while 
the  idea  of  diligence  in  culpa  levis  is  constant,  the  phase  and 
tone  of  such  diligence  vary,  just  as  much  as  one  specialty  dif- 
fers from  another,  or  the  emergencies  of  one  case  differ  from 
the  emergencies  of  another  case.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  are 
to  understand  the  following  excellent  remarks  of  Judge  Bradley, 
in  a  case  decided  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in 
December,  1873 :  **  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  tendency 
of  judicial  opinion  adverse  to  the  distinction  between  gross  and 
ordinary  n^ligence.  Strictly  speaking,  these  expressions  are  in- 
dicative rather  of  the  degree  of  care  and  diligence  which  is  due 
from  a  party,  and  which  he  fails  to  perform,  than  of  the  amount 
of  inattention,  carelessness,  or  stupidity  which  he  exhibits.  If 
Tery  little  care  is  due  from  him,  and  he  fails  to  bestow  that  little, 
it  is  called  gross  negligence.  If  very  great  care  is  due,  and  he 
fails  to  come  up  to  the  mark  required,  it  is  called  slight  n^li- 
genoe.  And  if  ordinary  care  is  due,  such  as  a  prudent  man  would 
exercise  in  his  own  affairs,  failure  to  bestow  that  amount  of  care 
is  called  ordinary  negligence.  In  each  case,  the  negligence,  what- 
ever epithet  we  give  it,  is  failure  to  bestow  the  care  and  skill 
which  the  situation  demands ;  and  hence  it  is  more  strictly  accu* 
rate  perhaps  to  call  it  simply  *  negligence.'  And  this  seems  to  be 
the  tendency  of  modem  authorities.^  If  they  mean  more  than 
this,  and  seek  to  abolish  the  distinction  of  degrees  of  care,  skill, 
and  diligence  required  in  the  performance  of  various  duties,  and 
the  fulfilment  of  various  contracts,  we  think  they  go  too  far ;  since 
the  requirement  of  different  d^rees  of  care  in  different  situations 
IB  too  firmly  settled  and  fixed  in  the  law  to  be  ignored  or  changed.'*  ^ 

1  1  Smith's  Lead.  Cases,  6th  Amer.  11  M.  &  W.  115 ;  Beal  v.  South  Devon 
ed^ — note  to  Coggs  v.  Bernard;  Story  R.  Co.  8  Hurlst.  &  Colt.  837;  L.  R.  1 
cm  Bailments,  §  571 ;  Wyld  v.  Hck-  C.  P.  600 ;  14  How.  486  ;  16  How.  474. 
ford,  8  M.  &  W.  448 ;  Hinton  v.  Dib-  >  New  York  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Lock- 
bin,  S  Q;  B.  661 ;  Wilson  v.  Brett,  wood,  17  Wallace,  857. 
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Many  jadicial  utterances  to  the  same  effect  will  be  found  in  the 
following  pages.  That  we  should  concur  in  rejecting  the  fiction 
of  culpa  levt88ima  is  a  duty  which,  as  has  just  been  stated,  and 
will  presently  be  fully  shown,  we  owe  as  much  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  business,  as  to  the  claims  of  philosophical  jurisprudence. 
That  we  should  concede  that  ctdpa  leviSy  or  the  negligence  of  the 
specialist,  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  specialty  and  the  intensity 
of  the  duty,  is  what  both  reason  and  authority  demand.  But  it 
is  a  departure  as  much  from  the  principles  of  common  sense  as 
from  those  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence  to  hold  either  that  a  non- 
specialist  is  to  be  liable  for  not  having  the  skill  of  a  specialist,  or 
that  a  specialist  is  only  required  to  exhibit  the  .skill  of  a  non- 
specialist.^. 

§  50.  While  test  (diligence  of  an  expert  as  distinguished  from 
non-expert)  is  con^tant^  its  application  varies  with  agent  and  sub- 
ject matter,  —  In  fact,  if  we  analyze  negligence  (excluding,  as  in 
the  above  diagram,  dolus  on  the  one  side  and  culpa  levissima  on 
the  other),  we  will  find  that  it  involves  two  factors,  each  of  which 
may  be  viewed  in  almost  an  infinite  number  bf  gradations.  First, 
there  is  the  person  acting.  The  distinction  between  expert  and  non- 
expert has  been  already  set  forth ;  and  it  is  a  distinction  which  the 
standards  emphatically  prescribe,  but  at  the  same  time  present  in 

^  See  Todd  v.  Old  Col.  R.  R.  7  AI-  than  he  would  be  as  to  adults  in  full 
len,  207 ;  Groodale  v.  Worcester  Ag.  possession  of  their  faculties.  Schies- 
Soc.  102  Mass.  401 ;  Toledo,  W.  &  W.  hold  v.  N.  B.  &  M.  R.  R.  40  Cal.  447. 
R.  R.  V.  Baddely,  54  111.  20.  «'  The  See  Robinson  v.  Cone,  22  Yt  213 
measure  of  care,"  said  Chapman,  C.  Daley  v.  N.  &  W.  R.  R.  26  Conn.  561 
J.,  in  1871  (Gray  v.  Harris,  107  Mass.  Ranch  v.  Lloyd,  SI  Penn.  St.  870 
492),  '^  required  in  such  cases  must  infira,  §  S06-7.  So  the  engineer  of  a 
be  that  which  a  discreet  person  would  locomotive  is  obliged  to  exercise  dili- 
use  if  the  whole  were  his  own." '  This  gence,  as  will  hereafler  be  seen,  in  pro- 
is  substantially  true  in  all  cases  of  portion  to  the  critical  and  hazardous 
culpa  lata.  But  in  ctUpa  levis,  t.  e.  character  of  the  agency  he  wields.  So, 
when  a  business  man  undertakes  as  as  will  be  seen  when  we  discuss  the 
such  to  do  a  particular  business,  the  topic  of  Depositum,  the  care  to  be 
standard  is,  *'  the  care  which  a  good  bestowed  on  an  object  is  to  be  grad- 
business  man  in  this  speciaUy  is  in  such  uated  by  its  value.  So  also,  as  will 
circumstances  accustomed  to  show"  ap{>ear  in  our  examination  of  the  doo- 
This  care,  of  course,  varies  with  the  trine,  sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum 
emergency.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  laedas,  diligence  in  our  relations  to 
driver  of  a  horse-car  is  bound  to  be  others  is  to  be  determined  by  the  nature 
more  careful  when  he  observes  chil-  of  the  injury  they  are  likely  to  receive 
dren  and  infirm  persons  in  his  way  from  our  negligence.    Inira,  §  785. 
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aeveral  varying  aspects.  Thus,  for  a  person  to  undertake,  without 
the  necessary  qualifications,  a  business  requiring  skill  is  in  itself  a 
culpa.  Hence  a  sui^eon  who  undertakes  an  operation  for  which 
he  has  not  the  proper  qualifications  is  liable  for  the  damage  his 
unskilf ulness  works ;  ^  and  so  when  a  person  undertaking  to  drive 
another  to  a  particular  spot  has  no  aptitude  to  drive,  or  when  he 
who  undertakes  to  make  up  cloth  into  a  coat  spoils  the  cloth  from 
his  incapacity.^  Indeed,  the  maxim  is  of  universal  application  in 
all  cases  where  the  defendant  claims  to  be  an  expert :  ^^  imperitia 
culpae  adnumeratur."  '  The  reason  of  this  is  that  it  is  negligence 
for  a  person  to  undertake  a  duty  for  which  he  is  incompetent : 
^'  cum  affectare  quis  non  debeat,  in  quo  vel  intelligit,  vel  intel- 
ligere  debet,  infirmitatem  suam  alii  periculosam  futuram."  ^  He 
who  thus  intrudes  when  incompetent  is  not  a  dUiffens  paterfa- 
milias. At  the  same  time  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  qualifi- 
cation already  noticed,  that  there  is  nothing  extraordinary  or 
abnormal  required  to  constitute  the  diligentia  of  a  diligens  pater- 
familias.  Hence  if  the  actor  brings  to  the  undertaking  adequate 
skill,  and  bestows  on  it  a  degree  of  care  such  as  is  usual  in 
undertakings  of  a  similar  character,  he  is  exonerated  from  the 
consequences  of  a  disaster  which  could  only  have  been  averted  by 
the  exertion  of  a  degree  of  vigilance  and  skill  unusual  among 
competent  experts  in  this  particular  department.  Yet  at  the  same 
time  the  question  whether  the  requisite  degree  of  skill  is  possessed 
depends  not  merely  upon  the  party's  own  particular  degree  of 
cultivation,  but  upon  the  relation  borne  by  that  cultivation  (as 
will  be  more  fully  illustrated  when  we  come  to  consider  negligence 
by  physicians)  to  the  age  and  place  in  which  he  lives.  Here,  then, 
on  the  question  of  competency  alone  we  see  how  numerous  are  the 
constituents,  the  change  of  any  one  of  which  may  change  the 
complexion  of  the  whole  case. 

§  51.  So,  also,  independently  of  the  question  of  diligentia  qaam 
iuis^  to  be  presently  discussed,  we  may  readily  conceive  of  cases 
in  which  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  mandatory  or  agent  may 
enter  into  and  modify  the  character  of  the  duties  with  which  he 

1  Infra,  §  730.  (9.  2) ;  L.  9.  §  5.  L.  13.  §  6.  D.  locat. 

s  To  these  points  Mommsen  cites    (19.  2.) 
§  7. 1,  de  leg.  AqaiL  (4.  8)  ;  L.  6.  §  7.        •  L.  132.  D.  de  R.  J.  (50.  17)  ;  L. 
D.  de  off.  prae.  (1. 18) ;  L.  7.  §  8.  L.    9.  J  6.  D.  (19.  2) ;   §  7.  I.  de  leg. 
8.  S   !•  L-  27.  §  29.  D.  ad  leg.  Aquil.     Aquil.  (4.  3.) 

*  L.  8.  §  1.  D.  (9.  2.) 
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is  charged.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  broad  and  uniform 
duties  which  belong  to  specific  obligations,  and  which  all  persons 
undertaking  such  obligations  must  perform.  Tet  there  may  be 
distinctive  and  peculiar  obligations  imposed  upon  an  indiyidual  by 
virtue  of  his  own  particular  and  notorious  qualifications.  If,  for 
instance,  I  employ  a  distinguished  artist  to  paint  a  picture  for  me, 
and  offer  him  a  price  corresponding  to  his  abilities,  I  can  de- 
mand more  care  and  skill  from  him  than  from  one  who  is  without 
experience  or  capacity.  According  to  Hasse,^  I  have  a  right  to 
demand  from  the  artist  the  degree  of  care  which  a  diligens  pater- 
familias^  if  endowed  with  the  artist's  abilities,  would  bestow. 
But  Mommsen,  not  without  reason,  modifies  this  by  saying  that 
the  diligence  I  can  claim  is  that  which  is  required  by  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  concrete  case.  Luca  Giordana,  whom  he  appeals 
to  as  an  illustration,  was  a  Neapolitan  painter  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents,  but  of  such 
rapidity  of  execution  that  his  works  were  not  equal  to  his  capac- 
ity. If  he  was  commissioned  to  produce  a  particular  picture, 
the  person  employing  him,  knowing  his  peculiarities,  could  not 
expect  that  Giordana  would  exhibit  in  the  picture  the  skill  that 
would  be  exhibited  by  a  dUiffens  paterfamilias  with  Giordana's 
talents.  All  that  could  be  expected  would  be  that  Giordana 
would  apply  in  the  picture  thus  ordered  the  skill  displayed  by  him 
in  his  other  pictures.  The  test  is  not,  so  argues  Mommsen,  the 
skill  employed  by  the  artist  when  painting  for  himself ;  but  the 
skill  which  he  usually  employed  when  working  for  others.  To 
a  certain  extent  this  must  be  conceded.  If  I  employ  a  successful 
painter  who  claims  to  be  an  expert  in  water-colors,  he  must 
show  the  diligence  of  such  an  expert ;  it  will  not  be  enough  if 
he  is  accomplished  as  a  painter  in  oils.  If  I  employ  a  distin- 
guished equity  pleader,  he  must  show  himself  an  expert  in  the 
particular  branch  with  which,  his  reputation  associates  him.  If  I 
employ  an  oculist  in  large  practice,  he  must  show  himself  an  expert 
in  his  specialty.  But  I  cannot  claim  that  either  artist  or  practi- 
tioner should  devote  to  me  his  whole  time.  Independently  of 
other  considerations,  this  would  be  incompatible  with  the  very 
largeness  of  practice  on  which  distinction  is  based. 

§  52.  So  is  it  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  at  this  point  that 
there  are  branches  of  business  in  which,  to  avert  danger,  an  ex- 

^  Hasee,  p.  145. 
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traordinary  degree  of  activity  and  of  watchfulness  is  required. 
Here,  however,  the  termini  already  given  are  maintained.  The 
transportation  of  glass,  for  instance,  will  have  bestowed  on  it  by 
the  diligens  paterfamiliaSy  or  good  business  man,  greater  care 
than  he  bestows  on  the  carriage  of  stone.  So  also  there  are  par- 
ticular lines  of  business  which  require,  as  Mommsen  well  argues, 
at  certain  given  periods,  the  absorption  of  the  whole  attention  and 
energy  of  the  party  employed.  Here  the  same  test  may  be  con*- 
tinued.  A  diligens  paterfamilias^  or  good  business  man,  will  not 
undertake  such  a  service  without  the  proper  qualifications,  and 
without  knowing  that  when  the  emei^ncy  comes  which  requires 
his  undivided  attention  to  be  given  to  the  particular  duty,  he  can 
for  the  time  disembarrass  himself  from  his  other  engagements  so 
as  to  concentrate  himself  on  this.  Here,  also,  we  must  keep  in 
mind  that  if  the  defendant  brings  into  play  the  qualifications  and 
capacity  for  concentration  usual  among  prudent  workmen  in  his 
department,  he  will  not  be  liable  if  a  casualty  occurs  which  could 
only  have  been  avoided  by  the  display  of  a  degree  of  energy  and 
watchfulness  beyond  that  which  by  such  prudent  workmen  is 
usually  applied.  And  the  same  view  applies  to  the  use  of  valua- 
ble improvements  possible,  as  yet  unaccepted  in  practical  life. 
Thus,  it  is  negligence  in  a  carrier  to  omit  to  furnish  for  his  vehi- 
cle8  and  machinery  for  the  transportation  of  goods  any  improve- 
ment  known  to  practical  men,  and  which  has  actually  been  put 
into  practical  use ;  but  a  failure  to  take  every  possible  precaution 
which  the  highest  scientific  skill  might  suggest,  or  to  adopt  an  un- 
tried machine  or  mode  of  construction,  is  not  of  itself  negligence.^ 
§  58.  Hence,  viewing  the  question  in  relation  to  the  thing  to  be 
done,  in  order  to  avert  the  charge  of  culpa  levis^  the  amount  of 
care  bestowed  must  be  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  may  be  that 
only  a  small  degree  of  exertion  and  caution  is  required,  according 
to  iJie  usage  of  prudent  workmen  in  the  particular  department ; 
and  it  may  be,  so  argues  Mommsen,  that  the  business  is  one 
which  excludes,  from  its  very  nature,  the  idea  of  culpa  levis^  and 
requires  only  such  attention,  the  withholding  of  which  is  culpa 
lata.  Thus  he  who  cuts  down  a  tree  is  required,  if  a  road  is 
under  the  tree,  to  take  such  precautions  as  will  warn  persons 
travelling  the  road  of  the  danger.  The  omission  of  such  precau- 
tions is  regarded  as  a  culpa ;  and  the  person  thus  negligent  is 
^  Steinweg  v.  Erie  B.  R.  43  N.  Y.  128  ;  infra,  §  635,  872-4. 
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liable  for  the  consequences,  even  though  he  was  not  aware  that 
any  one  was  passing.  If,  however,  there  was  no  road  under  the 
tree,  then  we  cannot  require  that  such  precautions  should  be 
taken.  For  thus  to  watch  when  there  is  no  such  road  or  way 
involves  an  excess  of  caution  and  anxiety ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  traveller  who  forsakes  the  beaten  road,  and  strikes  across  the 
fields,  is  required  to  look  out  for  himself.  Hence,  in  such  a  case, 
a  person  cutting  the  boughs  of  a  tree  is  only  liable  for  negligence 
in  case  he  should  have  seen  a  traveller  coming  up  to  the  tree 
and  then  lets  the  bough  drop  without  warning.  Thus  it  is  de- 
clared, in  view  of  the  latter  case :  **  Dolum  duntaxet  praestare 
debet^  cxdpa  ah  eo  exigenda  non  esty  Now  as  in  such  a  case  culpa 
levis  is  excluded,  so  ctdpa  levis  in  certain  specific  directions  is 
excluded  in  other  cases.  The  commodatar  and  the  hirer,  for 
instance,  have  to  exhibit  the  care  of  a  diUgens  paterfamilias^  one 
element  of  which  is  the  diligentia  in  custodiendo^  the  custodia ; 
yet  at  the  same  time  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  may 
be  such  that  peculiar  vigilance  as  to  the  thing  lent  or  hired  may 
not  be  necessary,  so  that  culpa  levis  will  not  be  imputed,  as  remis- 
sion of  custodia  cannot  be  under  the  circumstances  charged.  In 
fine  what  is  the  diligence  of  a  good  business  man  or  expert  in  his 
specialty  (which  corresponds,  as  has  been  already  so  frequently 
said,  with  the  diligentia  of  the  good  and  diligent  paterfamilias) 
depends  upon  the  qualifications  of  the  party  discharging  the  duty, 
taken  into  connection  with  the  duty  to  be  discharged.  And  the 
test  is,  when  the  transaction  is  one  of  business,  what  a  good  and 
diligent  business  man^  in  such  a  specialty^  is  under  such  circum- 
stances accustomed  to  do, 

§  54.  Meaning  of  diligentia  quam  suis,  or  such  diligence  as  is 
shown  hy  the  party  charged  in  his  own  affairs,  —  Yet,  while  we 
must  expect  that  every  man  professing  to  be  an  expert  or  business 
man  must  show  the  diligence  and  skill,  in  his  particular  depart- 
ment, of  a  conscientious  and  diligent  expert  and  a  conscientious 
and  diligent  business  man,  there  are  cases,  we  must  admit,  arising 
from  a  special  relationship  of  confidence  existing  between  the 
parties  (e.  g,  partnership),  in  which  a  person  charged  with  culpa 
or  negligence  may  show  that  the  diligence  he  exercised  in  the 
particular  instance  complained  of  was  of  the  same  grade  as  that 
which  he  exercised  in  his  own  affairs.  In  the  classical  Roman 
law  this  is  called  diligentia  quam  suis  rebus  adhibere  solet^  or 
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dUigentia  quam  suis  ;  by  modem  Roman  jurists  the  want  of  such 
diligence  is  sometimes  called  culpa  in  concreto^  as  distinguished 
from  culpa  leviSy  which  is  called  culpa  in  abatracto.  But  that  this 
concrete  negligence  —  this  omission  to  exhibit  in  our  manage- 
ment of  another's  affairs  the  diligence  we  exhibit  in  management 
of  our  own  —  was  not,  by  the  classical  jurists,  regarded  as  a 
distinct  form  of  culpa^  and  cannot  now  be  reasonably  regarded  as 
such,  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated.^  In  neither  Code,  Di- 
gest, or  Institutes,  as  will  presently  be  more  fully  seen,  do  we 
hear  of  more  than  two  kinds  of  culpa^  —  culpa  lata  and  culpa  levis. 
And  from  the  nature  of  things  the  diligentia  quam  suis  is  rather 
a  matter  of  evidence,  to  be  used  in  strengthening  or  weakening 
the  proof  of  culpability  in  a  particular  case,  than  an  abstract  and 
general  elementary  test  to  be  applied  to  all  cases  alike.  Is,  for 
instance,  a  trustee  to  be  charged  with  culpa  lata,  which  is  so  great 
as  to  be  equivalent  to  dolus  (fraud)  ?  Then  the  plaintiff  puts  in 
evidence  the  fact  that  the  trustee  exposed  the  trust  funds  to 
greater  ri3ks  than  he  exposed  his  own.  Does  the  trustee  seek  to 
relieve  himself  from  the  charge  of  culpa  levis  or  special  negli- 
gence ?  Then,  ii  he  proves  that  what  he  did  to  the  trust  funds  he 
did  tohis  own ;  and  if  it  appear  that  he  was  selected  by  the  cestuis 
que  trust,  or  those  under  whom  the  cestuis  que  trust  claim,  on  ac- 
count of  confidence  felt  in  his  particular  business  discretion,  then 
he  is  relieved  from  the  charge  of  culpa  levis,  or  special  negligence. 
§  55.  So  there  may  be  cases  in  which  it  is  clear  that  a  principal 
in  selecting  an  agent,  or  a  partner  ^  in  selecting  a  copartner,  has 
manifestly  the  intention  that  the  person  so  selected  should  exhibit 
in  the  business  so  committed  to  him  the  same  characteristics  that 
he  exhibited  in  his  own  affairs.  So,  also,  it  may  be  well  argued 
that  the  diligence  shown  by  an  agent  in  his  own  affairs  is  all  that 
can  be  required  of  him  in  an  office  in  which  he  is  thrust  without 
his  own  consent.  Hence  the  standard  applied  in  such  case  is 
diligentia  quam  suis  rebus  adhibere  solitus  est;  and  this  most 
generally  in  extenuation,  rarely  in  aggravation  of  responsibility.® 
These  cases,  however,  are  exceptional.  In  suits  based  on  the 
Aquilian  law,  or,  to  adopt  our  English  mode  of  putting  the 
Aquilian  principle,  on  the  doctrine  sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum 

1  See  particularly  Basse,  §  49.  '  See    §    2.  Inst.    quib.    mod.    re. 

3  See  this   topic    illustrated  more    (3.   14) ;    L.   5.  §   2.   D.   commodati 
fully  hereafter,  §  515-16.  (15.  6)  ;  Puchta  Instituten,  III.  279. 
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Iaede9^  diligentia  quam  tuia  is  never  the  test ;  and  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  obligations,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  only  exception- 
ally, as  an  evidential  qualification,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
intent. 

§  56.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  definition  of  culpa  in  concrete^ 
with  its  antithesis  of  diligentia  qualem  suis  rebus  adhibere  solet^ 
the  word  %olet^  as  Mommsen^  remarks,  is  peculiarly  to  be  kept  in 
mind.  It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  in  order  to  defeat  the  charge  of 
culpa  in  concrete^  that  the  defendant  can  be  shown  to  have  been 
in  a  single  instance  sis  negligent  in  his  own  affairs  as  he  was  in  the 
agency  which  he  is  charged  with  negligence  in  conducting.  As  in 
culpa  levis  the  continuous,  not  the  exceptional,  conduct  of  a  dili" 
gens  paterfamilias  is  the  standard,  so  here  have  we  to  inquire 
whether  the  negligence  in  question  is  what  the  agent  showed  in 
his  own  affairs  continuously  as  distinguished  from  exceptionally. 
Hence  must  we  conclude  that  culpa  in  concreto  is  essentially  coin- 
cident with  culpa  levis  when  the  party  charged  acts  in  the  partic- 
ular business  as  a  diligens  paterfamilias.  Hence  .we  may  further 
infer  that  a  particular  action  or  omission  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
relieve  the  party  charged  from  the  UabiUty  of  <!uipa  in  concreto. 
If  the  party  charged  had  formerly  in  his  own  affairs  exhibited  a 
similar  neglect  and  thereby  had  suffered  injury,  this  very  injury 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  after  this  he  began  in  his  own 
affairs  to  show  greater  care.  Hence,  to  clear  the  agent  on  the 
charge  of  culpa  in  concrete^  it  is  not  enough  to  show  a  similar 
act  of  negligence  by  him  in  his  own  affairs,  but  he  must  show 
that  such  acts  of  negligence  were  common  with  him,  or  that  his 
general  mode  of  conducting  his  business  was  the  same  as  that 
with  which  he  conducted  his  trust. 

§  57.  Culpa  levissima^  or  the  omission  to  ward  off  every  pos- 
sible casualty,  which  is  the  antithesis  of  diligentia  exactissimi^  or 
the  most  exact  diligence,  is  a  grade  of  negligence  much  insisted 
on  by  the  scholastic  jurists,  as  well  as  by  several  eminent  com- 
mentators of  modern  times.  In  discussing  this  question,  a  ques- 
tion which  affects  the  whole  doctrine  of  negligence,  I  propose  to 
show :  — 

§  58.  (1)  That  the  doctrine  of  a  third  grade  of  culpa^  called 
culpa  levissima^  is  taken  by  Lord  Holt  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  not  from 
the  classical  Roman  law,  which  was  the  law  of  business  Rome, 

^  Beitriige  zum  Obligationenrecht,  III.  374. 
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but  from  the  scholastic  jurists,  who  dealt  with  the  question,  as 
belonging  rather  to  speculative  than  to  regulative  jurisprudence. 

(2)  That  by  present  authoritative  expositors  of  the  Roman 
law  it  is  rejected. 

(3)  That  while  it  lingers  still  in  Anglo-American  text-books, 
it  is  practically  dropped  by  Anglo-American  courts. 

(4}  That  it  is  incompatible  with  the  necessities  of  business 
jurisprudence. 

(5)  That  the  classification  in  the  two  degrees,  culpa  lata 
(gross  negligence)  and  culpa  levis  (slight  or  special  negligence), 
is  sufficiently  exact  for  all  philosophical  purposes,  and  sufficiently 
flexible  for  the  purposes  of  practical  jurisprudence. 

§  59.  That  the  doctrine  of  a  third  grade  of  culpa,  called  culpa 
levissima,  was  taken  by  Lord  Holt  and  Sir  William  Jones^  not 
from  the  classical  Eoman  law^  which  was  the  law  of  business 
Itome^  but  from  the  scholastic  jurists^  who  dealt  with  the  question 
as  behmgmg  rather  to  speculative  than  to  regulative  jurisprudence. 
—  The  Justinian  Digest,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  compilation  of 
the  l^al  opinions  of  thirty-nine  jurists,  the  earliest  of  whom,  Q. 
Mucins  Scaevola,  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero ;  the  latest  of 
whom  died  two  hundred  years  before  the  Digest  was  compiled. 
The  jurists  thus  quoted  form,  therefore,  a  chain  of  high  juridi- 
cal intellects  who,  during  an  era  of  four  hundred  years,  were 
moulded  by  and  in  their  turn  moulded  the  commercial  and  social 
activity  of  Rome. 

The  relations  which  they  were  called  upon  to  determine  were 
of  unparalleled  extension  and  complexity.  Rome,  during  this 
period  of  four  centuries,  was  mistress  of  the  world,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  had  to  be  directed  by  her  courts.  Her  genius 
was  eminently  administrative ;  and  the  powers  of  intellect  which 
she  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  multitudinous  practical 
issues  which  it  became,  necessary  for  her  to  settle,  were  at  least 
equal  to  those  which  she  lavished  so  exuberantly  in  the  depart- 
ments of  oratory,  of  history,  and  of  poetry.  Nor,  as  the  dates 
which  have  just  been  given  show,  was  the  development  of  this 
high  juridical  activity  limited  in  the  sense  in  which  our  modem 
jurisprudences  are  limited.  Our  Anglo-American  jurisprudence, 
in  its  conmiercial  side,  cannot  be  said  to  be  over  two  hundred 
years  old ;  and  during  these  two  hundred  years  it  has  been  occu- 
pied as  much  in  the  adoption  of  new  doctrines,  as  in  the  logical 
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application  of  old.    DiBtinciive  German  jurispradence,  now  so 
elaborate  and  authoritative,  is  scarcely  one  hundred  years  old ;  dis- 
tinctive French  jurisprudence  not  much  olden    But  the  Roman 
jurists,  whose  opinions  the  Digest  collects,  began  to  write  when 
Roman  jurisprudence  had  assumed  a  setiled  shape ;  and  when  it 
was  virtnially  an  induction,  definite  though  still  unsystematized, 
of  the  business  regulations  of  an  empire  whose  genius  was  admin- 
istration, whose  mode  of  expression  at  once  the  most  stately,  the 
most  impressive,  and  the  most  exact,  and  whose  field  was  all  civil- 
ization.     Hence  these  great  jurists,  who,  for  four  hundred  years 
were  occupied  in  defining  and  applying  these  settied  business  rules, 
wrote  not  speculatively  but  r^^latively •    Their  genius  was  neces- 
sarily practical.      They  did  not  deal  with  men  as  an  ideal,  as 
we  will  presentiy  more  fully  see ;  and  this  fact  is  worthy  of  pecul- 
iar weight  in  the  discussions  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage. 
They  recognized  —  they  were  forced  by  experience  to  recognize 
—  the  trutii,  that  no  abstract  speculative  refinements  could  be  im- 
posed as  rules  of  business  action.     Hence,  dealing  with  business 
as  it  actually  arose,  they  dealt  with  it  in  the  concrete,  laying  down 
only  such  general  maxims  as  the  experience  of  the  past  and  pres- 
ent told  them  would  be  of  value  in  the  determination  of  business 
issues  in  the  future.    If  we  seek  in  the  Digest  for  a  series  of  all 
embracing  principles,  each  logically  subdivided  with  the  exactness 
and  delicacy  with  which,  on  a  blank  piece  of  paper,  straight  lines 
may  be  made  to  radiate  from  a  given  centre,  then  we  will  seek  in 
vain.    As  Dr.  Johnson  once  said,  you  may  walk  in  a  straight  line 
on  a  desert,  but  you  cannot  walk  in  a  straight  line  on  Cheapside. 
Speculative  engineering  runs  its  railroads  over  valleys,  under 
mountains,  and  through  wilds ;  practical  engineering  makes  such 
deflections  and  curves  as  are  called  for  by  the  peculiarities  of  the 
face  of  nature,  and  the  demands  of  population.     To  illustrate 
this  by  turning  to  the  point  immediately  before  us,  speculative 
jurisprudence  divides  negligence  (culpa)  into  a  series  of  grades ; 
and  it  declares  that  in  certain  cases  it  exacts  a  diligentia  diUgen- 
timmi  or  dUigentia  exactiMimi^ — a  standard  as  we  will  presentiy 
see^  which  is  impracticable  and  absurd.    The  practical  jurispru- 
dence of  the  classical  jurists,  however,  dealing  with  men  as  they 
really  are,  and  with  business  as  it  actually  arises,  rejected  these 
excessive  refinements.    Of  the  dUigewtia  dUigentisnmi  or  perfect 
diligence,  witii  its  antitiiesis  of  culpa  levisrima  or  infinitesimal 
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negligence,  the  Digest,  viewing  the  terms  as  categorical,  knows 
nothing.  The  words  dUigentia  dUigentisiimi  and  euipa  levissima 
undoubtedly  appear  a  few  times  in  the  Corpus  Juris.  They  do 
not,  however,  express  distinct  grades  of  diligentia  and  of  ctdpa. 
They  are  used,  on  the  contrary,  simply  to  designate  such  partic- 
ular intensities  of  business  duty  as  require  that  such  business  duty 
should,  in  the  special  case,  be  performed  with  particular  care. 
The  jurists  do  not  say,  ^^  There  is  such  a  thing  as  perfect  diligence 
to  be  exacted,  and  infinitesimal  negligence  to  be  punished;" 
for  they  know  that  no  business  transaction  is  conducted  with  per- 
fect diligence  and  without  infinitesimal  negligence ;  and  hence 
that  to  exact  perfect  diligence  and  punish  infinitesimal  negligence 
in  any  particular  enterprise  would  be  to  prevent  such  enterprise 
from  being  undertaken.  Hence  they  content  themselves  with 
a  simple,  obvious,  easily  applicable,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
necessary  distinction.  Is  a  transaction  one  of  business,  or  not  of 
business  ?  If  of  business,  then  the  person  undertaking  it  is  bound 
to  display  the  business  diligence  of  a  good  business  man,  when  ex- 
ercising his  particular  business ;  diligentia  diligentis  ;  diligentia 
quam  diligent  paterfamilias  in  suis  rebus  praestare  solet^^  a  dili- 
gence analogous  to  that  which  a  vigilant  head  of  a  household  ex- 
ercises in  his  domestic  affairs.  If  the  transaction  be  not  of  busi- 
ness ;  if ,  as  in  the  illustration  already  given  of  a  depositwm^  a 
thing  is  simply  left  with  another  person,  with  no  obligation  ex- 
acted or  confidence  specially  imposed,  as  to  its  safe  keeping; 
then  the  diligence  required  is  simply  that  which  is  exercised  by  a 
person  without  business  qualifications,  —  a  person,  therefore,  who 
only  sees  and  guards  against  perils  such  as  persons  not  ex- 
perts in  the  particular  business  see  and  guard  against,  and  hence 
the  bailee  or  praestator  in  such  case  is  only  liable  for  nimia  neg- 
ligentia^  i.  e.  non  intelligere  quod  amnes  inteUigunt.  To  negli- 
gence or  culpa  of  the  first  class  was  assigned  the  term  culpa  letns, 
—  slight  or  spedal  negligence.  To  negligence  or  culpa  of  the 
second  class  was  assigned  the  term  ctdpa  lata^  —  gross  or  ordi- 
nary negligence. 

When,  however,  cases  of   oulpa  came  to  be  adjudicated, 

there  were  occasions  in  which,  either  in  aggravation  or  excuse, 

tiie   question,  as   has  been  seen,*  might  be  invoked  whether 

the  praestator^  or  party  called  upon  to  make  good  his  conduct, 

^  As  to  meaning  of  paterfamUku  see  supra,  §  81.  *  Supra,  {  64. 
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showed  in  the  particular  transaction  investigated  the  diligence  he 
showed  in  his  own  affairs,  —  diligefdia  quam  suis  rebus  adhibere 
$olety  or  diligentia  quam  suis.  Hence  cvlpcL^  in  the  law  of  business 
Rome,  as  exhibited  in  the  Corpus  Juris^  may  be  thus  tabulated :  — 


What  diligence  is  exacted: 

I.  In  business  transactions,  diUgentia 

diligentiSf  or  diligence  of  a  good 
business  man,  exercising  a  dili- 
gence in  his  particular  business 
analogous  to  that  which  a  yigi- 
lant  head  of  a  family  exercises  in 
his  domestic  affairs. 

II.  In  transactions  not  of  a  business 

character;  common  and  ordinary 
care,  such  as  a  person  not  pro- 
*fe8sing  the  particular  specialty  is 
likely  to  exercise. 


Correlative  negligence: 

L  Business  negligence,  culpa  lata, 
slight  or  special  negligence;  the 
lack  of  such  diligence  as  a  good 
business  man  in  the  particular 
transaction  investigated,  such 
transaction  relating  to  his  busi- 
ness, would  show  in  such  business. 

II.  Lata  culpa;  gross  or  ordinary 
negligence,  the  neglecting  of  the 
ordinary  care  that  is  taken  by 
persons  not  such  experts ;  non 
intelligere  quod  omnes  inleUigunL 


As  evidential  phases  of  both  of  these  kinds  of  negligence,  but 
not  forming  a  distinct  class,  comes  in  the  diligentia  quam  suis 
rebus  adhibere  solet;  the  diligentia  quam  suis  which  has  been 
already  noticed.^ 

§  60.  Causes  of  adoption  of  a  more  speculative  and  unreal 
classification.  —  Such  is  the  classification  made  by  the  business 
jurists  of  Rome,  when  at  her  prime.^  The  last  of  these  jurists, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  died  nearly  two  centuries  before  the  for- 
mation of  the  Justinian  compilation,  and  they  ceased  to  speak, 
therefore,  as  Rome  began  to  decline.  In  the  dark  ages,  juris- 
prudence as  well  as  business,  was  asleep ;  and  jurisprudence  was 

^  See  supra,  §  54.  basis  of  other  systems,  and  mingling, 
*  **  These  older  professors  of  Roman  as  we  may  hope,  with  the  new  institu- 
jurisprudence,"  says  Hallam  (Middle  tions  of  philosophic  legislators,  con- 
Ages,  Vol.  II.  ch.  9,  pt  2),  speaking  tinue  to  influence  the  social  relations 
of  the  scholastic  jurists,  "  are  infected,  of  mankind  long  after  its  direct  au- 
as  we  are  told,  with  the  faults  and  thority  shall  be  abrogated.  The  ruins 
ignorance  of  their  time  ;  failing  in  the  of  ancient  Rome  supplied  the  mate- 
e3q>ontion  of  ancient  laws  through  m-  rials  of  a  new  city ;  and  the  fragments 
correctness  of  manuscripts  and  want  of  of  her  law,  which  have  been  already 
iubsidiary  learning,  or  perverting  their  wrought  into  the  recent  codes  of 
sense  through  the  verbal  subdeties  of  France  and    Prussia,  will    probably, 

scholastic  philosophy But  the  under  other  names,  guide  far  distant 

Code  of  Justinian,  stripped  of  its  im-  generations  by  the  sagacity  of  Modes- 
purer  alloy,  and  of  the  tedious  glosses  tinus  and  Ulpian." 
of   its  commentators,  will  form  the 
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the  first  to  awake.  It  assnmed,  however,  at  its  awakening,  a 
specQlatiye  rather  than  a  regnlatiye  type ;  for  in  fact,  like  other 
sciences  at  that  era,  not  having  the  subject  matter  of  reality  on 
which  to  work,  it  was  forced  to  occupy  itself  with  the  purely 
ideal.  The  jurists  of  this  reviyal  took,  indeed,  the  Corpus  Juri$ 
as  their  basis,  but  for  the  Corpus  Juris  their  treatises  soon  became 
substitutes.  For  the  Corpus  Juris  is  an  immense  work ;  and  of 
this  the  Digest,  consisting  of  extracts,  by  no  means  systematically 
classified,  of  opinions  of  the  great  business  jurists  on  cases  stated, 
constitutes  three  fourths.  The  Digest,  as  now  reproduced  in 
Mommsen^s  magnificent  edition,  contains  twice  as  much  material  as 
do  the  Revised  Statutes  of  New  York.  Of  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
New  York,  however,  there  are  innumerable  copies,  and  each  copy 
has  an  adequate  index.  Of  the  Digest  there  were  very  few  copies, 
even  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  indeed  it  was  for  a  long  tune 
an  accepted  fact  that  until  the  discovery  by  Lothar  II.  in  1136,  of 
the  Florentine  Manuscript,  the  work  in  its  completeness  was  lost, 
Of  the  works  of  the  jurists  which  are  condensed  in  the  Jus* 
tinian  Digest  only  two  survive:  the  first  is  the  Sententiae  of 
Julius  Paulus,  which,  however,  is  only  an  epitome,  and  which 
shared  the  long  oblivion  of  the  Digest ;  the  secoiid  is  the  Insti'^ 
tutianes  of  Gaius,  which  was  discovered,  in  1816,  by  Niebuhr,  in  a 
monastery  at  Verona,  covered  by  writings  of  St.  Jerome.^    It  is 

1  M  The  original  work  of  Graius,**  want  of  something  to  write  on,  some- 
says  Professor  Hadley  (Lectures,  p.  thing  abundant,  easily  procured,  and 
71},  **  was  until  recently  supposed  to  inexpensive,  such  as  the  later  world 
haTe  shared  in  the  general  wreck  has  learned  to  manufacture  from  its 
which  has  overtaken  the  body  of  liter-  rags.  If  the  ancients  had  possessed 
atore  to  which  it  belonged.  But  about  paper  like  ours,  they  would  hardly 
fifty  years  ago  it  was  discovered  under  have  failed  to  invent  printing,  which, 
circomstances  so  remai^able  as  to  indeed,  as  it  was,  they  narrowly  missed 
deserve  a  somewhat  particular  state-  doing.  Parchment  —  the  best  mate- 
ment.  rial  which  they  had  —  was  never  abun- 

^  The  manuscript  which  contains  it  dant,  and  of   course    always  costly. 

is  of  the  class  called  palimpsest  or  Hence  it  was  a  very  common  practice, 

rescript  —  palimpsest^    t.    e.  '  rubbed  especially  with  the  monkish  scribes  of 

again,'  '  scraped  again,'  so  as  to  efface  the  eariy  Middle  Ages,  to  write  on 

the  text  first  written  on  them,  and  parchment  that  had  been  written  on 

make  clear  space  (carie  Hanehe)  for  a  before.    If  the  owner  cared  little  for 

sew  text ;  or  rescript,  u  e.  '  written  the  old  text,  or  if  he  had  it  in  some 

over  again '  with  a  new  text  after  other  copy,  he  would  wipe  it  out  with 

the  first  had  been  cancelled.  a  sponge,  often  scraping  the  surface  to 

**  The  old  world  suffered  sorely  for  make  the  obliteration  more  complete, 
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shown  abundantly  by  Gnterbock,  in  his  treatise  on  Bracton,^  that 
by  Bracton,  whose  diligence  and  intelligence  cannot  be  dispated, 
the  Corpus  Juri$  was  only  known  through  the  scholastic  exposi- 
tions.   The  jurists  of  business  Rome  were  no  longer  read.    Their 

and  would  then  write  t)i6  new  text  in  ogniced  the  work  as  being  the  lost  In- 
itt  place.    Bescripts  have  been  found  stitutes  of  Gains, 
in  which  parts  of  the  Bible  haye  thus  '*  The  Prussian  Goyemment  being 
been  blotted  out  to  make  way  for  called  upon  for  aid,  sent  immediately 
scholastic  divinity  or  monkish  legends,  to  Verona  two  men,  one  eminent  as  a 
"  In  many  cases  the  old  letters  are  jurist,  the  other  distinguished  for  his 
still  traceable  under  the  new ;  in  oth-  knowledge  of  manuscripts,  who  spent 
ers  they  can  be  made  traceable  by  ap-  seyeral   months   in  deciphering   the 
plying  a  solution  of  nutgalls,  or  some  text,  and  made  out  nearly  eyerythiag 
other  chemical  re-agent,  to  freshen  up  which  diligence  and  skill  could  accom- 
the  ink  with  which  they  were  written,  plish.    The  task  was  difficult  through- 
By  such  processes  a  good  deal  that  is  out,  and  in  some  parts  utterly  desper- 
yaluable  has  been  read  out,  since  the  ate.    About  a  quarter  of  the  paroh- 
beginning  of  this  century,  from  pa-  ment   had   twice   gone  through  the 
limpsest    manuscripts,    especially  by  process  of  obliteration  and  rewriting, 
Cardinal  Mai,  the  late  keeper  of  the  so  that  the  clearly  legible  text  was  the 
Vatican  Library.    But  the  recoyered  third  which  had  been  written  upon  it 
Institutes  of  Gains  is  perhaps  worth  "It    should    seem    that   some  old 
all  the  rest  put  together.    The  dis-  monk,  wishing  to  copy  certain  works 
coyery  was   made   by  the  historian  of  St.  Jerome,  cast  his  eyes  upon  this 
Niebuhr.     In   1816  he  was  sent  by  parchment  of  Gains,  and  thought  it 
the  Prussian  Government  as  minister  well  fitted  for  his  purpose.    A  bode 
to  Bome,  in  order  to  pursue  there  the  of  law,  and  especially  obsolete  law, 
researches  necessary  for  his  Boman  would  not  be  of  much  value  in  his  eyes, 
history.  On  the  way  he  stopped  at  sev-  '*  Having  erased  the  old  text  by 
eral  cities  to  examine  palimpsest  manu-  rubbing  and  scraping,  he  began  to 
scripts  preserved  in  their  libraries  copy  his  St  Jerome,  but,  for  some 
"  Among  the  rest  he  looked  into  reason  unknown  to  us,  gave  up  his 
the  Chapter  Library  at  Verona,  spend-  work  when  he  had  used  only  a  quarter 
ing  parts  of  two  days  in  the  place ;  and  of  the  writing  material  thus  obtained, 
there  he  discovered  a  palimpsest  of  The  parchment  must  have  fallen  after- 
considerable  extent,  which  a  hasty  ex-  ward  into  the  hands  of  some  other  per- 
amination  showed  him  to  contain  in  son,  perhaps  a  brother  of  the  same 
its  original  text  the   work  of  some  convent,  who  also  wished  to  make  a 
Boman  jurist.    Savigny,  to  whom  he  copy  of  St  Jerome,  but  was  not  satis- 
wrote  an  account  of  his  discovery,  rec-  fied  with  the  beginnings  of  his  prede- 

^  Gitterbock,  Henricus  de  Bracton  the  Boman  Law,  &c.  by  Carl  Gttter- 

und  sein  Verhiiltniss  Zum  Bomischen  bock,  translated  by  Brinton  Coxe. 

Bechte,  1862.     Of  this  work  a  trans-  See  also  Savigny,  Geschichte  det 

lation,  with  valuable  notes,  was  pub-  Bomischen  Bechts  im  Mittelalter,  IV. 

lished  in  Philadelphia,  in  1866,  under  In  the  second  edition,  p.  580,  will  be 

the  title,  Bracton,  and  his  Belations  to  found  an  essay  by  Wenck  on  Glan- 

ville  and  Bracton. 
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place  was  assumed  by  scholastic  jurists  who  dealt  with  society  not 
as  a  reality  bat  as  an  ideal. 

eessQT.    He  tkeMfore  erased  what  tlie  "  Da  tempfl  de  Gaius,  k  la  place  de 

latter  had  written,  and  need  the  whole,  oe  syst^me  dea  douse  Tables,  on  sui- 

or  nearly  the  whole,  parehment  for  hia  vait  un  syst^me  ^tabli  par  le  Pr^teur. 

own  mannacript.    In  these  processes  Paul  dit,  en  parlant  de  se  second  sy9» 

the  leavea  were  arrangred  without  ref*  t^me,  qu'il  a  ^t^  introduit  more  on 

erenoe  to  the  original  order,  but  only  moribus  {eod»  he,  §  6  et  7.) 

three  leaves  were  wholly  lost.    When  **  Le  Pr^teur  permet  k  la  personne 

these  are  added  to  the  parts  which,  injuria  d'estlmer  elle-mdme  Tin  jure : 

after  all  use  of  glasses,  re-agents,  and  le  juge  a  un  pouvoir  discrdtionnaire 

guessing,  were  found  entirely  unde-  pour  condamner  solt  au  montant  de 

dpherable,  it  appears  that  about  a  I'estimation    ainsi   faite,  soit  k   une 

tenth  part  of  the  original  work  is  somme   moindre.    Mais,    le   Pr^teur 

gone.  ayant     coutume     d'estimer    Tlnjure 

**  The  nine  tenths  that  remain  haye  atroce,   lorsqull    fixe    pour    quelle 

thrown  great  l^ht  on  the  condition  of  sonune  sera  fait  le  vadtmonkan  •[Le 

the  Roman  law  in  its  best  period,  and  vadimonium  est  la  promesse  faite  par 

have  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  study  le  d^endeur  de  se  repr^nter  eerto 

of  ita  hiatoiy.  die,  Yoy.  Gains,  lY.  §  184,  et  suiv.],  la 

'*  It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  let-  m^me  somme  est  indiqu^   dans   U 

tera  of  the  recovered  text  show  by  ibrmule,  et  le  juge,  bien  qu'il  puiase 

their  forms  that  they  must  have  been  condamner   k  une   somme   moindre, 

written  before  the  time  of  Justinian,  n'ose  habitnellement  pas  user  de  oe 

It  may  be  doubted  indeed  whether  the  pouvoir,  prapUr  ^ffiius  Praetori$  atie- 

work  was  ever  copied  after  Justinian's  laritatem    (7).     Craius,    lU.    ]     224, 

legislation  had  given  it  a  new  form,  Comp.  Inst,  i  7  (2*  alin^)  De  injur, 

and  made  the  old  one  obsolete  and  H  fant  surtont  remarquer  dans  ce  sys- 

Invalid."  t^me  le  pouvoir  discr^tionnaire  laiss^ 

The  hiatoiy  of  the  Boman  law  of  an  juge.    L'appr^iation  personnelle 

Delicts  is  thus  skilfully  traced  by  De-  joue  ici    le  plus    grand    r51e.     On 

maageat  (Conrs  de  Droit  Romain,  HL  pent  suppoaer  deux  juges  ^galement 

411 ;  Paris,  1888)  :  ^-  int^gres  ^galement  ^lair^s :  saisis  de 

**  La  ha  des  douse  Tables  avait  at-  la  mAme  actio  injvariarum,  II    est    k 

tach^  certaines  peines  au  d^t  d'ia-  pen  pr^s  certain  qulls   n'arriveront 

jnres.    Potfia  injwriarum  ex  lege  zn.  pas  au  m6me  chiffre  de  condamnation. 

7Vi6u2aruin,  dit  Gains,  propter  num^  **  Dans  le  droit  de  Justinien,  le  sys- 

ftrum  quidem  rfqdum  talio  erat;  propter  \kmQ  ^tabU  par  les  Pr^teurs  est  encore 

09  ver6  fraetum  aui  eoUmtm,  irecert-  en    usage,    in   judicHs  frequentatur. 

tantm  auitan  poena  erai  conetkuiaf  et  L'aeUimatio  injuriae   depend    de    la 

viddMuUtsr  UUe  temponbue   in  magnd  quality  et  de  I'honn^tet^  de  la  per- 

pavpertaUealitidoneaeieiaepeeuniariae  sonne.    S^t-il  mtoe  de  I'injure  faite 

poenae  essa.     Comosent.   m.  {  223.  a  un  esclave,  une  certaine  gradation 

Comp.  Inst.  {  7  (1*  alin^)  De  ii^'ur,  doit  Stre  observ^   par   le   juge  eu 

Snivaat  Pftul  (^SenL  Y.  lY.  §  6),  la  dgard  k  la  condition  de  cet  esclave. 

Im  des  douae  Tables  statnait  de  fa-  Inst,  f  7  (3*  aUnda)  De  injur. 

mosie  carmmint$f  membris  rt^rtui  ei  oe^  ^  Ind^pendamment  de  Paction  d'in- 

oibvM  fraetie,  jures  r^glement^  par  le  Pr^teur,  la 
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§  61.   Speculations  of  particular  scholastic  jurists. —  Of  these 
jarists,  the  earliest,  so  far  as  concerns  the  question  immediately 

loi  Cornelia  en  avait  introdait  une  qu'une  injure  ayant  6t4  address^  k 

autre  en  faveur  de  celui  qui  pretend  un  fiis  de  fiuniUe,  le  coupable  pent  dtre 

avoir  ^t^  pouss^  ou  frapp^  ou  qui  pr4-  condamn^  plus  s^y^ment   en   tant 

tend  qn'on  est  entr^  de  force  chez  lui.  qu*il  a  injuria  le  fils,  moins  s^v^re- 

Inst.    §  8,  De  injur.     £n  yertu  de  ment  en  tant  qu'il  a  injuria  le  p^re,  si, 

cette  loi  Cornelia,  on  pent  agir  soit  par  ezemple,  le  fils  ^tait  revetu  de 

eivUiter,  Boit  criminaliter,    Marcien,  L.  qnelqne  dignity     L.  SO.  §  1  et  L*  81. 

87.  §  1.  D.  De  injur,    H  importe  de  D.  De  injur, 

Bavoir   si    P injure    est  ou  n'est  pas  '*4*  Enfin    nous    savons    que,    du 

atroce.    L'atrocit^    de    Tin  jure    pent  temps    de    Gains,  c'dtatt  habituelle- 

r^sulter  ex  facto,  ex  loco  ou  ex  per^  ment  le  Pr^teur  Ini-mdme  qui  estimait 

ionSL    Ex  facto:  la  personne  a  ^t^  I'injure    atroce.     Ci-dessus,  p.  411. 

bless^    ou   frapp^e  de  verges.    Ex  L'action  injuriarum  n'est  pas  donn^ 

loco:  la  personne  a  6t6  injuria  au  seulement  contre  I'auteurde  Tinjuie, 

th^ltre  ou  sur  la  place  publique  ou  en  contre  celui  quipercussiL 

prince  du  Pr^teur.     £z  personk :  ^  £Ue  est  donn^  ^galement  contre 

c'est  un  magistrat  qui  a  6t6  injuria  ou  llnstigateur  du  d^lit,  contre  celui  qui 

bien  Tin  jure  a  ^t^  faite  k  nn  s^nateur  dolofecil  vd  curatfit  ut  cui  mala  pugno 

par  un  homme  de  basse  condition,  k  percuteretur,    Inst.  §  11.  Z>e  injur.   Le 

un  ascendant  ou  k  un  patron  par  son  d^it  d'injures  a  ceci  de  pardcutier 

descendant  ou  par  son  affranchi.  Jus-  que,  pour  qu'il  existe,  il  ne  suffit  pas 

tinien  ajoute  que  Tatrocit^  de  Tin  jure  de  la  mauvaise  intention  d*un  homme, 

peut  encore  r^sulter  de  la  place  oil  intention  mdmer^alis^  par  des  actes: 

Pon  est  frapp^  veluti  si  in  ocuh  qui$  '<  H  n'y  a  dflit  qu*autant  que  lln- 

percusserit :  Tin  jure  alors  est  atroce,  jure  est  ressentie  par  celui  k  qui  eUe 

sans  distinguer  si  elle  a  4\ji  faite  k  un  s'addresse.    C'est  ce  qu'on  ezprime 

paterfamilids  ou    k  un    filiusfamiliAs.  en  disant  que  Taction  d'injures  ^fwsnn- 

Gaius,  IIL  §  225 ;  Inst  |  9.  Z>e  injur,  ukuione  aboletur.    La  personne  ne  se 

Quel  int^rfit  pratique  y  at-il  k  savoir  sentant  pas  offens^,  il  ne  peut  naltre 

si  I'injure  est  ou  n'est  pas  atroce?  k  son  profit  aucnne  action  d'injures. 

L'int^rdt   existe  sous  plusieurs  rap-  Ideb,  dit  Justinien,  ei  quis  injuriam 

ports:  dereUqueritf  hoc  est^  staltm  passus  ad 

*<  lo  Comme  nous  Pavons  vn,  Tin-  animum  $uum  non  revoc<tverii,  posted^ 

jure    address^    k   nn    esclave  n'est  ex  poemtentiSt,  remiseam  injuriam  nan 

cens^  atteindre  le  maitre  qu'autant  poUrit  recolere,    Inst  §  12.  i>e  injur. 
qu'elle  est  atroce.   Ci-dessus,  p.  410. 

'<  2®  L'action  injuriam  ne  peut  dtre  ^  De  m6me  qu'il  n'y  a  point  d^t  a! 

intent^  par  un  afiranchi  contre  son  dks  le  principe  la  personne  injuria  a 

patron,  par  un  enfant  sui  juris  contre  d^daign^  Pinjure,  de  m6me  le  d^t  eat 

son    ascendant,   qu'autant   que   I'af-  compMtement  effac^  si  la  personne 

franchi  on  Penfant  se  plaint  d'avoir  qui  d'abord  s'dtait  ^mue  de  Poffenae 

re^u  une  injure  atroce.     Ulpien,  L.  7.  I'a  ensuite  pardonn^.    Aussi  Paction 

{  2  et  8.  D.  De  injur.  injuriarum  est  elle  ^teinte  ^mo  jure 

**  8^  La  condamnation  est  plus  forte  par  on  simple  paote.    Par  suite  de  la 

quand  Pinjure  est  atroce.    Par  appli-  mdme  id^e.  Paction  ne  peut  6tre  in- 

cation    de   cette   id^  nous   Toyona  ient^e  que  dans  Pann^e,  et  elle  s'^va- 
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before  us,  was  Accarsias  (1182-1260),  whose  ApparattM  Authen- 
tiearwn  was  published  in  Lyons  in  1589,  and  was  constantly 
appealed  to,  as  Holtzendorff  tells  us,  in  the  ooarts  as  then  reor- 
ganized ;  and  whose  speculations  therefore  were  receiyed  as  un- 
doubted law  by  magistrates  to  whom  the  examination  of  the 
Corpus  Juri%  would  have  been  impracticable.  By  Accursius,  culpa 
tatissima  and  doltis  were  made  convertible ;  and  culpa^  outside  of 
dolu»^  was  divided  into  the  three  grades  of  culpa  lata^  culpa  levUy 
and  culpa  levisnma.  But  with  this  poverty  of  analysis  subse- 
quent theorists  were  not  contented.  ^^  Corasius,"  we  are  told  by 
Wening  Ingenheim,^  added  to  culpa  lata^  levis  and  levisnma^  a 
Uviar;  and  Sebast.  Medices  announced  six  grades,  culpa  lata 
itself,  theretofore  intact,  being  subjected  to  subdivision."  Faber 
(1280*1340),  who  is  cited  as  authoritative  by  both  Pothier  and 
Sir  W.  Jones,  and  who  fell  back  on  the  three  grades,  is  declared 
by  Sir  W.  Jones  *^  to  have  discovered  no  error  in  the  common 

nooit  par  la  mort  de  celw  qui  poavait  criminelle  et  Taction  ciyile :  on  ne 

llntenter.  pent  pas  exeroer  Tune  et  Tautre. 

**  Une  antre  particularity  de  Faction  '<  Cela  e'ezptique,  parceque  le  but 

tft/tfrMtm,  c'est  qu'elle  peut  quelqnefois  poursuivi  est  toujours  le  mdme :  ut  vin- 

te«  ezerc^e  par  un  fils  de  f amille.    H  dicetur,  non  ut  damnum  sarciatur,  Yoy. 

7  avait  dans  I'Edit  du  Fr^teur  une  Paul,  L.  6,  et  Ulpien,  L.  7.  §  1.  D.  D0 

disposition  ainsi  oon^ue :  Si  ei  qui  in  injur.     Lorsque   o'est  I'action  crim* 

aUerim  poiesUtie  erU  injuria  Jacta  es$e  inelle  qui  est  intent^e,  eUe  n'aboutit 

dteeiuTf  et  neque  is  eujus  in  pdtestate  pas  necessairement  k  une  simple  eonr 

estpraetens  erit,neque  procurator  qui$*  damnation  p^cuniare,  mais  officio  Ju- 

quam  exitUU  qui  eo  nomine  agat,  eaund  dicis  extraordinaria  poena  reo  irrogatur, 

eognitd  ^m  qui  injuriam  accepiue  dieO'  Pour  les  details,  Voy.  le  litre,  d^ja 

tur  judicium  dabo»    L.  17.  §  10.  D.  De  eit^,  des  Sentences  de  Paul  (V,  lY). 

v^ur,    Dans  les,  §§  suiyants,  Ulpien  **  £n  g^n^ral,  dans  une  action  crim- 

oommente  cette  disposition  de  I'edit  inelle  on  doit  comparaltre   en   per- 

**  Lorsqu'un  fils  de  famille  a  ^t^  in-  sonne ;  et  sp^cialement,  pour  la  ma- 

jvri^  sH  devient  ensuite  #tii  juris  k  lui  ti^re   qui    nous   oocupe,  Paul  disait 

•eol  d^sormais  pent  appartenir  Texer-  autrefois :  Injuriam  non  nisipraesenies 

cice  de  Taction  injuriam*     Ulpien,  L.  aeeusare  possunL    Sent,  Tit.  cit.  §  12. 

17.  $  22.  D.  De  injur,    Enfin,  lors-  Mais  une  Constitution  de  Z^non,  rap- 

qu'un  fils  de  farnUIe  a  re^  Tune  des  pel^e  par  Justinien,  decide  que  les 

toois  injures  pr^vnes  par  la  loi  Come-  viri  Ulustres  et  ceux  qui  sont  encore 

lia,  Ini  seul,  non  son  p^re,  peut  in-  an-dessus  d'eux  peuvent   m6me  par 

tenter   Taction   eiyile   de   cette   loL  procureur  poursuivre  Taction  crimi- 

Ulpien,  L.  6.  $  6.  D.  De  injur.  nelle  d'injures  ou  y  d^fendre.    Inst. 

**  Toot  d^lit  d'injures  permet  d'agir  §  10  (2*  alin^),  De  injur.** 

0oit  crimiinaliter,  aoit  cieiUter.     Inst.  ^  Die  Lehre  vom  Schadensersatzei 

f  10  (ler  alin^a)  De  injur.      Seule-  Heidelberg,  1S41,  p.  104. 
ment^  ici  il  iant  choisir  entre  Taction 
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interpretation ; "  thoogfa  by  eminent  Oerman  critics  it  is  asserted 
that  while  Faber  limited  himself  to  three  grades,  tiiese  were  very 
different  as  to  definition  from  those  of  Accnrsios.  Zasius  (1461- 
1585),  Duarenus  (1509-1559),  and  Vinnios  (1588-1657),  whom 
both  Sir  W.  Jones  and  Pothier  invoke,  accepted,  on  the  authority 
of  their  predecessors,  the  triple  subdivision,  though  with  much 
fluctuation  of  definition ;  while  Coccejus  (1644-1719),  receiving 
the  triple  cUvision  as  established,  added  as  a  distinct  head  that  of 
culpa  in  conereto^  or  culpa  in  respect  to  diliffentia  quam  suU^  whidi 
has  been  already  noticed.^  It  is  true  that  Donellus  (1527-1591), 
with  a  far  keener  insight  of  the  Oarpus^  declared  that  he  could 
find  no  classical  authority  for  the  third  grade  of  culpi9  hvisnmoj 
and  argued  that  the  institution  of  such  a  test  was  incompatible 
with  the  resuscitation  of  commercial  activity.  But  Donellus  had 
but  few  followers ;  and,  indeed,  the  then  uncertainty  of  the  text 
of  the  Digest,  and  the  high  authority  which  in  that  age  scholastic 
jurisprudence  had  obtained,  interposed  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  revision  of  the  accepted  opinion.  Hence 
we  can  understand  why  Pothier  (1699-1722),  whose  intellectual 
subtlety  found  so  much  with  whidi  to  sympathize  in  the  refine- 
ments of  the  scholastic  jurists,  declares,  after  citing  them,  that 
the  triple  division  of  culpa  is  the  doctrine  commune  de  toue  Um 
interpritee  eur  U  prestation  de  la  faute :  and  at  the  close  of  hiB 
reply  to  Le  Brun,  who  struggled  to  revive  Donellus's  doctrine,' 
adds:  *^ Telle  avait  6t6  jusqu-lk  present  la  doctrine  unaniment 
tenue  par  tons  les  interpretes  des  lois  Romaines,  ot  par  lea 
auteurs  de  traits  de  droit."  And  we  can  also  understand  how 
Sir  W.  Jones  (1746-1794),  misled  by  Pothier,  should  state : »  "  I 
cannot  learn  whether  M.  Le  Brun  ever  published  a  reply,  Imt  J 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  his  system  has  gained  but  little  grouaid 
tn  France^  and  that  the  old  interpretation  continues  universalljf 

>  SsSoetufy  in  kk  glois  to  L.  8S.  D.  tnithtluui  defarenes,  remarks :  "  Mam 

depoi.  ghres  levi$,  hsiotf  and  2miM-  ioUto   denken,  dsM  diese.    Scholas- 

mu$ :  ^  Ksm  inter  raperladTum  efc  pot-  taadio  Aberwiti  nnnmehr  von  antem 

ittvam  est  medium  neoesssrium,  seilip  Lefarstiifalen,  wie  sus  unseni  Schrif- 

cet  eomparatiTas.'*    He  admits,  how-  ten,  j^nzlich  Yerbsnnt  seL" 

ever,  that  the  law  does  not  sustain  *  ^isat  sur  la  prestation  de  fauteSf 

him  in  tliis :    **  Tamen  de  ista  cripa  fto.  {Mur  Le  Brun,  svec  une  disseria- 

nied]a,qnam  IsTiorem  appellamns,  non  Hon  due  C^^bre  Pdtbier,  Puis,  1813. 

curaverunt  legidatores  speeiaUter  dis-  •  Bailments,  p.  81. 
ponere."   Upon  this  Basse,  with  more 
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admitted  on  the  Continent  both  hy  theorists  and  practicers.^^  Re- 
lying on  Sir  W.  Jones,  this  judgment  has-  been  adopted  as 
oondnnye  by  a  series  of  subsequent  eminent  Anglo-American 
expositors,  including  Judge  Story. 

§  62.  2.  By  the  present  authoritative  expositors  of  the  Roman  Law 
the  doctrine  of  a  triple  division  of  culpa  (culpa  lata,  culpa  leyis, 
culpa  leviflsima)  is  rejected.  —  Of  France  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
in  the  present  French  Code  culpa  levissima  finds  no  recognition. 
The  only  form  of  diligence  known  in  the  Code  (art.  1187),  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ordinary  diligence  of  a  common  and  inexperi- 
enced agent,  is  the  diligence  of  a  bon  pire  de  famtUe  ;  which, 
as  expounded  by  Le  Bran,  is  a  diligence  in  a  particular  business 
analogous  to  that  which  is  exhibited  by  a  prudent  and  intelligent 
liead  of  a  family  in  the  management  of  his  household.^ 

^  Demangeat   adds   the   foDowing  Cet  auteur  Bontient  qne  la  doctrine 

Talaable  oomments  (Cotm  de  Droit  que  nous  avons  expos^  est  line  pure 

Bomun,  in.  450 ;  Paris,  1S66) :  —  invention  des  interpr^tes,  qui  n'ont 

**L6  syst^me  qui  vient  d'Stre  rapid-  pas  pris  le  vMtabie  sens  de  lois.  .... 

ement  expos^  est,  ao  fond,  le  s^stSme  Qaelque  spMeux  que  soient  les  argu- 

de  M.  niuse.     D/e  JEtiZ/Mi  dts  roem*  ments  par  lesquel  il  pretend  ^tablir 

RedUs,  Kiel,  1S45,  2*  ^ition,  par  M.  son  syst^me,  je  n'ai    pas    M   oon- 

de  Bethmann  HoUweg,  188S.  vaincii.']  .... 

**  Anciennement,  on  suiTait  on  aotre  ''  D'apr^s  ce  syst^me,  il   y  a  trois 

syst^me,  encore  reprodnit  par  Potliier,  sortes  de  firates :  la  culpa  latOj  la  culpa 

mais  d^jk  critique  par  Lebrnn.  [Voici  levis,  la  culpa  lemsshna.      La  culpa 

k  cet  ^gard,  ce  que.dit  Pothier  ltd-  kUOy  c^est  k  dire  la  negligence  tr^s- 

m^nie : '  Dans  les  difl^rents  traits  que  grossly,  est  la  seule  dont  r^ponde  le 

j'su  donnas  des  diflRSrentes  contrats  et  d^iteur  qui  rend  un  sendee  purement 

qnasi-contrats,  j'ai  soiyi  la  doctrine  gratuit,  tel  qne   le  d^positaire.    La 

commune  de  tons  les  interprtftes  sor  culpa  lems  est  Tomission  des  soins  que 

la  prestation  de  la  fante  qui  a  lien  prennent  en  g^n^ral  les  bons  p^res  de 

dans  chaque  contrat,  par  rapport  k  la  f amille :  les  d^biteurs  qni  r^pondent 

chose  qni  en  fait  Pobjet  ....  C^est  et  de  la  culpa  lata,  et  de  la  ctipa  letris 

la  doctrine  des  Accurse,  des  Alciat,  sont  ceux  qui  sont  tenus  en  vertu  d'un 

des  Cnjas,  des  Duaren,  des  d'ATexan,  contrat  inti^Tress^  de  part  et  d'autre, 

des   Yinnins,  Heineoeius ;    et  oeux  comme  la  rente  on  le  louage.    Enfin 

mkmes  qui  se  sont  le  plus  appliques  la  culpa  levisnma  est  une  fante  que 

h  combattre  les  opiBions  oommun^  commettent  mdme  des  hommes  soig^ 

meat  revues  et  k  proposer  des  nou*  neux,  k  laquellb  ^happent  settlement 

-▼eaut^  telsqn'Anloine  Faber,  ne  s*en  les  hommes  d'nne  diligence  extraordi- 

«mt  jamids  ^art^.    Neanmoins  il  a  naire :  c'est  Pomission  de  soins  telle- 

paree,  en  1764,  one  dissertation  smr  ment  minntlettz  que  tr^s-pen  de  per- 

2a  presiation  des  fauies^  dans  laqoelle  sonnes  les  prennent    On  rend  respon- 

M.  Lebrun,  avocat  an  Parlement  de  sable  m6me  de  cette  culpa  levissima  le 

Paris,  combat  eette  doctrine.  ....  d^biteur  qui  re^t  dans  le  contrat  nn 
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§  63.  Germany  requires  more  specific  attention,  for  it  is  in 
Oermany  that  the.  first  conclusive  vindication  of  the  right  doo- 

service  purement  gratuity  tel  qne  le  commodataire  devrait  6tre  exadia^ 
commodataire.  £n  fareur  de  ce  ays-  rana ;  or,  d'apr^s  lea  Institutes, 
t^me  des  trois  fautes,  on  invoquait  exactam  diUgerUiam  eu$todiendae  rei 
surtout  les  textes  suiTants :  la  L.  5,  prautare  jubetvr.  §  2.  Qtiib,  tnod.  re 
§  2,  in  Jiney  D.  Commod.  oil  il  est  dit  contraL  Mig,  (III.  14.)  D'ailleurs, 
que,  le  oontrat  ^tant  uniquement  dans  nous  avons  des  textes  formels  qui  met- 
Pint^rftt  du  commodataire,  verior  est  tent  sur  la  mdme  ligne  le  vendeur  et 
QuinH  MucU  senteniia,  exi$iimanU»  et  le  commodataire,  le  cas  oil  le  oontrat 
eulpam  praestandam  et  diUgerUiam ;  —  est  dans  I'intMt  des  deux  parties  et 
la  L.  18  pr.  du  mdme  litre,  oil  Gains  le  cas  oil  il  est  seulement  dans  Tin- 
decide  que  le  commodataire  doit  ap-  t^rdt  de  la  partie  dont  il  s'agit  de 
porter  la  m6me  diligence  qualem  determiner  la  responsabilite.  Yoici 
qtUique  diltgeniMmue  jMUerfamUids  d'abord  ce  qne  dit  Paul:  Custodian 
stds  rebus  adMbetj  ith  ut  tan^tm  eos  venditor  talem  praestare  debet  quam 
casus  nan  praestet  quibus  resisti  nan  praestant  hi  quibus  res  cammodata  est, 
possit,  n  est  k  remarquer  que  Gains,  ut  diligentiam  praestai  exactiorem  quhm 
oomme  Ulpien,  compte  express^ment  m  suis  rebus  adhiberet.  L.  8.  D.  De 
parmi  les  cas  fortuits  qn'on  ne  peut  perie,  et  camm,  rei  vend,  (18.  6.)  £t 
jamais  imputer  k  faute  les  fugae  ser*  voici  maintenant  comment  s'exprime 
varum  qui  custodbri  nan  sclent*  Enfin  Ul{tten :  Si  cui  i$ispiciendum  dedif  shoe 
la  L.  1, 1  4,  D.  De  obligat.  et  act.  on  ^ius  causd  sive  utriusque^  et  datum  et 
nous  Yoyons  que  le  commodataire  ex-  eulpam  mihi  praestandam  esse  dico^ 
actissimam  diligentiam  custodienj  —  doe  propter  utUiiatetn,  perieulum  nan.  Si 
reipraestare  compeilitur.  verb  m^  duntaxat   causd  datum   est, 

"  Ces  textes  ne  sont  pc^nt  probants.  datum  so/tim,  prap^  deposiium  hac  acce» 

£n  effet,  dans  la  L.  5,  {  2,  in  Jine  diL    L.  17.  §  2.  D.  De  praeser.  verb* 

Commod.,  quand  le  jnrieonsulte,  apr^s  (19.  6.) 

ayoir  dit  et  eulpam  praestandamy  lyoute  ^  Je  suppose  un  d^biteur  qui,  en 

et  diligentiam,  c'est  simplement  pour  vertn  du  contrat,  n'est  tenu  que  du 

exprimer  que  la  faute  du  commoda-  dol  et  de  la  &ute  lourde :  c*est  par 

taire  doit  6tre  appr^ciee  tn  ahstracta.  exemple,  un  d^positaire.    La   chose 

Et,  dans  les  deux  autres  textes,  si  on  venant  k  p^rir  par  suite  de  sa  culpa  le- 

emploie  le  superlati^  il   ne   f aut   y  vis  in  committenda,  ne  devons-nous  paa 

attacher  aucune  importance :  car  nous  dire  que,  s'il  ne  peut  point  6tre  pour- 

avons  la  preuve  qn'en  cette  mati^re  suivi  par  inaction  depositi  direetOy  il 

on  se  sert  indifferemment  dupositif  on  peut  de  moins  Tdtre  par  Taction  de  la 

du  superlatif.    Ainsi,  d'apr^s  le  sjs-  Un  Aquilia  ?  If.  Hasse  admet  Taffirm- 

ttoe   des   trois   fautes,  le  locataire  ative,  et  sa  mani^re  de  voir  est  asses 

r^pondrait  de  la  culpa  lems,  non  de  la  gen^ralement  suiyie.    En  effet,  ii  est 

culpa  levissima ;  or,  d'l^n^s  les  Insti-  difficile   de   comprendre   que,  parce 

tutes,  ab  eo  custodia  talis  desideratur  qu*un  homme  s'est  oblige  envers  le 

qualem  diUgeniissimus  paterfamUids  suis  propiietaire,  il  ne  sera  pas  tenu  d*une 

rebus  adhibiL    §  5.  De  ioeat.  conduct,  fiuite  dont  ce   proprietaire   pourrait 

(HL  24.)  demander  compte  au  premier  yenn. 

**  Beciproquement,  d'apr^  le  sys-  Je  suis  neanmoins  dispose  k  f aire  une 

t^me  des  trois  fautes,  la  diligence  du  distinction.    J^admets  parCaitement  la 
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trine  was  published,  and  the  trae  sense  of  the  CarpM  JurUf  by 
the  aid  of  those  processes  of  historical  exegesis  which  b^an  with 
the  present  century,  was  first  brought  to  light.  The  first  of  this 
line  of  commentators  was  Thibaut  (1772-1840),  an  eminent 
professor  first  at  Jena,  and  then  at  Heidelberg,  known  in  Anglo- 
American  literature  by  the  passages  quoted  from  him  in  the 
incomparable  lectures  of  Mr.  Austin,  and  by  the  expressions  of  af- 
fectionate reverence  and  admiration  with  which  Mr.  Austin  speaks 
of  him.  Thibaut,  who  may  be  regarded  as  reyiving,  though  with 
some  just  modifications,  the  theory  of  Donellus,  was  followed  by 
Ton  Lohr,  in  his  Theorie  der  etdpa^  and  by  Schomann  in  his  Lehre 
Tom  Schadenersatze.  According  to  these  authors  (I  condense 
here  the  summary  given  of  their  writings  by  Wening  Ingenheim, 
not  haying  access  to  the  original  works),  while  the  lUstinction  be- 
tween negligence  in  commission  and  negligence  in  omission  was 
brought  sharply  out,  the  notion  of  a  etdpa  leviisima  was  declared 
to  be  without  authority  in  the  Corpus  Juris  and  in  right  reason. 
The  most  conclusive  vindication,  however,  of  this  position  is  to  be 
found  in  the  treatise  of  Hasse  on  the  Culpa  de%  Romischen  MeehtSy 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1815,  and  the  second, 
revised  by  Bethmann-Hollweg,  well  known  as  one  of  the  most 
prominent  jurists  and  statesmen  of  his  day,  in  1838.  Of  this 
work,  whose  exegesis  of  the  Corpus  Juris  is  now  accepted  in  Ger- 
many as  uncontrovertible,^  and  which  Lord  Mackenzie,  in  a 
passage  hereafter  to  be  quoted,  declares  to  have  ^^  the  merit  of 

pottibilit^  d'exercer  raction  de  la  loi  applicable  comme  eUe  le  serait  en 
Aquilia  lorsqae  le  fait  qui  am^ne  la  pareil  cas  k  toate  autre  persoime.  H 
perte  de  la  chose  ne  s'expliqae  point  ne  doit  pins  en  Stre  de  m^me  lorsque 
par  le  contrat  intervenu,  lorsque  ce  le  fait  qui  am^ne  la  perte  de  la  chose 
fait  est  Stranger  h  la  quality  de  d^pos-  se  rattache  k  mon  obligation  de  d^pos- 
itaire.  itaire.  Ainsi,  qoand  je  d^m^nage,  il 
**  Par  exemple,  on  m'a  remis  k  titre  faut  bien  que  j'emporte  avec  mes 
de  d^pdt  une  caisse  contenant  un  propres  m^ubles  la  chose  d^pos^e:  si 
objet  pr^cieux  et  firagile ;  pour  le  f aire  par  suite  d'une  f ante  l^g^re,  mdme  in 
admirer  k  quelqu'un,  j'ouvre  la  caisse,  commiltendOf  cette  chose  p^rit  dans  le 
je  retire  Tobjet,  mais  malheureuse-  voyage,  je  ne  dois  pas  en  dtre  tenu. 
ment  je  le  laisse  tomber  et  il  se  brise :  Comp.  M.  de  V angerow,  t  III.  §  6, 
il  jr  a  eu  li  de  ma  part  un  acte  que  ma  1,  p.  612,  et  suit. 
quality  de  d^positaire  n'explique  pas :  ^  See  HoltzendorflTs  Encyc.  tit 
je  ne  suis  pas  tenu  comme  d^poeitaire,  Cidpa  ;  Mommsen's  Beitriige  zum  Ob- 
car  je  ne  suis  coupable  ni  de  dol  ni  de  ligationrecht,  Bd.  UL 
fiMite  lonrde ;  mais  la  loi  Aqnilia  m'est 
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having  established  the  true  Roman  theory,  and  of  having  forev^ 
extinguished  the  system  of  the  three  d^prees  of  fault,"  copious 
extracts  will  hereafter  be  given.  It  is  enough  now  to  say  that  by 
all  subsequent  commentators  of  the  Digest  the  idea  of  culpa 
levunma  is  declared  to  be  without  basis  in  the  authoritative 
jurists,  and  to  be  a  mere  figment  of  scholasticism.  The  only  ques- 
tion as  to  which  there  is  any  doubt  is  as  to  whether  the  diligentta 
quam  9uis^  or  diligence  exercised  by  a  man  in  his  own  affairs,  is 
to  be  viewed  as  a  distinct  form  of  diligence,  or  as  simply  an  evi- 
dential phase  of  the  two  great  forms  of  dUigence  (ordinary  or  non- 
expert diligence,  and  extraordinary  or  expert  dUigence),  which 
find  their  root  in  the  necessities  of  business  life. 

§  64.  8.  While  the  hypothesis  of  a  culpa  levissima  stiU  lingers 
in  Anglo-American  text  books^  it  is  practically  discarded  by  Anglo- 
American  courts.  —  It  is  true  that  in  expressing  our  distinctive 
Anglo-American  doctrine  of  the  implied  insurance  of  goods  by 
common  carriers  (the  only  material  point  as  to  bailments  in  which 
we  differ  from  the  Roman  law),  the  term  culpa  levissima  is  some- 
times used  as  indicating  the  liability  of  the  carrier.  But  the 
insuring  element  in  common  carrying  is  utterly  different  from  the 
dUigentia  diligentissimi  of  the  Schoolmen.  In  the  first  place,  the 
dUigentia  diligentissimi  is  applied  by  the  Schoolmen  to  all  obli- 
gations ;  the  insuring  doctrine  is  applied  by  us  only  to  common 
carriers,  and  to  these  only  as  to  the  carriage  of  goods.  In  the 
second  place,  the  lack  of  the  dUigentia  diligentissimi  is  by  the 
Schoolmen  a  culpa;  culpa  levissima^  but  culpa  still.  That  such 
is  not  our  view  is  shown  by  the  &ct  that  while  we  hold  that  a 
carrier  can  make  no  limitation  of  his  duty  which  will  remit  the 
consequences  of  culpa^  we  have  constantly  declared  that  he  can 
by  agreement  relieve  himself  from  insurance. 

Outside  of  the  relations  of  the  common  carrier  to  goods, 
which,  as  has  been  seen,  have  no  bearing  on  this  particular  issue, 
though  the  term  culpa  levissima  sometimes  appears  in  our  reports, 
yet  this  is  done  inartificially,  as  indicating  only  an  intense  phase 
of  the  culpa  levis^  or  negligence  of  expert,  and  is  to  be  regarded 
simply  as  announcing  the  truth  that  in  affairs  of  extreme  diffi- 
culty and  responsibility  an  expert  is  to  use  extreme  care.^    On 

^  An  ezceptioii  to  the  statement  in  aware),  892,  where  the  court,  following 

the  text  is  to  be  found  in  Culbreth  v.  the  old  terminology,  ruled  that  dili- 

FhiL,  W.  &  B.  B.  B.  8  Houston  (Del-  genoe  was  cafMible  of  three  degrees : 
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the  other  hand,  the  notion  that,  as  a  matter  of  law,  there  are 
three  distinct  grades  of  diligence,  with  three  correlative  grades 
of  negligence,  has  been  freqnently  repudiated.  Several  illus- 
trations of  this  have  been  already  noticed.  Among  the  most  sig- 
nificant, however,  is  the  following  from  an  eminent  jurist,  who 
for  a  lime  occupied  a  seat  on  the  supreme  federal  bench :  ^^The 
theory  that  there  are  three  degrees  of  negligence,  described  by 
the  terms  slight,  ordinary,  and  gross,  has  been  introduced  into 
the  common  law  from  some  of  the  commentators  on  the  Roman 
law.  It  may  be  doubted  if  these  terms  can  be  usefully  applied 
in  practice.  Their  meaning  is  not  fixed,  or  capable  of  being  so. 
One  d^ree,  thus  described,  not  only  may  be  confounded  with 
another,  but  it  is  quite  impracticable  exactly  to  distinguish  them. 
Their  signification  necessarily  varies  according  to  circumstances, 
to  whose  influence  the  courts  have  been  forced  to  yield,  until  there 
are  so  many  real  exceptions  that  the  rules  themselves  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  a  general  operation."  ^  Other  expressions  in  the 
same  opinion  indicate  that  by  this  high  authority  the  negligences 
of  the  expert  and  6i  the  non-expert  were  recogmzed  as  distinguish- 
able as  separate  grades,  which,  though  running  into  each  other  at 
their  common  boundary,  nevertheless  have  generally  distinct  dif- 
ferentia. But  this  is  not  so  with  culpa  levissima^  on  which  as  a 
subtlety  of  pure  scholastic  jurisprudence,  the  condemnation  just 
cited  distinctively  falls.  That  it  is  condemned  in  practice  by  our 
courts  will  be  hereafter  abundantly  seen  when  we  treat  concretely 
of  the  diligence  of  experts  whether  in  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
or  special  lines  of  industry.  It  will  be  then  seen  that  in  no  case 
18  dUigentia  diliffenti$8imi^  or  diligence  beyond  the  range  of  or- 
dinary capacity,  required,  but  that  the  test  substantially  is  uni- 

Fint|  the  dlHgenoe  required  of  the  of  a  pradent  biuiness  man  (bonus  et 

common  carrier  m  to  goods,  which  is  pmdens  paterfamilias),  and  is  respon- 

the  highest  species  of  diligence,  and  slble   only   for   ordinary  negligence. 

which  makes  the  carrier  the  insurer  Thirdly,   the    diligence  required   of 

of  the  goods,  and  hence  responsible  the  mere  gratuitous  depositary,  such 

for  the  sli^test  negligence,  evipa  ie-  as  is  the  railway  company  who  ware- 

msstma.    Secondly,  the  diligence  re-  houses  goods  without  hire,  in  which 

quired  in  ordinary  bailments,  when  case  the  company  is  liable  only  for 

the  bailee  (e.  ^.  as  is  the  case  of  the  gross  negligence.    Culbreth  v.  Phil., 

eommon  carrier  after  the  goods  are  WiL  &  B.  E.  R.  8  Houston,  892. 

stored  by  him  for  hire  in  his  ware-  ^  Curtis,   J.,    in    Steamboat  New 

hooae)  it  bound  to  show  the  diligence  World  v.  King,  16  How.  U.  S.  469. 
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form,  that  the  diligence  required  is  that  which  a  good  and  faithful 
business  man  in  the  particular  specialty  is  accustomed  to  apply  in 

a  transaction  such  as  that  under  investigation.^ 

^  See  particularly  infra,  ]  6S1,  685,  his   threefold  dlTision    had   no   real 

872.    Thus  the  fact  that  a  mare  ordi-  foundation   in  the  Roman  law,  bat 

narily  gentle  is  in  the  habit  of  kick-  was  a  pure  invention  of  the  commen- 

ing  when  in  heat,  does  not  make  it  tators.     See  Jones  on  Bailments,  p. 

obligatory  on  the  owner  to  restrain  26,  et  $eq,     Thibaut  and  Lohr,  dis- 

her  at  other  times;  and  his  failure  tinguished  German  professors  of  law, 

to   do   so,   though  it  may  be  culpa  also  repudiated  this  division.     But 

Umssima,  does  not  make  him  liable  the  work  of  Hasse  (Die  Culpa  des 

for  her  kicking  when  not  in  heat.  Romischen     Rechts),    published    in 

Tupper   V.    Clark,   48  Vi.   200.    In  1815,  seems  to  have  caused  the  doc- 

an  excellent  note  by  Mr.  Green  to  trine  of  the  three  degrees  to  be  gen- 

the  last  (1874)  edition  of  Story  on  erally  regarded  as  an  exploded  theory 

Agency,  §  183,  we  have  the  follow-  of  the  past.    The  Prussian  law  codi- 

ing :  —  fied  in  the  last  century,  in  conformity 

'*  The  word  ctdpa  nearly  coincides  to  the  theory  then  in  vogue,  defines 

in  meaning  with  the  English  law  term  three  degrees  of  negligence ;  but  this 

negligence.    It  was  formerly  thought  division  is  not  found  in  the  Austrian, 

that  three  degrees  of  culpa  or  negli-  the  fVench,  or  the  Dutch  Code,  these 

gence  were  recognized  by  the  Roman  codes  having  been  formed  since  the 

law.    These  were,  the  culpa  lata,  (he  opposite  view  gained  the  ascendency. 

culpa  leviSf  and  the  culpa  levissima :  **  The   doctrine  of  three    degrees 

gross  negligence,  negligence,  and  slight  fails  in  reconciling  those  texts  of  the 

negligence.     Lord  Holt  brought  this  Roman   law,  to  which,  if  correct,  it 

theory  into  the  English  law,  by  his  should    be    applicable.     The    terms 

opinion  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Ld.  laia^    latior;   Uvis,    lemoTf    Uvissima; 

Raym.  909.    In  his  essay  upon  Bail-  diligens^  diligentissimus ;    exacta,    ex- 

ments.  Sir  William  Jones  adopted  it  aclissima ;  where   they  occur  in  the 

from  Pothier,  and  from  the  case  of  Corpus    Juris^    are    now    considered 

Coggs  V.  Bernard,  and  brought  it  into  simply   as   variations  of  style,   used 

great  prominence.    Mr.  Justice  Story  without  a  thought  of  the  distinctions 

also    gave  his   countenance    to    the  which  the  commentators   endeavored 

theory.  to  found  upon  them. 

"  Hugo  Donellus,  in  the  latter  part  "  According    to    the    now    eatab- 

of  the  sixteenth  century,  proved  that  lished   opinion,  the    Roman  law  in 

there  was  no  culpa  levistima  as  a  dis-  most  cases  required  of  a  person  the 

tinct  degree.    The  works  of  Donellus  conduct  of  a  prudent  man  —  diligentia 

were  for  a  long  time  neglected;  but  dUigentU patris  famiUas  (the  care  of  a 

since  the  beginning  of  the  present  prudent  person  who  is  sui  juri$).    In 

century  they  have  acquired   a  great  a  fbw  cases,  as,  for  instance,  in  suits 

reputation,    especially   in    Grermany,  between  partners,  the  defendant  might 

where  their  author  is  by  many  re-  show  in  defence  that  he  conducted  the 

garded  as  the  greatest  of  the  jurists,  partnership  affairs  with  as  much  care 

In  1 764,  Lebrun,  an  advocate  of  the  as  he  used  about  his  own ;  it  being 

Parliament    of  Paris,   published    an  his  partner's  loss  if  he  chose  to  enter 

essay  in  which  he  maintained  that  into  that  relation  with  a  careless  man. 
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§  65.  4.  Hie  hypotheau  of  a  culpa  levisnma  is  incompatible 
with  a  eound  btLeiness  jurisprudence.  —  Where  is  the  diligentieei- 

Goudsmit,  Pandects,  |  76;  Ortolan,  inyention  of  the  commentators,  con- 
Explication  Historique  des  Institute,  tnry  to  equity.  Already  in  the  siz- 
L.  8,  p.  85S ;  Demangeat,  Droit  teenth  century,  Doneau  had  declared 
Romain,  t.  3,  p.  444 ;  Lagrange,  that  the  Roman  law  admitted  only 
Manuel  de  Droit  Romain,  p.  468,  n.  two  degrees  of  fault;  but  his  system, 
2 ;  Maynz,  Droit  Romain,  t.  2,  {  which  was  defectiye  in  other  respects, 
269.  —  6."  found  few  partisans.    Lefarun,  an  ad- 

We  may  therefore  regard  our  own  vocate  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 

law  as  following  the  Roman  in  its  true  broached  the  same  doctrine;  but  his 

sense,  as  that  law  is  expressed  in  the  essay,  published  in  1 764,  besides  be- 

following  admirable  passage  by  Lord  ing    superficial,  abounded  with  seri- 

Ifackenzie: —  ons   errors,  and  was  disapproved  ot 

**  In  considering  the  doctrine  of  re-  by  Pothier.  To  M.  Uasse,  who  pub- 
sponsibility  for  fault  or  neglect  arising  lished  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  in 
under  the  different  contracts,  a  con-  1815,  is  ascribed  the  merit  of  having 
troversy  has  arisen  among  civilians  established  the  true  Roman  theory, 
which  merits  notice  here.  Until  lately,  and  of  having  forever  extinguished 
the  theory  generally  received  —  and  the  system  of  the  three  degrees  of 
adopted^  among  others,  by  Sir  Wil-  fault.  The  substance  of  his  argu- 
liam  Jones,  in  his  Essay  on  Bail-  ment  is  shortly  given  by  Maynz, 
ments  —  was,  that  the  Roman  law  in  his  Elements  of  Roman  Law. 
distinguished  three  degrees  of  fault.  It  is  said  the  term  culpa  levissima 
culpa  lata^  2ert»,  levUsima;  and  the  occurs  only  once  in  the  Corpus  Ju- 
mlea  of  responsibility  were  deter-  ris,  in  a  fragment  of  Ulpian,  and 
mined  in  the  following  manner:  In  in  that  passage  it  has  no  technical 
contracts  beneficial  only  to  the  owner,  signification ;  in  particular,  it  is  not 
as  mandate  or  deposit,  good  faith  opposed  to  culpa  lata  or  culpa  levis, 
alone  being  required  in  the  custodier,  As  culpa  leois  imports  the  want  of 
he  wflfe  only  held  liable  for  culpa  lata^  care  of  a  good  father  of  a  family,  — 
or  gross  neglect.  Next,  where  the  that  is,  of  a  man  essentially  attentive 
benefit  was  reciprocal  to  the  two  par-  and  careful,  —  adpa  levissima  must 
ties,  as  in  sale,  hiring,  or  partnership,  mean  the  want  of  still  greater  care ; 
they  were  both  held  liable  for  culpa  but  the  Roman  law  nowhere  requires 
levigj  —  that'  is,  for  the  care  of  a  good  a  higher  degree  of  diligence  than  that 
fiither  of  a  family,  so  as  to  be  respon-  of  a  man  essentially  careful  and  at- 
sible  for  ordinary  neglect  And,  tentive ;  and  the  original  texts  never 
finally,  where  all  the  advantage  was  mention  anything  but  culpa  levis^  when 
reaped  by  one  of  the  parties,  as  in  it  is  intended  to  indicate  an  inter- 
oommodate,  the  slightest  fault,  culpa  mediate  degree  between  an  inevita- 
levistima^  was  held  to  subject  him  Ih  a  ble  casualty  and  culpa  lata,  so  that 
claim  for  indemnification.  However  no  place  is  left  for  culpa  lemssima* 
plausible  this  theory  may  appear,  it  is  Finally,  it  is  said  that  the  theory  of 
now  rejected  by  the  most  eminent  three  degrees  of  fault  is  unjust  in  it- 
continental  jurists,  who  maintain  that  self,  as  well  as  contrary  to  the  funda- 
it  is  not  supported  by  the  original  mental  principles  of  the  Roman  law, 
texts  of  the  Roman  law,  and  b  a  pure  which  distinguishes  only  between  two 
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mu8  or  exaeti89imu9  to  be  found  who  is  to  be  taken  as  the  stand- 
aid  by  which  the  dUigentia  d%l%ge%ti$mfm^  with  its  antitheris  of 
culpa  levusimoj  are  to  be  ganged  ?  This  question  is  put  by  Le 
Bran,  without  any  reply  made  by  his  astute  antagonists ;  and  it 
is  repeated  by  Hasse,  with  the  confident  assertion  that  the  search 
is  one  that  will  be  made  in  vain.  Is  Caesar,  asks  Hasse,  taking 
up  one  of  the  stock  illustrations  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  type  of  a 
dUigentiisimua  f  But  waiying  the  obvious  comment  made  by 
Hasse,  that  there  are  but  few  Csesars,  and  that  these  few  are  not 
likely  to  undertake  ordinary  bailments,  stiU  even  Csesar,  — with 
^  L  r.^  «»»Mi^™,  .  onri^  ..  top<»di^  d^gen, 
his  incomparable  fertility  in  expedients,  and  his  almost  preternat- 
ural coolness,  promptness,  and  intrepidity  in  applying  the  right 
remedy  at  the  right  moment  to  the  right  thing,  —  eyen  Caesar, 
when  the  crisis  was  oyer,  sometimes  yielded  to  a  negligewtia 
which  was  not  merely  leinu  but  lata.  No  one  more  diligent  than 
Caesar  can,  it  must  be  admitted,  be  found.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
apply  the  diligence  of  Caesar  to  the  ordinary  bailee.  First,  the 
ordinary  bailee  has  not  the  genius  of  Caesar ;  has  not  and  cannot 
have  the  exquisite  sensibility  and  prescience  —  the  eyes  behind 
as  well  as  before,  the  intense  activity  —  of  the  great  captain.  Sec- 
ondly, even  with  these  unparalleled  gpfts  Caesar  was  often  unques- 
tionably negligent.  Magnu9  ApoUo  darmitat.  And  Caesar,  if  tried 
by  a  scholastic  court,  according  to  sdiolastic  refinements,  could 
rarely  have  escaped  the  liabilities  imposed  on  culpa  levistima^ 

• 

cases,  —  that  in  which  we  derive  do  He  died  for  an  error  of  jndgment,  aa 

benefit  from  the  contract,  and  that  in  error  such  as  the  greatest  commanders 

which  we  derive  benefit  from  it ;  that  —  Frederick,   Napoleon,  Wellington 

in  the  first  we  are  generally  liable  only  —  have  often  committed,  and    have 

for  gross  neglect,  while  in  the  second  often  acknowledged.  Such  errors  are 

we  are  liable  for  the  care  of  a  good  not  proper  objects  of  punishment,  for 

father  of  a  family."  '  this  reason,  that  the  punishing  of  such 

^  Lord  Macacday  struck  this  point  errors  tends,  not  to  prevent  them,  but 

when  speaking,  in  his  first  article  on  to   produce    them Queens,  it 

Lord  Chatham,  of  the  execution  of  has  often  been  said,  run  far  greater 
Admiral  Byng.  ^  We  think  the  pun-  risk  in  childbed  than  private  women, 
iahment  of  the  admiral  altogether  un-  merely  because  their  medical  attend- 
just  and  absurd He  died  for  ants  are  more  anxious.    The  surgeon 

doing  what  the  most  loyal  subject,  the  who  attended  Marie  Louise  was  al- 
most intrepid  warrior,  the  most  expe-  together  unnerved  by  his  emotions, 
rienced   seaman,  would   have  done.  <  Compose  yourself,'  said  Bonaparte  i 

1  Mackenite's  Bomaa  Law,  9d  sd.  p.  197. 
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§  66.  For,  from  the  essential  imperfection  of  human  activity, 
8o  it  k  well  argned  by  Haaae,  there  is  no  continuous  duty  which 
we  can  engage  in  without  being  justly  chargeable,  at  some  time 
or  other  during  its  discharge,  with  this  culpa  levisiima^  or  infini- 
tesimal  negligence*  The  successful  general,  it  has  been  said  by 
those  who  were  themseWes  great  generals,  is  he  who  commits 
the  fewest  blunders.  There  is  no  past  campaign,  even  of  the 
most  consummate  strategists,  of  which  we  cannot  say,  **  There  was 
a  blunder  which  was  only  saved  from  being  injurious  by  a  greater 
blunder  on  the  other  side."  And  as  with  great  afiairs,  so  with 
little.  We  may  take  the  case  of  an  ordinary  common  carrier  of 
goods.  This  carrier,  if  he  studied  the  weadier  bulletins,  might 
have  prognosticated  a  sudden  storm  by  which  the  goods  carried 
by  him  were  soaked.  If  he  had  properly  examined  the  archi- 
tecture of  a  great  city  (e.  ff.  as  in  Chicago,  before-  the  fire  of 
1870),  he  would  not  have  stored  his  goods  in  the  city,  so  that 
they  were  burned  up,  but  would  have  taken  them  to  the  out- 
skirts, or  not  stored  them  at  all.  If  he  had  carefully  scanned  the 
map  of  the  country,  he  would  have  seen  that  by  making  a  long- 
detour  he  could  have  crossed  an  intervening  railroad  by  a  bridge, 
instead  of  attempting  to  cross  on  a  level,  where  his  horses  took 
fright.  But  to  exact  diligence  in  cases  corresponding  to  the  first 
two  of  these  illustrations  would  require  a  skill  and  extensiveness 
of  apprehension  incompatible  with  the  occupation  of  an  ordinary 
common  carrier ;  to  require  precautions  so  excessive  as  those  in- 
dicated by  the  second  illustration  would  be  incompatible  with 
the  prompt  performance  of  his  bailment.  In  other  words,,  to  pass 
from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  the  human  mind,  from  ]it»  lum^ 
itedness  of  vision,  is  incapable  of  perfect  diligence.  In  certain 
periods  of  great  excitement  such  diligence  may  for  a  time  be  ap- 
proached. But  in  any  continuous  work  such  intense  diligence  is 
intermittent.  And  when  the  intermission  comes,  there  is  lugli- 
genUa  levisnma.  The  diligentia  diligentissimi^  for  the  time  at 
least,  has  waned. 

§  67.  So  also  must  we  conclude,  viewing  the  question  indue- 

'  inu^ne  that  yoa  are  sMisting  a  poor  sovereign  was  ever  so  indulgent  to 

giri  in  the  Fanbourg  Saint  Antoine.'  mere  errors  of  judgment ;  and  it  is 

....  Bonaparte  knew  mankind  welL  certain  that  no  sovereign  ever  had  in 

At  be  acted  toward  this  surgeon,  so  his  service  so  many  military  men  fit 

he  acted   toward  hit   officers.     No  for  the  highest  commands." 
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tively,  from  an  examination  not  merely  of  the  person  acting,  but 
of  the  thing  acted  on.  Is  there  any  enterprise  of  any  importance 
to  society  that  can  be  condacted  without  some  culpa  levissima  t 
Has  there  ever  been  such  ?  And  if  the  managers  of  such  enter- 
prises are  to  be  held  responsible  for  culpa  levi9%ima^  would  such 
enterprises  ever  be  undertaken  ?  Have  we  not  illustrated  the  im- 
practicability of  such  a  superlative  standard  of  diligence  by  the 
fact  that  our  Anglo-American  common  carrier's  liability  for  insur- 
ance of  goods  is  now,  with  the  approyal  of  the  courts,  almost 
universally  excepted  away  ?  In  other  words,  some  slight  deflec- 
tion from  a  perfect  standard  is  incident  to  all  human  labor  ;  and 
as  whatever  is  so  incident  cannot  rightfully  be  subjected  by  the 
law  to  penalty,  so  these  deflections,  when  only  so  slight,  are  not  the 
subjects  of  juridical  condemniation.  Or,  to  fall  back  on  the  postu- 
lates of  the  older  jurists,  the  law  deals  with  men,  not  as  perfect 
mechanisms,  capable  of  pursuing  a  perfectly  exact  line,  but  as  im- 
perfect moral  agents,  who  must  use  imperfect  machines,  and  de- 
pend upon  uncertain  natural  agencies.  To  exact  continuously  the 
diligentia  diliffentU9im%  is  not  only  unjust,  but  is  destructive  to 
business,  by  imposing  on  it  conditions  under  which  it  cannot  be 
performed.  It  is  sufficient  if  we  say  to  the  non-expert  (e.  g.  a 
non-professional  nurse,  or  a  farmer  in  whose  bam  a  box  is  tempo- 
rarily left  by  a  traveller  for  his  own  convenience),  "  You  are  re- 
quired only  to  use  such  diligence  as  ordinary  persons  commonly 
use  in  ordinary  affairs ; "  and  if  we  say  to  the  expert  (0.  g.  the 
physician,  or  the  railroad  company,  or  the  pilot),  ^*  You  are  re- 
quired to  use  the  diligence  which  a  skilful  and  faithful  expert  in 
your  own  branch  uses  as  to  work  in  his  particular  line."  The 
only  qualification  to  this  is  that  which  arises,  as  has  been  hereto- 
fore shown,  when,  either  as  matter  of  i^gravation  or  excuse,  it 
is  proper  to  show  how  the  agent  charged  with  n^ligenoe  acted 
as  to  his  own  affairs. 

§  68.  Olasnfication  of  contractB  in  re9pect  to  grade  of  negli- 
genee.  —  Mommsen  lends  his  high  authority  to  the  position  that 
the  grade  of  negligence  is,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  determined  by 
the  question  of  advantage.^  Is  the  contract  solely  for  another^s 
benefit  ?  Then  I  am  liable  only  for  dolus  and  culpa  lata.  Am 
I,  to  take  the  alternative,  to  reap  a  benefit  from  the  contract, 
either  for  myself  alone  or  in  company  with  others  ?   Then  I  am 

1  Beitrage  zum  Obligationeiirecht,  m.  891. 
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liable  for  etdpa  in  its  fullest  sense.    Bat  to  this  rule  Mommsen 
makes  the  following  exceptions :  — 

(a)  Mandate  and  Negotiorum  ge%tio^  in  which  the  delinquent 
is  liable  for  culpa  of  both  classes,  though  he  reaps  no  advantage 
from  the  undertaking.  Mommsen  agrees  with  Donell  in  the 
opinion  that  this  strictness  results  from  the  fact  that  in  these 
contracts  success  is  conditional  upon  the  diligence  of  a  dUigens 
pateffamUias  ;  and  that  in  Mandate  the  mandatary  tacitly  under- 
takes to  bring  to  bear  the  dUigentia  of  a  diligem  paterfamilias. 
With  the  negotiorum  geitio  the  additional  circumstance  is  to  be 
considered,  that  the  negotiorum  gettor  may  be  a  volunteer  who 
intrudes  himself  («e  obtulit)  into  the  conduct  of  another's  affairs. 

(b)  There  are  some  obligatory  relations  in  which  the  delin- 
quent is  liable  for  dolus  and  euipa^  the  culpa  however  being  sub- 
ject to  the  modification  of  ctdpa  in  concreto.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  obligation  of  the  guardian,  of  the  partner,  of  those  con- 
cerned in  the  communio  incidens^  and  of  the  husband  (by  the 
Soman  law)  as  to  the  dos.  In  partnership,  in  the  communio  in* 
cidens^  and  in  respect  to  the  dos^  the  delinquent  is  usually  liable 
for  culpa  generally.^ 

^  0eiiiaiigeat  (Coun  de  Droit  Bo-  et  le  commodant,  ce  d^biteur  est  re- 
main, ILL  447;  Paris,  1866)  thus  dis-  sponsable  seulement  de  son  dol.  On 
cnases  the  classification  of  contracts: —  admet  la  m^me  r^gle  on  ce  qui  con- 

**  Un  d^bitenr  qoi  d'apres  la  nature  ceme  le  mensoTf  contre  qui  le  Pr^tenr 

do  contrat,  doit  r^pondre  mdme  de  la  avait  ^tabli  une  action  tnyac^vm.    Ul- 

fitnte  leg^re  pentvalablementconyenir  pien,  L.  1.  f  1.  D.,  Si  mensor  fals, 

qa*il  n'en  r^pondra  seulement  de  son  mod.  dix.  (11.  6).    Par  exception,  le 

dol;    et,    r^iproquement,    oelui    qui  ne^oliorum  pe«^or,  bien  que  rendant  un 

d'afffes  ,1a  natur  dn  contrat,  ne  doit  service  purement  gratuit,  r^pond  et  du 

T^pondre  que  de  son  dol  pent  vaiable-  dol  et  de  la  faute.     Inst.  §  1.  injine 

meni  convenir  qu'il  r^pondra  aussi  de  De   oblig.  quati  ex   contr.  (III.  27.) 

sa  fante.    Mais  nn  d^Uteur  ne  peut  II  en  est  de  mSme  du  tuteur;  mais, 

jamus  convenir  qu'il  ne  r^pondra  pas  quant  an  mandataire,  les  juriconsultes 

de  son  doL     Ulpien,  L.  23  (vers  la  romains  paraissent   n'ayoir   pas  4t6 

fin),  D.,  De  reg.  Jur.     Nous   anrons  d'accord :    In    mandati   judicio,    dit 

bientdt   ^   expUqaer   d'nne  mani^re  Modestin,  dolu^  non  etiam  cvlpOf  de- 

g^n^rale  ce  texts  important.  ducUur,  quamtris  singtUariter  denotare 

**  E'n  Fabsence  de  convention  sp^-  Uceat  in  tutelae  judicio  virumque  de- 

ciale,  de  qnoi  r^pondent  les  diff^rents  cfuct,    ckm  solitu   pupUliy   non   etiam 

d^bileors  tenns  d'une  action  de  bonne  tutoriSf  utUiiat  m  administnUione  ver- 

IbIT  setur.     CoUatio  leg.  moBoie.    Tit.  X. 

**  1®  Lorsqn'il  s*agit  d*nn  d^biteur  ch.   H.  {  3.     Ulpien,  an    contraire, 

qui  rend  k  Tautre  partie  nn  service  traite  le  mandataire  exactement  comme 

purement  gratnit,  comme  le  d^positaire  le  tuteur.    L.  23.  D.  De  reg.  jw. 
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§  69.  £a««e'«  (yia$9ifieatioiu  —  The  following  we  owe  to  Haase, 
wliose  authoritative  labors  on  this  topic  have  already  been  fre- 
quently noticed :  — 

**  t9  Lonqull  s'agit  d*iin  d^iteur  Jiducia^  en  s'engageant  ^nfidfteU  k  la 

qui  ne  rend  point  un  aenrioe  purement  rendre  dans  ane  certaine  hypoth^ae. 

gratuit,  mais  qui  est  interess^e  dans  [D'apres  la  L.  18  pr.  in  fine  D.,  Com- 

I'operation,  soit  qu*il  en  profite  seul,  mod.  (18.  6),  lonque  le  commodat  in- 

8oit  qne  les  deux  parties  j  troayent  terrient,  non  pas  dans  Tint^r^t  dn 

leur  avantage,  oomme  un  oommoda-  oommodataire,  mais,  dans  llnt^rdt  des 

taire  ou  eomme  un  Tendeur,  ce  d^bi-  deux  parties,  on  pent  dire  que  le  com* 

teur  ne  r^pond  pas  simplement  de  son  modataire  i^pond  de  sa  faute^  tcf  Uh 

dolt  il  r^pond  aussi  de  sa  faute,  et  eulpae  fiat  aestimaUo,  iicut  in  regies 

g^n^ralement  la  faute  est  appr^ci^e  in  pignori  datis  et  dotaWms  aentimari  $oUL 

abstraeto,  H  est  tres-probable  qne  Gains,  an  lien 

M  8^  L'operation  est  bien  int^ressde  de  pignori  daXk  avait  ^ciit  fidudae 

de  la  part  du  d^biteur ;  mais,  de  plus,  daXk  ;  les  eommissaires  de  Justinien 

ce  d^biteur  est  eo-propri^taire  de  la  bnt  supprim^  partout  la  mention  de  la 

chose  due :  il  r^pond  alors  de  la  faute  fiducie.] 

appr^ci^e    in   concreto.     Cela   s*ap-  ^  5^  A  la  personne  grev^e  de  legs  on 

plique:  1^  ik  Passoci^.   [Inst  f  9.  J^  de  fid^icommis  Torsqull  doit  lui  raster 

socieL  (III.   25.)     Suffieit  takm  diU'  qnelque  chose  de  la  succession.    Ul- 

gentUtm  m  eammunHnu  rebus  adhibere  pien,  L.  22.  §  8.  D.,  Ad  Senatnsc. 

socium,  qtialem  suis  rebue  adhibere  »olet :  Trebell.   (36.1.)    Comp.  Africain,  L, 

nbm  quiparinn  diligentum  sociwn  sibij  108.    §   12.  D.,    De    teg.   1^     Nous 

adsumpeilf  de  ee  queri  dd>ei,    Evidem-  saTons  qne  le  tuteur  r^pond  de  sa 

ment  la  raison  n'est  pas  bonne ;  car  il  faute;  peut-dtre  faut-il  I'apprdcier  m 

y  a  bien  d'autres  cas  oh  je  choisis  eonereio,      l%lle    paralt,   du   moins, 

^galement  celni  ayec  qui  je  oontracte,  avoir  ^t^  l*opinion  d'Ulpien,  qui  s'ex- 

et  oil  n^anmoins  je  puis  le  fure  con-  prime   ainsi,  en  parlant  de  Taction 

damner  sil  n'apporte  pas  la  diligence  directe  de  tntelle :  In  omnQme  quae 

d'un  honue  paterfamilidSf  quelque  n^g*  fecit  tutor^  c^  facere  mm  deberet,  stem 

ligent  qull  soit  d*habiiude  pour  ses  m  Ais  quae  non  fecit^  raiumem  redd/a 

propres  affaires.    De  plus  nous  aliens  hoe  judiciOf  praeetando  datum,  eulpam 

le  Toir  imm^diatement,  le  simple  com-  ei  quantam  in  r^tui  9ui$  ditigenUam. 

muniste,  que  je  n*ai  pmnt  choisi,  est  L.  1    pn    D.,  De  tuielae  et   radon. 

tenn  absolument  comme  celui  avec  qui  (27.  8.) 

je  me  suis   associ^.]    2*  An  simple  ''Quelle  est  done  pr^cisem^nt   la 

communiste  qui  n'est  point  dcTenu  tel  diflTdSrence  entre  la  condition  de  eenx 

par  Teffet  d'un  contrat.     Paul,  L.  25.  r^pondent  seulement  de  leur  dol  (ce 

$  16.  D^  Famit.  ercix^  (10.  2.)  8^  An  qui  comprend  la  culpa  lata)  et  la  con- 

marl  qui  est  bien  propri^taire  unique  dition  de  ceux  qui  rdpondent  luen  de 

des  choses  dotales,  mais  qni  cependant  leur  iante,  mais  appr^ci^  in  ooncreto, 

jusqu'ii  un  certain  point  peut  6tre  con-  par  exemple,  entre  la  condition  dn 

sid^r^  comme  ^tant  seulement  co-pro-  d^positaire  et  la  condition  I'atfsoci^  ? 

pri^taire  aTcc  la  femme.     Panl,  ll  17  C'est  an  point  de  Tue  de  la  preove 

pr.  D.  Dejure  dot  (23.  8),  qn'existe  surtont  la  dilRSrenoe,  c'est  an 

'^  4®  A  la  personne  qui,  dans  I'ancien  point  de  vue  de  la  preuve  que  la  oon- 
droit,  acqu^rait  une  chose  contractd 
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A*  When  agency  is  eetablished. 

a}-   This  may  occur  Tolnntarily,  in  which  case  the  agent 

didon  da   d^pontaire  Taut   un   pea  deux :  le  d^pdt  et  le  procure.    Noa« 

mieux  qoe  celle  de  TaMoct^.  n'aTons  paa  k  reyenir  sor  le  d^pdi. 

^  La  chose  d^poe^e  a  peri  le  d^poa*  Quant  aa  pi^caire,  il  ressemble  beaa* 

itaire  oe  peat  pas  la  restiteor;  poor  coap  au  commodat.    H  en  difl^re  sor- 

qa'il  floit  tena  k  des  dommages-int^rdtf  tout :  I®  £In  ee  que  le  oonoemionnaire 

enTera  le  d^posant,  il  faudra  que  celui*  k  prteaire  a  la  poisession  ad  inUr- 

ci  r^aseiflrie  k  prouTer  que  de  la  part  dida^  tandis  que  le  commodataire  eet 

du  d^poeitaire  il  y  a  eu  dol  ou  qu'il  y  tan£km  m  poaesnone.     Yoy.  notre  t 

a  en  one  fimte  que  le  d^podtaire  ne  1.  p.  428  et  499. 

commet  pas  habituellement  dans  ses  *<  2^  En  ee  que  le  concessionnaire  k 

propres  affaires.    Cela  r^ulte  de  ce  pr^caire  r^pond  uniquement  de  son 

que  le  dol  ne  se  presume  pas  et  de  oe  dol,  tandis  que  le  commodataire  r^ 

que  la  iaute  lourde  est  assimil^e  au  pond  mdme  de  ea  faute  I^g^re.     Yoy. 

doL    An   contraire,  un  associ^,  qui  le  mAme  Ulpien,  L.  8.  §  8.  D^  D0  prs- 

arait  entre  les  mains  une  chose  so-  cario  (48.  26). 

dale,  ne  pent  pas  la  restiteur  pares  ''Muntenant,  quels  sont  les  cas  dans 

qu'elle  a  p^ri :  doit-il  des  dommages  lesqnek  le  d^biteur  r^pond  et  du  dol 

int^rSts  ?  Qui,  k  moins  qull  ne  prouTe  et  de  la  faute  ?    Ulpien  cite  le  man- 

qu'elle  a  p^ri  par  cas  fortuit,  on,  si  dat,  le  commodat  la  vente,  le  gage,  le 

e'est  par  sa  faute,  tout  au  moins  qu'il  louage,  la  dot,  la  tutelle,  la  gestion 

s^git   d'une   faute  qu'il   commettait  d'affiures,  la  8od4t^  et  I'indiyision* 

habituellement  dans  ses  propres  af-  Pour  ces  deux  dernier  cas,  la  faute 

Aires.    C'est  la  oons^nence  du  prin-  s'appr^cie  tn  concr^to.    Pour  le  man- 

dpe  g^n^ral  suivant  lequd,  une  ibis  dat,  pour  le  commodat,  pour  la  vente, 

^tabU  que  telle  a  personne  a  contracts  pour  le  gage,  pour  le  louage,  elle  s'ap- 

une  dette,  n  elle  se  pretend  lib^r^  il  pr^cie  tn  dtmtracto.    Seste  trois  cas 

lui  incombe  de  justifier  de  la  cause  dans  lesquels  on  est  tenu  qwui  ex  ew^' 

qui  lui  a  procure  sa  liberation.  traetUy  saTour :  dotU  daiioy  tutelae,  ns- 

^  La  texts  fondamental  dans  cette  ^oiia  getta,    Dans  le  dernier,  la  faute 

mati^  des  f antes  est  un  fragment  s'l^pr^cie  certainement  tn  abBtraeto: 

d*nipien  que  j'ai  d^jk  eu  I'oocadon  de  et  c'est  Ik  sans  doute  ce  qu'  Ulpien  a 

dter,  la  L.  28.  D.,  De  reg.  juriB.    Les  touIu  exprimer  par  ces  mots :  tn  Aw 

anciens  interpr^tes  I'l^ppellant  souyent  qmdem  et  dUigerUianL    Mais  dans  les 

la  Loi  CONTRACTUS,  d'apr^s  le  pre-  deux  autres,  je  crois  qu'  Ulpien  ^tait 

mier   mot.     Beaueoup   d'interpi^tes  d'avis  d'appr^cier  la  faute  tn  concnu* 

propoeent  de  fiure  subir  k  ce  texte  des  [Ulpien  dit,  k  la  fin  de  cette  L  28 : 

corrections  ou  tout  au  moins  des  tran*-  AnimaUumy  eatus^  mortes  quaeqtte  sum 

positions;  elles  sent  toutes  arbitraires,  eulpd  aeeiduni^/ugae  servarum  qui  ens- 

et  je  crois  qu'il  n'en  est  pas  besoin  ftMftrt  non  sdeni  ....  a  nvUo  prof" 

poor  arriyer  k  un  sens  satisfaisant.  tantur*    Cela  yient  bien  k  I'appui  de 

Ulpien    pose   d'abord    ce    prindpe.  I'explication  donn^e,  d'apr^s   M.  de 

Contradus  qtddam  dolum  nudum  dun-  Sayigny,  ci-dessus,  p.  810  et  811.]" 

taxal  ree^untj  qmdam   et  dolum   et  By  Ortolan,  in  hb  Explieadon  Hi^ 

eulpam.    Quels  sent  les  oontrats  dans  torique  des  Instituts,  III.  860,  8th  ed. 

lesquels  le  d^biteur  est  tenu  seulement  Paris,  1870,  is  giyen  the  following :  <— 

de  son  dol  ?    Ulpien  n'en  dte  que  *'  Sont  re^nsables,  non-seulemeat 
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is  responsible  for  omnis  culpa  ;  not  merely  for  the  neglect 

of  ordinary  diligence,  but  for  the  neglect  of  the  diligence 

of  a  good  business  man.     Under  this  head  falls,  — 

da  dol,  mais  de  toitte  faute,  c'est-it  c'est   au   ddposant   ^   se    reprocher 

dii6  de  la  fante  mesui^e  sur  lea  soing  d*aYoir  choisi  un  d^positaire  n^gli- 

da  p^re  de  famille  le  plus  diligent ;  gent;    2*  les  associ^s  (ci-dess.,  No. 

plus  de  soin  qu'ils  n'ont  contume  d'en  1585),  les    communistes,  les  cohM- 

apporter  dans  lears  propres  a£Eaire8 :  tiers,  dans  le  gestion  de  la  chose  com- 

1®  le  commodataire  (ci-dess.,  No.  1217)  mane,  et  le  mail  dans' celle  des  biens 

et  le  d^posant,  parce  que  la  contrat  dotaux.    Dig.  17.  2.  Pro  <octo.  72.  £ 

est  interrenu  dans  leur  unique  int^r^t ;  Grai.  10.  2.  Famil.  ercix.  25.  §  16.  23. 

2^  tant  celui  qui  a  donn^  que  celui  8.  De  jur  dot.  1 7.  pr.  f.  Paol.  et  24. 

qui  a  re^  le  gage,  dans  le  contrat  de  8.  Solul.  matrim.  24.  §  5.  f.  Ulp. 

gage  (ci-dess.,  No.  1228)  ;  tant  le  yen-  '*  Faroe  qu'il  s'agit  pour  eux  non- 

deur  que  I'acheteur,  dans  le  contrat  seulement  de  I'affaire  d'un  autre,  nuds 

de  yente  (ci-dess..  No.  1472) ;  tant  le  de  leur  propre  affaire,  et  qu'ils  ont  en 

locateur  que  le  locataire,  dans  le  con-  oons^uence    une    cause   personneUe 

trat  de  louage  (ci-dess..  No.  1514),  pour  s'en  m6ter:  *Hic  propter  soam 

parce  que  le  contrat  est  int^rr^sse  de  partem  eausam  habuit  gerendi.     Dig. 

part  et  d'autre;  8^  tant  le  mandataire  10.  2.  FamiL  erciz.  25.  10.  f.  Faal. 

que  le   mandant,  bien  que  le  con-  "  Fartageant  ayec  les  autres  le  p^ril 

trat  interyienne  commundment  dans  de  leur  mauraise  gestion,  leur  propre 

Punique  int^r^t  de  ce  dernier ;  mais  i  int^rdt  est  une  garantie :  ajoutes  ao- 

cause  de  la  foi  religieuse  de  ce  contrat  cessoirement,  quant  a  la  soci^ti^,  que 

(ci-dess..  No.  1 558) ;  enfin  4^  le  nego-  celui  qui  s'est  donnd  un  associ^  pen 

Horum  ffestor  (ci-dess.,  tit.  27.  §  1),  diligent  doit  s'en  prendre  i  luimAme  ; 

parce  qu'il  s'est  ing^r^  yolontairement  8^  enfin,  le  tuteur  et  le  curateur,  parce 

et    spontan^ment    dans    les    affaires  que,  leurs   fonctions    leur  ^tant  im- 

d'autruL    A  moins  qu'il  ne  I'e^t  fait  poshes,  ils  ont  aussi  une  cause  person- 

que  comme  contraint  par  des  senU-  nelle  et  n^cessaire  d'agir  pour  aatruL 

menti    d'amiti^  (affectione    coacitui),  Dig.  27.  8.  De  tutor,  et  raL  distrqjt^ 

dans  un  cas  de  n^cessit^  urgente.  (Dig.  1  pr.  f .  Ulp. 

8.  5.  De  negot,  getU  8.  §  9.  f.  Ulp.)    II  1652.  Quant  k  la  culpa  lata  mesur^e 

rentrerait  alors  dans  la  categoric  qui  d'une  mani^re  absolue,  sur  le  commun 

ya  suiyre.  le  plus  grossier  des  hommes,  ne  pas 

''1651.    Sont  responsables,  au  con-  comprendre   ce    que  tout  le  monde 

traire,  uniquement  du  dol,  et  de  la  comprend  (ci-dess..  No.  1641);  malgr^ 

faute  dans  la  mesure  de  leur  caract^re  Tidee  qu'on  pent  s'en  faire  au  premier 

personnel,  autant  de  soin  qu'ils  ont  abord,  il  tCy  a  rien  de  particulier  k 

coutume   d'en   apporter   dans    leurs  en  dire ;  elle  yient  se  confondre  dans 

propres  affaires ;  car  c'est  manquer  k  les  deux  series  de  responsabilit^  que 

la  bonne  foi  que  d'agir  autrement  (nee  nous    yenons    d'indiquer :   soit  parce 

enim  talva  fide  mmartfm  iu  qwxm  $uvf  que  d^passant  g^n^ralement  en  grayit^ 

rebus    diligentiam  praeitahit):    1*  le  les   fautes  marquees  dans  ces  deux 

commodant  et  le  d^positaire  (ci-dess.,  series,  elle  est  comprise  a  fortiori  dans 

No.   1221),  parce  qu'ils  ont    rendu,  le  responsabilit^  de  chacune  de  ces 

dans  le  contrat,  un  seryice  purement  series;  soit  parce  que,  si,  par  impossi- 

gratuit,  et  qu'li  Tegard  du  d^positaire  ble,  quelqu'un  s'etait  choisi  un  d^pos- 
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a*  The  Mandator. 

l^  The  negotiorum  gestor^  who  as  a  rule  is  liable  only  for 
the  particular  business  conducted  by  him ;  and  there  is 
no  obligation  on  him  to  undertake  other  affairs  of  his 
absent  principal.^  If  he  displaces  other  agents,  he  is  lia- 
'  ble  for  whatever  damage  occurs  from  his  want  of  good 
business  diligence.^  He  is  liable,  if  he  yenture  bis  ab- 
sent principal's  property  in  speculations  such  as  that 
principal  was  not  accustomed  to  undertake,  even  for 
eoiUB^  though  if  he  makes  anything  in  these  novii  et  in* 
9olUi%  negotiisj  he  can  set  this  off  against  his  losses,  for 
such  profit  cannot  be  credited  to  the  dominus  nego- 
tiorum.^ But  the  negotiorum  gestor^  when  he  under- 
takes a  desperate  commission,  and  rescues  property 
which  otherwise  would  have  been  wrecked,  is  liable 
only  for  dolus  (fraud)  and  culpa  lata  (gross  negli- 
gence).* 

a^  Under  compulsion  of  law.     In  such  case  the  agent  is 

protected  if  he  can  show  that  he  has  bestowed  the  dUi' 

gentia  quam  suis^  or  the  diligence  applied  by  him  to  his 

own  affairs.     In  this  class  fall  the  ttUor  and  the  eur<xtor. 

B.  Where  no  agency  is  established ;  but  where  the  bailee  is 

required  by  an  obligation  to  perform  a  duty  as  to  a  thing. 

a^  Where  the  bailee  has  no  advantage  from  the  bailment. 
In  this  case  he  is  liable  only  for  doltis  and  culpa  lata. 
But  he  is  chargeable  with  dolus  or  culpa  lata  (fraud  or 
gross  n^ligence),  if  it  appears  that  he  has  acted  in  the 
bailment  with  a  negligentia  suis  rebus  nan  consueta. 
Under  this  class  falls,  — 

€?  The  Depositar.  If  he  has  forced  himself  in  the  bail- 
ment he  is  liable  for  culpa  omnis,  or  negligence  of 
both  grades.^  The  same  rule  holds  when  he  obtains 
any  benefit  for  his  services,  though  this  benefit  do 
not  consist  in  hire.^ 


itaire  oa  s'etidt  dono^  an  asaocU  assez 
born^,  asses  idiot,  pour  dtre  mdme 
audessoQS  de  ce  que  tout  le  monde 
comprend,  ce  serait  toujonrs  d'apr^s 
ce  niyeau  personnel  infiSrieur  qull 
fandrait  juger  de  la  responsabilit^ 
d'un  tel  dtre.** 


L.84.  C. 

L.  6.  i  12.  D.  de  negot.  gest 

L.  11.  D.  de  negot.  gest 

L.  3.  §  9.  D.  eod. 

L.  1.  §  85.  D.  depos. 

L.  3.  §  34|  D.  <2e  vi  bon. 
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J*   The  Universal  Fidaciar. 
^   The  Singular  Fidaciar  and  the  Legatar. 
^   The  creditor  put  by  process  of  law  in  possessicm  of 
his  debtor's  goods. 
h^   Where  the  bailee  derives  advantage  from  the  bailment. 
In  this  case  he  is  bound  not  merely  to  show  common  dil- 
igence, but  the  diligence  of  a  good  business  man.     Under 
this  head  fall,  — 
a^   Sale,  when  the  goods  are  held  in  the  vendor's  hands 

as  yet  undelivered  to  the  vendee. 
11^  Hiring.  In  L.  23  de  B.  L  and  L.  5.  §  2  commod. 
locatio  eonductio  is  placed  in  the  category  of  con- 
tracts which  require  diligentia  diligentiB^  and  in 
which  the  bailee  may  be  liable  for  etdpa  levis^  or 
special  negligence.  The  same  is  negatively  shown 
in  L.  11.  §  8.  and  L.  13.  §  1.  D.  locat.  Liability  for 
accidents  in  hiring  ceases  only  when  there  is  no  neg- 
ligence, gross  or  special,  on  part  of  the  bailee  (m 
culpa  eareret  conductor), 
t^  The  Pledgee  (holder  in  pignus  or  pawn).  By  Ul- 
pian  in  L.  9.  §  5.  de  reb.  auct.  jud.  possib.  the  rule 
in  pignut  or  pawn  is  declared  to  be  that  non  9oluin 
dolu%  malus^  verum  culpa  quoqu^  debeatur.  So  in  L. 
80.  D.  de  pignorat.  act.,  only  culpa  (and  doltis^^  em- 
bracing, therefore,  both  phases  of  culpa^  but  not  m 
major^  can  be  charged.  In  L.  25  eod.  Ulpian  speaks 
of  in%truere  p%gnorato%  $ervo8;  and  tells  ns,  neffli" 
gere  enim  creditorem  dolu%  et  culpa^  guam  praestatj 
non  patitur.  Culpa  is  here  used  in  its  general  sense. 
In  L.  22.  §  4,  D.  eod.  when  the  sale  of  the  pawn  is 
discussed,  this  qualification  is  added :  Si  modo  9me 
dolo  et  culpa  ric  vendiditj  et  ut  paterfamilias  dUigens 
id  ge%sU.  Hence  the  person  to  whom  an  article  is 
pawned  is  responsible  not  only  for  culpa  lata  but  for 
culpa  levia.  And  indeed  the  pignus,  in  respect  to 
praestatio  culpae,  is  expressly  placed,  in  L.  13.  §  1. 
L.  14*  D.  de  Pignor.,  is  on  tiie  same  basis  with  the 
Commodat. 
iP  The  Usufruct. 
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^  The  hancR  fidei  posBessor  in  the  ret  vindicatio  post 

litem  contestatem.^ 
f^  The  heir  in  relation  to  the  Legatar  and  Singnlar  fidei 

commisaar.^ 
g^  The  Commodatar,  when  he  alone  derives  benefit  from 
the  contract.'    If  the  position  of  the  parties  be  re- 
versed so  that  the  Commodant  only  has  benefit  from 
the  contracti  then  the  Commodatar  like  the  Deposi- 
tar  is  liable  only  for  dolu9^    If  both  parties  derive 
advantage  from  the  contract,  then  the  bailment  is 
for  a  common  object  and  the  adventure  is  consid- 
ered a  SaeietM^  and  falls  under  the  next  head. 
C  Where  the  contract  concerns  a  business  which  the  contract- 
ing parties  are  conducting  in  common.    In  this  case  each 
party  is  liable  not  only  for  fraud  but  also  for  etdpa.    As  to 
the  ctdpa^  however,  there  is  this  subordinate  distinction. 
The  bailee  must  exert  dUiffentia^  but  his  liability  ceases  if 
be  can  show  that  his  diligence  is  the  same  as  that  dis- 
played by  him  in  his  own  affairs.    The  reason  is  that  in 
joint  business  each  party  chooses  the  other  on  account  of 
personal  qualities  which  it  is  fair  to  take  as  the  gauge  of 
liability.    Under  this  head  falls,  — 
a}  Soeietas^  analogous  to  our  partnership, 
ft^  The  rerwn  communio  (c.  incidens). 
e^  The  relation  of  the  husband   to  the  (2o«,  and  to  the 
Paraphemen  which  are  intrusted  to  him  for  the  com- 
mon purposes  of  the  marriage.* 

1  L.  45.  L.  88.  L.  51.  L.  86.  §  1.  L.        «  L.  5.  §  10.  D.  Commod. 

68.  D.  de  B.  y.  *  L.  17.  pr.  D.  de  jure  dote ;  L.  18. 

>  L.  50.  S  4.  D.  ad  leg.  Faldd.;  L.    §  1.  in  f.;  L.  24.  {  5 ;  L.  25.  $  1 ;  D. 

47. 1  4.  5 ;  L.  59.  D.  de  legat.  lolut.  matr.;  L.  11.  D.  de  paetis  oon- 

*  L.  5.  D.  CodibmmL;  L.  1.  |  4.  D.    ventis;  and  other  passage!  cited  by 

de  O.  et  A.  and  other  references.  Hasse,  p.  877. 
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CAUSAL  CONNECTION. 


I.  Deflnitioii  of  canaatioii,  §  79. 

Specific  in  jiiiy  need  not  iiare  been 

foreseen,  §  7L 
Tet  soch  foreseeing  an  eyidential 

incident,  §  76. 
''BeMonablj expected"  oonreiti- 
ble  with  ''ordinary  natond  se- 
quence," §  78. 
n.  Distinction  between  acts  and  omis- 
sions, §  79. 
Omissions  not  in  dischai|{e  of  positiye 

dntj  not  the  sabject  of  snit,  §  8S. 
But  are  so  when  constituting  a  defec- 
tiye  dischaige  of  a  legal  duty,  f  88. 
In.  Distinction  between  condxtiona  and 

causes,  §  85. 
lY.  Causation  requires  a  responsible  hu- 
man agent,  §  87. 
Penons  incapable  of  reason,  §  88. 
Persons  under  compulsion,  §  89. 
Unconscious  agents,  §  90. 
Sending     explosiye       oompound 

through  carrier,  §  90. 
Nagligent  sale  of  poison,  f  91. 
Giving  loaded  gun  to  another,  f  9i. 
Loss  of  self-control  through  defend- 
ant's nagligence,  §  98. 
Self -injuiy  done  in  fright,  §  94. 
Person  acting  precipitately  and  un- 
der excitement,  §  96. 
¥.  Causation  must  be  hi  ordinaiy  natoral 
sequence,  §  97. 
Conformity  with  well  known  material 

forces,  §  97. 
Natural  and  probable  habits  of  ani- 
mals, §  100. 
Setting  loose  worrying  dogs,  §  100. 
Permitthig  cattle  to  stray,  §  101. 
HoTMS  takmg  fright  on  public  roads, 

f  103. 
Horse  switching  his  tail  over  reins, 

§106. 
Itigfatening  horses  on  road,  §  107. 
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Natural  and  probable  habits  of  men 

acting  in  masses,  §  108. 
Extraordinary  interruption  of  nat- 
ural laws,  eaius,  §  114 
Relations  of  responsibility  to  oosm, 

§116. 
Act  of  public  enemy.    Vitmafor, 

§  ISl. 
Provoked  eamu  no  defence,  §  liS. 
Necessary  sacrifice  of  property  in 
order  to  avoid  public  calami^, 
§196. 
Camu  no  defence  when  it  oonld  be 

avoided,  §  197. 
Burden  of  proof  as  to  oasM,orni 
nu^oTf  §  lSt8. 
^    VI.  Indiscretion  or  coneurrenoe  of  party 
injured,  §  180. 
This  bar  not  based  on  maxim  9oUiUi 
nomJUii^miamf  but  on  the  interrup-  ^ 
tion  of  causal  connection,  §  189. 
yn.  Interpoaition  of  independent  respoi- 
dble  human  agency,  §  184. 
This  is  by  Boman  law  a  bar,  §  188. 
So  Anglo-American  law,  §  186. 
Reasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  § 

188. 
lOschievoBsneas  of  opposite  view,  § 

189. 
Its  unphilosophical  character,  §  140. 
Illustrations,  §  14L 
But  limitation  does  not  apply  to  con- 
current interpositions,  §  144. 
Nor  where  such  interposition  is  the 
natural  consequence  of  defendant's 
act,  §145. 
Vm.  Interposition  of  intermediate  object, 
which  if  due  care  had  been  taken 
would  have  averted  disaster,  §  148. 
Intermediate  dams  or  wateroonnes 

in  cases  of  freshets,  §  148. 
Intermediate  buildings  in  cases  of 
fire,  §  149. 
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I.  DEFINITION  OF  CAUSATION. 

§  78*  A  NEOUOENOE  is  the  juridical  cause  of  an  injury  when  it 
consists  of  such  an  act  or  omission  on  the  part  of  a  responsible 
human  being  as  in  ordinary  natural  sequence  immediately  results 
in  such  injury.  Such,  in  fact,  we  may  regard  as  the  meaning  of 
the  term  ^^  Proximate  cause,"  adopted  by  Lord  Bacon  in  his  max- 
ims.^ The  rule,  as  he  gives  it  in  Latin,  is :  ^^  In  jure  non  remota 
causa  sed  proxima  spectatur/'  which  he  paraphrases  as  follows :  — 

*^  It  were  infinite  for  the  law  to  consider  the  causes  of  causes, 
and  their  impulsions  one  of  another ;  therefore  it  contenteth  it- 
self with  the  immediate  cause ;  and  judgeth  of  acts  by  that,  with- 
out looking  for  any  further  degree." 

This  proposition  he  contents  himself  with  illustrating  by  a 
'series  of  cases  from  the  Tear  Books,  of  which  the  following  is 
the  first :  — 

*' As  if  an  annuity  be  granted  pro  eansilio  impenso  et  impen- 
dendo,  and  the  grantee  commit  treason,  whereby  he  is  imprisoned, 
so  that  the  grantor  cannot  have  access  unto  him  for  his  counsel ; 
yet,  nevertheless,  the  annuity  is  not  determined  by  this  nonfeas^ 
ance.  Yet  it  was  the  grantee's  act  and  default  to  commit  the 
treason,  whereby  the  imprisonment  grew :  but  the  law  looketh 
not  so  far,  but  excuseth  him,  because  the  not  giving  counsel  was 
compulsory  and  not  voluntary,  in  regard  of  the  imprisonment." 

A  series  of  similar  black-letter  cases  follow,  showing  that 
Bacon's  object  was  rather  to  explain  the  maxim  by  authorities 
with  which  the  ordinary  legal  mind  was  then  mainly  conversant, 
than  to  bring  his  own  matchless  powers  to  bear  in  the  philosoph- 
ical expansion  of  the  maxim.  Of  the  latter  mode  of  treatment 
we  have  but  a  glimpse  in  the  following :  — 

^^  Also  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the  execution  of  the 
act ;  nor  the  entire  act  with  the  last  part,  or  the  consummation  of 
the  act." 

In  the  Cambridge  manuscript,  as  given  by  Mr.  Heath,  we  have 
the  f oUowing  rendering  of  this  passage :  — 

**  Also  you  may  not  confound  the  act  with  the  execution  only  of 
the  act,  and  so  the  cause  of  the  act  with  the  execution  of  the  act, 
and  by  that  means  make  the  immediate  cause  a  remote  cause." 

Of  this  qualification  we  will  find  numerous  illustrations  in  the 

*  Beg.  1. 
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following  pages.  Thus  the  seryant's  n^ligence  when  the  master 
is  sued  is,  to  use  Bacon's  language,  the  *^  execution  of  the  act, " 
or  the  ^^  last  part  *'  of  the  act ;  and  the  master's  n^ligenoe,  in 
employing  the  servant,  therefore,  is  the  ^*  immediate  cause  and 
not  the  remote  cause."  So  also  we  may  say  as  to  the  gross  n^* 
ligence  of  a  railroad  company  in  running  down  cattle.  The 
cattle,  if  more  sagacious,  might  have  left  the  track ;  and  at  all 
events,  their  staying  on  the  track  is  a  condition  immediately 
precedent  to  their  being  run  down.  A  condition  of  prior  prece- 
dence is  the  negligence  of  the  engineer.  Yet  the  latter  is,  in  a 
suit  against  the  railroad,  to  recur  to  Bacon's  phraseology,  the 
^^  immediate  "  and  not  the  **  remote  "  cause. 

Yet,  though  Bacon  avoids  philosophical  and  even  juridical  expo* 
sition  of  his  text,  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  he  does  so  because  the 
text  Ib  itself  virtually  from  Aristotle,  whose  works  were  then  in 
the  hands  of  jurists  as  well  as  of  philosophers,  and  whose  au* 
thority  even  the  powerful  criticisms  of  Hume  and  of  Mr.  J.  S. 
Mill  has  failed  to  shake.  By  Aristotle  causes  are  divided  into 
four  heads ;  the  materud^  the  formal,  the  efficient,  and  the  final. 
The  material  cause  is  the  matter  from  which  a  thing  is  made, 
and  without  which  it  cannot  be  made ;  as  marble  is  the  matter  of 
a  statue.  The  formal  cause  is  the  archetype,  as  the  idea  of  the 
sculptor  is  the  formal  cause  of  the  statue.  The  efficient  cause  is 
the  principle  of  diange  or  motion  which  produces  the  thing; 
as,  in  a  juridical  sense,  the  will  of  the  sculptor  is  the  prompting 
power  which  produced  the  application  of  his  idea  to  the  marble, 
and,  in  a  theological  sense,  the  Divine  will  is  the  prompting 
power  which  evolved  the  Divine  idea  in  the  formation  of  both 
sculptor,  of  marble,  and  of  the  everlasting  hills  from  which  the 
marble  is  dug.  This  is  the  Apxyi  r^  Kin^ttoi ;  the  eatua  efficient, 
to  which  the  jurists  constantly  advert.  The  final  cause  is  the 
object  of  a  thing ;  the  ultimate  beneficial  purpose  for  which  it  is 
designed ;  ro  ov  Ivcica  mu  to  ayaOw^  cau9a  finalii.  This  classifica* 
tion  is  expressly  accepted  by  Bacon  in  his  '^  De  Augmentis.'*  ^ 
It  is  true  that  he  declines  to  enter  mpon  the  discussion  of  final 
cause,  ^*  the  inquisition  "  of  which  he  declares  **  is  barren,"  *^  like 
a  virgin  consecrated  to  Grod."  But  his  mode  of  treating  the 
**  causa  efficiens  "  makes  it  plain  that  he  regards  it  as  convertible 
vrith  the  ^*  proximate  cause  "  of  the  maxim.^ 

^  Book  m.  ch.  Y.  '  Meaning  ofi&m  ^^proximaU,"  if- 
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§  74.  Not  neee%$ary  that  the  specific  ifi^ury  %hovld  have  been 
foreeeen.  —  It  is  trae  that  ^vre  are  frequently  told  that  liability 
in  negligence  attaches,  when  the  party  charged  has  reasonable 
gioonds  to  expect  the  damage  that  oocnrred  in  consequence  of  his 

Imtrated   by   insurance   cases.     The  mate  or  the  remote  cause  of  a  loss,  or, 

term  *^  proximate"  is  illustrated  by  a  what  is  the  same  question,  whether  a 

series  of  cases  whicli,  though  not  in  loss  of  that  general  description  was 

the  direct  line  of  the  present  inquiry,  intended  by  the  parties  to  be  covered 

may  be  invoked  for  their  juridical  by  the  policy,  the  peculiar  nature  of  a 

-value.    **  Perils  of  the  sea "  are  ia«  policy  of  insurance,  and  the  class  of 

sured  against  in  oar  marine  policies,  interests  it  covers,  are  taken  into  ao- 

Is  the  loss  of  a  particular  ship  charge-  count.     The  particular  intent  of  the 

able  to  a  peril  of  the  sea?  It  has  been  parties  is  subservient  to  the  public 

generally  ruled  that  the  peril  must  be  bearing  of  the  question.    The  terms 

the  jwvMranateand  not  the  remote  cause  proximate  and  remote,  in  their  appU- 

of  the  disaster.    Taylor  v,  Dnnbar,  L.  cation  to  questions  of  insurance,  thus 

B.  4  C.  P.  206 ;  Seagrave  v.  Union  re<JBive  in  some  respects  a  more  en« 
Mar.  Ins.  Co.,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  820  ;  larged,  and  in  some  a  more  restricted, 
Hagedom  v,  Whitmore,  1  Stark.  N.  P.  signification    than    they  have    when 

C.  157  ;  Grill  v.  General  Iron  Co.,  L»  they  are  used  in  giving  a  construction 

B.  3  C.  P.  476 ;  iS.  C,  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  to  other  oontracte.  But  the  maxim  is 
600;  Livie  v.  Janson,  12  East,  658,  as  well  applicable  as  a  rule  of  con- 
citing  Green  v.  Elmslie,  Peake  N.  P.  stniction  for  all  contracts. 

C.  212;  Hahn  v.  Corbett,  2  Bing.  *'In  actions  for  negligence,  a  de- 
205 ;  Walker  v,  Maitland,  5  B.  &  fendant  is  held  liable  for  the  natural 
Aid.  171 ;  Waters  v.  Louisville  Ins.  and  probable  conseqnences  of  his  mis- 
Co.  11  Peters,  220;  Columbia  Ins.  Co.  conduct.  In  this  class  of  actions  his 
V.  Lawrence,  10  Peters,  517;  Patapsco  misconduct  is  called  the  proximate 
Ins.  Co.  V.  Coulter,'  8  Peters,  222  ;  cause  of  those  results  which  a  prudent 
General  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  v.  Sherwood,  14  foresight  might  have  avoided.  It  is 
Howard  (U.  8.)  854 ;  Patrick  v.  Com-  called  the  remo^  cause  of  other  re- 
mereial  Ins.  Co.  11  Johns.  B.  14 ;  and  suits. 

other  cases  cited  in  Broom's  Legal  ''In   determining   the   amount  of 

Maxims  (5th  Loud,  ed.)  21S  et  seq.  damages  in  an  action  of  contract,  the 

**  A  policy  of  insurance,"  says  an  breach  of  contract  is  called  the  proxi- 

aUe  article  on  this  topic  in  the  Amer-  mate  cause  of  such  damages  as  may 

lean  Law  Journal  for  January,  1S70,  reasonaUy  be  supposed  to  have  been 

p.  214,  *'  is  a  contract  of  a  fixed  form,  contemplated  by  the  parties.    If  there 

By  use  its   terms  have  obtained  a  are  other  damages,  of  those  it  is  called 

settled   meaning.    Its  subject  matter  the  remote  cause. 

18  extensive.    It  is  a  contract  made  in  **  There  is  no  settled  rule  for  the  ap- 

the  interest  of  trade.    Large  amounts  plication  of  the  maxim  in  determining 

fji  property  are  covered  by  policies  the  damages  in  actions  of  tort.    In 

eontaining  the  same  stipulations.  The  such  actions  the  damages,  which  are 

contract  is  one  of  indemnity.    In  de-  called  proximate,  often  vary  in  pro- 

terminiag   the   question,  whether  a  portion  to  the  misconduct,  reckless- 

against  was  the  proxi-  ness,  or  wantonness  of  the  defendant" 
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neglect ;  and  this  is  sometimes  pushed  to  the  extent  of  maintaining 
that  when  there  is  on  his  part  such  reasonable  grounds  of  expecta- 
tion, then  he  is  liable,  and  that  he  is  not  liable  when  there  are  no 
such  reasonable  grounds  of  expectation.  Thus  we  are  told  by  Pol- 
lock, C.  B.,  that  ^*'  every  person  who  does  a  wrong  is  at  least  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  mischievous  consequences  that  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  result  under  ordinary  circumstances  from  such 
misconduct ;  "  ^  and  constantly  the  idea  of  ^*-  reasonableness  of  ex- 
pectation "  is  made  convertible  with  imputability. 

It  has  however  been  already  shown,^  that  there  may  be  cases 
in  which  there  is  such  a  reasonable  expectation  in  which  there  is 
no  imputability  of  negligence. 

§  75.  Illustrations  to  the  same  effect  may  be  drawn  almost  with- 
out limit  from  an  ordinary  observation.  The  miner,  the  manu- 
&tcturer,  and  the  merchant,  so  argues  a  vigorous  German  thinker 
of  our  own  day,'  must  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  weapon  to 
which  each  contributes  his  share  may  be  used  to  commit  a  wrong  ; 
the  roof  coverer  must  regard  it  as  probable  that  a  tile  may  at  some 
future  time  be  detached  and  may  strike  some  one  walking  in  the 
street.  So  parents,  especially  such  as  are  not  themselves  distin- 
guished for  their  reverence  for  law,  must  regard  it  as  not  improba- 
ble that  their  children  may  become  law  breakers.  In  neither  of 
these  cases,  however,  does  this  perception  of  probability  by  itself 
create  liability.  Even  when  this  probability  approaches  the  high- 
est grade,  there  are  cases  in  which  liability  is  by  common  con- 
sent excluded.  For  instance,  a  man  is  suffering  with  a  sickness 
which  in  a  few  days  will  terminate  fatally,  unless  he  submits  to  a 
perilous  operation  which,  if  not  successful,  will  cause  his  death  in 
a  few  hours.  He  is  unconscious ;  and  therefore  unable  to  give  or 
withhold  assent.  A  sui^eon  performs  the  operation  skilfully  but 
unsuccessfully,  and  the  patient  dies,  not  of  the  disease  but  of  the 
operation.  The  surgeon  saw  that  it  was  highly  probable  that 
death  would  ensue ;  yet  he  is  nevertheless  not  liable  for  the  death, 
for  he  acted,  notwithstanding  this  probability,  according  to  the 
rules  usually  accepted  in  practical  life.  If  desperate  operations 
are  not  risked  in  desperate  cases,  improvement  in  surgery  is 
greatly  hindered ;  and  besides  this,  it  is  in  conformity  with  the 

1  Pollock,  C.  B.  —  Rigby  r.  Hewitt,  6        >  Supra,  §  16. 
Exch.  243 ;  cited  by  By  lea,  J.  Hoey        *  Bar,  Causalzusammenliange,  1871, 
V.  Felton,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  148.  p.  13. 
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ordiiiary  roles  of  society  to  risk  a  few  days  of  unconscious  or  of 
exquisitely  painful  existence  for  even  a  slight  probability  of  re- 
covery. So,  also,  there  exist,  to  follow  the  argument  of  this  acute 
reaaoner,  certain  necessary  though  dangerous  trades,  of  which  we 
can  say  statistically  that  in  them  will  be  sacrificed  prematurely 
the  lives  not  merely  of  those  who  voluntarily  engage  in  them,  but 
of  third  persons  not  so  assenting.  Yet  in  such  cases  (e.  g.  gas 
manufactures  and  railroads),  we  do  not  hold  that  liability  for 
such  injuries  attadies  to  those  who  start  the  enterprise  foreseeing 
these  consequences.  If  the  consequence  flows  from  any  particu- 
lar n^ligence,  according  to  ordinary  natural  sequence,  without 
ilie  intervention  of  any  independent  human  agency,  then  such 
consequence,  whether  foreseen  as  probable  or  unforeseen,  is  imput- 
able to  the  n^ligenoe.  But  if  the  agency  by  which  the  harm  is 
done  is  conducted  with  proper  precautions,  and  is  itself  one  of  the 
necessary  incidents  of  our  social  life,  the  persons  concerned  in 
managing  such  agencies  are  not  liable  for  injuries  incidentally 
inflicted  on  others,  even  though  such  injuries  were  foreseen. 

§  76.  The  foreieeing  of  an  injury  may  however  he  an  incident 
from  which  both  dolue  and  culpa  may  he  inferred,  —  It  must  not. 
be  supposed,  however,  that  the  foreseeing  an  event  as  probable- 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  imputation  of  liability.  It  is  true  that, 
it  is  not  enough  to  make  a  person  liable  for  hurt  done  through  his. 
agency  that  he  foresaw  the  probal»lity  of  such  hurt  in  general,. 
for  the  hurt  may  be  one  of  the  regular  and  lawful  incidents  of  a. 
lawful  employment,  such  as  the  making  of  g^powder.  So,  oni 
the  other  hand,  if  such  hurt  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  improper- 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  person  charged,  he  CEmnot  relieve  him- 
self by  proof  that  he  did  not  foresee  it,  because  it  was  his  duty  tO; 
have  marshalled  the  probabilities,  and  he  is  liable  for  negligenutt 
in  omitting  so  to  do.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  probability  of  a  particular  result  has  much  to  do  in  ex- 
plaining the  motive  prompting  to  such  result.  Motive  is  the 
creature  of  probabilities.  A  certain  result  is  probable,  and  I  do 
T?hat  will  lead  to  this  result.  Two  extremes  however,  in  this 
view,  are  to  be  avoided.  The  abeolute  foreseeing  of  a  result 
is  not  essential  to  the  imputation  of  negligence,  for  this  is  incom- 
patible not  only  with  the  idea  of  negligence,  but  with  that  of 
moral  agency  which  precludes  absolute  foreknowledge.  So  the 
foreseeing  of  a  harm  as  remotely  and  slightly  probable  does  not 
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involve  the  imputation  of  such  a  harm,  for  there  is  nothing  that  we 
can  do  that  may  not  remotely  produce  some  harm,  and  therefore 
if  we  are  to  avoid  such  imputation  we  must  do  nothing.  But  if 
an  event  regularly  (t.  e.  not  uniformly,  but  in  accordance  with 
natural  laws)  follows  a  cause,  then  it  is  a  contingency  which  a 
prudent  man  would  expect ;  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  pru- 
dent man  would  expect  it  is  strong  proof  that  it  regularly  follows 
in  accordance  with  natural  sequence. 

§  77.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  already  shown,^  can 
we  claim  that  the  fact  that  a  particular  consequence  could  not  be 
reasonably  foreseen  relieves  its  n^ligent  author  from  imputability . 
The  fact  is  that  the  consequences  of  negligence  are  almost  invari- 
ably surprises.  A  man  may  be  n^ligent  in  a  particular  matter 
a  thousand  times  without  mischief;  yet,  though  the  chance  of 
mischief  is  only  one  to  a  thousand,  we  would  continue  to  hold  that 
the  mischief,  when  it  occurs,  is  imputable  to  the  negligence. 
Hence  it  has  been  properly  held  that  it  is  no  defence  that  a  par- 
ticular injurious  consequence  is  ^^  improbable,"  and  *^not  to  be 
reasonably  expected,"  if  it  really  appear  that  it  naturally  fol- 
lowed from  the  negligence  under  examination.^ 

§  78.  ^*  To  he  reasonably  expected  "  means  no  more  than  ^^  in 
ordinary  natural  sequence.^'*  —  Nor,  when  we  scrutinize  the  cases 
in  which  the  test  of  *^  reasonable  expectation  "  is  applied,  do  we 
find  that  the  ^*  expectation  "  spoken  of  is  anything  more  than  an 
expectation  that  some  such  disaster  as  that  under  investigation 
will  occur  on  the  long  run  from  a  series  of  such  negligences  as 
those  with  which  the  defendant  is  charged.  Indeed,  even  by  Pol- 
lock, C.  B.,  whose  language  is  so  frequently  quoted  as  sustaining 
this  test,  the  phrase  is  used,  as  we  find  from  other  expressions  of 
the  same  judge,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  those  contin- 
gencies which  are  so  remote  that  they  are  not,  in  the  long  run, 

1  Sapra,  §  16,  74.  L.  R.  6  Ex.  67 ;  Gould  v.  Oliver,  2 

>  Higgins  V,  Dewey,  107  Mass.  494.  Scott  N.  B.  257 ;  Smith  v.  Dobrion,  3 

See  White  v.  Ballou,  S  Allen,  408;  Scott  N.  R.  336;  Taylor  v.  Clay,  9  Q. 

Luce  V.  Dorch.  Ins.  Co.  105  Mass.  B.  713;  Tuff  v.  Warman,  2  C.  B.  N. 

297 ;  Dowell  v.  Steam  Nay.  Co.  5  £.  S.  740  \S.C,b  Ibid.  573 ;  Witherley  v. 

&  B.  195 ;  Dymen  v.  Leach,  26  L.  T.  Begent's  Canal  Co.  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  2, 

Ex.  221 ;  Clarke  v.  Holmes,  7  H.  &  7 ;  Morrison  v.  General  Steam  Nay. 

N.  987;  Senior  V.  Ward,  1  E.  &  £.  Co.  8  Exch.  738.    See  more  fully  bu- 

885;  Williams  v.  Clough,  3  H.  &  N.  pra,  §  15-16. 

258;  Burrows  v,  March  Gas,  &c.  Co. 
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within   the   range   of   experience.     ^*  I   entertain   considerable 
doubt/*  BO  it  is  said  by  this  high  authority,^  "  whether  a  per- 
son who  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  is  responsible  for  all 
the  consequences  which  may  under  any  circumstances  arise,  and 
in  respect  of  mischief  which  could  by  no  possibility  have  been 
foreseen,  and  which  no  reasonable  person  would  have  anticipated. 
I  am  inclined  to  consider  the  rule  of  law  to  be  this,  that  a  person 
is  expected  to  anticipate  and  guard  against  all  reasonable  conse- 
quences, but  that  he  is  not  by  the  law  of  England  expected  to 
anticipate  and  guard  against  that  which  no  reasonable  man  would 
expect  to  occur."     It  is  clear  that  this  learned  judge,  therefore, 
simply  intends  to  say  that  imputation  exists  as  to  all  ^'  reasonable 
contingencies  ;*'  and  this  means  that  imputation  exists  as  to  conse- 
quences that  in  a  long  series  of  events  appear  regular  and  natural, 
not  consequences  only  such  as  the  party  may  at  the  time  ^'  reason- 
ably foresee."    And  Lord  Campbell  makes  this  still  clearer  when 
he  tells  us  that  ^4f  the  wrong  and  the  legal  damage  are  not 
known  by  common  experience  to  be  usually  in  sequence,  and  the 
damage  does  not,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  fol- 
low from  the  wrong,  the  wrong  and  the  damage  are  not  suffi- 
ciently conjoined  or  concatenated,  as  cause  and  effect,  to  support 
an  action."  ^    This  is  substantially  the  test  adopted  in  the  text. 
The  particular  damage  must  be  viewed  concretely,  and  the  ques* 
tion  asked,  ^^  Was  this  in  ordinary  natural  sequence  "  from  the 
negligence  ?    If  so,  the  damage  is  imputable  to  the  party  guilty 
of  the  n^lect.^ 

^  Greenland  v.  Chaplin,  5  Ex.  248.  share  in  the  matter  is  the  most  conspic 

*  Gerhard  v.  Bates,  2  £11.  &  BL490.  nous  and  is  the  most  immediately  pre- 

*  This  view  Is  sustained  in  1  Smith's  ceding  and  proximate  to  the  event** 
Lead.  Gas.  (Eng.  ed.)  1S2.  Cited,  with   approval,  in    Sutton  v, 

**  The  cause  of  an  event,''  says  Ap-  Wauwontosa,  29  Wise.  21.  This 
pleton,  C.  J.,  in  Moulton  o.  Sanford,  definition,  which,  down  to  the  part  in 
51  Maine,  184,  ^  is  the  sum  total  of  italics,  is  substantially  that  of  J.  S. 
the  contingencies  of  every  descrip-  Mill,  is  open  in  this  respect  to  objec- 
tion, which,  being  realized,  the  event  tions  which  will  be  more  fully  stated 
invariably  follows.  It  is  rare,  if  ever,  in  the  Appendix.  The  objection  to 
that  the  invariable  sequence  of  events  the  part  in  italics  is,  that  it  includes 
subsists  between  one  antecedent  and  material  conditions  as  well  as  moral 
one  consequent.  Ordinarily  that  con^  causes.  Jefiersonville,  &c.  R.  R.  v,  Bi- 
didon  is  ttsuaUy  termed  the  cause^  whose  ley,  39  Ind.  568.    See  supra,  §  15-16. 
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n.    DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  ACTS  AND  OMISSIONS. 

§  79.  Distinction  between  culpa  infaeiendo  and  culpa  in  nan 
fadendo.  —  A  distinction  has  be^i  freqnently  taken  between  n^- 
ligence  in  commiflsion  and  negligence  in  omission ;  and  this  view 
has  been  advanced  not  only  by  Donell,  a  learned  jurist,  to  whose 
acutenesB  we  owe  in  other  respects  much,  bat  by  a  contempora- 
neous English  judge  of  much  sagacity.^  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  proper  to  consider  it  somewhat  in  detail. 

§  80.  Under  the  Baman  law.  •—  By  the  Aquilian  law,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  party  whose  property  or  person  is  injured  by  the 
negligence  of  another  can,  independentiy  of  contract,  have  re- 
dress, under  certain  limitations,  from  the  party  injured.  But  it  is 
not  necessary  that  under  this  law  the  aggression  should  consist 
of  an  act  of  positive  commission.  Undoubtedly  the  Roman  law, 
resting,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  that  theory  of  individual  inde- 
pendence which  was  the  pride  of  the  jurists,  held  that  no  man 
could  usually  be  made  liable  for  a  mere  omission  to  act.  Yet 
even  under  this  law  an  omission  created  a  liability  when  it  was 
a  breach  of  a  positive  duty.  An  interesting  case  to  this  effect  is 
given  in  the  Digest,  in  the  discussion  of  the  Aquilian  law.'  One 
servant  lights  a  fibre  and  leaves  the  care  of  it  to  another.  The 
latter  omits  to  cheek  the  fire,  so  that  it  spreads,  and  bums  down 
a  viUa.  Is  there  any  one  liable  for  the  damages  ?  The  first  ser- 
vant is  chargeable  with  no  n^ligence,  and  the  second  charge- 
able only  with  an  omission.  Of  course,  if  we  follow  the  maadm 
that  a  mere  omission  cannot  be  the  basis  of  a  suit,  there  can  be 
no  redress.  But  Ulpian,  who  on  another  occasion  insists  strongly 
on  this  maxim  as  an  essential  principle  of  elementary  law,  casts 
it  summarily  aside  when  the  attempt  is  to  so  use  it  as  to  confuse 
the  bare  omission  of  an  act  we  are  not  bound  to  perform  with  the 
imperfect  performance  of  an  act  to  which  we  are  bound.  Against 
the  negligenter  custodiens^  he  decides,  the  utUi$  Leg.  Aq.  can  be 
enforced ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  decides  rightly, 
and  in  full  accordance  with  his  own  views  as  to  abstract  non- 
liability for  pure  omissions.  For  it  is  clear  that  in  the  case 
before  us,  the  non-action  of  the  second  servant  is  equivalent  to 

^  Bnunwell,   J^   in    Southoote   v.  <  L.  97.  §  9.  D.  ad  L.  Aqnil.  2.    See 

Stanley,  1  H.  &  N.  248 ;  Gallagher  v.  also  Cleland  v.   Thornton,    43    Cal. 

Humphrey,  10  W.  K  (4  B.)  664.  487. 
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actioiL  He  undertakes  the  charge  of  the  fire,  and  in  the  imper- 
fect peiformanoe  of  this  charge  he  acts  affirmatively  and  posi- 
tively. So,  also,  is  it  in  the  well  known  case  of  a  physician  who 
undertakes  the  case  of  a  patient.^  A  physician  is  not  liable  for 
not  undertaking  the  case  of  a  sick  stranger.  If,  however,  he  un- 
dertakes the  case,  he  is  liable,  though  he  has  as  yet  given  no 
advice.  For,  as  Hasse  well  argues,  it  would  be  as  absurd  to 
require  that  some  remedy  should  have  been  actually  administered 
by  him,  in  order  to  constitute  liability  on  his  part,  as  it  would  be 
to  require,  in  order  to  make  the  person  undertaking  to  watch  a 
fire  liable,  that  he  should  have  stirred  the  coals  with  the  tongs. 
Whoever,  in  other  words,  undertakes  an  office  or  duty,  is  as  re- 
sponsible for  n^ative  as  he  is  for  affirmative  misconduct  in  the 
discharge  of  such  office  or  duty.  He  is  not  liable,  as  a  general 
rule,  because  he  declines  to  accept  the  office  or  duty.  But  accept- 
ing it,  he  is  bound  to  perform  it  well.  Voluntati$  est  Huieipere 
fMandatum^  neeeintatU  est  eansummare.^ 

§  81.  DaneWs  limitatiam  as  to  culpa  in  non  faciendo. — But 
to  go  into  the  question  more  in  detail,  culpa  in  non  faciendo  is 
considered  by  Donell  in  the  following  successive  stages :  — 

(1)  He  who  is  invited  to  undertake  a  duty  has  the  alternative 

of  accepting  or  rejecting.  If  he  enters  on  the  discharge 
of  the  duty,  and  in  discharging  it  injures  instead  of  aid- 
ing, he  becomes  liable  for  the  injury. 

(2)  But  if  he  undertakes  the  duty  and  omits  something  in 
its  performance,  there  are  two  conditions  in  which  he  is 
excusable : 

a.   He  may  have  been  ignorant  that  he  was  required  to 

act  positively. 
h.    While  knowing  he  was  required  so  to  act,  he  may 
have  doubted  his  capacity.     To  refuse  to  do  that 
for  which  we  feel  ourselves  incompetent  is  certainly 
not  censurable.    Of  course  to  this  is  the  qualification, 
nisi  alia  reste  ad  dUigewtiam  obligeU 
But,  answers  Hasse,  the  qualification  nin  alia  res  te  ad  dili^ 
gewtiam  ohliget  contains  the  prindple  at  issue.    For  if  I  am  not 
bound  to  certain  duties  to  another,  I  cannot  be  compelled  to  per- 
form such  duties,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  moral  reasons  call- 
ing on  me  to  act.    If,  however,  I  undertake  the  performance  of 
1  See L.  8. pr. D.sd  L.  Aq.  2;  Hame,  p.  22.       >  See  sapra,  §  12,  IS;  infra, §  442. 
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this  duty,  then  I  am  obliged  to  perform  it  diligently.  Under  the 
Aquilian  law,  as  has  just  been  shown,  omission  is  treated  as  equiv- 
alent to  action,  in  cases  where  I  begin  a  work  and  then  drop  it, 
wherever  this  withdrawal  works  injury  to  another ;  nor  does  it 
matter  whether  such  withdrawal  arises  from  malice,  or  ignorance, 
or  timidity.  With  obligationes  only  such  positive  and  negative 
action  is  required  as  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  ohligatio;  and 
he  who  undertakes  the  obligation  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  scope  of  the  obligation,  or 
that  he  wanted  courage  to  undertake  its  complete  discharge.  If 
he  was  incapable  he  had  no  business  to  undertake  the  obUgation ; 
if  he  was  ignorant  of  what  it  required,  then  his  duty  was  to  de- 
chne  its  acceptance.^ 

§  82.  Omi88tan%  as  9uch^  when  disconnected  with  a  legal  dvty^ 
not  the  subject  of  suit.  —  As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
omissions,  unless  when  involving  the  non-performance  or  mal- 
performance  of  a  positive  duty,  are  not  the  subject  of  a  suit.  As 
has  been  elsewhere  shown,  this  results  from  the  nature  of  the 
civil  compact ;  for  if  the  law  undertook  to  compel  men  to  perform 
toward  each  other  ofBces  of  mere  charity,  then  the  practical  and 
beneficent  duty  of  self-support  would  be  lost  in  the  visionary  and 
illusory  duty  of  supporting  every  one  else.^  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  point  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  the  maxim  be  generally 
true  that  he  who  injures  another  by  his  omissions  is  civilly  liable, 
then  the  converse  must  also  be  true,  that  every  one  is  obliged  by 
law  to  be  as  useful  to  another  as  he  can.  To  the  Romans  such  an 
assumption  was  peculiarly  offensive,  —  as  to  the  Romans  the  in- 
dependence of  each  family  was  a  fundamental  maxim  of  the 
law.  If  each  man  is  compelled  to  feed  his  neighbor,  then  his 
neighbor  will  be  compelled  to  feed  him  back ;  and  where  will 
this  end  ?  No  doubt  in  degenerate  periods  the  cry  of  the  rabble 
was ^anem  et  dr censes;  but  by  the  law  as  held  by  the  great  jur- 
ists, each  family  was  a  principality  itself,  which  in  its  proud  isola- 
tion depended  on  itself  for  its  own  support,  excluding  the  aid  of 
others  as  an  intrusion  upon  personal  rights,  and  rejecting  such  aid 
on  principle  as  inconsistent  with  that  spirit  of  personal  indepen- 
dence which  they  held  essential  to  a  brave  and  free  state.  So&r 
was  this  carried,  that  it  was  only  by  the  Praetorian  fiction  of  a  stip- 
ulation being  made  to  that  effect,  that  the  owner  of  a  house  that 

1  See  supra,  §  18.  <  See  2  WIl  Cr.  L.  §  1011, 2529. 
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by  its  defective  construction  caused  damage  to  the  property  of  an- 
other, could  be  made  to  pay  for  such  damage.^  No  doubt  the  Ro- 
man principle  just  stated,  so  far  as  it  limits  our  legal  duties  to  the 
discharge  of  the  offices  specifically  assigned  to  us  by  law,  is  essen- 
tial alike  to  high  public  spirit  and  to  healthy  economical  progress. 
And  no  doubt  that  so  far  as  concerns  merely  moral  duties,  the 
principle  of  the  Roman  law  in  this  respect  has  been  adopted  by 
aU  modem  civilized  jurisprudences.  No  pubUc  enterprise  (e.  g. 
arailroad  when  in  working  order)  can  be  carried  on  safely  if  every 
one  who  conceives  something  is  wrong  in  it  is  required  to  rush  in 
and  rectify  the  supposed  mistake.  No  man  could  courageously  and 
consistently  discharge  his  special  office  if  all  other  persons  were 
made  both  his  coadjutors  and  overseers.  Industry  would  cease 
if  the  consequences  of  idleness  were  averted  by  making  alms- 
^ving  compulsory.  Hence,  unless  the  duty  is  legal,  no  liability 
is  imputable  for  its  neglect. 

§  88.  But  otherunae  when  the  omisiion  is  a  defect  in  the  di$' 
charge  of  a  legal  dutg.  —  For  it  is  of  the  essence  of  negligence  to 
omit  to  do  something  that  ought  to  be  done.  ^^  Suppose  that 
there  is,  to  my  knowledge,  a  peculiar  danger  in  the  nature  of  a 
trap  —  e.  g.  a  concealed  pit  —  on  the  premises,  of  which  I  neg- 
lect to  warn  the  person  who  I  know  is  going  there  by  my  per- 
mission ;  it  is  obviously  unimportant  whether  the  pit  was  dug  by 
my  orders,  or  whether  it  was  there  when  I  myself  came  to  the 
premises,  and  I  have  only  neglected  to  have  it  fenced."  ^ 

A  physician,  to  take  another  illustration,  who  undertakes  to 
attend  a  patient  and  omits  to  give  a  necessary  prescription,  is 
guilty  of  a  positive  malfeasance ;  and  so  of  the  carpenter  who 
omits  properly  to  fasten  a  roof  so  that  the  tiles  fall  on  the  street ; 
and  of  the  engine-driver  who  omits  to  give  notice  to  an  approach- 
ing train,  so  tiiat  a  collision  ensues.  An  omission,  therefore,  may 
be  a  juridical  cause ;  but  it  is  so,  not  because  it  is  a  negation,  but 
because  it  is  a  positive,  though  it  may  be  a  n^ligent  wrong.^ 

^  See  Hasse,  {  8.  mittendo^  c^est  un  fait  dolosif  ou  une 

'  Cotton  v.  Wood,  8  C.  B.  (N.  8.)  imprudence.    Je  ne  r^ponds  pas  tou- 

568.     Sannderi  on  Neg.  §  50.     Infra,  jonrs,  enven  tout  le  monde,  de  la 

{  845-^3.  faute  in  omittendo*    D'abord  je  n'en 

*  •<  A  un  autre  point  de  Tue,*'  says  r^ponds  point  envers  celui  qui  n'est 

Demangeat  (Cours.  de  Droit  Romain,  pas  ddjk  mon  cr^ancier.    Ainsi,  le  feu 

III.  445,  Paris,  1866),  <'  on  distingue  la  yient  de  prendre  k  votre  maison ;  je 

faute  in  cmiUendo  et  la  faute  in  com-  m'en  aper9oi8,  je  pourrais  facilement 
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§  84.  Omts^ians  in  a  municipal  government  to  supply  water  j 
and  the  relation  of.9uck  omiesian  to  a  nonrextinguished  fire. —  On 
this  point  Sharswood,  J.,^  saye :  **  It  may  be  donbted  whether  it 
would  be  a  case  to  which  the  maxim  eauea  proxima  non  remota 
speetatur  has  any  application.  The  purpose  of  the  reservoir  be- 
ing to  extinguish  fires,  and  the  fire  haying  been  shown  not  to 
haye  been  exting^uished  in  consequence  of  the  non-performance  of 
the  duty  imposed,  it  would  be  no  answer,  perhaps,  to  say  that  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  injury  was  the  fire,  and  the  want  of  water 
only  the  remote  cause.  If  it  were  made  the  duty  of  a  munidpal- 
ity  to  station  a  police  officer  at  a  particular  comer,  to  protect  the 
foot-passengers  from  being  run  oyer  by  passing  yehides,  it  may 

I'eteindre  et  tous  preserver  ainsi  d'une  ^cution  du  contrat.    C'est  de  ce  cm 

l^rande  perte;  mais  je  reste  tranquille,  que  nous  avoiis  sp^cialement  k  noofl 

je  ne  me  donne  pas  m§me  la  peine  occuper  ici. 

d'appeler  aa  seoours ;  je  ne  toos  dois  «  Dans  la  faute  in  amittendo,  il  peat 
point  des  dommages-int^rSts,  quoiqu'il  y  avoir  trois  degr^s,  sayoir :  dol,  faute 
ne  n'ait  manqu^  qu'un  pea  de  bonne  ^  oonsid^r^e  in  ahitraeio,  f aate  coarid- 
yolont^  pour  conserver  yotre  chose,  ^r^e  in  eonereio.  Nous  saTons  quand 
Au  contraire,  la  ctUpa  in  comndUendo,  il  j  a  doL  La  faate  consid^r^e  in  ab- 
le fiut  donunageable,  j'en  r^ponda  en  straeto  c'est  romission  des  soins  qa'ap- 
g^n^ral  enTen  tout  le  monde.  porte  babitaellement  k  ses  affures  an 
"Da  reste,  pour  m'en  rendre  re-  ftonitf /Nitef:^mi2ta« ;  dire  qu'un  certain 
sponsable,  tantdt  on  ezige  qu'il  y  ait  d^biteur  r^pond  de  la  faute  m  db- 
eu  dol  de  ma  part,  comme  dans  le  cas  $tracto,  c'est  diro  qu'il  sera  tenu  s'il 
de/ur<um  ;  tantdt  on  se  contentede  la  n'a  pas  fait  ce  qu'eiit  fait  k  sa  place 
simple  imprudence,  de  la  culpa  levis'  un  homme  soigneux  en  gdn^ral.  Au 
sima,  oomme  dans  le  cas  de  la  loi  oontraire,  la  faute  oonsid^r^e  m  eon- 
Aquilia.  £n  second  lieu,  mdme  en-  crttOj  c'est  Tomission  des  soins  qae  le 
vers  mon  cr^ancier,  je  ne  r^ponds  pas  d^biteur  lui-mdme  apporte  habitaelle- 
toujours  de  la  ctdpa  in  omittendo.  Si  ment  dans  ses  propres  affaires :  dire 
j'ai  promis  k  Titius  sur  stipulation  de  qu'nn  certain  d^biteur  r^pond  de  la 
lui  donner  I'esclave,  Stichus,  et  que,  ftote  in  conereto,  c'est  dire  qu'U  sera 
dans  an  maladie  dont  I'esclave  est  tenu  s'il  n'a  pas  apporte  k  I'aocom- 
ensuite  atteint,  je  le  laisse  mourir  plissement  de  son  obligation  les  mtoes 
faute  de  soins,  le  juriconsulte  Paul  goins  qu'il  apporte  habitueUement 
decide  que  je  ne  suis  pas  tenu  envers  quand  il  s'agit  de  ses  propres  affaires, 
Utius.  L.  91.  pr.  D.,  De  verbor.  Nous  aliens  voir  que,  suivant  la  na- 
obUg.  (46.  1.)  Yoy,  ci-dessus,  p.  208.  tore  da  contrat  qai  est  intervenu,  le 
Mais,  brsqu'au  lieu  d'un  stipulant  il  d^biteur  r^pond  seolement  de  son  dol 
s'agit  d'un  cr^ancier  qui  a  contre  moi  ou  de  la  faute  consid^r^e  m  conertto 
une  action  bonae  fidei,  en  g^n^ral  il  ou  enfin  de  la  faute  oonsid^r^  in  ab- 
pent  me  demander  compte  de  ma  faute  gtrado" 

in  omiOendo :  en  d'autres  termes,  je  i  Grant  v.  City  of  Erie,  $9  Pa.  St. 

dois  apporter  de  la  diligence  kl'ex-  410. 
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be  doabted  whether  it  woald  be  an  answer  to  an  action  to  say 
that  the  cause  of  the  injury  was  the  horse  and  wagon  and  not  the 
absence  of  the  officer.  But  if  the  municipality  were  Tested  with 
the  authority  to  employ  and  keep  on  foot  a  sufficient  police,  no 
one  can  surely  pretend  that  a  foot-passenger  run  over  by  a  wagon 
could  sue  the  corporation  for  damages,  even  though  he  should 
be  able  to  show  that  they  had  formerly  kept  an  officer  at  that 
place  for  that  purpose  and  had  withdrawn  him,  or  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  n^ligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  That 
-would  be  a  case  precisely  analogous  to  the  one  now  before  us."  ^ 

m.  DisTiNcrnoK  between  conditions  and  causes. 

§  85.  At  this  point  emerges  the  distincticm  between  conditions 
and  causes, —  a  distinction  the  overlooking  of  which  has  led  to 
much  confusion  in  this  branch  of  the  law.  What  is  the  cause  of 
a  given  phenomenon  ?  The  necessitarian  philosophers  who  logio- 
ally  treat  all  the  influences  which  lead  to  a  particular  result  as  of 
equal  importance,  and  who  deny  the  spontaneity  of  the  human 
will,  tell  us  that  the  cause  is  the  sum  of  all  the  antecedents.  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  spark  from  the  imperfectly  guarded  smoke-pipe  of  a 
locomotive  sets  fire  to  a  hay-stack  in  a  neighboring  field.  What 
is  the  cause  of  this  fire  ?  The  sum  of  all  the  antecedents,  answers 
Mr.  Mill,  the  ablest  exponent  of  the  necessitarian  philosophy. 
Apply  this  concretely,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  see  how  any 
antecedent  event  can  be  excluded  from  taking  a  place  among  the 
causes  by  which  the  fire  in  question  is  produced.  Certainly  we 
must  say  that  either  if  the  railroad  in  question  had  not  been  built 
(an  event  depending  upon  an  ahnost  infinite  number  of  conditions 
precedent,  among  which  we  can  mention  the  discovery  of  iron,  of 
steam,  and  of  coal),  or  the  hay-stack  in  question  had  not  been 
erected  (to  which  there  is  also  an  almost  infinite  number  of  neces- 
sary antecedents,  the  failure  of  any  one  of  which  would  have  caused 
the  &ilure  of  the  hay-stack),  no  fiire  would  have  taken  place.  The 
Law,  however,  does  not  concern  itself  with  refinements  such  as 
these.  Its  object  is  to  promote  right  and  redress  wrong ;  and 
without  undertaking  to  propound  any  theory  of  the  human  will, 
it  contents  itself  with  announcing  as  an  indisputable  fact  that 
by  making  a  human  **  antecedent "  punishable  for  a  wrongful 
act|  such  *^  antecedent,'*  if  not  restrained  from  committing  the 
^  See  also  remarks  on  this  point,  Infra,  §  251-260. 
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-wrong,  may  be  compelled  to  redress  it.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  other  ^^  antecedents,"  the  law,  therefore,  declares  that  a  ra- 
tional being  can  sometimes  be  made  by  fear  or  interest  to  change 
his  purposes,  and  sometimes  either  to  desist  from  a  wrong  or  take 
measures  to  repair  it ;  and  acting  on  this  assumption,  the  law, 
when  any  injury  is  done,  betakes  itself  to  consider  whether  there 
is  any  rational  being  who  could,  if  he  had  chosen,  have  prevented 
it,  but  who  either  seeing  the  evil  consequences,  or  refusing  to  see 
them,  has  put  into  motion,  either  negligently  or  intentionally,  a  se- 
ries of  mechanical  forces  by  which  the  injury  was  produced.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  conditions  and  causes.^  No 
doubt  all  the  antecedents  of  a  particular  event  are  conditions 
without  which  it  could  not  exist.  No  doubt,  in  view  of  one  or 
another  physical  science,  conditions  not  involving  the  human  will 
may  be  spoken  of  as  causes.  No  doubt,  for  instance,  in  the  eye 
of  an  engineer  an  imperfect  spark-fender  may  be  treated  as  the 
cause ;  or  the  use  of  inappropriate  fuel,  or  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  which  made  the  hay-stack  peculiarly  inflammable.  But, 
except  so  far  as  these  conditions  are  capable  of  being  moulded  by 
human  agency,  the  law  does  not  concern  itself  with  them.  Its 
object  is  to  treat  as  causes  only  those  conditions  which  it  can 
reach,  and  it  can  reach  these  only  by  acting  on  a  responsible 
human  will.  It  knows  no  cause,  therefore,  except  such  a  will ; 
and  the  will,  when  thus  responsible,  and  when  acting  on  natural 
forces  in  such  a  way  as  through  them  to  do  a  wrong,  it  treats  as 
the  cause  of  the  wrong.  As  a  legal  proposition,  therefore,  we  may 
consider  it  established,  that  the  fact  that  the  plaintifiTs  injury  is 

i  "  In  whatever  proportion  our  pearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  fall  of  an 
knowledge  of  physical  causation  is  aerolite,  may  be  reduced  by  the  ad- 
limited,  and  the  number  of  unknown  vance  of  science  from  a  supposed 
natural  agents  comparatiyely  large,  supernatural  to  a  natural  occurrence ; 
in  the  same  proportion  is  the  proba-  and  this  reduction  furnishes  a  reason- 
bility  that  some  of  those  unknown  able  presumption  that  other  phe- 
causes,  acting  in  some  unknown  man-  nomena  of  a  like  character  will  in 
ner,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  alleged  time  meet  with  a  like  explanation, 
marvels.  But  this  probability  dimin-  But  the  reverse  is  the  case  with  re- 
ishes  when  each  newly  discovered  spect  to  those  phenomena  which  are 
agent,  as  its  properties  become  known,  narrated  as  having  been  produced  by 
is  shown  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pro-  penumal  agency,^*  H.  L.  Mansel :  Ea- 
duction  of  the  supposed  effects,  and  say  on  Miracles,  §  H.  See  this  fur- 
as  the  residue  of  unknown  causes,  ther  illustrated  in  Porter  on  the  Ha- 
which  might  produce  them,  becomes  man  Intellect,  §  639. 
smaller  and  smaller.  ....  The  ap- 
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preceded  by  seyeral  independent  conditions,  each  one  of  which 
is  an  essential  antecedent  of  the  injury,  does  not  relieve  the 
person  by  whose  n^ligence  one  of  these  antecedents  has  been 
produced  from  liability  for  such  injury.^ 

§  86.  lUu9tratum%  of  the  distinction  between  eond%tum%  and 
causes.  —  Illustrations  of  the  important  distinction  just  stated 
will  hereafter  frequently  appear.  At  present  the  following  may 
be  spedfically  noticed :  — 

Where  an  injury  to  a  passenger  on  a  highway  is  occasioned 
partly  by  ice  with  which  the  road  is  covered,  and  partly  by  a  de- 
fect in  the  structure  of  the  road,  the  parties  responsible  for  the 
defectiveness  of  the  road  are  liable,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  ice  contributed  to  the  injury.^  The  ice  was  a  condition  of 
the  injury ;  the  negligent  construction  of  the  road  its  catue*^ 

So  in  a  case  where  the  evidence  was  that  a  sign  hung  over  a 
street  in  a  city,  with  due  care  as  to  its  construction  and  fastenings, 
but  in  violation  of  a  city  ordinance  which  subjected  its  owner  to  a 
penalty  for  placing  and  keeping  it  there,  was  blown  down  by  the 
wind  in  an  extraordinary  gale,  and  in  its  fall  a  bolt  which  was 
part  of  its  fastenings  struck  and  broke  a  window  in  a  neighboring 
building.  It  was  ruled  that  the  owner  of  the  sign  was  liable  for 
the  damaire  sustamed  by  the  window.  The  wind  was  a  condition 
of  theory ;  the  unlaifnl  arrangement  of  the  sign  its  juridical 
cause.  ^^  It  is  contended,"  said  Chapman,  C.  J.,  in  giving  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  .  •  .  •  ^^  that  the  act  of  the  defendant  was 
a  remote,  and  not  a  proximate  cause  of  the  injury.  But  it  can- 
not be  regarded  as  less  proximate  than  if  the  defendant  had 
placed  the  sign  there  while  the  gale  was  blowing,  for  he  kept  it 
there  till  it  was  blown  away.  In  this  respect,  it  is  like  the  case 
of  Dickinson  v,  Boyle,  17  Pick.  78.  The  defendant  had  wrong- 
fully placed  a  dam  across  a  stream  on  the  plaintiff's  land,  and 
allowed  it  to  remain  there,  and  a  freshet  came  and  swept  it 
away ;  and  the  defendant  was  held  liable  for  the  consequential 


^  Palmer  v.  Andover,  2  Cash.  600 ; 
Hani  v.  Pownall,  9  Vt.  411 ;  Allen  v. 
Hancock,  16  Vt  280 ;  Winflhip  v.  En- 
field, 42  N.  H.  197;  Cit7  of  Atehiion 
9.  King,  9  Kansas,  558;  Marble  v. 
Worcester,  4  Gray,  395 ;  Mordock  v. 
Warwick,  4  Gray,  178;  Bowell  v. 
Lowell,  7  Gray,  100;  Morse  v.  Ab- 


bott, 32  Me.  46 ;  Moulton  v.  Inhab.  of 
Sanford,  61  Me.  127.  See  this  doc- 
trine applied  to  contribntory  negli- 
grence,  infia,  §  803. 

*  City  of  Atcbison  v.  King,  9  Kan- 
sas, 550.    Infra,  §  980. 

*  Salisbury  v.  Herchenroder,  106 
Blass.  458.    Infra,  §  980. 
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damage.  It  is  also,  in  this  respect,  like  the  placing  of  a  spout,  by 
means  of  which  the  rain  that  subsequently  falls  is  carried  upon 
the  plaintiff^s  land.  The  act  of  placing  the  spout  does  not  alone 
cause  the  injury.  The  action  of  the  water  must  intervene,  and 
this  may  be  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  yet  the  placing  of  the 
spout  is  regarded  as  the  proximate  cause.  So  the  force  of  gravita*- 
tion  brings  down  a  heavy  substance,  yet  a  person  who  carelessly 
places  a  heavy  substance  where  this  force  will  bring  it  upon 
another^s  head  does  the  act  which  proximately  causes  the  injury 
produced  by  it.  The  fact  that  a  natural  cause  contributes  to 
produce  an  injury,  which  could  not  have  happened  without  the 
unlawful  act  of  the  defendant,  does  not  make  the  act  so  remote  as 
to  excuse  him.  The  case  of  Dickinson  v.  Boyle  rests  upon  this 
principle."  ^ 

lY.  RESPONSIBLE  HUMAN  AGENT. 

§  87.  But  a  man,  to  be  a  juridical  cause  either  through  his 
acts  or  omissions,  must  be  responsible.  If  he  is  irresponsible,  he 
is  no  longer  a  cause,  but  he  becomes  a  condition,  —  u  e,  he  is 
ranked  among  those  necessitated  forces,  which  like  weapons  of 
wood  or  stone,  are  incapable  of  moral  choice,  but  act  only  as  they 
are  employed  or  impelled.  The  cause  of  the  event  to  which 
any  of  these  classes  of  forces  is  related  as  conditions  must  in 
every  case  be  a  responsible  originator.  The  question,  therefore,  to 
be  here  practicaUy  considered  is,  who  are  irresponsible.  And 
among  such  persons  we  may  mention :  — 

§  88.  1.  Per$on8  incapable  of  reason.  —  As  to  these  there 
is  no  question.  Neither  an  insane  person,  nor  an  infant,  at  least 
before  seven,  can  be  a  juridical  cause.^  And  the  same  reasoning 
appUes  to  pe«ons  so  young  and  inexperienced  aa  to  be  unable  to 
exercise  intelligent  choice  as  to  the  subject  matter.^ 

^  «<  See  also  Woodward  v.  Aborn,  Hunter,  46  Penn.  State,  192 ;  Polack 

85  Maine,  271,  where  the  defendant  v,  Fioche,  35  Cal.  416,  423." 

wrongfully  placed  a  deleterious  sub-  *  Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Reid,  3 

stance  near  the  plaintiff's  well,  and  Macq.  266;  Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  «. 

an  extraordinary  freshet  caused  it  to  McGuire,  3  Macq.  300 ;    Grizzle   v. 

spoil  the  water ;  also  Barnard  v.  Poor,  Frost,  3  F.  &  F.  622 ;  Coombs  v.  New 

21   Pick.  378,  where  the  plaintiff's  Bedford  Cord.  Co.  102  Mass.  572; 

property  was  consumed  by  a  fire  eare-  Chic,  k  Alt.  B.  R.  58  III.  226  ;  and 

lesdy  set  by  the  defendant  on  an  ad-  cases  cited  infra,  §  306-7. 

joining  lot;   also  Pittsburg    City  v,  *  See  Coombs  v.  New  Bed.  Cord. 

Grier,  22  Penn.  State,  54;  Scott  v.  Co.  102  Mass.  572;  Grizzle  v.  Frosty 
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The  Soman  law,  which  is  to  the  same  effect,  bases  this  doctrine 
on  the  necessity  of  will  to  causation.  Whoever  is  incapable  of 
dUigentia^  it  declares,  cannot  be  charged  with  negligentia.  Hence 
BeiUier  fwrio9u%  nor  virfans  conld  be  held  liable  under  the  Aqui- 
lian  law.^  Liability  of  the  infant,  however,  as  is  shown  by  Per- 
nice,'  comes  with  capacity ;  when  he  is  doli  or  culpae  eapax  he  is 
liable.  But  this  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Aquilian  Uw.  In  respect 
to  the  performance  of  contracts,  he  only  is  liable  for  cidpa  who 
is  culpae  capax;  and  the  same  principle  extends  to  dolu$  and 
culpa  lata*     Thus:  — 

*^  An  in  pupillum,  apud  quem  sine  tutoris  auctoritate  deposi- 
tnm  est,  depositi  actio  detur  quaeritur,  sed  probaii  oportet,  n  apud 
doli  mali  capaeem  depcsueris,  agi  posse  si  dolum  commisit/' ' 

It  is  true  a  nuisance  on  the  land  of  an  infant  or  an  insane 
person  may  be  abated  by  indictment  or  by  injunction.  .But 
no  suit  can  be  sustained  for  negligence,  of  which  it  is  one  of  the 
postulate  that  a  person  destitute  of  reason,  whether  from  infancy 
or  insanity,  is  not  guilty  of  neglecting  that  which  he  has  no  men- 
tal capacity  to  perceive  or  do. 

§  89.  2.  PersoM  under  compulnon.  —  So,  also,  a  person  un- 
der compulsion  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  juridical  cause.  What 
he  does,  he  does  purely  as  the  mechanical  agent  of  the  person  by 
whom  he  is  directed ;  and  he  can  no  more  be  charged  with  the 
liabilities  of  juridical  causation  than  could  the  stream  by  which  a 
mtiadow  is  flooded,  or  the  spark  by  which  a  hay-stack  is  kindled.^ 
Such,  also,  is  the  rule  where  the  plaintiff  is  put  into  a  position 
by  the  defendant  from  which  he  (the  plaintiff)  cannot  escape,  and 
in  which  he  without  blame  to  himself  sustains  dami^.  This  is 
illustrated  by  a  Pennsylvania  case,  in  which  the  defendant  n^li- 
gently  blocked  up  the  lode  of  a  slackwater,  keeping  the  plaintiff's 
boats  in  the  open  stream,  where,  on  the  rising  of  the  stream,  they 
were  swept  over  the  dam ;  upon  which  facts  the  defendant  was 
held  liable  for  the  damages  thus  sustained.^    And  so  also  in  the 

4  F.  ft  F.  622;  BartonshiU  Coal  Co.  *  See  Greenleaf  v.  HI.  Cent  R.  B. 

V.  McGnIre,  8  Macq.  500;  and  caaea  29  Iowa,  47 ;  Snow  v.  Housatonic  Co. 

died  infra,  f  216,  308 ;  Railroad  Co.  s  AUen,  441 ;  Reed  v.  Northfield,  18 

9.  Gladman,  15  Wallace,  401.    See,  Pick.  98. 

partwnlarly,  infra,  |  509.  6  Scott  v.  Hunter,  10  Wright  Pa. 

1  L.  5.  §  2.  h.  t.  St  192;  Johnson  v.  W.  C.  &  P.  R.  R. 

s  Op.  dt.  p.  58.  70  Pit.  St.  857.    Infra,  f  804. 

s  L.  1.  §  15.  dep.  16.  8.    See  f  809. 
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cases  hereafter  fully  cited,^  where  a  person  paralyzed  with  fright 
chooses  the  most  dangerous  of  two  alternatives. 

§  90.  8.  VheonscioiM  agenU?  Sending  explonive  compound 
through  carrier.  —  An  explosive  compound,  negligently  packed, 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  a  carrier  to  deliver,  the  carrier  being  ig- 
norant of  its  contents.  Who,  in  case  of  the  package  being  left  at 
the  place  of  delivery,  and  there  exploding,  is  liable  for  the  injury 
produced  by  the  explosion?  Had  the  carrier  known  that  the 
package  was  in  this  dangerous  condition,  then  he  would  become 
liable,  on  the  principle  that  he  who  negligently  meddles  with  a 
dangerous  agency  is  liable  for  the  damage.  But  if  he  is  ignorant 
of  the  contents  of  the  package,  he  is  no  more  liable  than  is  the 
car  by  which  they  are  carried.^  No  matter  how  numerous  may 
be  the  agencies  through  which  such  a  package  is  transmitted,  the 
original  forwarder,  in  case  of  the  carriers'  being  ignorant  and 
innocent,  continues  liable,  while  the  carriers  are  free  from  liability. 
When,  however,  a  vendee  or  agent  knows  the  explosive  character 
of  a  compound  (e.  g.  gunpowder),  and  then  negligently  gives  it 
to  a  third  person,  who  is  thereby  injured,  the  causal  connection 
between  the  first  vendor's  act  and  the  injury  is  broken.^ 

§  91.  Negligewt  %aU  of  poison.  —  So  with  regard  to  the  neg- 
ligent sale  of  poison.  If  B.  negligently  sells  poison,  under  the 
guise  of  a  beneficial  drug,  to  A.,  he  is  liable  for  the  injury  done 
to  A. ;  or,  to  those  to  whom  A.  innocently  gives  the  poison.  But 
suppose  that  A.  has  grounds  to  suspect  that  the  drug  is  poisonous, 
and  then,  instead  of  testing  it,  sells  it  or  gives  it  to  C.  ?  Now,  in 
such  a  case  there  can  be  no  question  that  A.  is  liable  for  the  dam- 
age caused  by  his  negligence  ;  though  if  A.  is  unconscious  of  the 
mistake,  and  acts  merely  as  tiie  unconscious  agent  of  B.,  tiien  there 
is  no  causal  connection  between  A.'s  agency  and  the  injury,  and 
B.  is  directly  liable  to  C.^  Beyond  this  it  is  not  safe  to  go.  It 
is  true  that  in  a  New  York  case,^  the  liability  was  pushed  still 
further ;  but  wherever  an  intelligent  tiiiid  party  comes  in,  and 
negligently  passes  the  poison  to  another,  this  breaks,  as  will  here- 
after be  shown,  the  causal  connection,  and  makes  such  interven- 
ing negligence  the  juridical  cause.    The  same  may  be  said  with 

1  Infra  |  93,  804.  «  Carter  v.  Towne,  103  Mass.  607. 

^  See,  as  to  persons  deprived  of        *  Norton  r.  Sewall,  106  Mass.  14S. 
their  senses,  infra,  §  307.  0  Thomas  v.  Winchester,  2  Selden, 

<  See  infra,  §  854-5-6.  397. 
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r^ard  to  the  leaving,  in  an  insecure  state,  the  platforms  of  a  place 
of  public  resort.  A  person  visiting  a  private  house  may  be  ex- 
pected to  look  about  him  before  he  takes  a  step.  Those  passing 
through  a  public  avenue,  on  the  other  hand  (e.  g.  a  railway  depot), 
have  a  right  to  move  rapidly,  trusting  that  the  open  way  they  are 
invited  to  tread  is  safe.  It  is  natural  for  them  under  such  cir- 
cumstances to  move  boldly  and  confidently ;  and  if  through  neg- 
ligence in  construction  of  a  platform  or  step  injury  ensues,  the 
negligent  owner  is  liable  for  the  injury.^ 

§  92.  CHving  of  loaded  gun  to  another.  —  So,  again,  with  re- 
gard to  the  giving  of  a  loaded  gun  to  another.  If  the  gun  be 
given  by  B.  with  due  warning  t6  A.,  a  person  experienced  in  tlie 
use  of  fire-arms,  who  so  negligently  handles  the  gun  that  it  ex- 
plodes and  injures  C,  then  A.,  and  not  B.,  is  liable.  But  if  the 
loaded  gun  be  given  to  an  unconscious  child,  and  the  child,  not 
knowing  what  the  gun  is,  handles  it  so  that  it  explodes,  and  in- 
jures a  third  person,  then  the  liability  is  not  attached  to  the  child, 
but  is  imputable  to  him  who  gives  the  child  the  gun.^ 

§  98.  Injury  encountered  by  the  plaintiff  when  losing  self" 
control  through  the  defendant  %  negligence. —  Suppose  the  plaintiff, 
when  on  a  coach,  jumps  off  to  avoid  danger,  acting  unwisely  in 
so  doing,  yet  in  confusion  of  mind  produced  by  the  defendant's 
reckless  driving  ?  Or  suppose  that  the  plaintiff,  when  legitimately 
on  a  railway  track,  loses  his  presence  of  mind  through  the  unex- 
pected and  irregular  course  of  a  train  which  is  negligently  driven 
on  the  track ;  and  suppose  that  when  thus  confused,  he  unwisely 
but  unintentionally  runs  into  instead  of  out  of  danger  ?  Is  the 
plaintiff,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  juridical  cause  of  an  injury 
thus  produced,  or  is  the  negligent  driver  the  cause  ?  Certainly 
the  latter ;  for  the  plaintiff,  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  at  the 
time  incapable  of  responsibly  judging,  is  not  a  responsible,  inde- 
pendent agent,  capable  of  breaking  the  causal  connection  between 
the  defendant's  negligence  and  the  injury.  It  was  the  defendant's 
negligence  that  put  the  plaintiff  in  a  position  in  which  he  was 
forced  to  make  so  perilous  a  choice ;  and  the  defendant  is  liable 
for  the  consequences.^ 

1  See  infra,  §  821.  N.  Y.   Cent.  R.   R.  SI  N.  Y.  314; 

<  Dixon  v.  Bell,  :^  M.  &  S.  198.  Frink  v.  Potter,  17  111.  406 ;  Adams  v. 

•  See  infra,  f  877 ;  Goalter  v.  Am.  Lancas.  R.  R.  17  W.  R.  885  ;  Sears 

Un.  Exp.  Co.  5  Lansing,  67 ;  Buel  v.  v.  Dennis,  105  Mass.  810;  Steyens 
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§  94.  Seff-if^ury  done  in  fright*  —  Anotiier  case  that  falls 
under  this  head  is  that  of  injury  a  person  may  inflict  on  himself 
in  fright.  Suppose  that  by  the  n^ligence  of  A.,  B.  is  so  fright- 
ened that  he  attempts  to  fly,  and  so  doing  injures  himself ;  is  A. 
liable  ?  He  certainly  is,  if  B.,  in  consequence  of  A/s  act,  has 
lost  his  self-control  so  as  to  be  irresponsible.^  There  can  be  no 
question  that  where  one  person  pursues  another  with  such  yiolence 
that  the  latter,  in  seeking  to  escape,  is  drowned  in  a  stream  into 
which  he  is  forced  to  precipitate  himself,  the  former  is  guilty  of 
homicide ;  ^  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  principle  should 
not  be  applied  to  actions  for  negligence.  Hence,  where  the  de- 
fendant chased  with  an  axe  a  boy  who  in  his  fright  ran  uncon- 
sciously against  a  cask  of  wine  and  broke  it,  the  defendant  was  held 
liable  for  the  injury  thus  incidentally  produced.'  So  a  person 
thrown  from  a  bridge  into  a  rapid  river  may  be  able  to  swim,  and 
if  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties  to  save  himself ;  but  if  in  the 
confusion  and  terror  of  the  moment  he  loses  his  self*command  and 
is  drowned,  the  person  throwing  him  in  the  water  is  liable.^  So,  if 
a  person  who  has  his  clothes  taken  from  him  on  a  cold  night  is  so 
numbed  and  enfeebled  that  he  cannot  seek  refuge,  and  hence  is 
frozen  to  death,  the  assailant  is  as  liable  for  this  death  through 
freezing  as  he  would  be  if  the  deceased  had  been  tied  to  a  stake  in 
the  open  air  in  such  a  way  that  escape  was  impossible.^ 

§  95.  Persons  cutting  precipitately  and  under  uninmiMl  excite^ 
ment.  —  More  difficult  questions  arise  when  an  injury  is  produced 
by  persons  acting  precipitately  and  under  excitement,  which  pre- 
cipitation and  excitement  were  caused  by  the  negligent  act  of  the 
defendant.  In  the  leading  case  on  this  subject,^  the  evidence 
was  that  the  defendant,  on  the  evening  of  the  fair  day  at  Mel- 
bourne Port,  October  28, 1770,  ^^  threw  a  lighted  squib  made  of 


V.  Bozford,  10  Allen,  25 ;  Babson  v. 
Bockportj  101  Mass.  98;  Lund  v. 
Tyngsboroagh,  1 1  Cush.  568 ;  Indian- 
opolis  R.  R.  V.  Carr,  85  Ind.  510; 
Greenleaf  v.  111.  Cent  R.  R.  29  Iowa, 
47 ;  Snow  v.  Housatonic  Co.  8  Allen, 
441 ;  Reed  v.  Northfield,  18  Pick.  98, 
and  cases  cited  infra,  {  804. 

I  See  R.  V.  Pitts,  C.  k  M.  284  ; 
Frink  v.  Pbtter,  17  I1L406;  Green- 
leaf  V.  RL  Cent.  R.  R.  29  Iowa,  47; 
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Snow  17.  Housatonic  R.  K  8  Allen, 
441 ;  R.  V.  Williamson,  1  Cox  C.  C.  97 ; 
and  cases  dted  infra,  §  218,  219,  804. 
<  Wh.  C.  L.  §  941  a. 

*  Vanderburg  v.  Trnax,  9  Denio, 
467. 

*  L.  5.  §  7.  D.  ad  Leg.  Aquil. 

*  L.  14.  §  1.  D.  19.  5. 

*  Scott  V.  Shepherd,  2  W.  Blacks. 
892;  1  Smith's  Leading  Cases,  549, 
7th  Am.  ed.  755. 
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gunpowder,  from  the  street  into  the  market-house,  which  fs  a 
covered  building  supported  by  arches,  and  inclosed  at  one  end, 
but  open  at  the  other,  and  both  the  sides,  where  a  large  concourse 
of  people  were  assembled  ;  which  lighted  squib,  so  thrown  by  the 
defendant,  fell  upon  the  siianding  of  one  Yates,  who  sold  ginger- 
bread, &c.  That  one  Willis,  instantly^  and  to  prevent  injury  to 
himself  and  the  said  wares  of  the  said  Yates,  took  up  the  said 
lighted  squib,  from  off  the  said  standing,  and  threw  it  across  the 
9aid  market-house,  where  it  fell  upon  another  standing  there  of 
one  Ryal,  who  sold  the  same  sort  of  wares,  who  instantly,  and  to 
save  his  own  goods  from  being  injured,  took  up  the  said  lighted 
squib  from  off  the  said  standing,  and  then  threw  it  to  another  part 
of  the  said  markeUhouse,  and  in  so  throwing  struck  the  plaintiff, 
then  in  the  said  market-house,  in  the  face  therewith,  and  the  com- 
bustible matter  then  bursting,  put  out  one  of  the  plaintiff's  eyes." 
That  there  was  a  causal  connection  between  the  defendant's  act 
and  the  plaintiff's  hurt  was  apparently  conceded  in  the  argument. 
The  only  question  that  arose  was  as  to  whether  the  proper  rem- 
edy was  trespass.  The  majority  of  the  court  held  that  tres- 
pass would  lie.  ^^  It  is  like,"  said  Nares,  J.,  ^*  the  case  of  a  mad 
ox  turned  loose  in  a  crowd.  The  person  who  turns  him  loose 
is  liable  in  trespass  for  whatever  mischief  he  may  do."  Black- 
stone,  J.,  argued  that  the  damage  was  consequential,  and  there- 
fore case  was  the  remedy,  if  there  was  any.  But  he  went  be- 
yond this.  ^^  The  tortious  act,"  he  said,  ^^  was  complete  when  the 
squib  lay  at  rest  upon  Yates's  stall.  He,  or  any  by*stander,  had, 
I  allow,  a  right  to  protect  themsdves  by  removing  the  squib,  but 
should  have  taken  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  endan- 
ger others This  differs  from  the  cases  of  turning  loose  a 

wild  beast  or  a  madman.  They  are  only  instruments  in  the  hand 
of  the  first  agent.  But  it  is  said  that  the  act  is  not  complete,  nor 
the  squib  at  rest,  till  after  it  is  spent  or  exploded.  It  certainly 
has  a  power  of  doing  fresh  mischief,  and  so  has  a  stone  that  has 
been  thrown  against  my  windows,  and  now  lies  still;  yet  if  any 
person  gives  that  stone  a  new  motion,  and  does  farther  mischief 
with  it,  trespass  will  not  lie  for  that  against  the  origincd  thrower. 
No  doubt  but  Yates  may  maintain  trespass  against  Shepherd,  and 
according  to  the  doctrine  contended  for,  so  may  Ryal  and  Scott. 
Three  actions  for  one  single  act ;  nay,  it  may  be  extended  ad  in* 
finitum.     If  a  man  tosses  a  foot-ball  into  the  street,  and  after  be- 
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ing  kicked  about  by  one  hundred  people,  it  at  last  breaks  a 
tradesman's  window,  shall  he  have  trespass  against  the  man  that 
first  produced  it  ?  Surely  only  against  the  man  that  gave  it  that 
mischievous  direction.  But  if  it  is  said  Scott  has  no  action  against 
Shepherd,  against  whom  must  he  seek  his  remedy  ?  I  give  no 
opinion  whether  case  would  lie  against  Shepherd  for  the  cause- 
qtiential  damage ;  though,  as  at  present  advised,  I  think  upon  the 
circumstances  it  would.  But  I  think  in  strictness  of  law  tres- 
pass would  lie  against  Ryal  the  immediate  actor  in  this  unhappy 
business.  Both  he  and  Willis  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  self- 
defence,  and  not  used  sufficient  circumspection  in  removing  the 
danger  from  themselves.  The  throwing  it  across  the  market- 
house,  instead  of  brushing  it  down,  or  throwing  it  out  of  the  open 
sides  into  the  street  (if  it  was  not  meant  to  continue  the  sport,  as  it 
is  called),  was  at  least  an  unnecessary  and  incautious  act."  Gould, 
J.,  and  De  Grey,  C.  J.,  agreed  with  Nares,  J.  De  Grey,  C.  J.,  said: 
^^  I  agree  with  my  brother  Blackstone  as  to  the  principles  he  has 
laid  down,  but  not  in  his  application  of  those  principles  to  the 
present  case.  The  real  question  certainly  does  not  turn  upon  the 
lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  the  original  act ;  for  actions  of  tres- 
pass will  lie  for  legal  acts  when  they  become  trespasses  by  accident, 
as  in  the  case  cited  for  cutting  thorns,  lopping  off  a  tree,  shooting 
at  a  mark,  defending  one's  self  by  a  stick  which  strikes  another  be- 
hind, &c.  They  may  also  not  lie  for  the  consequence  even  of  illegal 
acts,  as  that  of  casting  a  log  into  the  highway,  &c.  BiU  the  true 
question  is^  whether  the  injury  is  the  direct  and  immediate  act  of  the 
defendant^  and  lam  of  opinion  that  in  this  case  it  is.  The  throw- 
ing the  squib  was  an  act  unlawful,  and  tending  to  affright  the  by- 
stander. So  fai:  mischief  was  originally  intended ;  not  any  partic- 
ular mischief,  but  mischief  indiscriminate  and  wanton.  What- 
ever mischief  therefore  follows,  he  is  the  author  of  it And 

though  criminal  cases  are  no. rule  for  civil  ones,  yet  in  trespass  I 
think  there  is  an  analogy.  Every  one  who  does  an  unlawful  act 
is  considered  the  doer  of  all  that  follows ;  if  done  with  a  deliberate 
intent,  the  consequence  may  amount  to  murder ;  if  incautiously,  to 
manslaughter.  Fost.  261.  So  too  in  1  Ventr.  295 ;  a  person  break- 
ing a  horse  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  hurt  a  man  ;  held  that  tres- 
pass lay ;  in  2  Lev.  172,  that  it  need  not  be  laid  scienter.  I  look 
upon  all  that  was  done  subsequently  to  the  original  throwing  as  a 
continuation  of  the  first  force  and  first  act,  which  will  continue 
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tdll  the  squib  was  spent  by  bursting.  And  I  think  that  any  in- 
nocent person  removing  the  danger  from  himself  to  another  is 
justifiable.  The  blame  lights  upon  the  first  thrower.  The  new 
direction  and  new  force  flow  out  of  the  first  force,  and  are  not  a 
new  trespass.  The  writ  in  the  Register,  95,  a,  for  trespass  in 
maliciously  cutting  down  a  head  of  water,  which  thereupon  flowed 
down  to  and  overwhelmed  another's  pond,  shows  that  the  immedi- 
ate act  needs  not  be  instantaneous,  but  that  a  chain  of  effects 
connected  together  will  be  sufficient.  It  has  been  urged  that  the 
intervention  of  a  free  agent  will  make  a  difference  ;  but  I  do  not 
consider  Willis  and  Ryal  as  free  agents  in  the  present  case,  but' 
acting  under  a  compulsive  necessity  for  their  own  safety  and  self- 
preservation.''  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  defendant  was  held 
liable  on  the  ground  that  the  intermediate  parties  by  whom  the 
squib  was  passed  on  acted  without  mischievous  design,  in  sudden 
terror,  the  object  being  to  rid  themselves  as  quickly  as  possible  of 
a  dangerous  missile  which  might  the  next  moment  explode. 

But  this  exception  was  perilously  extended  in  New  York  in  a 
case  ^  in  which  the  evidence  was  that  the  defendant,  who  had  gone 
np  in  a  balloon,  alighted  in  the  plaintiff's  garden.  A  number  of 
persons  hearing  his  cries,  and  seeing  this  remarkable  descent, 
rushed  into  the  garden  and  injured  it.  The  defendant  was  held 
by  the  court  to  be  liable  for  the  injury  done  to  the  garden.  Un- 
doubtedly if  negligence  was  imputable  to  the  balloonist ;  and  if  it 
could  be  shown  that  on  his  descent  he  was  iu  such  extreme  danger 
that,  from  instinctive  humane  impulse,  persons  passing  by  rushed 
in  precipitately  in  order  to  save  him,  no  opportunity  being  given  to 
them  for  reflection,  he  might  be  viewed  as  the  juridical  cause  of 
the  damage  inflicted  by  them  on  the  garden,  they  being  regarded 
as  unconscious  agents.  But  if  they  entered  from  curiosity,  and 
trampled  down  fence,  walks,  and  plants,  simply  to  be  in  at  a  sight, 
not  only  were  they  themselves  liable  directly  to  the  plaintiff  for 
their  inconsiderate  and  negligent  act,  but  the  balloonist's  negli- 
gence, on  principles  presently  to  be  vindicated,  was  not  the  juri- 
dical cause  of  the  damage  inflicted  directly  by  these  intruders.^ 

§  96.  Hence,  rejecting  the  conclusion  reached  in  New  York 
in  the  case  just  mentioned,  we  must  accept  that  of  the  supreme 
conrt  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  suit  *  where  the  evidence  was  that  the 

1  Guille  V.  Swan,  19  Johns.  8S0.  *  Fairbanks  v.  Kerr,  70  Penn.  St. 

<  See  infra,  §  304.  S6. 
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defendant  mounted  a  pile  of  flag-stones  in  a  street  to  make  a  public 
speech,  and  a  crowd  of  hearers  gathered  about  him,  some  of  whom  • 
also  got  on  the  stones  and  broke  them,  and  where  it  was  ruled  by 
the  court  that  the  speaker  was  not  liable,  as  a  matter  of  law,  for 
the  breaking  of  the  stones  by  the  by-standers.^ 

^  **  The  court  below/'  said  Agnew,  able  consequence  of  the  speech  in  the 
J,f  **  held  that  if  the  persons,  whose  street,  which  the  defendant  ought  to 
combined  weight  broke  down  the  have,  or  might  have,  foreseen.  This 
stones,  were  collected  together  by  the  was  an  error :  the  question  was  a  fact 
act  of  the  defendant  in  making  the  dependent  on  all  the  circumstances, 
speech  in  the  street,  he  would  be  re-  For  example,  had  the  second  pile  been 
sponsible  in  an  action  on  the  case  two  hundred  feet  or  a  square  away 
for  the  consequential  damages.  This  from  the  speaker,  no  one  could  say 
instruction  was  not  qualified.  The  that  by  any  fair  reasoning  he  might 
court  told  the  jury  that  a  proximate  have  expected  such  an  accident  to 
cause  is  one  which  is  a  first  and  direct  happen.  The  maxim,  cauna  praxma 
power  producing  the  result,  and  a  re-  non  remota  gpectaivr,  governs  cases  ot 
mote  cause  is  one  removed  from  the  this  kind,  and  yet  its  application  is 
direct,  and  may  be  called  the  second-  not  always  easy.  Many  cases  illus- 
ary  cause ;  but  said  nothing  upon  the  trate,  but  none  define,  what  is  an  im- 
character  of  the  act  which  caused  the  mediate  or  what  is  a  remote  cause, 
injury,  and  gave  no  instruction  to  as-  Indeed,  such  a  cause  seems  to  be  in- 
certain  whether  this  act  was  a  natural  capable  of  any  strict  definition  which 
or  probable  consequence  of  making  will  suit  in  every  case.  It  was  said  in 
the  speech  in  the  street,  or  one  which  Morrison  v.  Davis  &  Co.  8  Harris, 
might  have  been  readily  foreseen  by  171,  the  general  rule  is,  that  a  man  is 
the  defendant.  In  effect,  such  an  answerable  for  the  consequences  of  a 
unqualified  instruction  would  expose  fault  only  so  far  as  the  same  are  nat- 
the  defendant  to  all  the  consequences  ural  and  proximate,  and  as  may,  on 
of  his  street  speech,  —  the  accidental  this  account,  be  foreseen  by  ordinary 
and  even  the  wilful  acts  of  the  by-  forecast,  and  not  for  those  which  arise 
standers  gathered  there  by  it,  as  well  from  a  conjunction  of  his  fault  with 
as  the  natural  and  probable  conse-  other  circumstances  that  are  of  an  ex- 
quences  which  he  might  have  foreseen,  traordinary  nature.  Of  the  first  branch 
Thus,  if  one  of  the  crowd  should  by  of  this  proposition,  Scott  v.  Hunter,  10 
accident  thrust  his  elbow  through  a  Wright,  192,  is  an  illustration.  There- 
window-pane,  or  inadvertently  tread  fore  a  defendant  who  unnecessarily 
upon  and  break  an  article  of  show  be-  occupied  the  passage-way  to  the  locks 
side  a  door,  or  even  if  one  had  his  of  one  of  the  dams  of  the  Mononga- 
pocket  picked,  the  unfortunate  speaker  hela  slackwater,  from  the  afternoon  of 
would  be  held  liable  for  all  these  con-  one  day  till  the  afternoon  of  the  fol- 
sequences  of  his  speech.  The  court,  lowing  day,  holding  the  boats  of  the 
therefore,  really  decided  as  a  question  plaintiff  into  the  stream,  while  it  was 
of  law,  a  matter  of  fact  properly  be-  rising  rapidly,  until  the  flood  carried 
longing  to  the  jury,  to  wit:  that  the  them  over  the  dam,  was  held  to  be 
mounting  of  the  pile  of  stones  by  the  liable  for  the  injury.  The  court  be- 
by  -standers  was  the  natural  and  prob-  low  thought  the  flood  was  the  proxi- 
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V.  ORDINARY  NATURAL  SEQUENCE. 

§  97.   Mechanical  seqtunces.  —  The  injury  must  proceed  in 

ordinary  natural  sequence  from  the  neglect.     As  ^^  natural  se- 
quences," we  may  regard, — 

mate  caase  of  the  injury,  and  the  of  the  plaintiff's  goods.  Doubtless  the 
occupancy  of  the  access  to  the  locks  delay  produced  by  using  the  lame 
by  the  defendant  was  too  remote ;  but  horse  was  a  cause  of  the  accident : 
iiaa  court  reversed  the  judgment,  but  it  was  not  a  probable  cause,  for 
The  question,  whether  the  defendant  it  could  not  be  foreseen  that  it  would 
ought  not  to  have  apprehended  the  unite  with  the  flood  at  a  place  of  dan- 
danger  to  the  plaintiff's  boats  when  ger  to  produce  it. 
the  stream  was  rising  rapidly,  was  not  '*  In  McGrew  v.  Stone,  8  P.  F. 
submitted  to'  the  jury  ;  and  hence,  Smith,  441,  it  was  said  by  myself,  as 
said  Mr.  Justice  Strong,  here,  we  the  result  of  the  cases,  that  the  maxim, 
think,  the  court  erred  in  assuming  to  causa  proxima  nan  remota  spectatur, 
decide  as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  means  but  this:  We  are  not  to  link 
wreck  of  the  boats  was  not  the  natural  together,  as  cause  and  effect,  events 
consequence  of  the  wrongful  act  of  the  having  no  probable  connection  in  the 
defendant  in  blocking  up  the  locks  mind,  and  which  could  not,  by  pru- 
and  channel  of  the  river,  and  holding  dent  circumspection  and  ordinary 
the  boats  of  the  plaintiff  so  long  ex-  thoughtfulness,  be  foreseen  as  likely 
poted  to  the  force  of  the  current.  It  to  happen  in  consequence  of  the  act 
was  a  natural  consequence,  he  says,  in  which  we  are  engaged.  It  may  be 
if  it  shottld  have  been  foreseen,  or  if  it  true  that  the  injury  would  not  have 
would  have  been  guarded  against  by  occurred  without  the  concurrence  of 
men  of  ordinary  prudence,  using  their  our  act  with  the  event  which  imme- 
own  rights  with  proper  regards  to  diately  caused  the  injury  ;  but  we  are 
ihoee  of  others.  not  justly  called  to  suffer  for  it,  unless 

**  On  the  other  hand,  Morrison  v.  the  other  event  was  the  effect  of  our 

Davis  &  Co.  supra,  is  an  illustration  act,  or  was  within  the  probable  range 

of  the  second  branch  of  the  proposi-  of  ordinary'  circumspection,  when  en- 

tk>n.    There  the  accident  happened  gaged  in  the  act.    But  when  we  are 

in  consequence  of  the  boat  being  over-  engaged  in  an  act  which  the  surround- 

taken  and  sunk  by  an  extraordinary  ing  circumstances    indicate    may  be 

flood  at  Piper's  Dam,  on  the  Juniata,  dangerous  to  others  or  their  interests, 

bat  which  the  boat  would  have  passed  and  when  the  event  whose  concurrence 

safely  had  it  not  bee^  delayed  by  the  is  necessary  to  make  our  act  injurious 

defendants  using  a  lame  horse.  is  one  we  can  readily  see  may  occur 

'^  This  court  held  that  the  i»t>ximate  under  the  circumstances,  and  unite 

cause  destroying  the  boat  and  cargo  with  the  act  to  inflict  an  injury,  we 

was  the  flood,  and  that  the  use  of  the  are  culpable  if  we  do  not  take  all  the 

lame  horse,  which  led  to  the  unforeseen  care  which    prudent   circumspection 

conjunction  of  the  happening  of  the  would  suggest  to  avoid  the  injury. 

flood  and  of  the  boat's  being  at  the  ^  This  subject  of  near  and  remote 

dam  at  the  same  time,  was  too  remote  consequences  has  been   largely  dis- 

a  cause  to  create  a  liability  for  the  loss  cussed  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  in 
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1.  ThoBe  sequences  which  are  in  conformity  with  well  known 
material  forces.  —  Among  these  we  may  mention  the  following: 
The  gate  of  a  dam  is  negligently  left  open,  and  the  water  poms 
out  during  the  night  and  floods  a  meadow.  Here  the  flooding  of 
the  meadow  is  the  result  of  the  well  known  material  law  that 
water  will  descend  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level.  A  person  who 
meddles  with  water  under  these  circumstances  is  presumed  to 
know  this  law,  and  is  responsible  for  mischief  accruing  through 
his  negligence.^  The  switch  of  a  railroad  is  n^ligently  left  open 
in  front  of  an  approaching  train.  That  the  train,  on  reaching  the 
switch,  should  be  deflected  by  this  check  from  its  course,  is  also  in 
obedience  to  a  well  known  material  law ;  and  hence  the  negligent 
switch-tender,  who  ought  to  know  this  law,  is  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences of  his  neglect.^    A  fire  is  kindled  in  a  field  in  a  strong 

the  recent  case  of  Pennsjlvania  Rail-  causing  them  the  proportion  that  a 

road  Co.  v.  Kerr,  12  P.  F.  Smith,  353.  proper  view  of  his  acts  and  the  at- 

It  is  certain,  he  says,  that  in  almost  tending  circumstances  would  dictate, 

every  considerable  disaster,  the  result  ^  In  view  of  these  principles  it  would 

of  human  agency  and  dereliction  of  be  difficult  to  decide,  as  a  legal  oon- 

duty,  a  train  of  consequences  generally  elusion,  that  the  defendant  is  liable 

ensues,  and  so  ramify  as  more  or  less  for  the  breaking  of  the  stones  in  ques- 

to  afiect  the  whole  community.    In-  lion  by  the  by-standers.  It  cannot  be 

demnity  cannot  reach  all  these  re-  said  with  judicial  certainty,  that  when 

suits,  although  parties  suffer  who  are  he  stopped  to  make  his  speech  in  the 

innocent  of  blame.    In  that  case  the  street  he  must  have  foreseen,  as  the 

railroad  company  was  held  not  to  be  natural  and  probable  consequence  of 

responsible   for   the    ulterior   conse-  -his  act,  the  persons  collecting  together 

quences  to  other  houses  caused  by  the  to  listen  to  him  would  mount  the  pile 

negligent  burning  of  a  warehouse  on  of  stones;  and  even,  if  some  oi  them 

the  line  of  their  road  from  the  sparks  would,  that  so  many  would  as  by  their 

of  one  of  their  engines.    In  Fleming  collected  weight  might  break  some  of 

r.  Beck,  12  Wright,  313,  remarks  per-  the  stones.    The  lowermost  stones  in 

tinent  to  this  subject  may  be  found,  the  pile  were  already  trusted  by  the 

Among  other  things  it  was  there  said,  plaintiff  with  the  weight  of  the  upper- 

that  in  strict  logic  it  may  be  said  that  most    Height   of   pile,  strengdi   of 

he  who  is  the  cause  of  loss  should  be  grain,  distance  from  the  speaker,  num- 

answerable  for  all  losses  which  flow  ber  of  by-standers,  and  perhaps  other 

from  his  causation.    But  in  the  prao-  circumstances,  all  would   enter  into 

tical  workings  of  society  the  law  finds  the  question  of  the  probability  of  tiie 

in  this,  as  in  a  rariety  of  other  mat-  injury.    The  question  was,  thereibrey 

ters,  that  the  rule  of  logic  is  impracti-  one  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  not  of  law 

cable  and  unjust.    It  is  impossible  to  for  the  court." 

compensate  for  all  losses,  and  the  law,  ^  See  Collins  v.  Middle  Level  Com- 

therefore,  aims  at  a  just  discrimina-  mis.,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  279.    Infra,  §  984. 

tion  which  will  impose  upon  the  party  *  Infra,  §  802. 
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wind.  The  field  is  covered  with  thick  dry  grass  which  extends  to 
a  neighboring  cottage.  The  fire  thus  kindled,  no  effort  being 
made  to  check  it,  runs  along  the  grass  until  the  cottage  is  fired. 
He  who  negligently  makes  or  negligently  tends  this  fire  is  liable 
for  the  burning  of  the  cottage,  because  it  is  a  material  law,  of 
which  he  is  presumed  to  be  cognizant,  that  fire  when  applied  to 
inflammable  matter  will  spread.^ 

§  98.  It  is  unnecessary  at  this  point  to  treat  concretely  propo- 
sitions which  will  be  examined  in  such  full  detail  when  we  come 
to  disctiss  the  principle  that  no  one  is  to  use  a  material  agency  in 
such  a  way  as  to  inflict  an  injury  on  another.^  One  or  two  specific 
illustrations,  however,  may  be  here  not  inappropriately  introduced. 
The  first  is  an  interesting  English  case,^  where  the  evidence  showed 
that  in  an  exceptionally  dry  season  the  employees  of  a  railway 
company,  in  cutting  grass  and  trimming  the  hedges  bordering  the 
track,  placed  the  trimmings  in  heaps  near  the  line  and  allowed 
them  to  remain  there  fourteen  days,  forming  a  sort  of  tinder. 
Sparks  from  a  passing  engine  set  fire  to  one  of  these  heaps,  and  the 
fire  was  thence  carried  by  a  high  wind  across  a  stubble-field  and  a 
public  road,  and  burned  the  goods  of  the  plaintiff  in  a  cottage 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  railway.  It  was  held  by  two 
judges  out  of  three  in  the  common  pleas  (Bovill  and  Keating, 
JJ.,  against  Brett,  J.),  that  there  was  evidence  to  go  to  a  jury 
of  actionable  n^ligenoe  on  the  part  of  the  company,  and  this 
judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  exchequer  chamber.  Cases  of  this 
kind  will  hereafter  be  discussed  at  large.^  It  is  enough  to  say, 
that  where  a  heap  of  inflammable  material  is  left  without  guard  in 
a  position  in  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  it  will  be  vis- 
ited by  a  high  wind,  the  person  guilty  of  this  negligence  is  liable 
for  the  damage  thereby  immediately  produced.  This  is  affirmed 
in  a  well  known  opinion  of  a  great  Roman  jurist,  elsewhere 
cited.^  And  this  conclusion,  philosophical  and  just  in  itself,  is 
sustained  by  a  long  train  of  decisions  in  our  Anglo-American 
courts. 

§  98  a.  Cutting  off  water  which  would  extinguish  a  fire.  —  So 
it  is  a  natural  tendency  of  fire  to  spread,  and  of  water  to  put  out 

1  Infra,  §  S65.  See  Cleland  v.  <  Smith  9.  Ix^ndon  &  S.  W.  Ry.,  L* 
Thornton,  48  Cal.  489.  R.  5  C.  P.  9S. 

8  See  supra,  §  12 ;  infra,  §  851.  «  Infra,  §  S6S-878. 

'  See  supra,  §  12 ;  infra,  §  865. 
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fire ;  henoe,  he  who  intercepts  a  stream  of  water  which  is  in  the 
process  of  putting  out  a  fire  is  liable  for  the  spread  of  the 
fire.* 

§  99.  Collisions  injuring  carrioiges.  —  So  it  is  an  ordinary  law 
of  mechanics  that  carriages  should  gradually,  and  yet  impercep- 
tibly become  weakened,  and  that  this  weakness  should  first  dis- 
close itself  upon  striking  a  defect  on  a  highway.  Hence  the  road- 
maker  must  be  held  to  contemplate  such  latent  defects,  and  hence 
a  town  cannot  relieve  itself  from  liability  for  damage  to  a  car- 
riage from  striking  a  defect  which  was  negligently  permitted,  by 
showing  that  the  carriage  was  itself  defective,  provided  the  defect 
was  not  known  to  the  plaintiff,  or  caused  by  his  negligence.^ 

§  100.  2.  Natural  and  probable  habits  of  animals.  —  So  we  are 
bound  to  presume  that  animals  will  act  in  conformity  with  their 
natural  and  probable  habits ;  and  if  I  negligently  do  or  omit  some- 
thing with  regard  to  an  animal,  which,  supposing  him  to  follow 
his  natural  and  probable  habits,  leads  him  either  to  hurt  himself 
or  others,  I  am  liable  for  the  hurt. 

Letting  loose  dogs  addicted  to  worrying,  —  Hence,  in  the  ordi- 
nary case  to  be  hereafter  more  fully  considered,  if  I  own  a  dog 
accustomed  to  worry  sheep,  and  negligently  let  him  loose  in  a 
place  where  he  can  reach  sheep,  I  am  liable  for  the  injury  done 
by  him.' 

§  101.  Permitting  cattle  to  stray. —  So  of  cattle  whose  ten- 
dency is  to  stray.  If  I  negligently  let  down  a  fence  by  which 
cattle  are  confined,  so  that  they  wander  at  large,  I  am  liable  for 
the  damage  sustained  by  them  or  the  damage  they  perpetrate. 
Of  this  a  pointed  illustration  is  found  in  an  English  case  decided 
in  1878.*  The  plaintiff  owned  two  cows  which  were  inclosed  in 
his  field  adjoining  the  defendant's  woodland.     The  two  fields 

^  Metallic  Comp.  Cast.  Co.  v.  Fitch-  reason  for  slopping,  do  not  make  it  the 

burg  R.  R.  109  Mass.  277 ;  1  Am.  Law  duty  of  the  engineer  to  stop,  so  as  to 

T.  R.  (N.  S.)  135 ;  infra,  §  798.    In  make  the  company  liable  for  damages 

Mott  V.  Hudson  Riv<  R.  R.  1  Robertson  caused  by  the  cutting  of  the  hose. 

(N.  Y.)|  585,  it  was  held  that  the  mere  ^  Palmer  v.  Andover,  2  Cush.  601 ; 

appearance  of  a  fire  consuming  build-  Russell    v.    Lowell,    7     Gray,    102 ; 

ings  in  the  vicinity  of  but  some  dis-  Fletcher  v.  Bamet,  43  Vt  192;  infra, 

tance  from  a  railway  track,  the  dis-  §  987. 

play  of  a  red  light  on  the  track,  and  *  See  infra,  §  908. 

requests  by  firemen  to  those  in  charge  ^  Lawrence  v.  Jenkins,  L.  R.  8  Q. 

of  a  train  to  stop  it,  tnthout  giving  any  B.  274. 
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were  separated  by  a  fence  which  it  was  the  defendant's  duty  to 
maintain.  The  defendant  sold  certain  trees  to  a  man  named 
Higgins,  who,  in  felling  them,  broke  down  the  fence.  The  cows 
strayed  through  the  aperture,  and  ate,  on  the  defendant's  ground, 
the  foliage  of  a  laurel  tree  which  Higgins  had  cut  down.  It  be- 
ing the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  keep  the  fence  in  order,  and  it 
being  the  natural  habit  of  cows  to  stray,  he  was  held  liable  for  any 
damage  that  accrued  through  their  straying.  The  damage  they 
sustained  was  a  natural  consequence  of  theur  straying ;  and  the 
law,  as  will  be  seen,  would  have  been  the  same  if  in  straying  they 
had  collided  with  a  railroad  train. 

§  102.  Nor  does  it  alter  the  case  that  such  collision  does  not 
follow  immediately  in  point  of  time  the  straying  of  the  animals. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  after  escaping  from  its  pasture,  through  defects 
in  a  fence  a  railroad  was  bound  to  keep  in  order,  an  ox  wandered 
for  some  time  before  it  passed  upon  the  railroad  track,  does  not 
relieve  the  railroad  from  liability  on  the  ground  that  the  wander- 
ing of  the  ox,  and  not  the  defect  in  the  fence,  was  the  proximate 
cause.^ 

§  103.  Sorses  taking  fright  on  a  jmhlic  road  which  has  in  it  de- 
fects against  whieh^  in  their  fright^  they  strike.  —  Suppose  a  road 
which  the  town  authorities  are  bound  to  keep  in  repair  has  defects 
against  which  a  frightened  horse  strikes,  from  which,  if  he  were  not 
frightened,  he  could  have  been  safely  guided  by  his  driver  ;  is  the 
town  liable  for  damages  so  caused  ?  This  may  be  a  difficult  ques- 
tion, for  its  decision  depends  upon  whether  the  horse's  fright  was 
a  natural  and  probable  incident  of  travel,  and  whether  the  defect 
was  outside  of  the  beaten  track  to  which  a  horse  can  be  ordinarily 
confined.  The  town  authorities  are  only  bound  to  provide  against 
defects  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  travel,  would 
naturally  and  probably  produce  injury  to  travellers.  Is  it  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  travel  that  horses  should  ordinarily  take 
fright ;  or,  in  other  words,  should  a  horse  which  is  ordinarily  ac- 
customed to  take  fright,  be  driven  ?  *  Here  we  encounter  an 
alternative  which,  in  either  phase,  precludes  the  plaintiff's  recov- 
ery. Either  the  horse  is  accustomed  to  take  fright  when  driven, 
or  he  is  not.    If  he  is  accustomed  so  to  take  fright,  then  his  owner 

1  Gilman  v,  Europ.  &  N.  A.  R.  R.        <  See  infra,  §  885,  983. 
60  Me.  235.    See  Vicars  v.  Wilcox,  8 
East,  1. 
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is  precluded  from  recovering,  on  the  ground  that  in  driving  on  a 
public  road  an  unruly  horse,  with  whose  character  it  is  his  duty 
to  be  acquainted,  he  is  himself  guilty  of  a  contributory  negli- 
gence. If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  horse  is  not  accustomed  to  take 
fright,  then  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that  his  fright  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  is  extraordinary  and  exceptional,  and  as  such,  is  a 
casiM  against  which  the  town  authorities  are  not  required  to  guard.^ 

§  104.  But  this  mode  of  reasoning  is  inapplicable  if  the  evi- 
dence is  that  the  horse,  being  driven  with  due  care,  simply  shies 
to  an  extent  common  and  probable  among  horses,  and  that  when 
shying  he  deflects  a  few  feet  from  the  beaten  track  and  then 
strikes  against  a  defect  and  is  hurt.  In  this  case,  as  the  shying 
is  part  of  the  natural  and  probable  habits  of  horses,  and  does  not, 
when  only  producing  a  slight  change  of  course,  make  the  horse 
unfit  for  use  in  a  public  road,  the  road-making  authorities  are 
liable  for  the  consequences.  They  are  bound  to  keep  at  least  as 
much  of  the  road  in  repair  as  is  necessary  to  allow  for  slight 
deflections  of  this  class.^  A  safe  track  must  be  made  wide  enough 
to  enable  such  ordinary  starts  and  consequent  deviations  to  take 
place  with  safety  ;  and  if  the  track  is  not  wide  enough  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  horse,  in  starting,  strikes  i^inst  a  defect  within 
what  should  be  such  limits,  the  town  is  liable.^ 

§  105.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  horse  becomes  violently 
and  extraordinarily  unmanageable,  so  as  to  dash  out  of  such  beaten 
track  on  the  edges  of  the  road,  this  is  one  of  those  extraordinary 
incidents  of  travel  not  in  the  contemplation  of  the  road-builder, 
and  for  the  consequences  of  which  the  town  is  not  responsible. 
The  town  is  bound  to  keep  a  road  fit  to  be  travelled  by  horses 
according  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  travel,  and  wide  enough  for 
the  ordinary  shyings  and  frights  of  horses ;  but  to  require  a  road 
to  be  so  built  as  to  present  no  defects  which  would  damage  a  run- 
away horse  would  throw  on  the  town  an  intolerable  burden,  and 
revive  the  exploded  ^  and  absurd  doctrine  of  ctdpa  levissima,^ 

^  See  Davis  o.  Dudley,  4    Allen,  Stone  v,  Hubbardstown,  100  Mass.  50 ; 

557  ;  Murdock  t7.  Warwick,  4  Gray,  infra,  §  983. 

478;  Sneesby  v.  Lancashire  &  Y.  R.  *  Kelley  r.  Fond  da  Lac,  SI  Wise. 

K,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  263;  Hill  v.  New  180.     See  infra,  note  5,  where  this 

River  Co.  2  Y.  &  J.  391 ;  Lawrence  v.  case  is  quoted  at  large. 

Jenkins,   L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  274;   infra,  *  See  supra,  §  97. 

§  983.  s  See  Marble  v,  Worcester,  4  Gray, 

>  Houfe  V.  Fulton,  29  Wise.  296;  397;  Davis  v.  Dudley,  4  Allen,  557; 
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§  106.  nar%e  imtekmg  his  tail  aver  the  reins, — It  has  been  held 
in  Massachusetts  that  the  liability  of  a  town  for  injuries  resulting 

Titas  V.  Northbridge,  97  Mass.  25S.  .  ..."  In    Massachusetts    there 

Hie  authorities  are  so  numerous,  and  seems  to  be  some  conflict  of  decision 

discuss  the  question  from  such  various  upon  the  point.     In  Palmer  v.  An* 

standpoints,  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  dover,  2  Gush.  601,  it  was  ruled,  as  in 

classiiy  them.    It    may  be  generally  the  cases  last  above  cited,  that  a  town 

said,  that  the  results  in  New  Hamp-  is  liable  for  an  injury  occasioned  by 

shire  and  Vermont  do  not  materially  a  defect  in  the  highway,  where  the 

differ  from  those  reached  in  the  text,  primary  cause  of  the  injury  is  a  pure 

Winship    v.  Enfield,   2  N.   H.   197;  accident;  as,  for  example,  the  failure 

Clark  V.  Barrington,  41   N.  H.  44;  of  some  part  of  a  carriage  or  harness ; 

Tucker  v.  Henniker,  ^41  N.  H.  817;  provided  the  accident  occurred  with- 

Norris  p.  Litchfield,  35  N.  H.   276;  out  the  fault  or  negligence  of  the  party 

Hunt  0.  Fownal,  9  Vt.  411 ;  KeUey  o.  injured,  and  be  one  which  common 

Glover,  15  Vt.  708 ;  Allen  v.  Han-  prudence  and  sagacity  could  not  have 

cock,  16  Vt.  230.    In  Maipe  the  de-  foreseen  and  guarded  against ;  and 

cisions  tend  to  establish  a  freedom  provided,  also,  that  the  injury  would 

from  liability  in  cases  where  the  de-  not  have  been  sustained  but  for  the 

feet    in  the  road  could   have    been  defect  in  the  highway.     The  decision 

avoided   had    the    horse    not  taken  in  that  case  has  never,  to  our  knowl- 

fiight.    Moore  p.  Abbott,  32  Me.  46 ;  edge,  been  formally  overruled  by  the 

Coombs  V.  Topsham,  38  Me.  204;  An-  court  in  which  it  was  made,  although 

derson  v.  Bath,  42  Me.  346 ;  Moulton  it  seems  to  have  been  considerably 

V.  Sanford,  51  Me.  808.  shaken  by  the  language  employed  in 

In  Pennsylvania  the  rule  laid  down  some  subsequent  cases ;  whilst  in  oth- 

in  the  text  is  unhesitatingly  applied,  ers,  still  later,  we  find  it  referred  to 

Thus,  in  Lower  Marion  T.  v.  Merk-  •  with  apparent  approbation  and  acqui- 

hoffer,  71  Penn.  St.   276,  the  court  escence.    We  regard  it  as  still  cor- 

said: —  rectly  expressing  the  rule  of  law  in 

**  It  was  not  a  defence  to  the  town-  that  state,  in  cases  of  the  kind,  though 

ship  to  show  that  by  careful  driving  it  has  frequently  been  necessary  to  dis- 

accident  might  have  been  avoided  at  tinguish  it.    The  language  of  Chief 

the  place  in  question.    That  would  Justice  Shaw  in  Murdock  v.  Warwick, 

fidl  far  short  of  what  is  the  purpose  of  4  Gray,  180,  and  again  in  Marble  v, 

a  public  highway.    It  must  be  kept  in  Worcester,  Ibid.  397, 401,  402,  sounds 

such  repair  that  even  skittish  animals  very  like  overruling  it ;    but   after- 

ma}'  be  employed  without  risk  of  dan-  wsrds,  in  Rowell  v.  Lowell,  7  Gray, 

ger  on  it,  by  reason  of  the  condition  102,  the    decision  was    directly  ap- 

of  the  road.    The  law  provides  the  proved;  and  sq,  too,  we  understand 

means  for  repairing  the  roads,  and  if  the  reference  in  Titus  v.  Northbridge, 

it  be  not  done,  and  injury  ensue,  it  97  Mass.  264,  265. 

would   be    wrong    that    individuals  **  The  limitation  put  upon  it  in  the 

should  suffer  for  the  default  of  the  last  two  cases,  and  which  was  indeed 

public  oflicers.*'  plainly  implied  from  the  case  itself. 

In  Houfe  v.  Fulton,  29  Wise  206,  was,  that  the  contributing  cause  must 

the  oases  are  thus  ably  discussed  by  be  *a  pure  accident;'    by  which  is 

DixoD,  C.  J. :  —  meant  some  imexpected  occurrence  or 
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from  a  defect  in  a  highway  is  diverted  by  the  fact  that  the  defect 
could  have  been  avoided  had  it  not  been  that  the  plaintiff's  horse, 

eyent  for  which  no  person  is  respon-  canses  stated ;  and  in  such  cases  it 
sible,  or  which  cannot  be  attributed  has  been  frequently  decided  that  there 
to  any  unlawful  or  negligent  acts  of  can  be  no  recovery  against  the  town, 
omission  or  commission,  either  on  the  although  the  plaintiff  or  the  driver 
part  of  plaintiff  or  of  any  third  party,  was  in  no  fault  Marble  v,  Worcester, 
Thus  explained  and  applied,  we  un-  supra;  Davis  v,  Dudley,  4  Allen,  577; 
derstand  Palmer  v,  Andover  to  be  the  Titus  v,  Northbridge,  97  Mass.  258; 
law  of  Massachusetts  at  the  present  Horton  v.  Taunton,  Ibid.  266,  note ; 
day;  and,  save  only  in  cases  where  Fogg  v.  Nahant,  98  Mass.  578.  Some 
horses  become  unmanageable,  though  of  these  cases  seem  to  go  upon  the 
without  any  fault  or  negligence  on  the  principle,  that  the  horses  being  act- 
part  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  driver,  un-  ually  uncontrollable,  the  plaintiff  is 
less  such  condition  is  caused  by  a  de-  unable  to  show  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
feet  in  the  highway,  as  when  they  nary  care,  or  of  any  care  at  the  time  tji 
become  so  by  reason  of  fright  not  the  injury,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Others 
produced  by  something  unlawfully  or  say  that  the  flight  or  unmanageable- 
improperly  left  in  the  highway,  or  by  ness  of  the  horses  is  the  misfortune  of 
reason  of  disease  or  viciousness,  so  the  traveller,  of  which  he  must  bear 
that  the  driver  cannot  stop  them,  or  the  loss.  A  better  reason  would  seem 
direct  their  course,  or  exercise  or  to  be,  that  it  is  not  within  the  spirit 
regain  control  over  their  movements,  or  intent  of  the  statute  that  the  towns 
and  in  that  condition  they  come  upon  shall  be  bound  to  provide  roads  that 
a  defect  in  the  highway,  and  an  in-  shall  be  safe  for  frightened  and  ran»- 
jury  ensues ;  we  understand,  also,  that  way  horses ;  that  the  remedy  is  pre- 
the  general  principles  laid  down  in  sumed  to  have  been  given  only  to 
the  same  case  are  still  the  governing  those  who  have  their  carriages  and 
ones  in  actions  of  the  kind  in  that  horses  under  their  control  at  the  time. 
state.  Those  principles,  it  is  said  in  But,  whatever  the  true  ground  of  8a<^ 
the  opinion,  <  require  nothing  further  decisions  may  be,  or  whether  they  are 
of  the  plaintiff  than  to  prove  ordinary  sound  or  not,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
care  and  diligence  on  Lis  part  in  all  quire  herej^since  a  recognized  excep- 
that  appertains  to  himself  and  his  tion  to  them  is,  that  a  horse  is  not 
manner  of  travelling,  at  the  time  of  to  be  considered  uncontrollable  that 
receiving  the  injury  ;  that  the  road  merely  shies,  or  starts,  or  is  moment- 
was  defective  and  out  of  repair,  so  arily  not  controlled  by  his  driver, 
much  so  and  for  such  a  length  of  time  Titus  v.  Northbridge.  Such  was  the 
as  to  show  the  town  in  legal  fault  as  fact  in  the  present  case.  The  horse, 
to  such  defect ;  and  the  further  fact  if  beyond  the  control  of  the  driver, 
that  the  injury  would  not  have  been  was  so  but  for  a  moment.  Instantly, 
sustained,  if  the  town  had  not  so  per-  upon  stopping,  the  fall  or  plunge  was 
mitted  their  road  to  be  out  of  repair.'  made,  and  the  plaintiff  carried  over 
'*  The  only  exception  to  the  princi-  and  down  upon  the  ice,  the  driver 
pies  thus  laid  down,  as  yet  to  be  barely  having  had  time  to  save  him- 
found  in  the  reported  cases,  is  that  self  by  catching  upon  the  edge  of  the 
above  noted,  where  horses  become  un-  bridge.  The  case  does  not  fall  within 
manageable  in  the  manner  and  for  the  the  rule  of  any  of  those  last  above 
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by  throwing  his  tail  over  the  reins,  freed  himself  from  his  driver's 
control,  and  thus  precipitated  the  carriage  against  the  defect.^ 

decided,  but  is  clearly  within  the  ex-  ject  within  it  which  the  town,  in  the 

ception.*'  ....  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  pru- 

In  a  subsequent    case   (Kelley  v,  dence,  is  bound  to  remove,  on  account 

Fond  du  Lac,  80  Wis.  180),  it  was  of  its  natural  tendency  to  frighten 

ruled  that,  —  horses,  and  thus  cause  mischief  and 

"If  an  accident,  causing  injury  to  a  injury  to  travellers.     We  believe  we 

team,  or  vehicle,  or  person  travelling  were  correct  in  this  statement  of  the 

therewith,  results  from  the  fact  that  principle  governing  the  Massachusetts 

such  team  is  at  the  time  in  a  state  of  decisions ;  but  whether  we  were  pre- 

fright,  or  not  under  the  driver's  con-  cisely  so  or  not,  we  are  certainly  not 

trol,  the  town  will  be  liable  if  such  disposed  to  go  further  in  the  applica- 

condition  of  the  team  is  itself  caused  tion  of  it.    If  without  negligence  or 

by  some  defect  in  the  highway;  but  with  no  want  of  ordinary  care  on  the 

not  otherwise.  part  of  the  driver,  who  is  a  safe  and 

**  Where  a  team,  having  broken  competent  person  to  have  the  manage- 
away  from  the  vehicle  to  which  it  ment  of  a  team,  it  becomes  frightened 
had  been  attached,  and  from  the  and  unmanageable,  or  escapes  from  his 
driver's  control,  and  being  in  a  state  control  by  reason  of  any  defect  in  the 
of  fright,  dashed  against  trees  stand-  highway,  and,  under  the  fright  or  im- 
ing  in  the  highway,  and  one  of  the  pulse  so  caused  or  given,  runs  away 
horses  was  killed,  if  it  appears,  in  and  injures  or  destroys  itself  or  the 
an  action  finr  such  damage,  that  the  carriage  or  vehicle,  or  injures  the  per- 
Iright  and  flight  of  the  team  were  son  of  the  driver  or  other  person  trav- 
caused  by  a  defect  in  the  highway  elling  with  him,  in  that  case  it  is  the 
(the  plaintiff  not  being  in  fault),  the  opinion  of  this  court  that  the  town  is 
question  whetiier  the  presence  of  such  liable,  and  must  respond  in  damages 
trees  in  the  highway  teas  dUo  a  defect  for  the  injuries  so  caused  and  sus- 
is  immaterial.  tained.    It  was  expressly  so  adjudged 

<^  Dixon,  C.  J In  the  recent  with  respect  to  an  object  within  the 

case  of  Houfe  v.  The  Town  of  Fulton,  limits  of  the  highway,  but  outside  the* 
29  Wise.  296,  this  court  had  occasion  travelled  part,  which  was  naturally 
to  examine  the  Massachusetts  and  calculated  to  frighten  horses  of  ordi- 
other  authorities  upon  which  counsel  nary  gentleness,  in  the  case  of  Foshay 
rely  in  support  of  the  first  point,  and  v.  Glen  Haven,  25  Wise.  288,  following 
also  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  case  of  Morse  v.  Richmond,  41 
the  defect  in  the  highway  must  be  the  Vt.  435,  and  autiiorities  there  cited. 
$ole  cause  of  the  injury.  We  there  If  fright  and  injury  from  such  a  defect 
stated,  as  the  result  of  our  examina-  be  actionable  against  the  town,  it  is 
tion,  that  the  flight  or  uncontrollable-  scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that 
ness^of  the  team,  to  constitute  a  de-  fright  and  injury  from  any  other  de- 
fence for  the  town,  must  be  such  as  is  feet  calculated  to  produce  them,  and 
not  produced  by  a  defect  in  the  high-  which  does  produce  tiiem,  if  the  jury 
way  itself,  or  the  presence  of  any  ob-  shall  so  find,  like  the  pitch-hole  in 

^  Fogg  V.  Nahant,  98  Mass.  578;  Northbridge,  97  Mass.  258;  Davis  v. 

8,  P.  106  Mass.  278.    See  Titus  v.  Dudlev,  4  Allen,  557. 
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But  is  the  switching  by  a  horse  of  his  tail  over  the  reins  one  of 
those  extremely  unlikely  and  abnormal  acts  which  are  called  the 
acts  of  God,  and  which  ordinary  sagacity  cannot  foresee?  The 
bites  of  flies,  at  certain  periods  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  produce 
this  switching,  even  with  the  quietest  horses ;  yet  we  can  hardly 
view  such  bites  as  such  unique  casualties  as  to  be  outside  of  the 
ordinary  incidents  of  travel.  If  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
travel,  then  they  are  contingencies  for  which  the  road-maker 
should  provide. 

fforae  becoming  lame. —  So,  also,  a  person  is  not  charged  with 
contributory  negligence  from  his  horse  becoming  lame,  when  this 
is  an  ordinary  incident  of  travel.^ 

§  107.  Frightening  horses  on  public  road.  —  Certainly  it  will 
not  be  maintained  that  it  is  an  unusual  and  unnatural  thing  for 
horses,  when  travelling  on  a  road,  to  be  frightened  by  extraordi- 
nai'y  noises  or  sights.  He,  therefore,  who,  on  a  road  travelled  by 
horses,  makes  such  noises  or  exhibits  such  spectacles,  is  liable  for 
any  damage  caused  by  a  horse  taking  fright.^  This  rule  has  been 
applied  to  protect  the  public  using  a  road  from  the  effect  of  a  jet 

the  present  case,  will  also  be  action-  and  only  efficient  cause,  and  the  trees, 
able.  whether  negligently  left  standing 
"  And  as  to  the  other  point,  that  within  the  limits  of  the  highway  or 
the  trees  standing  in  the  highway  not,  are  not  in  any  proper  sense  to  be 
were  the  remote  cause  of  the  injury  looked  upon  as  a  cause.  Upon  this 
complained  of,  enough  has  already  subject  the  case  of  Hodge  v.  Benning- 
been  said  to  show,  if  they  were  so,  ton,  48  Vt.  451,  will  be  found  in 
that  the  town  must  still  be  held  liable  point,  that  the  descent  into  the  pitch- 
in  case  the  jury  shall  find  that  the  hole,  the  hitting  of  the  load  of  wood 
escape  of  the  horses  was  caused  by  the  against  the  heels  of  the  horses,  their 
defect  in  the  highway  at  the  place  of  fright,  jerking,  and  breaking  away, 
such  escape.  In  that  case,  such  defect  and  running  and  collision  with  the 
in  the  highway  is  to  be  regarded-  as  trees,  whereby  one  was  killed,  though 
the  proximate  and  continuing  cause  of  made  up  of  parts  and  embracing  many 
the  injury,  which  was  all  one  cause  or  incidents,  are  nevertheless  to  be  con- 
event  from  the  time  the  horses  took  sidered  as  essentially  but  one  occur- 
fright  and  escaped  until  one  of  them  rence  or  transaction,  constituting  a 
was  killed,  with  no  new  or  other  inde-  single  and  individual  cause  of  action." 
pendent  and  sufficient  cause  interven-  See  infra,  §  968. 
ing  to  which  the  injury  could  be  at-  As  to  fright  of  horses  under  such 
tributed.  In  this  view,  the  defect  in  circumstances,  see  fully  infra,  §  988. 
the  road  at  the  place  of  escape,  being  ^  Morrison  v.  Davis,  8  Harris  (Pa.)f 
found  by  the  jury  to  have  been  the  171. 
cause  of  the  escape  and  consequent  *  See  fully  infra,  §  885. 
injury,  is  to  be  deemed  the  primary 
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of  water  likely  to  frighten  horses  coining  along  it,  the  jet  of  water 
being  caused  by  the  defendants,  the  New  River  Company,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  statutory  powers ;  ^  and  to  make  a  town  liable  for 
objects  left  on  a  road  having  a  like  tendency  to  frighten  horses.^ 

§  108.  3.  Natural  and  probable  habits  of  men  acting  in 
masses,  —  It  is  not  natural  or  usual  that  at  a  particular  moment 
in  each  day,  and  by  a  particular  individual,  a  letter  without  ad- 
dress should  be  dropped  in  a  post-office ;  but  it  is  natural  and 
usual  that  in  a  particular  month,  at  a  particular  office,  a  number 
of  unaddressed  letters  should  be  posted  bearing  a  proportion  gen- 
erally constant  to  the  whole  amount  of  posted  letters.  It  is  not 
natural  or  usual  that  at  a  particular  moment  a  particular  person 
should  pass  at  a  particular  point  in  a  thoroughfare  in  which  there 
is  danger;  but  it  is  natural  and  usual  tliat  in  the  course  of  a  week 
one  or  more  persons  should  pass  the  particular  point  and  be  ex- 
posed to  the  particular  danger.  Men,  moving  in  masses,  act  in 
obedience  to  general  laws  which  can  be  predicted  as  to  the  mass, 
though  not  as  to  the  individual  member  of  the  mass ;  and  hence, 
wherever  we  may  be  able  to  say  that  men  in  masses  will  probably 
move  in  conformity  with  such  laws,  then,  when  as  masses  they  so 
move,  they  do  not  interrupt  causal  connection.*  If  I  negligently 
weaken,  for  instance,  the  foundations  of  a  bridge  over  which  a 
large  population  daily  throngs,  I  cannot  defend  myself  from  an 
action  for  damages  produced  by  my  negligence  on  the  ground  that 
each  particular  individual  should  examine  the  bridge  before  step- 
ping on  it.  If  by  a  false  alarm  I  cause  the  passengers  of  a  crowded 
boat  to  rush  over  in  a  flock  on  one  side,  I  cannot,  if  the  boat  is 
thus  upset,  excuse  myself  on  the  plea  that  the  general  alarm  was 
foolish,  and  that  each  one  should  have  inquired  for  himself.  Or, 
to  present  the  question  in  another  aspect,  when  we  inquire,  in 
respect  to  negligence,  what  is  that  ^^  regularity  "  and  ^^  natural- 
ness "  which  are  necessary  incidents,  as  has  been  shown,  of  causal 
connection,  we  must  apply  the  test,  not  to  the  particular  indi- 


1  Hill  0.  New  River  Co.,  Q.  B.  18  L. 
T.  (N.  S.)  555. 

>  Foshay  v.  Glen  Haven,  25  Wise. 
28S  ;  Nourae  t;.  Richmond,  41  Vt.  288. 
See  infra,  §  983.  In  Ohio  k  Miss.  Ry. 
Co.  V,  Cole,  41  Ind.  831,  it  was,  how- 
ever, held,  that  to  render  a  railroad 
company  liable,  under  the  statute,  for 


animals  killed  or  injured  by  its  cars, 
locomotives,  or  other  carnages,  there 
must  be  actual  collision  of  the  cars, 
locomotives,  or  other  carriages  with 
such  animals.  This,  however,  as  will 
be  hereafter  seen,  is  not  good  at  com- 
mon law. 
<  See  infra,  §  145. 
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vidual  who  may  ultimately  be  injured,' nor  to  the  particular  point 
of  time  in  which  the  injury  to  him  takes  place,  but  to  the  adjacent 
population  in  the  aggregate,  and  to  the  whole  period  of  time  over 
which  the  negligence  immediately  operates.  If  it  is  one  of  the 
incidents  of  society  that  a  throng  of  people  should  pass  a  partic- 
ular point,  then  I  am  liable  if  one  person  of  this  throng  is  injured 
by  my  placing  a  dangerous  instrument  at  this  point.^ 

§  109.  A  man,  for  instance,  to  adopt  a  well  known  illustration 
from  the  Roman  law,  cuts  off  the  bough  of  a  tree  that  overhangs 
a  public  road  in  a  populous  neighborhood.  Now,  it  is  a  law  of 
society  that  in  such  a  road  there  will  be  constant  passing  and  re- 
passing in  proportion  to  the  population ;  and  he,  therefore,  who 
casts  anything  down  on  such  road  does  so  at  his  own  risk  ;  for  he 
is  either  negligent  in  being  ignorant  of  this  law,  or,  when  cogni- 
zant of  it,  he  is  negligent  in  letting  tiie  thing  fall  without  giving 
notice.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tree  be  in  the  centre  of  a  large 
inclosed  field,  he  has  a  right  to  ajBsume,  in  accordance  with  an 
equally  well  known  social  law,  that  there  will  be  no  passing  of 
travellers  under  the  tree,  even  though  he  should  be  so  covered  up 
by  the  leaves  that  he  cannot  see  what  is  going  on  underneath ; 
and  hence  he  will  not  be  liable  for  damages  sustained  by  the 
falling  of  a  bough  on  a  person  of  whose  presence  he  is  not  con- 
scious, but  who  is  lounging  under  the  tree.  And  so  in  an  Arkan- 
sas case,^  it  was  held  that  one  who  is  hunting  in  a  wilderness  is 
not  bound  to  anticipate  the  presence,  within  range  of  his  shot,  of 
another  man,  and  that  he  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  caused  unin- 
tentionally by  him  to  a  person  of  whose  presence  he  is  thus  not 
to  be  expected  to  be  aware.' 

The  general  rule  is  thus  stated :  — 

^'  Si  putator  ex  arbore  ramum  cum  dejiceret,  vel  machinarins 
hominem  praetereuntem  occidet,  ita  tenetur,  si  is  in  publicum 
decidat,  nee  ille  proclamaverit,  ut  casus  ejus  evitari  possit."  ^ 

Yet  even  here,  if,  in  the  most  sequestered  spot,  there  is  a  like- 
lihood of  some  person  being  underneath  the  tree,  who  may  be 
injured,  he  who  is  in  the  tree  must  take  heed,  and  is  liable  if  he 
acts  in  face  of  such  probability.^ 

»  See  infra,  §  145,  860.  «  L.  31.  D.  at  Leg.  Aquil.  cited  by 

*  Bissell  V,  Booker,  16  Ark.  308.  Hasse,  p.  68.     See  infra,  §  145. 

*  See  also  Driscoll  v.  The  Newark  ^  See  infra,  §  112,  315,  344,  860. 
&  Rosendale  Co.  87  N.  Y.  637. 
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^*  Sed  Mucins  etiam  dixit,  si  in  privato  idem  accidisset,  posse 
de  culpa  agi :  eiUpam  autem  esse^  cum  quod  a  diligente  provideti 
poterit  non  e$9e  provisum,  aut  turn  denunciatum  esset,  cum  peric- 
ulum  evitari  non  posset.  Secundum  quam  rationem  non  multum 
refert,  per  publicum  an  per  privatum  iter  fieret,  cum  plerumque 
per  privata  loca  Tulgo  iter  fiat.  Quod  si  nullum  iter  erit,  dolum 
dnntaxet  praestare  debet,  ne  immittat  in  eum,  quem  viderit 
transenntem,  nam  culpa  ab  eo  exigenda  non  est,  cum  divinare 
non  potuerit,  an  per  eum  locum  aliquis  transiturus  sit.'*  ^ 

§  110.  So  with  regard  to  games.  In  games  which  are  public 
exercises  of  strength,  bodily  hurt  may  be  inflicted ;  but  such  hurt 
does  not  bring  liability  if  the  party  inflicting  it  act  in  good  faith 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  Thus  it  was  casus  when  in 
the  old  Roman  game  of  ball,  a  person  was  struck  by  the  glancing 
of  a  ball  thrown  according  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  game. 
Yet  it  was  otherwise  when  the  rules  of  the  game  were  negli- 
gently transcended,  so  that  injury  was  inflicted  on  those  who 
were  governing  themselves  by  such  rules.^  So  injuries  bond  fide 
inflicted  in  a  public  wrestling  match  were  not  the  subject  of  suit, 
on  the  principle  that  no  liability  attaches  to  the  regular  and  nat- 
ural consequences  of  that  which  the  law  allows.^  But  if  a  new 
and  dangerous  game,  whose  character  is  unknown  to  third  parties, 
is  introduced,  and  as  a  consequence  of  this  game  injury  is  inflicted, 
the  introducer  of  the  game  is  liable  for  such  injury,  unless  an 
independent  disturbing  will  is  interposed :  ^^  Lusub  quoque  noxius 
in  culpa  ««t."  It  is  a  natural  social  consequence  of  such  a  game 
{e.  g,  a  game  involving  the  dangerous  use  of  fire  on  a  thorough- 
fare^, that  a  crowd  should  collect,  and  that  in  this  crowd  some 
one  diould  be  hurt.  Hence  for  this  consequence  the  introducer 
of  the  game  is  liable. 

So  as  to  exercise  in  shooting.^  If  this  be  done  by  soldiers  in  a 
camp,  where  such  shooting  is  customary,  then  there  is  no  liability 
if  a  person  passing  in  the  neighborhood  is  accidentally  hit.  But 
a  person  who  shoots  at  a  thoroughfare,  without  notice,  he  not 
being  required  by  ofiScial  duty  to  shoot,  is  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences arising  if  a  person  passing  on  the  thoroughfare  is  hit. 

1  L.  31.  D.  Leg.  Aquil.  vA  sup.  *  See  People  v.  Fuller,  2  Parker  C. 

s  See  L.  5S.  f  4.  D.  ad  leg.  Aqoil.  R.  16  ;  Spades  v.  Com.  3  Bush,  111; 

9.  2.  State  v.  Vance,  17  Iowa,  1S8;  Bar- 

•  L.  10.  L.  7.  §  4.  D.  eod.  ton's  case,  1  Stra.  481.     Supra,  §  109. 
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^^Si  quis,  dum  jacnlis  ludit  vel  exercitatur,  transeuntem  ser- 
yum  tuum  trajecerit,  distingaitur.  Nam  si  id  a  niilite  in  campo, 
eoque  ubi  solitum  est  exercitari,  admiasum  est,  nulla  culpa  ejus 
intelligitur ;  si  alius  tale  quid  admisit,  culpae  reus  est.  Idem 
juris  est  de  milite,  si  in  alio  loco,  quam  qui  exercitandis  militibus 
destinatus  est,  id  admisit."  ^ 

§  111.  So  as  to  shooting  at  a  mark.  If  this  is  done  in  an 
open  field  at  a  target,  near  or  behind  which  no  one  at  the  time 
of  shooting  is  seen,  there  is  no  negligence.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  the  target  is  placed  on  a  fence  behind  which  is  a  public 
road. 

§  112.  So  with  regard  to  leaving  a  dangerous  instrument  on 
the  highway.^  It  is  negligence  to  leave  such  an  instrument  on  a 
place  of  public  access,  where  persons  are  expected  to  be  con- 
stantly passing  and  repassing,  and  where  such  penM>ns  are  not 
required  to  be  on  their  guard,  or  where  children  are  accustomed 
to  play ;  ^  but  it  is  not  negligence  to  leave  such  an  instrument 
in  a  private  inclosure,  which,  from  its  very  privacy,  excludes  the 
public,  and  puts  on  their  guard  all  who  enter.  In  other  words, 
to  sum  up  the  principle  which  these  cases  illustrate,  if  it  appears 
that  viewing  men  in  the  aggregate,  according  to  the  laws  which 
control  them  when  so  massed,  it  is  regular  and  natural  that  with- 
in a  certain  time  certain  injuries  will  flow  from  a  particular  negU- 
gence,  then  such  injuries  are  imputable  to  such  negligence. 

§  113.  So  as  to  the  leaving  of  horses  without  an  attendant.  A 
horse  may  be  so  left  in  an  inclosed  field  without  liability,  for  it  is 
not  usual  or  natural  for  a  throng  of  persons  to  pass  through  such 
a  field.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  in  a  public  thoroughfare 
through  which  persons  of  all  ages  and  capacities  are  constantly 
jostling,  without  opportunity  of  always  seeing  their  way  before 
them,  or  of  being  careful  as  to  what  they  touch.  Hence  causal 
connection  between  negligence  and  damage  is  held  to  continue 
where  a  horse,  being  left  without  control  on  the  public  streets, 
is  led  by  one  child  over  another  child  who  is  hurt  thereby  ;  ^  and 
where  a  horse  so  left  by  himself  is  frightened  by  a  passenger 
casually  hustling  it  on  the  streets,  and  then  inflicts  injury  on  per- 

^  §  4.  I.  de  Leg.  Aquil.  4.  S.  See  •  See  R.  R.  v.  Stout,  17  Wall.  657. 
infra,  §  815,  844,  860.  «  Lynch  v.  Kurdin,  1  Ad.  &  £.  (N. 

•  See  infra,  §  815-16, 844,  851, 860.     S.)  29.    Infra,  §  904,  915. 
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sons  or  property.^  With  this  may  be  associated  cases  where  the 
n^ligence  of  the  defendant,  a  carrier,  is  such,  that  collisions  with 
third  parties  are  to  be  expected  as  a  natural  consequence  of  such 
negligence  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare.^ 

§  114.  Extraordinary  interruptions  of  natural  laws.  —  Acci- 
dent, or  casus^  is  sometimes  defined  to  be  an  extraordinary  inter- 
ruption of  a  natural  law ;  sometimes  the  interposition  of  a  con- 
dition not  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be  expected.^  For  the 
consequences  of  such  accident  or  casus  responsibility  does  not  at- 
tach to  the  party  whose  discharge  of  duty  is  in  this  way  inter- 
rupted.* 

Casus  or  accident,  when  thus  consisting  of  an  extraordinary  in- 
terruption of  natural  laws,  producing  an  event  which  ordinary 
prudence  would  not  foresee,  is  sometimes  called  the  act  of  God. 
The  act  of  God  signifies,  in  legal  phraseology,  any  inevitable  ac-/ 
cident  occurring  without  the  intervention  of  man,  and  may,  in-( 
deed,  be  considered  to  mean  something  in  opposition  to  the  act  of 
man,  as  storms,  tempests,  and  lightning.^  The  above  maxim, 
may,  therefore,  be  paraphrased  and  explained  as  follows :  It 
would  be  unreasonable  that  those  things  which  are  inevitable  by 
the  act  of  God,  which  no  industry  can  avoid,  nor  policy  prevent, 
should  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  person  in  whom  there 
has  been  no  laches.^ 

Casus  has  been  held  to  exist  where  the  accident  arises  from 
foggy  weather,  or  the  removal  of  accustomed  landmarks  ;7 
where  a  rat  made  a  hole  in  a  box  where  water  was  collected 
in  an  upper  room,  so  that  the  water  trickled  out,  and  flowed  upon 
defendant's  goods  in  a  lower  room ;  ^  where  an  act  of  parliament 


1  McCahill  r.  Kipp,  2  £.  p.  Smith, 
41S.     Infra.  §  915. 

s  Peck  r.  Neil,  8  McL.  22 ;  Eaton 
V.  Boston  &  L.  R.  R.  11  Allen,  505; 
Lockhart  v.  Lichtenthaler,  46  Penn. 
St.  158.  See  Illidge  p.  Goodwin,  5 
C.  &  P.  190.     Infra,  §  798. 

•  Pollock,  C.  B.,  in  Rigby  v.  Hew- 
itt, 5  £xch.  24 ;  cited  by  Byles,  J.,  in 
Hoey  p.  Felton,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  143, 
and  Greenland  v.  Chaplin,  Ibid.  248. 

*  See  Wakeman  v,  Robinson,  1 
Bing.  215;  Uail  o.  Fearnley,  8  Q.  B. 
91S. 


*  Per  Lord  Mans6eld,  C.  J.  —  For- 
ward V.  Rttard,  1  T.  R.  ZS\  Bell, 
Diet.  &  Dig.  of  Scotch  Law,  p.  11; 
Trent  Navigation  v.  Wood,  8  £sp. 
181;  Oakley  v.  Portsmouth  &  Ryde 
Steam  Packet  Co.  11  Excb.  618; 
Blyth  V.  Birmingham  Water  Works 
Co.  11  Exch.  781. 

*  1  Rep.  97;  Broom's  Legal  Max- 
ims, 5th  ed.  p.  280. 

7  Crofts  V.  Waterhouse,  8  Bing. 
819,  821. 

8  Carstairs  v,  Taylor,  Law  Rep.  6 
Exch.  217. 
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directed  a  water  company  to  lay  down  pipes  with  plugs  in  them 
as  safety  yalves  to  prevent  the  bursting  of  the  pipes,  and  the 
plugs  were  properly  made  and  of  proper  material,  and  a  severe 
frost  occurring,  the  plugs  were  prevented  from  acting,  and  the 
pipes  accordingly  burst  and  flooded  the  plaintiff's  cellar ;  ^  where 
a  f aU  of  snow  prevented  a  traveller  from  discovering  a  defect  in  a 
road.^  So,  where  a  horse  took  fright  without  any  default  in  the 
driver,  or  any  defect  in  the  harness,  or  there  being  any  known  pro- 
pensity in  the  animal,  and  did  damage  to  the  plaintiff ;  ^  where  a 
horse,  in  travelling  a  highway,  was  suddenly  unmanageable  at 
the  smell  of  blood  ;  ^  where  a  horse  not  known  to  be  vicious  by 
the  defendant,  who  was  riding  on  the  horse,  became  restive  and 
ungovernable,  and  ran  upon  the  foot  pavement  and  knocked  down 
and  killed  the  plaintiff's  husband;^  and  where  the  defendant's 
horse,  being  frightened  by  the  sudden  noise  of  a  butcher's  cart 
which  was  driven  furiously  along  the  street,  became  unmanage- 
able, and  plunged  the  shaft  of  a  gig  into  the  breast  of  the  pkdn- 
tiff's  horse,^ — it  was  held  that  the  action  could  not  be  supported. 
The  same  rule  is  appUed  where  a  miU-dam  buUt  on  a  proper 
model,  and  with  the  care  good  engineers  in  such  matters  are  ac- 
customed to  use,  is  swept  down  by  a  freshet  of  unprecedented 
fierceness  and  volume.^  So  an  unusual  water-flood,  of  a  character 
not  to  be  foreseen,  and  preventing  safe  transportation,  is  an  act 
of  God  which  will  be  a  defence,  if  there  be  no  want  of  diligence 
in  the  carrier ;  ^  but  not  so  with  the  falling  of  the  tide,  causing  a 
vesseLto  strand,  for  this  could  have  been  foreseen  and  provided 
against.^ 

§  115.  So,  in  a  case  put  in  the  Digest,  the  builder  of  a 
house,  in  excavating  the  cellar,  piled  up  a  heap  of  earth  against 
an  adjacent  house.  A  rain  storm  of  extraordinary  continuance, 
assiduii  pluviU^  set  in,  which  so  saturated  the  heap  that  it  com- 
municated such  dampness  to  the  adjoining  wall  that  the  latter  fell 

1  Blyth  r.  The  Birmingham  Water  <  Wakeman  v.   Robinson,   1  Btng. 

Ca  11  Ex.  781.  21S;  8  Moore,  68. 

*  Street  v.  Holyoke,  105  Mass.  82;  7  Livingston    9.    Adams,    8    Cow. 
Day  V.  Mitford,  8  Allen,  98.  1 75. 

*  Aston  t;.  Heaven,  2  Esp.  588.  8  Wallace  v.  Clayton,  42  Geo.  448; 
^  Jackson   r.  Belleview,  80  Wise.     Angell  on  Carriers,  153. 

257.  9  Bohannon  v.  Hammond,  42  Cal. 

^  Hammack  f.  White,  11  Com.  B.    227. 
N.  S.  588 ;  81  L.  T.  C.  P.  129. 
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in.  Labeo  decided  that,  on  the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  char- 
acter of  the  rain,  to  which,  and  not  to  the  heaping  of  the  earth 
(which  was  a  usual  incident  of  building),  the  damage  was  attrib- 
utable, no  liability  attached  to  the  builder ;  quia  non  ipsa  conges- 
tiOj  sed  humor  ex  ea  eongestione  postea  damnofuerit.  The  extraor- 
dinary and  unprecedented  character  of  the  rain  is  spoken  of  as 

something  extrinsetnUy  breaking  the  causal  connection 

And  of  this  decision  Javolenus  approves.^  That  this  is  based  on 
the  casus  of  the  rain  coming  with  such  unusual  quantity  and  per- 
sistence is  shown  by  another  passage,  in  which  it  is  declared  that 
when,  through  defective  water  pipes  laid  down  by  another^  water 
reaches  and  saps  my  wall,  such  other  person  is  liable  for  the  dam- 
age done.  ^^  Si  fistulae,  per  quas  aquam  ducas,  aedibus  meis 
applieatae  damnum  mihi  dent,  in  factum  actio  mihi  competit."  * 
In  the  first  case  there  was  no  liability,  because  the  damage  was 
done  by  an  extraordinary  condition  extrinsic  to  the  defendant's 
action ;  in  the  second  case  there  was  liability  because  the  bursting 
of  the  pipe  was  a  natural  consequence  of  its  defectiveness. 

§  116.  Relations  of  responsibility  to  casus.  —  Responsibility 
(impulatUi)  ceases  where  accident  (castis  fortuitus^  or  simply 
easus^  intervenes.  If  there  is  nothing  to  be  imputed  to  the  de- 
fendant, there  is  nothing  with  which  he  is  chargeable.  ^^  Ac 
ne  is  quidem  hac  lege  tenetur,  qid  casu  oocidit  (the  action 
being,  in  this  case,  for  damages  under  the  Aquilian  law),  si  modo 
culpa  ejus  nulla  inveniatur." '  ^*  In  hac  actione,  quae  ex  hoc 
capitnlo  oritur,  dolus  et  culpa  punitur.  Ideoque  si  quis  in  stipu- 
1am  snam,  vel  spinam,  comburendae  ejus  causa,  ignem  immiserit, 
et  ulterius  evagatus  et  progressus  ignis  alienam  segetem  vel  vi- 
neam  laeserit,  requiramus^  num  imperitia  ejus  aut  negligentia  id 
aeeidit.  Nam  si  die  ventoso  id  fecit,  culpae  reus  est ;  nam  et  qui 
oocadonem  praestat,  damnum  fecisse  videtur.  In  eodem  crimine 
est,  et  qui  non  obeervavit,  ne  ignis  longius  est  procederit.  At  si 
omnia  quae  oportuit^  observavit^  vel  subita  vis  venti  longitLS  ignem 
produxit^  caret  culpa.^*  ^  Here,  where  the  amount  of  care  is  not 
graduated  by  a  special  obligation,  the  term  quae  oportuit  indicates 
that  easfus  excuses  only  when  every  reasonable  precaution  has 
been  taken. 

1  L.  67.  D.  loo.  19.  2.    See  infra,  f  •  f  8.  L.  de  Leg.  Aq. 

027,  930.  «  L.  89.  t  8.  D.  de  Leg.  Aq.;  Pauliu^ 

s  L.  is.  D.  de  serv.  praed.  nrb.  8.  lib.  22.  ad  Edict. 

2.    Bar,  «<  mji.  p.  180.  117 
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§  117.  Where,  however,  according  to  the  Roman  Law,  does  wn- 
putatio  cease  and  casiis  begin  ?  On  this  point  we  may  again,  even 
though  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  recur  to  a  leading  passage  of 
the  Digest  already  cited  :  ^^  Si  putator  ex  arbore  ramum  cum  de- 
jicerit,  vel  machinarius  hominem  praetereuntem  oecidit,  ita  tene- 
tur,  si  is  in  publicum  decidat,  nee  ille  proclamaverit,  ut  casus  ejus 
evitari  possit.  Sed  Mucins  etiam  dixit,  si  in  privato  idem  acci- 
disset,  posse  de  culpa  agi ;  culpam  avtem  esse^  cum  qwod  a  diligenU 
provideri  poterit^  non  esset  provisumy  aut  turn  denunciatem  esset, 
cum  periculum  evitari  non  posset.  Secundum  quam  rationem 
non  multum  refert,  per  publicum  an  per  privatum,  iter  fieret,  cum 
plerumque  per  privata  loca  vulgo  iter  fiat.  Quod  si  nullum  iter 
erit,  dolum  duntaxit  praestare  debet,  ne  immittat  in  euui,  quern 
viderit  transeuntem,  nam  culpa  ab  eo  exigenda  non  est,  cum  divi- 
nare  non  potuerit,  an  per  eum  locum  aliquis  transiturus  sit."  ^ 

§  118.  In  other  words,  Sabinus,  where  the  bough  of  a  tree  or 
any  other  heavy  article  is  dropped,  makes  a  distinction  between 
the  dropping  on  a  public  or  on  a  private  place.  But  Mucius,  and 
after  him  Paulus,  held  that  this  distinction  does  not  settle  the 
question  of  liability.  That  question  depends  upon  culpa^  and 
culpa  here  depends  upon  diligence.  Could  the  danger,  by  a  dili- 
gent man,  have  been  averted  ?  But  what  is  diligence  f  Hasse,  in 
his  authoritative  treatise  on  Culpa^  gives  the  following  answer : 
Diligence  exists  when  there  is  applied  a  degree  of  carefulness 
which  is  competent  for  the  average  human  capacity.  We  cannot 
say  of  one  who  is  simply  not  of  extraordinary  diligence  that  he 
is  undiligent  or  negligent.  Preeminent  diligence  is  only  attain- 
able in  three  ways :  — 

1.  By  the  application  of  rare  talents. 

2.  Through  extraordinary  sensibility^  which  scents  out  dangers 
which  an  ordinary  man  would  not  prognosticate,  and  which  there- 
fore avoids  dangers  which  another  would  encounter. 

8.  When  for  a  particular  transaction  is  invoked  an  amount  of 
human  strength  beyond  what  could  be  continuously  and  usually 
maintained. 

§  119.  Another  case  which  has  been  the  subject  of  criticism  vi 
the  following :  — 

^'  Cum  pila  complnres  luderent,  quidam  ex  his  servulum,  cum 
pilam  praecipere  conaretur,  impulit,  servus  cecidit,  et  cms  fregit. 

^  L.  81.  D.  ad  Leg.  Aquil. ;  PauluB  lib.  10  ad  Sabinum. 
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Qnaerebatar,  an  dominos  seryuli  Lege  Aquilia  cum  eo^  cujus  im- 
pulsa  ceciderat,  agere  posset.  Respond!,  non  posse,  cum  ccwu 
maffis  quam  culpa  mderetur  factum. ^^  ^  No  doubt  misfortunes  such 
as  those  mentioned  in  the  last  extract  could  have  been  avoided 
by  the  exercise  of  the  highest  possible  degree  of  care.  But  who 
can  always  remain  in  such  a  condition  of  mental  tension  as  to 
insure  such  avoidance  ?  Who  particularly  can  maintain  this  ten- 
sion while  playing  a  game  ?  Or  how  can  we  require  from  all  men 
the  quickness  and  keenness  in  the  observing  and  avoiding  of  risks 
which  are  given  to  but  few?  Hence  where  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  such  extraordinary  vigilance  and  acuteness,  the  result  is 
attributed  to  ca^u»  or  accident. 

§  120.  With  the  last  case  is  to  be  mentioned  the  following : 
^^Impetu  quoque  mularum,  quas  mulio  propter  imperitiam  re- 
tinere  non  potuit,  si  servus  tuus  oppressus  fuerit,  culpae  reus  est 
maHo.  Sed  et  si  propter  infirmitatem  eas  retinere  non  potuerit, 
cum  alius  firmior  retinere  eas  potuisset  aeque  culpa  tenetur."  ' 

And  again :  **  Sed  et  si  canis,  cum  duceretur  ab  aliquo,  asper- 
itate  sua  evaserit,  et  alicui  damnum  dederit,  si  contineri  firmius 
ab  alio  potuity  vel  si  per  eum  locum  induci  non  debuit,  haec  actio 
cessabit,  et  tenebitur  qui  canem  tenebat."  ^  In  both  these  cases 
the  party  injuring  was  h^ld  liable  for  the  injury  when  it  appeared 
that  another  person  would  have  acted  more  effectively,  —  a  test 
applied  to  the  contract  of  Commodatum,  where  the  highest  de- 
gree of  diligence  is  required.  Yet  this  highest  degree  of  dili- 
gence, as  has  been  already  fully  shown,^  is  simply  that  diligence 
which  diligent  men  usually  apply.  Hence  the  law  requires,  even 
from  specialists,  nothing  further  than  such  diligence  as  is  usually 
exercised  by  specialists  in  the  particular  specialty.  Whatever 
passes  beyond  the  range  of  such  diligence  belongs  to  that  of  casus 
fortuitusf 


1  L.  52.  f  4.  D.  ad  Leg.  Aquil.  Al- 
leoos.  Lib.  2.  Digest. 

s  §  8. 1.  eod. 

'  L.  1.  §  5.  D.  ri  qnadapes  panpe- 
nem:  Ulpianiu  lib.  18  ad  edictom. 

^  See  supra,  §  32,  46. 

*  Ceutus^  we  *are  told  by  Wening- 
Ingenheim,  in  hb  tboaghtful  treatise 
on  Schadeneraatze,  includes,  in  the 
original  sense  of  the  word,  something 


more  than  the  German  word  Zufall,  or 
accident,  —  cams  sometimes  including 
occurrence  (Fall)  as  well  as  accident 
(Zufall).  For  this  he  cites  Horat.  11. 
Od.  10.  ▼.  10.  Epist  I.  Id.  18.  L.  4. 
D.  de  Yulg.  et  pupill.  subst.  (28.  6) ; 
L.  64.  §  d.  solut  matr.  (24.  8.)  But 
in  its  usual  signification,  casuSy  he  de- 
dares,  includes  every  event  (/(actum) 
which  is  independent  of  us,  whether 
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§  121.  Act  of  public  enemy,  Vii  major.  —  So  also  it  is  a 
defence,  in  cases  of  bailment,  that  the  goods  were  forcibly  taken 
or  destroyed  by  a  public  enemy.  But  this  defence  will  not  avail, 
if  the  defendant  did  not  employ  due  diligence  to  escape  or  repel 
the  attack.^ 

§  122.  Ca9UB  and  via  major  no  defence  to  an  action  to  return 
specific  things  or  their  equivalents.  — Caau^  and  vis  major  9iX^  nec- 
essarily no  defence  to  an  action  on  an  obligation  to  return  things 
or  their  equivalents ;  for  the  destruction  of  the  particular  thing 
is  no  reason  why  its  equivalent  should  not  be  presented.  Genus 
perire  non  censetur.  Hence  no  casualty  can  be  set  up  to  bar  an 
obligation  to  pay  a  particular  sum  of  money  .^  Yet  at  the  same 
time,  on  an  alternative  obligation,  it  is  admissible  to  defend  by 
showing  that  all  the  articles  alternatively  specified  in  the  obliga- 
tion are  casually  destroyed.'  *^ 

§  123.  Provoked  c€uus  no  defence.  —  Casus  and  vis  major  are 
no  defence  when  they  were  induced  through  a  defendant's  fault. 
The  Roman  law  is  clear  to  this  point.^  Thus,  if  a  ship  collides 
with  another  in  port  through  the  violence  of  the  storm,  no  neg^- 
gence  being  imputable,  this  is  casus  ;  but  if  a  rope  by  which  she 

this  independence  exists  because  the  it  is  used  to  express  the  condition  of 

event  was  out  of  natural  sequence,  or  him  who  is  bound  to  cuslodia^  or  to  the 

because  we  were  not  capable  of  avert-  absolute  return  of  goods.     L.  29.  pr. 

ing  it.     The  latter  condition  is  often  de  petit  heredit.  (5.  8);  L.  13.  §  l.de 

spoken  of  by  the  Romans  as  vis  majnr^  liber,  cans.  (40.  12)  ;  L.  14.  §  1.  de 

damnum^  fataUj  casus  majores,  for^  per  et  commod.  rei  vend.  (IS.  6)  ;  L. 

tuna,    L.  2.  §  7.  de  adm.  rer.  ad  civ.  14.  §  16.  de  fnrtis  (47.  2) ;  cited  bj 

pert.    (50.    8);    and    other   citations  Wening-Ingenheim,  §  56,  p.  116. 

given    by  Wening-Ingenheim,  §  56.  Periculum  is  divided  into  periculwn 

They  frequently,  when  the  latter  re-  deteriarationis,  when  only  the  quality 

stricted  meaning  is  intended,  sddfoT'  of  the  article  is  affected,  and  perku- 

tunitus  to  casus.    Const.  4.  Cod.  de  lum  interUuSy  when  the  article  is  in 

inst.  et  sub.  (6.  25) ;  Const.  5  Cod.  de  substance  destroyed, 

pign.  act.  (4.  24) ;  L.  6.  D.  de  adm.  et  i  Holloday  v.  Kennard,  12  Wall.  U. 

per.  tut.  (26.  7.)  S.  254,  and  other  cases  cited  infra,  { 

Periculum.  —  Periculum^  in  the  nar-  561. 

row  sense  of  the  word,  includes  aoci-  *  L.  11.  C.  se  cert.  pet.  4.  2. 

dental  disasters  which  befall  a  person  *  See  passages  cited  in  Baion,  f 

or  thing,  and  of  the  person  to  whom  238. 

they  occur  it  is  said  periculam  prae*  *  L.  22.  D.  de  neg.  g.  8.  6 ;  L.  5. 

slat.     In  its  widest  sense,  periculum  §  4 ;  L.  18.  D.  comm.  18.  16;  L.  10. 

includes  all  risk,  whether  advantage-  §  1.  De  de  L.  Rhod.  14.  2;  Baron,  § 

ous  or  disadvantageous.     Sometimes  238. 
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is  attached  to  a  quay  is  negligently  cut,  so  that  she  is  driven  from 
her  moorings,  and  thus  exposed,  then  the  storm  is  no  defence  in 
a  suit  against  those  by  whose  negligence  she  is  thus  cast  adrift.^ 
The  same  point  has  been  repeatedly  made  in  our  own  courts.* 
Thus  where  a  ship,  becoming  unmanageable  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  captain  and  crew  at  a  point  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  from  a  lee  shore,  drifted  ashore,  and  damaged  the  plain- 
tiffs' sea-wall,  the  negligence  was  held  the  cause  of  the  C€i9u$, 
and  therefore  the  owners  of  the  ship  were  held  liable.'    y^ 

§  124.  So  in  a  case  cited  by  Mr.  Broom,  in  his  Legal  Maxims,^ 
a  policy  of  insurance  on  bags  of  coffee  on  a  voyage  from  Rio  to 
New  Orleans  and  thence  to  New  York,  contained  the  following 
exception  :  ^^  Warranted  free  from  capture,  seizure,  and  detention, 
and  all  the  consequences  thereof,  or  of  any  attempt  thereat,  and 
free  from  aU  eansequenees  of  hostUities^^^  &c.  The  insured  ship, 
while  on  her  voyage  ran  ashore,  and  was  eventually  lost  south  of 
Cape  Hatteras.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  at  Cape  Hatteras, 
until  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States  of  America,  a  light  had 
always  been  maintained,  and  that  the  light  had  for  hostile  pur- 
poses been  extinguished  by  the  Confederates  whilst  in  possession 
of  the  adjacent  country.  If  the  light  had  been  maintained  the 
ship  might  have  been  saved.  Whilst  she  was  ashore  near  the 
land  a  portion  of  the  coffee  was  saved  by  certain  officers  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  further  portion 
thereof  might  in  like  manner  have  been  got  ashore  but  for  the 
interference  of  the  Confederate  troops,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  entire  residue  of  the  cargo  was  wholly  lost.  The  question 
upon  the  above  facts  arose,  Had  the  goods  insured,  or  any,  and 
if  so,  what  portion  of  them,  been  lost  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or 
by  perils  from  which  they  were  by  the  policy  warranted  free  ? 
The  court  unanimously  held  that  the  insurers  were  liable  as  for 
a  partial  loss  in  respect  of  the  coffee  which  remained  on  board 
incapable  of  being  saved,  —  the  proximate  cause  of  the  loss  being 
a  peril  of  the  sea ;  but  tiiat  as  to  so  much  of  the  coffee  as  was 
got  ashore,  and  as  to  so  much  as  would  have  been  saved  but  for 
the  interference  of  the  troops,  this  was  a  loss  by  a  consequence  of 

^  L.  29.  S  2.  D.  ad  Leg.  Aq.  *  Bailiffs  of  Romney  Manh  v.  Trin- 

*  See  Seigel  v.  Eiaeii*  41  CaL  109 ;    ity  House,  L.  B.  6  Ex.  208. 
infra,  f  559.  «  6th  ed.  219. 
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hostilities  within  the  wan*anty,  so  that  in  respect  of  it  the  insur- 
ers were  not  liable.^ 

^^  The  maxim,  causa  proximo  nan  remota  ^peetaJtur^'*  remarked 
Erie,  C.  J.,  in  delivering  his  judgment  in  the  above  case,  ^^  is 
particularly  applicable  to  insurance  law.  The  loss  must  be  imme* 
diately  connected  with  the  supposed  cause  of  it.  Now  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  matter  which  cannot  always  be  actually  [ac- 
cui*ately?]  ascertained;  but  if,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  a 
certain  result  usually  follows  from  a  given  cause,  the  immediate 
relation  of  the  one  to  the  other  may  be  considered  to  be  established. 
Was  the  putting  out  the  light  at  Cape  Hatteras  so  immediately 
connected  with  the  loss  of  this  ship  as  to  make  the  one  the  conse- 
quence of  the  other  ?  Can  it  be  said  that  the  absence  of  the  light 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  the  ship  if  the  captain 
had  not  been  out  of  his  reckoning  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  these  two 
events  are  too  distinctly  connected  with  each  other  to  stand  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  I  will  put  an  instance  of  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  a '  consequence  of  hostilities '  within  the  meaning  of  this 
policy.  Suppose  there  was  a  hostile  attempt  to  seize  the  ship, 
and  the  master,  in  seeking  to  escape  capture,  ran  ashore,  and  the 
ship  was  lost  ?  There  the  loss  would  be  a  loss  by  the  consequences 
of  hostilities  within  the  terms  of  this  exception.  Or,  suppose  the 
ship  chased  by  a  cruiser,  and,  to  avoid  seizure,  she  gets  into  a  bay, 
where  there  is  neither  harbor  nor  anchorage,  and  in  consequence 
of  her  inability  to  get  out  she  is  driven  on  shore  by  the  wind,  and 
lost ;  that  again  would  be  a  loss  resulting  from  an  attempt  at  cap- 
ture, and  would  be  within  the  exception.  But  I  will  suppose  a 
third  case :  the  ship,  chased  into  a  bay  where  she  is  unable  to  an- 
chor or  to  make  any  harbor,  and  putting  out  again  on  a  change 
of  wind,  but,  in  pursuing  her  voyage  encountering  a  storm,  which, 
but  for  the  delay,  she  would  have  escaped,  and  being  overwhelmed 
and  lost ;  there,  although  it  may  be  said  that  the  loss  never  would 
have  occurred  but  for  the  hostile  attempt  at  seizure,  and  that 
the  consequence  of  the  attempt  at  seizure  was  the  cause  without 
which  the  loss  would  not  have  happened,  yet  the  proximate  cause 

s 

^  lonides  v.  Universal  Marine  In-  Co.  S  H.  &  C.  284;    Sully  t>.    Do- 

surance  Co.  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  259,  cited  ranty,  Ibid.  270 ;  Dent  v.  Smith,  L.  B. 

per  Willes,   J.;   Marsden  p.  City  &  4  Q.  B.  414,  is  important  in  reference 

County  Ass.  Co.,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  240  ;  to  this  topic. 
Lloyd  v.  Greneral  Iron  Screw  Collier 
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of  lofls  would  be  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  not  the  attempt  at  seias- 
ure.  Take  another  instance :  the  warranty  extends  to  loss  from 
all  the  consequences  of  hostilities.  Assume  that  the  vessel  is 
about  to  enter  a  port  having  two  channels,  in  one  of  which  torpe- 
does are  sunk  in  order  to  protect  the  port  from  hostile  aggression, 
and  the  master  of  the  vessel,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  enters  this 
channel,  and  his  ship  is  blown  up ;  in  that  case  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  loss  would  clearly  be  the  consequences  of  hostilities, 
and  so  within  the  exception.  BiU  suppose  the  master^  being 
aware  of  the  danger  presented  in  the  one  channel^  and  in  order  to 
aivoid  it  attempts  to  make  the  port  by  the  other ^  and  by  unskilful 
navigation  runs  aground  and  is  lost^  —  in  my  opinion  that  would 
not  be  a  loss  within  the  exception,  not  being  a  loss  proximately 
connected  with  the  consequences  of  hostilities,  but  a  loss  by  a 
peril  of  the  sea,  and  covered  by  the  policy." 

§  125.  It  may  be  therefore  said  that  a  party  cannot  excuse  him-  ) 
self  upon  the  plea  of  castAS^  where  by  his  own  negligence  he  has 
placed  himself  in  a  position  which  renders  a  collision  unavoid- 
able. He  must  exercise  care  and  foresight  to  prevent  reaching  a 
point  from  which  he  is  unable  to  extricate  himself ;  and  omitting  i 
these,  the  greatest  vigilance  and  skill  on  his  part  subsequently, 
when  the  danger  arises,  will  not  avail  him.^  Thus,  where  an 
action  was  brought  against  the  defendants,  as  caiTiers  by  water, 
for  damage  done  to  the  cargo  by  water  escaping  through  the  pipe 
of  a  steam-boiler,  in  consequence  of  the  pipe  having  been  cracked 
by  frost;  the  court  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover, 
because  the  damage  resulted  from  the  negligence  of  the  captain 
in  filling  his  boiler  before  the  proper  time  had  arrived  for  so 
doing  ;  although  it  was  urged  in  argument,  that  the  above  maxim 
applied,  and  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  damage  was  the  act 
of  God.« 

§  126.  Necessary  sacrifice  of  property  in  order  to  avoid  superior 
calamity,  —  Casiis  may  also  include  acts  of  voluntary  destruction 
necessary  to  avoid  a  more  sweeping  and  irremediable  injury,  as 
where  a  cargo  is  sacrificed  in  order  to  avoid  a  shipwreck,  or  a 
house  is  blown  up  in  order  to  stop  a  conflagration.^    But,  as  will 

^  Austin  V,  N.  Y.  Steam  Co.  43  N.    Ae    to  when   necessity  will  justify 

Y.  75  ;  infra,  §  559.  sacrifice  or  invasion  of  property,  see 

s  Fiordet  v.  Hall,  4  Bing.  607.  British    Plate   Man.   v.  Meredith,  4 

*  BiuseU  0.  Mayor,  &c.  2  Denio,  461.    Term  R.  796,  where  Buller,  J.,  said : 
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presently  be  seen,  actual  necessity  must  be  shown  in  order  to  jus- 
tify such  a  sacrifice. 

"  There  are  many  cases  in  which  in-  upon  the  great  doctrine  of  public  safe- 

dividuals  sustain  an  injury  for  which  ty,  when  it  is  necessary." 

the  law  gives  no  action ;  for  instance,  So  in  Metallic  Comp.  Cast.  Co.  v. 

pulling  down  houses  or  raising  bul-  Fitchburg  B.  R.  109  Mass.,  Chapman, 

warks  for  the  preservation  and  defence  C.  J.,  said :  — 

of  the  kingdom  against  the  king's  ene-  ^*The   elaborate  provisions  which 
mies.    The  civil  law  writers  indeed  our  statutes  have  made  for  the  extin- 
say  that  the   individuals  who  suffer  gnishment  of  fires  indicate  the  maj^ 
have  a  right  to  resort  to  the  public  for  nitude  of  the  interest  which  the  corn- 
satisfaction  ;  but  no  one  ever  thought  munity  has  in  preventing  the  spread 
that  the  common  law  gave  an  action  of  conflagrations,  but  these  statutes  do 
against   the    individual   who    pulled  not  supersede  the  common  law.  Their 
down  the  house,  &o.     This  is  one  of  purpose  is  merely  to  enable  the  com- 
those  cases  to  which  the  maxim  ap-  munity  to   protect  themselves  more 
plies,  9€Uus  popxdi  suprema  lex,**    In  effectually  than  they  could  do  other- 
The  Mayor,  &c.  v.  Lord,   18  Wend.  wise.   Thus,  the  organization  of  a  fire 
129,  it  is  said  by  Chancellor  Wal-  department,  with  officers  and  imple- 
worth,  that  "  the  rule  appears  to  be  ments,  does  not  deprive  the  people  of 
well  settled  that  in  a  case  of  actual  a  neighborhood  from  obtaining  an  en- 
necessity,  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  gine  and  hose  and  crossing  the  neigh- 
a  fire,  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  the  boring  lands  to  obtain  water  for  stop- 
advance  of  a  hostile  army,  or  any  ping  a  conflagration,  without  waiting 
other   public    calamity,  the   private  for  an  organization,  and  individuals 
property  of  an  individual  may  be  law-  may  climb  upon  neighboring  roofs  to 
fully  taken  or  destroyed  for  the  relief,  carry  buckets  of  water.    It  is  a  suf- 
protection,  or  safety  of  the  many,  with-  fident  justification   that  the  circum- 
out  subjecting  those  whose  duty  it  is  stances  made  such  an  invasion  of  pri- 
to  protect   the   public  interests,  by  vate  property  reasonable  and  proper 
whom  or  under  whose  direction  such  in  helping  to  extinguish  the  fire.  The 
private  property  was    taken  or  de-  objection  of  the  defendants,  that  the 
stroyed,  to  personal  liability  for  the  officers  of  the  fire  department  in  Cam- 
damage  which  the  owner  has  thereby  bridge  h%d  no  jurisdiction  in  Somer- 
sustained."     See  also,  to  the  same  ville,  and  could  not  act  officially  in 
general  effect,  Russell  v.  Mayor,  &c.  S  that  town,  has  no  validity.    They  had 
Benio,  461 ;  Hale  v.  Lawrence,  1  Zab.  a  fire  company  organized,  and  an  en- 
714 ;  American  Print  Works  o.  Law-  gine  and  hose,  and  wer^  in  the  vicinity 
rence,  1  Zab.  248 ;  Lorocco  v.  Geary,  of  the  building,  and  they  could  not 
8  Cal.  69 ;  Meeker  v.  Van  Rensselaer,  with  propriety  stand  idly  by  and  wit- 
15  Wend.  397;    McDonald  v.  Red-  ness  the  spread  of  a  fire  which  they 
wing,  IS  Minn.   38.    The    supreme  might  eztinguieih,   merely  because  it 
judicial  court  of  Massachusetts  had  was  beyond  the  town  line.    They  had 
also  said,  in  Taylor  v.  Inhabitants  of  a  right,  as  citizensy  to  do  what  they 
Plymouth,  8  Mete.  465,  that  *'  inde-  reasonably  could  to  prevent  this  pub- 
pendently  of  the  statute,  the  pulling  lie  calamity ,  whether  in  their  own  city 
down  of  a  building  in  a  city  or  com-  or  a  neighboring  town."    See    this 
pact  town,  in  time  of  fire,  is  justified  question  discussed  in  Cent.  Law  J., 

124  Apr.  80,  1874,  p.  212. 
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§  127.  Ca9U8  no  defence  when  its  dangerous  consequences  could 
hjf  prudence  he  avoided*  —  Of  this  principle  several  illustrations 
have  just  been  noticed.  An  interesting  discussion  of  the  question 
is  to  be  found  in  a  case  in  which  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  holding 
under  statute  the  control  of  the  water  power  of  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, drew  off,  in  a  time  of  peculiar  drought,  so  much  water  to 
supply  the  city,  that  the  channel  below  the  dam  was  left  dry.^ 
Was  the  drought  a  defence  by  which  the  city  could  justify  its  act  ? 
No  doubt  if  the  health  of  the  city  would  have  been  imperilled  by 
intermitting  the  supply,  the  city  authorities  would  have  been 
bound  to  continue  the  supply,  even  though  navigation  below  the 
dam  was  sacrificed.  But  if  it  appeared  that  the  water  given  to 
the  city  was  wastefully  supplied,  then  the  defence  of  necessity 
would  pro  tanto  fail ;  in  other  words,  the  drought  would  not  be  a 
defence  if  its  consequences  could  have  been  avoided  by  due  dili- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  city  authorities.  And  so  was  it  held  by 
the  supreme  court.^ 

^  City  of  PhiL  o.  Gilmartin,  71  Pa.  Actus  Dei  nemini  faeit  wjuriam;  and 

St.  140.     See  infra,  §  671.  let  it  be  admitted  that,  for  the  neces- 

*  *'It  now  remains  to  consider,"  sary  use  of  man  and  his  dependent 
said  Agnew,  J.,  *'  the  influence  of  an  creatures,  the  right  to  this  element,  as 
extraordinary  drought  upon  the  case,  indispensable  to  life  and  health,  is  su- 
it is  a  clearly  proved  fact,  and  one  perior  to  the  right  of  the  navigator  ; 
fully  established  by  the  verdict,  tliat  yet  the  inquiry  remains,  was  there 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  water^works  such  a  necessity  in  this  instance,  to 
and  his  subordinates  drew  off  the  take  from  the  navigator  his  superior 
water  of  the  pool,  to  supply  the  reser-  right  to  use  the  stream, 
voiri  of  the  city,  below  the  top  level  '*  The  injury,  as  shown  by  the  evi- 
of  the  dam,  and  kept  it  drawn  off  so  dence  and  established  by  the  verdict, 
far  below,  that,  from  the  9th  of  August  arose  from  the  use  of  the  Schuylkill 
till  the  7th  of  September,  1S69,  the  by  the  city  for  wtLter-power,  and  not 
navigation  of  the  pool  was  wholly  im-  merely  for  coruun^ion.  For  every 
peded  to  the  class  of  boats  usually  gallon  of  water  supplied  to  the  reser- 
navigating  the  Schuylkill  previoafl  to  voirs  thirteen  and  a  half  gallons  were 
thai  time.  The  plaintiff's  boat  was  expended  through  the  turbine  wheels, 
of  this  class,  and  drew,  perhaps,  half  for  driving  and  lifting  power  ;  and 
an  inch  less.  Was  this  alleged  wrong  when  common  water-wheels  were  used, 
justified  by  an  overruling  necessity  ?  the  expenditure  was  twenty-seven  gal- 
Let  it  be  conceded  that  an  extraordi-  Ions  for  power  to  every  gallon  pumped 
aary  drought,  following  the  order  of  into  the  reservoirs  for  consumption. 
nature,  is  an  act  of  God,  the  author  It  is  also  in  evidence,  and  an  un- 
o£  the  laws  of  this  order,  and  that  in  doubted  &ct,  that  from  time  to  time 
consequence  some  one  must  suffer  and  for  years  the  councils  of  the  city 
without   redress,   upon    the    maxim  have  been  warned  by  the  chief  engi- 
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§  128.  Casus  or  vis  major ^  burden  of  proof  in.  —  The  onus  of 
establishing  casus  or  vis  major  is  on  the  defendant,  when  he  seeks 
to  avoid  2Lprimd  facie  liability  by  setting  up  such  defence.^ 

§  129.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  injury  is  shown  to  have  re- 
sulted from  a  condition  which  is  extraordinary  and  not  to  be 
expected,  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  prove  an  injury  to  the  plain- 
tiff. Something  that  the  defendants  did,  or  that  they  .omitted 
to  do,  must  be  proved  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  injury.^ 

neer,  in  his  reports,  to  take  steps  to  &c.  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  therefore, 
protect  the  city  in  time  of  drought,  by  that  the  city  drew  off  the  water  not 
the  use  of  steam-power,  so  as  to  econ-  only  for  driving  and  lifting  power,  but 
omize  the  water  of  the  Schuylkill  for  for  a  consumption  far  beyond  any  im- 
city  use.  This  had  not  been  effect-  perious  necessity,  and  for  purposes 
ually  done,  though  steps  had  been  wholly  subordinate  to  the  right  of  nav- 
taken  in  that  direction ;  and  in  conse-  igation.  She  chose  to  prefer  the  pe- 
quence  of  this  negligence,  the  city  has  cuniary  interest  of  her  citizens,  and 
continued  to  use  the  water  for  power  doing  an  injury  thereby,  she  must 
beyond  the  necensity  of  consumption,  make  compensation  to  the  injured  par- 
ibus violating  her  duty  in  regard  to  tics.  I  mean  not  by  these  remarks  to 
the  navigation  by  drawing  unneces-  draw  any  comparison  between  the  im- 
sarily  upon  the  stream.  The  injury  portance  of  the  use  of  the  water  for 
to  the  navigator  is  therefore  the  result  the  great  purposes  of  industry,  wealth, 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  city,  and  cleanliness  of  a  city  so  populous 
concurring,  if  you  choose,  with  the  as  Philadelphia,  and  the  use  of  it  for 
providential  act.  But,  in  deciding  navigation  during  a  few  days  of 
upon  the  question  of  illegality  in  drought  The  question  for  us  is  that 
drawing  off  the  water  from  the  navi-  of  legal  right,  not  comparative  weight, 
gation,  we  are  carried  beyond  its  use  Such  important  interests  as  those  of 
for  powerj  to  inquire  into  the  character  the  city  are  likely  to  lead  to  the  sub- 
of  the  consumption  claimed  as  an  over-  stitution  of  might  for  right,  yet  they 
ruling  necessity.  are  not  of  that  imperious  necessity 
*'  We  have  already  seen  that  the  which  justifies  might,  and  changes 
city  is  a  large  vendor  of  water,  from  wrong  into  right.  As  administrators 
which  she  is  deriving  revenue,  for  all  of  the  law,  we  cannot  bend  or  break 
the  purposes  of  the  arts,  manufactur-  the  law  before  a  large  interest,  more 
ing,  business,  and  pleasure.  The  uses  than  we  can  before  one  that  is  small, 
are  not  domestic,  that  is,  such  as  are  The  doctrine  of  imperious  necessity  is 
for  the  preservation  of  the  life  and  not  in  this  case." 
health  of  the  population  and  their  ^  Byrne  v,  Boadle,  2  H.  &  C.  722; 
creatures,  but  are  simply  utilitarian  or  Vaughan  v.  Taff  Vale  R.  C.  5  H.  &  N. 
business  uses,  and  far  exceed  those  679;  Skinner  v.  London,  Brighton  & 
needed  for  domestic  purposes.  And  S.  C.  R.  C.  5  £xch.  787-9;  Freeman- 
even  as  to  those  termed  domestic,  a  tie  v.  London  &  N.  W.  R.  C.  10  C.  B. 
distinction  must  be  noted  between  the  N.  S.  89;  Great  West  R.  C.  of  Can- 
use  proper  and  that  which  is  lavishly  ada  v.  Braid,  1  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  101. 
expended  in  pavement  washing,  baths,        *  Cotton  v.  Wood,  8  C.  B.  (N.  S.) 
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YI.    INDISCRETION   OS    CONCURBENCB   OF  PARTY   INJURED. 

§  180.   "  Contributory  Negligence,"  as  it  is  called  in  our  own 
law,  is  discussed  at  such  length  in  a  future  chapter,^  that  it  is  not 

569 ;  Toomey  v.  Brighton   Ry.  Co.  8  carried  down  by  the  flood  from  higher 

C.    B.  (N.    S.)    146;    Hammack    v.  up  the  creek. 

White,  11  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  688 ;  Wei-  "  For  this  accident,  therefore,  and 
fare  v.  Brighton  R.  R.  4  Q.  B.  698.  all  damages  resulting  from  it,  direct 
In  Ldvezey  v.  Philadelphia,  64  Pa.  or  consequential,  the  defendants  ought 
8l  106,  the  evidence  was,  that,  in  not  to  be  held  liable.  Actus  Dei 
an  extraordinary  flood,  a  bridge  was  neminifacit  injuria.  The  concurrence 
carried  away  and  thrown  upon  land  of  negligence  with  the  act  of  Provi- 
of  a  lower  owner,  and  damaged  it.  dence,  where  the  mischief  is  done  by 
It  was  held,  that  without  more,  a  flood  or  stprm,  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
presumption  that  it  was  negligently  defendants  with  liability.  *  When  a 
constructed  did  not  arise.  It  was  loss,'  says  C.  J.  Gibson,  *  happens  ex- 
further  ruled,  that  when  a  bridge  clusively  from  an  act  of  Providence,  it 
was  washed  by  a  flood  oi\  a  non-  will  not  be  pretended  that  it  ought  to 
navigable  river,  upon  the  land  of  be  borne  by  him  whose  8uper8tructure 
a  lower  owner,  that  it  was  not  thb  was  made  the  immediate  instrument 
duty  of  the  owner  of  the  bridge  to  of  it.'  Lehigh  Bridge  Co.  v,  Lehigh 
remove  it.  Coal  &  Navigation  Co.  4  Rawie,  24. 

Sharswood,  J. :...."  As  to  the  "  The    bridge,    in    this    instance, 

ground  of  negligence,  it  may  be  dis-  lodged  in  the  bed  of  the  creek,  which 

missed  with  the  remark  that  there  is  not  a  navigable  stream,  and  has 

was  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  in-  never  been  declared  a  public  highway, 

sufficiency  in  the  construction  or  fas-  and  the  place  where  it  lodged  was  the 

tenings  of  the  bridge.    Had  it  been  plaintifi^s  own  soil,    llie  injury  al- 

carried  away  by  an  ordinary  freshet,  leged  to  have  been  suffered  was  from 

a  presumption  to  that  effect  might  the  diversion  of  the  water  caused  by 

perhaps  have  arisen.     But  it  was  a  this  obstruction,  and  the  contention 

clearly    proved    and    uncontradicted  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  now  is, 

fact,  that  the  freshet  in  which  the  dis-  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendants 

aster  occurred  was    a  most  unusual  after   reasonable    notice,  which  was 

and  extraordinary  one,  —  greater  and  proved  to  have  been  given,  to  have 

more  destructive  than  was  ever  known  removed  it,  and  that  having  failed  to 

to  happen  before  or  since ;  that  the  do  so,  they  are  responsible  for  the 

water  in  the  stream  rose  ten  feet  above  consequences.    But  the  ratio  decidendi 

its  ordinary  level.    The  accident  took  in   Forster  i;.  Juniata  Bridge   Co.  4 

place  in  Uie  night-time,  and  no  one  Harris,   898,  which   seems  not  only 

appears  to  have  seen  it ;  but  the  great  founded  on  sound  principles  but  to  be 

probability  seemed  to  be,  in  the  opin-  a  logical  deduction  from  the  Lehigh 

ion  of  the  witnesses  examined,  that  it  Bridge    Co.   v.   The  Lehigh  Coal  & 

would  have  stood  had  it  not  been  Navigation  Co.  4  Rawle,  24,  does  not 

batted  against  by  a  wooden  bridge  support  this  contention.    It  was  there 

^  Infra,  §  300. 
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necessary  at  present  to  do  more  than  to  state  in  i^hat  it  con- 
sists, and  on  what  it  rests.  A  person  who  by  his  own  negli* 
gence,  such  is  the  general  rule,  causes  damage  to  himself,  cannot 
recoyer  compensation  from  another  person  on  the  ground  that 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  negligence  of  the  latter  the  damage 
would  not  have  occurred.  But,  to  defeat  such  recovery,  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  party  injured  must  have  been  in  itself  of  such  a 
character  as  to  have  drawn  on  him  the  hurt,  and  he  must  have 
been  an  independent  moral  agent,  he  not  acting  compulsorily  or 
without  opportunity  of  reflection. 

Roman  law.  —  The  Roman  law  is  explicit  to  this  effect. 
First  comes  the  cardinal  maxim.  Quod  quis  ex  culpa  9ua  damnum 
sentit^  non  inUlligitur  damnum  sentire.^  In  other  words,  the 
harm  which  my  negligence  brings  to  me  I  am  to  be  considered  as 
not  having  received.  So  far  as  my  relations  to  others  are  con- 
cerned, the  harm  is  uncaused.  The  law  is  thus  given  by  Paulus 
in  the  concrete :  *'  £i  qui  irritatu  suo  feram  bestiam  vel  quamcun- 
que  aliam  quadrupedem  in  se  proritaverit,  eaque  damnum  dederit, 
neque  in  ejus  dominum  neque  in  custodem  actio  datur.'^' 

So,  also,  in  a  well  known  opinion  of  Ulpian :  — 

^^  Quamvis  nee  illud  male  dicatur,  si  in  loco  periculoso  seUam 
habenti  tonsori  se  quis  commiserit,  ipsum  de  se  queri  debere." 

§  131.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  doctrine  of  con- 
tributory negligence  ceases  when  the  person  primarily  inflicting 
the  injury  was  either  in  dolo^  or  guilty  of  gross  culpa  which  may 

Bidd  tkat  in  such  a  case,  where  there  Watte,  65,  that  a  riparian  owner 
is  no  negligence  in  the  first  instance,  has  neither  lien  n<Mr  claim  for  pr«- 
the  sufferer  must  get  rid  of  the  instru-  serving  a  raft  cast  on  his  land ; 
ment  and  the  injuiy  as  he  maj.  *  The  and  this  on  the  authority  of  Doc- 
company  were  not  bound,'  said  Gib-  tor  &  Student,  c.  61,  in  which  it 
son,  C.  J.,  *to  follow  the  wreck  of  is  said  that  a  man  who  has  aban- 
their  bridge.  They  might  abandon  it  doned  his  property  may  at  any  time 
without  incurring  responsibility  for  it;  rasume  the  ownership  of  it.*  The 
and  the  defendant,  after  notice  given,  facts  that  after  notice  from  the  plain- 
might  have  disincumbered  his  land  of  tiffs,  the  city  made  an  effort  to  remove 
it  by  casting  it  back  into  the  river;  the  obstruction,  or  failing  in  this  that 
but  he  could  not  appropriate  it  to  his  they  sold  it  to  another,  who  made  a 
own  use.  He  certainly  might  have  second  unsuccessful  attempt,  are  cir- 
removed  it  at  his  own  expense,  but  comstances  which  in  no  way  vary  the 
theirefusal  of  the  company  to  remove  case." 
it  did  not  divest  their  property  in  ^  L.  20.  de  R.  8.  50. 17. 
it  or  bar  their  entry  to  reclaim  it.  *  R.  S.  L  15.  §  8. 
It  was  held  in  Etter  o.  Edwards,  4 
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be  aummilated  to  dohu.  The  oonsequences  of  negligenoe  can  only 
be  impnted  to  me,  it  has  been  abready  seen,  when  they  are  the 
reg^ular  and  natural  conaequenoes  of  my  negligent  act ;  nor  does 
it  vary  the  case  if  we  accept,  as  is  sometimes  done,  instead  of  the 
latter  qualification,  the  proviso,  that  such  consequences  could 
have  been  reasonably  foreseen.  It  is  not  a  regular  sequence  of 
my  negligence  that  another  person,  acting  according  to  his  own 
lights,  should  be  independently  negligent ;  nor  is  such  indepen- 
dent negligence  something  which  I  could  reasonably  foresee.  But 
if  I  do  foresee  it ;  or  if  I  design  to  injure  a  person  who  negli- 
gently comes  in  my  way ;  or  if  I  am  grossly  careless  in  the  use  of 
dangerous  agencies,  so  that  mere  trespassers  who  wander  within 
the  range  of  these  agencies  are  hurt,  —  then  the  prior  negligence 
of  the  party  hurt  by  me  cannot  be  set  up  by  me  as  a  defence.^ 

§  132.  Doctrine  of  ^^  eontribiUory  negligence  *'  not  to  be  lased  on 
maxim  volenti  non  fit  injuria.  —  The  principle  that  causal  con- 
nection is  broken  by  the  independent  negligence  of  the  party  in- 
jured is  sometimes  based  on  the  maxim  volenti  non  fit  injuria; 
it  being  argued  that,  because  the  injured  person  consents  to  be 
injured,  he  cannot  recover  damages  for  the  injury.  But  this 
reasoning  rests  on  the  mistaken  assumption  that  consent  is  in 
such  case  given,  which  is  incompatible  with  the  supposition  that, 
as  is  essential  to  negligence,  there  is  no  consent  at  all.  Negli- 
gence, to  state  this  in  other  words,  necessarily  excludes  a  condi- 
tion of  mind  which  is  capable  either  of  designing  an  injury  to 
another  or  of  agreeing  that  an  injury  should  be  received  hrom 
another.  To  contributory  negligence,  therefore,  the  maxim  vo- 
lenti non  fit  injuria  does  not  apply,  because  a  negligent  person 
exercises  no  will  at  all.  The  moment  he  mlU  to  do  the  injury, 
then  he  ceases  to  be  negligent,  and  the  case  becomes  one  of  malice 
or  fraud.  The  Roman  law  has  been  quoted  to  sustain  the  idea 
that  such  negligence  by  the  party  injured  may  be  a  bar,  on  the 
ground  that  volenti  non  fit  injuria;  but  the  Roman  law,  as  Per- 
nice '  shows  by  a  copious  criticism  of  the  authorities,  holds  no 
such  thing.  Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  refusing  in  such  case 
to  acknowledge  the  applicability  of  the  maxim  volenti  non  fit 
ityuria.  No  agreement,  it  has  frequently  been  held,  to  relieve 
negligenoe  from  its  liabilities,  will  be  sanctioned  by  the  courts ; 
and  if  so,  we  cannot  hold  that  a  person  by  merely  consenting  that 
^  See  infrt,  $  300,  846.  *  Op.  cit.  p.  61. 
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another  shall  negligently  injure  him  can  shnt  himself  off  from  re- 
coYering  damages  if  such  negligent  injury  be  actually  inflicted. 

§  188.  **  0<>7Uribiitory  negligence  "  m  a  6ar,  heeau%e  the  plaintiffs 
hy  intervening^  breaks  the  eaueal  eonneetion  between  the  injury 
received  by  himself  and  the  defendant's  negligence,  —  This  rule, 
as  will  presently  be  seen,  applies  to  all  intervention  of  indepen- 
dent and  responsible  persons.  If  so,  it  applies  to  the  intervention 
of  the  plaintiff  himself,  with  the  additional  force  derived  from  the 
principle  that  no  man  is  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  compensation 
for  his  own  wrong.* 

VIL    INTEBPOSITION  OF  INDEPENDENT  BESP0N8IBLB  HUMAN  A6ENCT. 

§  184.  Causal  connection  if  broken  by  interposition  of  such 
agency. — Supposing  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  intervention 
of  a  responsible  third  party  the  defendant's  negligence  would  have 
produced  no  damage  to  the  plaintiff,  is  the  defendant  liable  to  the 
plaintiff?  This  question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  for 
the  general  reason  that  causal  connection  between  negligence  and 
damage  is  broken  by  the  interposition  of  independent  responsible 
human  action.  I  am  negligent  on  a  particular  subject  matter. 
Another  person,  moving  independently,  comes  in,  and  either  neg- 
ligently or  maliciously  so  acts  as  to  make  my  negligence  injurious 
to  a  third  person.  If  so,  the  person  so  intervening  acts  as  a  non- 
conductor, and  insulates  my  negligence,  so  that  I  cannot  be  sued 
for  the  mischief  which  the  person  so  intervening  directly  pro- 
duces. He  is  the  one  who  is  liable  to  the  person  injured.  I  may 
be  liable  to  him  for  my  negligence  in  getting  him  into  difficulty, 
but  I  am  not  liable  to  others  for  the  negligence  which  he  alone 
was  the  cause  of  making  operative. 

§  135.  This  principle,  of  leading  importance  in  the  law  of 
negligence,  will  now  be  illustrated  in  detail :  — 

Moman  law.  —  Causal  connection  may  be  interrupted,  says 
Barcm,  a  distinguished  contemporaneous  commentator,  by  the  in- 
tervention of  an  independent  agency,  though  the  act  whose 
operation  was  thus  anticipated  was  of  itself  calculated  to  produce 
the  particular  evil.  Hence  it  has  been  ruled  that  a  person  who 
mortally  wounded  a  slave  could  not  be  held  liable  for  the  lat- 
ter's  death,  when,  before  death  ensued  from  such  wounding,  a 
third  person  came  in  and  gave  the  slave  another  wound  of  which 

^  See  infra,  §  800. 
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he  immediately  died.^  The  same  ruling  has  been  made  in  our  own 
country,  on  an  indictment  und^  similar  circumstances  for  hom- 
icide.^ But  the  causal  connection  is  not  broken  when,  after  the  in- 
jury has  been  inflicted,  an  event  occurs  which  would  have  brought 
about  the  same  injury,  if  it  had  not  already  occurred:  neqiie 
enim  ex  post  facto  decrescit  ohligatiofi  Thus,  in  the  case  of  two 
woundings,  aboye  mentioned,  the  person  inflicting  the  first  wound 
would  be  liable  for  such  wounds  because  that  was  inflicted  before 
the  attack  of  the  second  assailant;  though  not  for  the  deaths 
because  that  occurred  after  the  second  assailant  inflicted  his  wound. 
So  a  person  who  injures  another's  property  cannot  defend  him- 
self in  a  suit  for  the  inQury^  on  the  ground  that  immediately  after 
the  injury  the  property  was  destroyed  in  a  general  conflagration.^ 
§  1S6.  Anglo-American  law*  —  With  us,  it  is  true,  the  prin- 
ciple, in  the  terms  in  which  it  is  here  expressed,  has  not  receiyed 
the  prominent  recognition  assigned  to  it  in  the  Roman  law ;  though 
not  unfrequently  has  it  been  accepted  almost  in  the  language  in 
which  it  has  been  just  stated.^ 

^  L.  11.  §  8 ;  L.  15.  §  1;  L.  52.  pr.  R.  85  N.  J.  17,  tbe  question  was  dii- 

D.  ad  L.  Aquil.  9.  8;  L.  4.  de  imp.  euased  with  an  aJbility  and  judieioos- 

25.  1.  ness  which  require  special  notiee. 

<  Wh.  Gr.  L.  7th  ed.  $  941.  In  this  case  it  appeared  that  the 

*  See  passages  to  this  point  cited  by  Newark  and  New  York  Railroad 
Baron,  §  248.  Company  contracted  with  F.  &  Co. 

*  L.  7.  §  4.  i.  f.  quod  ri.  D.  48.  24;  for  the  graduation  of  their  road-bed. 
li.  87.  D.  mand. — 17.  1;  and  other  With  the  consent  of  the  company, 
passages  cit6d  by  Baron,  {  248.  F.  &  Co.  sub-contracted  rock  exca- 

*  See  Grain  v.  Petrie,  6  Hill,  N.  Y.  ration  with  one  S.  Before  the  sub- 
522 ;  Stevens  v.  HartweU,  1 1  Mete,  contract  was  made,  it  was  understood 
642;  Saxton  v.  Bacon,  81  Yt  540;  by  the  contractors  and  by  the  officers 
Bk.  of  Ireland  v,  Evans,  5  H.  of  L.  of  the  company  that  the  rock  would 
Gas.  889 ;  Mangan  v.  Atterton,  Law  be  removed  by  S.,  by  blasting  with 
Bep.  1  Exch.  289  ;  Ashley  v.  Harrison,  nitro-glycerine ;  a  magaaine  fi>r  stor- 
1  Esp.  4S;  Fitzsimmons  o.  Inglis,  5  ing  the  nitro-glycerine  was  located  on 
Tannt.  684 ;  Hoey  v.  Felton,  11  C.  B.  the  company's  land,  under  the  direc* 
K.  S.  142 ;  Walker  v,  Goe,  4  H.  &  N.  tion  of  their  engineer.  By  the  con- 
S50 ;  Toomey  o.  R.  R.  8  C.  B.  N.  S.  tract,  the  contractors  were  forbidden 
145 ;  Welfare  v.  Brighton  R.  R.  Co.  to  sublet  without  the  company's  con- 
4  Q-  B.  698 ;  Fensac  &  6.  R.  R.  v.  sent,  and  were  required  to  discharge 
Nash,  12  Florida,  497;  Shepherd  v.  -  incompetent  and  disorderly  workmen, 
Chelsea,  4  Allen,  118;  Richards  v.  when  requared  so  to  do  by  the  com- 
Enfield,  18  Gray,  844.  And  see  par-  pany's  engineer.  8.,  without  the 
tieulariy  casea  cited  infra,  §  489  et  §eq^  knowledge  of  the  company,  stored  in 
084.    In  Cuff  V.  Newark  &  N.  Y.  R.  the  aagaziae  certain  cans  of  glycerine 
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§  187.  For  fleyeral  reasons  we  must  maintain  that  in  onr  owit 
jurispmdenoe,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Rome,  causal  connection  is 

which  belonged  to  the  United  States  juries  to  third  persons,  which  hap- 

Blasting    Company,   and   which   he  pened  throogh  the  negligence  of  a 

kept  there  for  sale  on  the  orders  of  servant  of  S.  in  the  management  of 

the  Blasting  Company.    An  order  for  nitro-gljcerine,  which  belonged  to  an- 

glycerine  being  sent   to   S.  by  the  other  company  engaged  in  the  manu- 

Blasting  Company,   his    foreman  di-  &cture  of  that  article,  and  which  had 

rected  B.,  one  of  his  employees,  to  fill  been  clandestinely  stored  in  the  maga- 

the  order.    B.,  in  doing  so,  removed  sine  by  8.,  and  was  kept  by  him-  for 

one  of  the  Blasting  Company's  cans  sale   on   the    orders   of  its  owners, 

from  the  magazine  a  distance  of  one  without  the  knowledge  of  the  oom- 

hundred  and  fifty  yards,  but  not  off  pany. 

the  company's  lands,  and  there,  by  his  The  following  is    extracted    from 

negligence,  an  explosion  occurred,  by  the  opinion  of  Depue,  J. :  — 

which  the  deceased  was  killed.    B.  **  In  other  cases  the  intervention  of 

was  employed  by  8.  specially  to  take  the  independent  act  of  a  third  person 

charge  of  the  nitro-glycerine  in  the  between  the  wrong  complained  of  and 

magazine,  and  was  an  incompetent  the  injury  sustained,  which  was  tlie 

person  for  that  business.  In  an  action  immediate  cause  of  the  injury,  is  made 

against  the  railroad  company  and  F.  a  test  of  that  remoteness  of  damage 

&  Co.,  the  contractors,  by  the  admin-  which  forbids  its  recovery.    Ashley  o. 

istratrix  of  the  deceased,  to  recover  £bnison,  1  Esp.  48;  Mylne  v.  8mith, 

damages  for  his  death,  it  was  held  by  2  Dow's  Pari.  Bep.  390 ;  Fitasimmons 

the  supreme  court:  That  the  stipu-  o.Inglis,  6  Taunt.  684;  Hoey  o.  Fel- 

lations  in  the  contract  between  the  ton,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  142;   Daniels  v. 

railroad  company  and  the  contractors.  Potter,  4  C.  &  P.   262 ;  Haddan  v, 

as  to  sub-contracting,  and  the  removal  Lott,  15  C.  B.  411 ;  Walker  v.  Goe, 

of  incompetent  employees,  did  not  ere-  4  H.  &  K.  350 ;  Parkins  v.  Scott,  1  H. 

ate  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  &  C.  152;  Crain  v.  Petrie,  6    Hill, 

between  the  ndboad  company,  or  F.  522;  Stevens   v.  Hartwell,  11  Met 

&  Co.,  and  the  servants  of  the  sub-  542;  Toomey  v.  Railway  Co.  3  C.  B. 

contractor;  nor  raise  a  duty  for  the  N.  8.  145;  Williams  v,  Jones,  3  H.  fc 

non-performance  of  which  an  action  C.   256 ;    Mangan  v.  Atterton,    Law 

could  be  maintained  by  third  persons  Bep.  1  Exch.  239;  Bank  of  Ireland 

against  the  raihroad  company,  or  F.  &  o.   Evans,    5  BL  of   L.   Cases   389, 

Co.,  for  injuries  resulting  from  the  397. 

negligence  of  an  employee  of  the  sub-  *<  Tested   by  the   principle   above 

contractor.   It  was  further  held :  That  stated,  it  is  obvious  that  the  injury 

the  permission  of  the  company  that  received  by  the  deceased,  from  which 

8.  might  use  their  lands  for  a  maga-  <leath  resulted,    is  too  for  removed 

sine  in  which  to  store  oil  necessary  fimn  the  act  of  the  company  to  im- 

for  tlie  operations  of  blasting  on  the  pose  a  liability  for  it  upon  them.    It 

work,  did  not  authorise  him  to  use  did  not  rosult  naturally  or  proximately 

them  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  a  from  the  nuisance  they  permitted  on 

traffic  in  oil  which  bek>nged  to  others,  thehr  lands,  but  was  caused  directly  by 

And  it  was  finally  ruled :  That  the  the  unauthorised  and  independent  act 

company  were  not  answerable  for  in-  of  a  third  person  intervening  between 
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broken  by  the  interposition  of  independent  negligence.    These 
reasons  are  as  follows :  — 

the  nmsttnce  they  contented  to  and  and  tbeir  illegal  act  there  was  no 

the  injury.  such  connection  that  the  latter  can 

*'  Shaffner  had  clandestinely  applied  be  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the 

the  magazine  to  an  use  for  which  he  former. 

had  not  the  permission  of  the  com-  <*  A.  places  a  log  in  the  highway, 
pany,  and  engaged  in  a  business  which  which  ^B.  oasts  into  an  adjoining  close 
was  not  connected  with  his  contract.  —  or  puts  an  obstruction  upon  the 
Permission  to  use  their  lands  for  the  ridewdk,  which  passers-by  throw  into 
limited  purpose  of  storing  materials  for  the  roadway  of  the  street,  and  a  trav- 
the  execution  of  the  work,  did  not  eller  is  injured  by  coming  in  contact 
authorize   him  to  use  them  for  the  with  it.    A.  cannot  be  held  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  engaging  in  a  dangerous  trespass  in  the  one  case,  nor  for  the 
traflic,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  the  injuy  in  the  other.    Or,  to  take  an 
injury  resulted.   It  cannot  be  insisted,  illustration  more  nearly  connected  with 
therefore,  that  the  liability  of  the  de-  the  facts  of  the  case,  suppose  Burns, 
fendants  flows  from  their  consent  to  by  command  of  Shaffner,  had  carried 
the  use  of  their  lands  for  the  business  the  can  to  Jersey  City,  and  there,  by 
in  which  Bums  was  emplojred  when  his  n^ligence,  it  had  exploded  and 
the  accident  happened.    The  nuisance  injury  had  resulted,  could  an  action 
relied  on  to  fix  the  defendants,  is  the  be  maintained  against  the  company 
storage  of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  mag-  for  such  injuries,  based  upon  an  alle- 
azine,  by  their  consent.     The  injury  gation  of  liability,  arising  from  a  nui- 
was  not  caused  by  an  explosion  in  the  sance  which  consisted  in  the  storing  of 
magasine.    Bums  had  removed  the  the  explosive  on  their  lands  at  Ber^ 
can  from  thejnagazine  a  distance  of  gen?    Knot,  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
one  hundred  and  Mty  yards.     If  he  action  in  this  case  cannot  be  sup- 
had  taken  it  on  the  work,  to  use  it  in  ported.    That   the  injury  happened 
blasting,  and,  there,  persons  had  been  on  their  lands  can  make  no  difference, 
injured  by  his  negligence,  the  com-  if  the  business  in  the  prosecution  of 
pany  could  not  be  held  for  the  inju-  which   it    resulted    was    transacted 
ries,  notwithstanding  their  consent  to  there  by  Shaffner,  without  the  au- 
the  use  and  storage  of  nitro-glycerine  thority  of  the  company.    If  the  case 
on  their  premises  for  the  prosecution  had  diown  that  they  had  consented 
of  the  work,  unless  its  use  in  blasting  to  the  use  of  their  land  for  the  traffic 
was  a  nuisance.    The  disconnection  in  which  Shaffner  had  engaged,  they 
of  hb  act  fiom  the  nuisance  of  the  mig^t  have  been  held  for  any  injuries 
storage  of  the  oil,  to  which  the  com-  that  resulted  immediately  in  connec- 
pany  had  consented,  b  tlie  more  ap-  tion  with  the  transaction  of  that  busi- 
parant  when  it  is  considered  that  the  ness.    Ho  such  case  was  made  at  the 
oil,  in  the  management  of  which  the  triaL    The  injuy  was  not  caused  by 
explosion  occmred,  was  kept  in  the  the  nuuance  which  had  the  approba- 
magazine  without  the  knowledge  of  tion  and  consent  of    the   company, 
the  company,  and  that  the  disaster  Their  consent  was  to  the  erection  of 
happened  in  a  business  which  Shaffner  a  magazine  to  be  used  for  the  limited 
was  not  authorized  to  engage  in  on  purpose  of  storing  materials  for  the 
the  company's  land.    Between  his  act  necessary  operations  of  their  works, 
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§  188.  2b  attcLeh  to  an  antecedent  negligence  the  coneequeneee 
arieing  from  a  9ub%equ£7U  negligence  is  incomietent  trith  the  legal 
doctrine  of  causation*  —  It  has  already  been  seen  that  there  are 
two  fiewB  of  caiusation,  so  far  as  concerns  liability  for  negligence. 
The  first  yiew  is  that  a  person  is  liable  for  all  ^e  consequences 
which  flow  in  ordinary  natural  sequence  from  his  negligence; 
the  second  that  he  is  liable  for  all  the  consequences  that  could 
be  foreseen  as  likely  to  occur.  Can  we  regard  the  independent 
action  of  intelligent  strangers  as  something  that  is  in  conformity 
with  ordinary  natural  law,  or  as  something  that  can  be  foreseen 
or  preascertained  ?  Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  theory,  this  opens 
interesting  metaphysical  and  psychological  questions  whic^  it 
would  be  inappropriate  here  to  discuss.  But  as  a  matter  of 
practice,  can  there  be  any  question  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  reference  to  an  Omniscient  eye,  the  actions  of  other 
persons,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  viewing  them  as  individuals, 
are  not  the  subjects  either  of  accurate  precalculation  or  of 
foreknowledge?  Is  this  not  eminently  so  with  regard  to  the 
negligences  of  others  ?  We  may  to  some  extent  assume  that  a 
malicious  man  may,  imder  certain'  circumstances,  do  malicious 
things.  But  while  we  know  that  the  best  business  men  are 
sometimes  negligent,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  come  in  advance 
to  any  conclusion  as  to  the  points  to  which  such 'negligence 
will  apply.  To  require  us  to  act  in  such  a  way  that  no  negli- 
gences on  our  part  may  be  the  conditions  of  negligences  on  the 
part  of  strangers,  would  be  to  require  us  to  cease  to  be.  If  we  do 
nothing,  we  negligently  omit  to  do  something  that  we  ought  to 
do.  If  we  do  something,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  all  things 
human,  there  will  be  some  taint,  no  matter  how  slight,  of  imper- 
fection in  the  thing  we  do.  Tet,  whether  in  doing  or  omitting, 
we  touch  more  or  less  closely  multitudes  of  persons  each  with  a 
free  will  of  his  own,  each  widi  idiosyncrasies  with  which  we  have 
no  acquaintance,  each  of  whom  may  by  some  n^l^nce  cross 


in  the  handling  and  management  of 
which  Bums  would  haTe  been  eon- 
tinnaUj  nnder  the  obMnralion  of  oth- 
ers engaged  on  the  works,  who  wonid 
haTe  detected  any-  nnfitness  for  his 
business  arising  from  intozioation.  At 
most,  consent  to  the  erection  of  the 
magaxine  for  that  purpose  can  only  be 
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said  to  have  afforded  an  opportnnity 
for  the  nnanthorised  act  of  Shaff ner 
in  approprlaiting  it  to  another  nse,  and 
the  negligent  aet  of  Boms,  who,  in 
law,  is  a  stranger  to  the  defendants, 
and  for  whose  acts  SliafflMV  alone  is 
responsible.* 
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our  path,  and  make  aotion  on  our  part  which  is  innocuous  in 
itself,  injurious.  Beserving  for  another  point  the  consideration 
of  the  consequences  resulting  from  this  indefinite  extension  of 
vicarious  liability,  we  may  now  ask  whether,  on  elementary 
principles,  the  action  of  an  independent  free  agent,  taking  hold 
unasked  of  an  impulse  started  by  us,  and  giving  it  a  new  course 
productive  of  injury  to  others,  does  not  make  him  the  juridical 
starting-point  of  the  force  so  applied  by  him,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns ihe  persons  so  injured?  For  the  spontaneous  action  of 
an  independent  will  is  neither  the  subject  of  regular  natural 
sequence,  nor  of  accurate  precalculation  by  us;  and  if  not,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  have  been  caused  by  us.  In  other  words,  so 
&r  as  concerns  my  fellow-beings,  their  acts  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  me,  unless  they  are  imbecile,  or  act  under 
compulsion,  or  under  circumstances  produced  by  me  which  give 
them  no  opportunity  for  volition.  This  distinction  is  brought  out 
as  fundamental  by  De  Grey,  0.  J.,  in  a  remarkable  case  which 
has  been  already  fully  dted.^  That  case,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  that  of  a  squib,  whidi,  when  tossed  by  the  defendant  on  a 
table  in  a  market-place,  was  thrown  by  the  person  guarding 
this  table  at  B.,  and  by  B*  at  C,  who  was  struck  on  the  eye 
and  injured  by  the  exploding  of  the  squib.  Did  the  interme- 
diate parties  act  merely  mechanically  in  sudden  convulsive  ac^ 
tion,  to  avoid  the  squib  exploding  on  themselves,  or  did  they 
act  either  mischievously  or  inadvertently,  having  opportunity  to 
consider  the  risk,  but  not  using  such  opportunity  ?  ^^  It  has  been 
urged,''  says  this  learned  chief  justice,  ^^  that  tiie  intervention  of 
a  free  agent  will  make  a  difference ;  but  I  do  not  consider  Willis 
and  Byal  (the  intermediate  parties)  as  free  agents  in  the  present 
case,  but  acting  under  a  compulsory  necessity  for  their  own  safety 
and  self-preservation*"  He  concedes,  therefore,  that  if  Willis  and 
Byal  had  been  *^  free  agents,"  the  defendant  would  not  have  been 
liable.  In  other  words,  the  intervention  of  a  ^^  free  agent "  breaks 
causal  connection.' 

§  139.  MUchievovts  eonsequeneei  of  mahii/ig  one  man  liable  for 

^  Soott  o.  Sbephevd^  mxpn,  f  06.  foree  or  power  has  mtenrened  of  itself, 

t  «  One  of  the  uioit  Talnible  of  the  tafficient  to  itaad  as  the  canse  of  the 

eriUria  famished  us  by  the  aathorities  mischief,  the  other  must  be  considered 

is  to  ascertain  tohether  any  new  catue  too  remote.**   Ins.  Co.  v,   Tweed,  7 

has  intervened  between  the  fixet  neemnr  Wallace,  44. 

fliahed  and  ike  cileged  came.    If  anew 
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another's  negligence.  — Where  would  such  yicarious  liability  end  ? 
We  none  of  us  can  do  any  act  perfectly ;  and  these  imperfections 
necessarily  multiply  when  we  deal  in  lajqge  business  concerns,  such 
as  mills,  banks,  shipping,  and  railroads.  It  is  very  important  that 
when  we  negligendy  set  natural  forces  hi  action  we  should  be 
liable  for  the  damage  these  misdirected  forces  produce.  But  if 
another  person  comes  in,  and  of  his  own  free  will  takes  a  new  de- 
parture,  how  can  we  be  made  liable  without  extending  our  liability 
indefinitely  ?  Waiving  the  point  just  noticed,  that  as  we  did  not 
force  him  to  do  the  thing,  we  cannot  be  called  its  cause,  there  is 
no  reason  which  will  render  us  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such 
second  person  supervening  on  our  negligence,  that  would  not 
bind  us  for  the  negligence  of  a  third  person  supervening  upon 
that  of  the  second  intruder.  ^^  Three  actions  for  a  single  act,*' 
exclaims  Blackstone,  J.,  when  commenting  on  this  extension  of 
liability  in  the  case  just  cited,  where,  however,  the  extension  was 
only  defended  on  the  ground  that  the  intermediate  parties  were 
not  free  agents,  ^*  nay,  it  may  be  extended  in  infinitum.^^  For, 
to  adopt  Chief  Justice  De  Grey's  statement,  *^  the  immediate  act 
needs  not  be  instantaneous,  hut  a  chain  of  effects  connected  to- 
gether  ufill  be  sufficient.**  If,  for  instance,  a  ball  is  n^ligently  left 
by  A.  on  a  road,  and  B.  n^ligently  throws  it  at  0.,  and  C.  n^- 
ligently  throws  it  at  D.,  and  D.  neglects  to  put  it  out  of  the  way, 
and  E.  stumbles  on  it  and  is  hurt,  then  A.  is  liable  for  E.'s  negli- 
gence, and  so  on  without  limit  as  to  time.  The  consequence  of 
this  would  be  that  capital  would  be  obliged  to  bear  the  burden, 
not  merely  of  its  own  want  of  caution,  but  of  the  want  of  caution 
of  everybody  else.  If  an  injury  occurred  through  negligence, 
the  **  chain  of  effects ''  (assuming  on  thib  hypothesis  that  one  per- 
son's free  action  is  the  ^^  effect "  of  another  person's  causation), 
will  be  traced  back  until  a  capitalist  is  reached,  and  he,  being 
thus  made  the  cause,  would  be  made  liable  for  all  the  subse- 
quent negligences  of  others  on  the  same  subject  matter.  If  this 
law  be  true,  no  man  of  means  could  build  a  steam-engine,  or  even 
a  house.  For  there  is  no  steam-engine  so  constructed  but  that 
some  precaution  is  omitted  which  could  have  protected  it  from 
negligence  of  an  incompetent  intruder ;  no  house  is  built  which 
could  not  have  been  so  constructed  that  no  meddler  could  negli- 
gently cause  it  to  become  in  some  way  an  inconvenience  to  others. 
§  140.  This  extension  of  vicarious  liabUity  incontistent  with  the 
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expre%9  limitations  of  the  {air.— -We  certainly  know  something 
about  vicarions  liability,  for  on  this  principle  rest  the  noxal  ac- 
tions of  the  Roman  law,  and  that  portion  of  our  own  law  which 
makes  a  master  'Uable  for  his  servant's  negligence  when  in  the 
scope  of  his  service.  Bat  the  limitations  with  which  both  the 
Roman  law  and  our  own  guard  this  liability  show  how  perilous 
the  principle  is  considered  to  be,  and  how  exclusively  it  is  made 
to  rest,  not  upon  a  general  doctrine  of  causation,  but  upon  a  mere 
special  policy  based  on  the  relation  of  master  and  servant.  For 
neither  the  Roman  law  nor  our  own  says  that  the  master  is  liable 
for  the  servant  because  the  master  cattses  the  servant's  action,  but 
simply  because  the  master,  having  the  function  of  employing  and 
discharging  the  servant,  is  liable  for  negligence  in  such  defective 
exercise  of  this  power  as  works  injury  to  others ;  and  because 
what  the  servant  does  within  the  scope  of  his  office  is  presumed 
to  be  done  under  the  master's  orders.  Nor  even  though  the 
relationship  of  master  and  servant  exist,  does  this  liability  apply 
to  anything  to  which  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant  does 
not  touch.  In  other  words,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen  at  lai^,^ 
-vicarious  liability  only  exists  in  cases  where  one  man  agrees  to  be 
liable  for  another's  conduct,  or  where  such  agreement  is  to  be 
presumed,  as  to  a  particular  subject  matter,  from  the  relation  of 
master  and  servant.  This  view  disposes  of  the  whole  question 
of  vicarious  liability  for  strangers  unless  such  strangers  are,  either 
from  imbecility,  unconsciousness,  or  compulsion,  subject  to  the 
laws  of  material  causation. 

§  141.  lllu9tr(xtion%  of  doctrine  that  succeeding  negligence  of 
third  person  breaks  causal  connection.  —  The  illustrations  of  this 
doctrine  are  numerous  and*of  various  degrees  of  intensity.  Among 
these  may  be  noticed  the  following : ' — 

§  142.  In  a  Massachusetts  case  *  the  evidence  was  that  a  boy 
bought  some  gunpowder,  and,  in  the  absence  of  his  parents,  put 
it  in  a  cupboard  in  his  other's  house  with  the  knowledge  of  his 
aont,  who  had  charge  of  him  and  of  the  house  while  his  parents 
were  away.  A  week  afterwards  his  mother  gave  him  some  of  the 
powder  and  he  fired  it  off  with  her  knowledge ;  and  some  days 
later  he  took,  with  her  knowledge,  more  of  the  powder  out  of  the 

>  See  infra,  f  156-7.  Yican  v.  Wilcocks,  8  East,  1.    See 

*  Cnin  V.  Petrie,  6  Hill  N.  Y.  529 ;    Gate  v.  Gate,  50  N.  H.  145. 

•  Garter  v.  Towne,  103  Msm.  507. 
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oapboard,  fired  it  off,  and  was  injured  by  the  explosion.  It  waa 
held  that  the  causal  oonnection  between  the  injury  and  the  orig* 
inal  negligent  sale  was  broken,  and  that  the  seller  was  therefore 
not  liable  to  the  child  for  the  injury.  ^^  The  testimony,"  said  Gray, 
J.,  *^  introduced  for  the  plaintiff  at  the  trial,  discloses  quite  a  dif- 
ferent case  from  that  alleged  in  the  declaration,  which  was  held 
sufficient  when  the  case  was  before  us  on  demurrer ;  and  shows 
that  the  gunpowd^  sold  by  the  defendants  to  the  plaintiff  had 
been  in  the  legal  custody  and  control  of  the  plaintiff's  parents,  or, 
in  their  absence,  of  his  aunt,  for  more  than  a  week  before  the  use 
of  the  gunpowder  by  which  he  was  injured.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, that  injury  was  not  the  direct  or  proximate,  the  natural 
or  probable,  consequence  of  the  defendant's  act;  and  the  jury 
should  have  been  instructed,  in  accordance  with  the  defendant's 
request,  that  there  was  no  legal  and  sufficient  evidence  to  author- 
ize them  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff."  And  the  same 
rule  appUes  to  other  interrening  negligence..^ 

§  143.  So  where  A.  makes  a  fire  negligently,  but  no  mischief 
would  result  were  it  not  from  the  negligence  of  B.,  who  by  tam- 
pering with  the  fire  causes  it  to  spread  to  C.'s  field.  Here  C.  has 
no  claim  against  A.  supposing  that  B.  is  a  free  and  rational  agent. 
It  would  be  otherwise,  however,  if  A.  built  the  fire  negligently 
in  a  field  where  children  were  accustomed  to  play.  Here  it 
would  be  natural  that  the  children  should  play  with  the  fire;  that 
they  should  do  so  is  what  the  defendant  should  have  foreseen ;  they 
are  in  some  sense  from  their  infancy  irresponsible.  Hence  their 
acts  are  within  the  probable  consequences  of  the  defendant's  neg- 
ligence; and,  not  constituting  an  independent  liability,  do  not 
break  the  causal  connection  between  the  defendant's  negligence 
and  the  injury.^ 

§  144.  At  the  Mime  tiime^  the  fact  that  another  pereon  eontributed 
eitiker  h^ore  the  d^endanffe  interpoeitian  or  concurrently  tpith  $uch 
interposition  in  producing  the  damage  i$  no  dtfence.  —  Indeed 
this  propositicm,  instead  of  conflicting  with  the  last,  goes  to  sus- 
tain it.  A.  negligently  leaves  certain  articles  in  a  particular 
place.  B.  negligently  meddles  with  them.  Supposing  B.'s  negli- 
geilce  to  be  made  out,  and  he  be  a  responsible  person  under  the 
limitations  above  expressed,  he  cannot  set  up  A.'s  prior  negli- 

^  Supra,  I  90,  91.  a  horse  is  nej^igentlj  Left  la  a  atieety 

*  See  tblB  iUiutarated  fai  caseswhere    supra,  §  100-7  ;  infra,  §  li7. 
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genoe  aa  a  defence.  A  fortiori^  he  cannot  set  up  the  concurretit 
n^ligenoe  of  D.,  a  third  person,  who  may  Bimultaneoasly  join  him 
in  the  final  n^ligent  act*  It  is  in  this  sense  we  must  construe 
the  hwgnage  of  Colt,  J.,  in  a  MassachasettB  case.^  ^^It  is  no 
answer,"  he  said,  ^*  to  an  action  by  a  passenger  against  a  carrier, 
that  the  negligence  or  trespass  of  a  third  person  contributed  to 
the  injury.  These  propositions  would  be  more  manifest  if  this 
action  had  been  brought  in  form  upon  the  implied  undertaking  of 
the  defendants,  but  the  plaintiff  may  elect  to  sue  in  tort  or  con- 
tract, and  the  rule  of  duty  is  the  same  in  either  form  of  action.^ 
Even  if  no  privity  of  contract  existed,  and  the  injury  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  joint  acts  of  defendants  and  the  owner  of  the  load  of 
hay  and  the  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.,  it  would  furnish  no  defence  to 
this  action ;  for  in  actions  of  this  description  nonjoinder  of  the 
defendants  cannot  be  availed  of  in  bcur.  And  this  is  true,  al- 
though the  party  contributing  by  his  negligence  was  acting  with- 
out concert  with  and  entirely  independent  of  the  defendants."  ^ 

§  145.  Nor  when  a  negligenee  9ub9equent  to  that  of  the  dtfend" 
mU  is  the  agent  ly  which  the  d^endanffe  negligenee  proven  in^urir 
one  can  the  mbeequent  negligenee  be  a  bar  to  the  plaintiff^ e  re» 
e&ffery  ifeuch  euieequent  negligenee  woe  likely^  in  the  ueual  and 
natural  order  of  thinge^  tofoUow  from  the  defendant^ e  negligenee^ 
—  This  proposition  has  been  already  adequately  illustrated.^  A 
case  which  sustains  it  in  result  though  not  in  the  reasoning  of 
tiie  court,  may  be  here  specifically  noticed.*  The  defenc(ants,  a 
gas  company,  having  contracted  to  supply  the  plaintiff  with  a 
service-pipe  from  their  main  to  the  meter  on  his  premises,  laid 
down  a  defective  pipe  from  which  the  gas  escaped.  A  servant  of 
a  gas-fitter,  engaged  by  the  plaintiff  to  lay  down  the  pipes  lead- 
ing from  the  meter  over  the  premises,  took,  and  without  the  exer- 
cise, it  was  assumed,  of  due  caution,  a  lighted  candle  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  whence  the  escape  proceeded.  An  explosion 
then  took  place,  whereby  damage  was  occasioned  to  the  plaintiff's 
premises,  to  recover  compensation  for  which  the  plaintiff  brought 

s  Eslon  9.  Boston  Ik  L.  R.  R  11  >  IlHdgs  v.  Goodwin,  6  C.  Ik  P. 

Allen,  505.  190.  * 

<  Warren  v.  Fitdibarg  R  R  S  Al«  «  See  fupra,  {  108. 

kn,  S27;   IngsU  v.  BiUs,  9  Met  1;  •  Barrows  v.  The  March  Gas  k 

McElroy  v.  Nashua  &  Lowell  R.  R  Coke  Co.,  L.  R.  5  Exch.  67  (affirmed 

4  Cash  400;  SnlHTmn  v.  Philadelphia,  L.  R  7  Exeh.  96). 
fee.  R  R  SO  Penn.  State'R  284. 
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his  action  against  the  defendants.  It  was  correctly  ruled,  that 
the  causal  connection  between  the  defendant's  n^ligence  and  the 
damage  was  not  broken  by  the  intervention  of  the  gas-fitter^s  ser- 
vant. ^*  The  defendants/'  said  Kelly,  0.  B.,  *^  having  been  guilty 
of  negligence  by  which  the  accident  was  caused,  the  plaintiff  is 
entitled  to  maintain  his  action  to  recover  compensation  from  the 
defendants  for  the  damage  occasioned  to  his  property."  **  It  was 
argued  for  the  defendants,"  said  Pigott,  B.,  ^  that  the  damage 
was  too  remote.  Now,  the  mere  fact  that  there  is  another  cause 
brought  in  without  which  the  damage  would  not  have  occurred 
does  not,  in  my  view,  make  the  first  and  main  cause  a  remote 
cause  of  the  damage ;  it  can  only  disentitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover 
in  cases  where  the  ground  may  be  taken  that  he  has  contributed 
that  without  which  the  damage  would  not  have  occurred.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  escape*  of  the  gas  was  plainly  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  damage  of  which  the  plaintiff  complains.  If 
that  be  so,  though  there  is  another  cause  without  which  the  ex- 
plosion would  not  have  happened,  yet  that  does  not  disentitle  the 
plaintiff  from  recovery,  unless  he  can  be  affected  by  the  negligent 
conduct  of  Sharratt "  (the  workman),  ^^  and  so  must  be  taken  to 
have  contributed  to  the  damage.  I  do  not  think  that  the  plain- 
tiff is  responsible,  &c.  As  my  lord  has  put  it,  there  were  two 
independent  contractors  employed  by  the  plaintiff  to  do  work  upon 
the  premises.  Both  are  guilty  of  negligence,  by  which  the  plain- 
tiff sustains  considerable  damage.  Is  the  plaintiff  disentitied  to 
complain  of  the  negligence  of  one  because  the  other  contributed 
to  the  damage  ?  It  seems  to  me  he  ought  to  be  entitied  to  com- 
plain of  both,  and  to  be  able  to  recover  against  both.  The  fact 
that  he  is  entitled  to  recover  against  one  cannot  deprive  him  of 
his  right  to  recover  against  the  other." 

The  true  reason  is,  that  he  who  so  negligently  constmcts  gaa- 
pipes  that  gas  escapes  from  them  and  fills  a  room  is  liable  for  all 
the  r^ular  and  natural  consequences  of  such  negligence ;  among 
which  consequences  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  a 
person  coming  with  a  light  into  the  room  where  the  gas  is  col- 
lected. 

§  146.  The  same  distinction  may  be  illustrated  by  a  New  York 
case  in  which  it  appeared  that  A.  negligently  caused  a  leak  in  a 
gas-pipe  in  the  cellar  of  an  occupied  house.  The  cellar  filled  with 
gas,  and  on  a  match  being  lighted  by  B.,  an  explosion  took  place. 
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If  B.  is  ignorant  of  the  gas  being  in  the  cellar,  and  if  such  igno- 
rance is  not  properly  chargeable  to  him  as  negligence,  then  A.  is 
liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  explosion.  But  if  B.  has  notice, 
or  is  bound  to  take  notice,  of  the  leakage,  then  B.,  in  lighting  the 
match  in  the  cellar,  is  guilty  of  negligence,  which  breaks  the 
causal  connection  between  A«'s  negligence  in  causing  the  leak  and 
the  explosion.^ 

§  147.  Other  cases  resting  on  this  distinction  may  be  noticed. 
Thus  where,  in  a  case  already  cited,  the  defendant  left  his 
horse  and  cart  standing  in  the  street  without  any  person  to 
watch  them,  and  a  stranger  by  striking  the  horse  caused  it  to 
back  upon  a  shop  window,  it  was  held  in  England  that  the 
defendant  was  liable  for  the  damages.'  So  the  same  result 
was  obtained  where  some  children  played  with  and  were  hurt  by  a 
horse  and  cart  negligently  left  in  a  thoroughfare.'  If  the  mischief 
in  these  cases  was  caused  by  simply  that  casual  and  irrespon- 
sible contact  which  is  an  ordinary  incident  of  thronged  streets, 
then  the  decisions  reached  are  sustainable  on  the  principle  that  a 
n^ligent  person  is  liable  for  all  the  ordinary  and  natural  conse- 
quences of  his  negligence.^  This  is  all  that  they  actually  decide ; 
and  it  is  substantially  on  this  ground  that  the  decision  in  the  last 
case  is  put  by  Lord  Denman.  To  extend  them  so  far  as  to  sustain 
the  position  that  a  person  who  leaves  a  horse  on  a  street  is  liable 
for  whatever  a  stranger  may  do  with  the  horse,  would  extend  the 
doctrine  of  vicarious  liability  to  an  extent  inconsistent  with  both 
reason  and  authority.^  That  liability,  as  is  elsewhere  shown,  is 
confined  mainly  to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant ;  and  even 
in  that  relation  is  limited  to  the  servant's  acts  when  in  the 
sphere  of  his  employment.  If  my  vicarious  liability  for  another's 
negligence  is  established  by  the  mere  fact  of  my  prior  negligence, 
then  I  am  not  only  liable  for  tiie  conduct  of  strangers,  as  to  whom 
(as  is  the  case  with  master  and  servant)  I  exercise  neither  selec- 
tion nor  control,  but  I  am  liable  for  all  future  negligences,  in 
endless  series,  of  which  these  negligences  may  be  antecedents. 

^  Laonen  v.  Albany  Gras  Co.  44  N.  *  Lynch  v.  Nnrdin,  1  Q.  B.  86;  8a- 

Y.459.  pra,  S  112,  118. 

9  lUidge  V.  Goodwin,  6  C.  &  P.  193;  «  See  snpra,  $  78. 

rapra,  $  112-8.  •  See  in^  { 166. 
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Vm.  INTEBPOSITIOK  OF  INTEBMBDIATE  OBJECT,  WHICH,  IF  DUE  CABS 
HAJ>  BEEN  TAKEN,  WOULD  HAVE  AVERTED  DISASTER 

§  148.  IntermediaU  dami  or  foater-counes  in  e€i%e9  offrenJuU. 
—  Of  course  if  "  a  head  of  water,"  to  adopt  Ch.  J.  De  Grey*8 
illuBtration,  ^*  is  cat  down,"  and  another's  pond  is  oyerflowed, 
then,  though  the  water  may  be  swollen  by  several  subsidiary 
streams,  the  party  nefflieently  lettinir  the  water  loose  is  liable  for 
the  injury,  suppling  thfoti^m  flZ,  directly  from  hi.  field  to 
that  of  the  plaintiff.  But  supposing  the  stream  flows  into  another 
pond,  and  the  owner  of  that  pond,  neglecting  to  properly  guard 
it,  permits  it  to  overflow,  so  that  a  series  of  ponds  and  then  of 
meadows  are  in  this  way  flooded,  can  the  person  last  flooded  re- 
cover damages  from  the.  person  first  ^^  catting  down  the  head  of 
water?  "  Could  the  owner  of  a  river  bank  recover  in  this  way 
from  the  person  who  many  miles  away  opened  a  water-course 
that  flooded  a  pond,  that  then  flooded  another  pond,  and  then, 
after  a  series  of  acces8i(m8  and  diversions,  when  there  was 
abundant  opp<»rtanity  <m  the  part  of  others  to  have  diverted  this 
mischief,  did  something  towards  raising  the  volume  of  the  river  ? 
Could  the  owner  of  a  sea«wall  recover  on  the  ground  that  the  ocean 
had  been  thus  unduly  flooded  ?  Of  course  when  the  question  is 
so  presented  we  say  no ;  but  if  not,  when  does  the  liability  stop  ? 
At  what  point,  in  this  series  of  overflowings,  does  the  causal 
connection  of  the  first  n^ligence  with  the  last  injury  cease  ? 

§  149.  Interrnediate  huUdings  in  ca%e%  of  fire.  —  A  similar 
question  arises  as  to  fires.  A  house  is  negligently  permitted  to 
take  fire ;  another  house,  some  distance  off,  being  built  negli- 
gently of  material  easily  ignited,  catches  fire  from  the  first,  and 
then  communicates  the  fire  to  a  third,  which,  if  properly  built 
and  guarded,  would  not  have  thus  caught.  The  third  house  them 
communicates  the  fire  to  a  fourth,  and  then,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  fire  department,  to  a  fif  tii,  and  then,  through  an  ex- 
plosion of  inflammable  oils,  to  a  sixth.  Is  the  person  to  whose 
negligence  the  first  fire  was  due  to  be  chargeable  with  the  sixth  ? 
Of  course  we  will  all  hold  that  in  such  case  the  liability  mui^t 
stop  somewhere.  The  question  is  as  to  where  this  point  is  to 
be. 

§  150.  The  only  rule  to  which  we  can  resort  is  that  just 
noticed,  that  causal  connection  ceases  when  there  is  interposed 
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between  the  neg^genoe  and  the  damage  an  object  which,  if  due 
care  had  been  taken,  would  have  prevented  the  damage.  If  a 
stream  passing  through  a  series  of  fields  is  properly  guarded  in 
each  field,  a  fiooding  of  lower  fields  may  be  checked.  If  a  house  is 
properly  built,  if  it  is  properly  watched,  if  a  proper  fire  apparatus 
is  in  operation,  it  can  be  prevented,  when  a  fire  approaches  from 
a  neighboring  detached  house,  from  catching  the  fire.  This  view 
has  been  adopted  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  case^  where  an  engine  on  a 
railroad  negligently  set  fire  to  a  warehouse  belonging  to  the  plain- 
tiffs, and  the  fire  from  the  house  communicated  to  other  buildings 
of  the  plaintiff,  one  thirty-nine  feet  from  the  warehouse,  and  the 
other  eighty  from  it.  It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court,  that  the 
railroad  company  were  not  liable  for  damages  to  the  last  building  ' 
and  its  contents.  And  the  same  view  has  been  taken  in  New  York.^ 

^  PeniL  B.  R.  Co.  v.  Kerr,  68  Pa.  him  to  pay  his  debt  with  interest 

St.  858.  He    is    not   held    for   consequences 

<  Ryan  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  85  N.  which  he  had  no  direct  hand  in  pro- 

Y.  210.  dadng  and  no  reason  to  expect    The 

''It  has  always,*'  said  Hiompson,  immediate  canse  of  the  creditor's. 
C.  J.)  in  Penn.  R.  R.  v.  Kerr,  **  been  banicruptcy  was  his  failure  to  pay 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  determine  his  own  debt  The  cause  of  that 
judicially  the  precise  p(rfnt  at  which  cause  was  the  failure  of  the  debtor 
pecuniary  accountability  for  the  con-  to  pay  him  ;  but  this  was  a  remote 
sequences  of  wrongful  or  injurious  cause,  being  thrown  back  by  the  in- 
sets is  to  cease.  No  rule  has  been  terposition  of  the  proximate  cause, 
sufficiently  defined  and  general  as  to  the  non-payment  by  the  creditor  of 
control  in  all  cases.  Yet  there  is  a  his  own  debt.'  This  I  regard  as  a 
principle  applicable  to  most  cases  of  fair  illustration  of  what  is  meant  in 
injury  which  amounts  to  a  limitation,  the  maxim  by  the  words  ^proxima ' 
It  is  embodied  in  the  common  law  and  *remotcu*  See  also  notes,  same 
maxim,  eatua  proxima  non  remota  Tolume,  p.  ISO. 
tpecUUur,  —  the  immediate  and  not  the  "  In  Harrison  v,  Berkley,  1  Strobh. 
remote  cause  is  to  be  considered.  (S.  C.  Rep.)  548,  Wardlaw,  J.,  in- 
Pars.  on  Cont  toI.  8,  p.  198,  illus-  dulges  in  some  reflections  on  this 
trates  the  rule  aptly  by  the  supposi-  point  worth  referring  to  in  this  con- 
titiouB  case  of  debtor  and  creditor,  nection.  'Every  incident,'  says  he, 
as  follows :  '  A  creditor's  debtor  has  *  will,  when  carefully  examined,  be 
fidled  to  meet  his  engagements  to  pay  found  to  be  the  result  of  combined 
him  a  sum  of  money,  by  reason  of  causes;  to  be  itself  one  of  various 
which  the  creditor  has  failed  to  meet  causes,  which  produces  other  events. 
kis  engagement,  and  the  latter  is  Accident  or  design  may  disturb  the 
thrown  into  bankruptcy  and  ruined,  ordinary  action  of  causes.  It  is  easy 
The  result  is  plainly  traceable  to  the  to  imagine  some  acts  of  trivial  mis- 
failure  of  the  former  to  pay  as  he  conduct  or  slight  negligence,  which 
agreed.     Yet  the  law  only  requires  shaU  do  no  direct  harm,  but  sets  in 
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§  151.  In  1872  it  was  attempted  to  push  the  principle  still  far- 
ther in  a  case  that  was  ultimately  determined  by  the  New  York 

motion  some  second  agent  that  shaU  2,  §  256,  tonches  the  question  thna : 
moYe  a  tliird,  and  so  on  until  the  *  The  damages  to  be  recoyered  most 
most  disastrous  consequences  shall  be  the  natural  and  proximate  conse- 
ensue.  '  The  first  wrongdoer,  unfortu-  quence  of  the  act  complained  of.' 
nate,  rather  than  seriously  blamable.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  rule.  The 
cannot  be  made  answerable  for  all  difficulty  is  in  distinguishing  what  is 
these  consequences.'  proximate  and  what  is  remote.  I  re- 
**  It  is  certain,  that  in  almost  eyeiy  gard  the  illustration  from  Parsons 
considerable  disaster  the  result  of  hu-  already  given,  although  the  wrong 
man  agency  and  dereliction  of  duty,  supposed  arises  ex  eontractUj  as  clear 
a  train  of  consequences  generally  en-  as  any  that  can  be  suggested, 
sue,  and  so  ramify,  as  more  or  less  ''It  is  an  occurrence  undoubtedly 
to  affect  the  whole  community.  In-  frequent,  that  by  the  careless  use  of 
demnity  cannot  reach  all  these  re-  matches  houses  are  set  on  fire.  One 
suits,  although  parties  sufi*er  who  are  adjoining  is  fired  by  the  first,  a  third 
innocent  of  blame.  This  is  one  of  is  by  the  second,  and  so  on,  it  mig^t 
the  vicissitudes  of  organized  society,  be,  for  the  length  of  a  square  or  more. 
Every  one  in  it  takes  the  risk  of  these  It  is  not  in  our  experience  that  the 
vicissitudes.  Wilfulness  itself  cannot  first  owner  is  liable  to.  answer  for  all 
be  reached  by  the  civil  arm  of  the  these  consequences,  and  there  is  a 
law,  for  all  the  consequences  of  con-  good  reason  for  it.  The  second  and 
sequences,  and  some  sufferers  neces-  tiiird  houses,  in  the  case  supposed, 
sarily  remain  without  compensation,  were  not  burned  by  the  direct  action 
The  case  of  Scott  v.  Shepherd,  2  Wm.  of  the  match,  and  who  knows  how 
Blac.  R.  893,  the  case  of  the  squib,  is  many  agencies  might  have  contributed 
sometimes  cited  as  extending  the  prin-  ^  to  produce  the  result.  Therefore,  it 
ciple  of  the  maxim,  but  it  is  not  so.  would  be  illogical  to  hold  the  match 
The  doctrine  of  proximate  and  remote  chargeable  as  the  cause  of  what  it  did 
causes  was  really  not  discussed  in  that  not  do,  and  might  not  have  done, 
case.  One  threw  a  squib  in  a  market-  The  text-books,  and,  I  think,  the  an- 
place  amongst  the  crowd.  It  fell  on  thorities  agree,  that  such  drcum- 
the  stall  of  one  who  immediately  cast  stances  define  the  word  '  remota '  re- 
it  off  to  prevent  it  exploding  there,  moved,  and  not  the  immediate  cause, 
and  it  struck  a  third  person  and  ex-  This  is  also  Webster's  third  definition 
ploded,  putting  out  his  eye.  The  of  the  word  <  remote.'  The  question 
question  was,  whether  the  defendant  which  gives  force  to  the  objection 
could  be  made  answerable  in  the  form  that  the  second  or  third  result  of  the 
of  action  adopted,  which  was  trespass,  first  cause  is  remote,  is  put  by  Par- 
I>e  Grey,  C.  J.,  held,  that  the  first  sons,  vol.  2,  180,  "  Did  the  cause  al- 
thrower,  the  defendant,  was  answer-  leged  produce  its  effects  without  an- 
able,  for  that  in  fact  the  squib  did  the  other  cause  intervening,  or  was  it 
injury  by  the  first  impulse.  In  this  made  to  operate  only  through  or  by 
way  the  action  of  trespass  was  sus-  means  of  this  intervening  cause  ? ' 
tained.  It  is  no  authority  against  the  There  might  possibly  be  cases  la 
principle  suggested.  There  must  be  which  the  causes  of  disaster,  althou^ 
a  limit  somewhere.     Greenl.  in  voL  seendngly  removed  from  the  original 
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court  of  appeals.^    The  defendant,  a  railroad  company,  in  time 
of  great  drought,  negligently  dropped  from  one  of  its  looomotiyes 

Gftiue,  are  still  incapable  of  distinct  derstanding  of  the  extent  of  liability 
separation  from  it,  and  the  role  sug-  under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
gested  might  be  inapplicable ;  but  of  me  that  there  might  be  more  desirable 
these  when  they  occur.  The  maxim,  objects  to  invest  capital  in  than  in 
however,  is  not  to  be  controlled  by  the  stock  of  such  a  railroad.  But  it 
time  or  distance,  but  by  the  succession  never  has  been  so  understood  or  ad- 
of  events.  ....  judged.  Lowrie,  J.,  in  Morrison  v. 
**  To  hold  that  the  act  of  negligence  Davis  &  Co.  8  Harris,  171,  illustrates 
which  destroyed  the  warehouse  de-  the  argument  against  such  liability 
stroyed  the  hotel,  is  to  disregard  the  most  strikingly  by  reference  to  a  well 
order  of  sequences  entirely,  and  would  known  fact.  In  the  case  he  was  treat- 
hold  good  if  a  row  of  buildings  a  mile  ing,  a  horse  in  a  canal-boat  team  was 
long  had  been  destroyed.  The  cause  lame,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
of  destruction  of  the  last,  in  that  case,  boat  was  behind  time  in  reaching  the 
would  be  no  more  remote,  within  the  Juniata  River,  and  in  consequence  of 
meaning  of  the  maxim,  than  that  of  that  was  overtaken  by  a  flood  in  the 
the  first,  and  yet  how  many  con-  river,  which  destroyed  the  boat  with 
cnrring  elements  of  destruction  there  its  freight.  The  carrier,  the  owner 
might  be  in  a,^  of  these  houses,  and  of  the  boat,  was  charged  with  being 
no  doubt  would  be,  no  one  can  tell,  negligent  in  using  a  lame  horse,  the 
So  to  hold,  would  confound  all  legiti-  occasion  of  the  delay.  In  treating  of 
mate  ideas  of  cautie  and  effect,  and  this  as  only  the  remote  cause  of  the 
really  expunge  from  the  law  the  disaster,  the  learned  judge  said : 
maxim  quoted,  that  teaches  accounta-  '  There  are  often  very  small  faults 
bility  for  the  natural  and  necessary  which  are  the  occasion  of  the  most 
consequences  of  a  wrongful  act,  and  serious  and  distressing  consequences, 
which  should,  in  reason,  be  only  such  Thus,  a  momentary  act  of  carelessness 
that  the  wrong-doer  may  be  presumed  set  fire  to  a  little  straw,  and  that  set 
to  have  known  would  fiow  from  his  fire  to  a  house,  and  by  an  extraordi- 
aet  According  to  the  principle  as-  nary  concurrence  of  very  dry  weather 
leried,  a  spark  from  a  steamboat  and  high  winds,  with  this  little  fault, 
on  the  Delaware  might  occasion  the  one  third  of  a  city  (Pittsburg)  was 
destruction  of  a  whole  square,  al-  destroyed ;  would  it  be  right  that  this 
though  it  touched  but  a  single  sepa-  small  act  of  carelessness  should  be 
rate  structure.  No  one  would  be  likely  charged  with  the  whole  value  of  the 
to  have  the  least  idea  of  such  account-  property  consumed  ?  '  The  answer 
ability,  so  as  to  govern  and  control  would  and  ought  to  be,  No ;  it  was  but 
his  acts  accordingly.  A  railroad  ter-  the  remote  cause  of  it  Innumerable 
minating  in  a  city  might,  by  the  occasions  must  have  occurred  in  this 
slightest  omission  on  the  part  of  one  Commonwealth  for  asserting  liability 
of  its  numerous  servants,  be  made  to  to  the  extent  and  upon  the  principle 
account  for  squares  burned,  the  con-  claimed  here,  yet  we  have  not  a  soli- 
sequence  of  a  spark  communicating  to  tary  precedent  of  the  kind  in  our 
a  single  building.    Were  this  the  un-  books.    This  is  worth  something,  as 

^  Webb  V.  Borne,  &c.  B.  R.  Co.  49  N.  Y.  421 ;  5.  C.  8  Lans.  453. 
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live  coals  ou  a  track,  which  coals  set  fire  to  a  tie  on  the  track. 
From  this  tie  the  fire  was  communicated  to  an  old  tie  at  the  side 

proof  against  the  alleged  principle,  have  here,  are  noticed  by  him,  and 
It  was  Littleton's  maxim,  *  that  what  the  doctrine  clearly  deduced,  that  the 
neyer  was,  never  ought  to  be.'  1  railroad  company  was  not  answerable 
Yern.  S85.  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  loss  of  his 
**  The  question  in  hand  has  not  house  being  burned  by  fire  communi- 
been  adjudicated  in  this  State,  and  cated  by  the  burning  shed.  That  case 
but  seldom  discussed  in  any  of  the  is  not  distinguishable  in  principle,  or 
other  states;  yet  we  have  a  case  de-  in  the  manner  of  destruction,  from  this, 
cided  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  It  is  on  all  fours  with  this  case. 
State  of  New  Tork,  in  1866,  which  is  ''  But  it  seems  to  have  been  thought 
directly  in  point  in  support  of  the  doc-  that  The  Insurance  Co.  v,  Tweed,  7 
trine  we  have  been  endeavoring  to  Wal.  U.  S.  Rep.  45,  conflicts  with  the 
advance  above.  It  is  the  case  of  above  case.  I  do  not  think  it  does, 
Ryan  v.  The  New  York  Central  Rail-  when  understood.  It  was  an  action 
road  Co.  (8  Tiffany)  35  N.  Y.  210.  on  a  policy  of  insurance  against  fire. 
The  facts  in  that  case  briefly  were,  in  which  there  was  an  exception  of 
that  the  defendant,  by  the  carelessness  several  matters,  viz.,  invasion,  insur- 
of  its  servants,  or  through  the  insuffi-  rection,  military  and  usurped  power, 
cient  condition  of  one  of  its  locomo-  explosion^  earthquakes,  &c.  An  ex- 
tive  engines,  set  fire  to  its  own  wood-  plosion  took  place  in  a  warehouse  on 
shed  with  a  large  quantity  of  wood  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  from 
therein.  The  plaintiff's  house,  sit-  the  insured  property,  and  scattered 
uated  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  fire  and  burning  fragments  upon  the 
feet  from  the  shed,  took  fire  from  the  insured  property  and  destroyed  it. 
heat  and  sparks  of  the  burning  shed  The  decision  of  the  supreme  court 
and  wood,  and  was  entirely  consumed,  was,  that  the  loss  was  within  the  ex- 
A  number  of  other  houses  and  build-  ception  of  loss  by  fire  occasioned  by 
ings  were  destroyed  by  the  spreading  explosion.  To  me  it  seems  that  it 
of  the  fire.  The  plaintiff  brought  suit  would  have  been  rather  more  rational 
against  the  company  for  his  loss.  On  to  have  held  that  the  destruction  was 
the  presentation  of  these  facts  at  the  by  fire,  per  »e.  But  the  court  inter- 
trial,  the  circuit  judge  nonsuited  the  preted  the  terms  of  the  contract  of 
plaintiff,  and  at  the  general  term  of  the  parties  in  this  way.  We  must  re- 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Fifth  Dis-  member  that  there  may  be  a  differ- 
trict  the  judgment  was  aflirmed.  The  ence  between  interpreting  the  obliga- 
case  was  then  removed  to  the  court  of  tion  of  a  contract,  and  defining  liability 
appeals,  where  the  judgment  was  under  the  law  of  social  duty.  Certain 
unanimously  aflirmed,  in  an  elaborate  it  is,  the  laws  are  not  the  same.  One 
and  exhaustive  opinion  by  Hunt,  J.  does  not  necessarily  rule  the  other. 
Every  position  taken  by  the  counsel  I  may  say  further,  that  there  is  no 
for  the  defendant  in  error  here  was  evidence,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jus- 
taken  there,  and  examined  and  fully  tice  Miller,  tbat  he  had  specially  in 
answered  in  the  opinion.  All  the  view  the  same  question,  so  ably  dis-' 
English  and  American  cases  supposed  cussed  by  Mr.  Justice  Hunt,  or  if  he 
to  have  any  bearing  on  the  point  in  had,  that  his  investigations  extended 
dispute  there  on  the  same  question  we  so  far  as  did  those  of  the  last  named 
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of  the  track,  and  from  thence  to  a  mass  of  dry  weeds  and  grass 
whieh  had  been  there  permitted  by  the  defendant  to  accumulate. 
From  this  material,  which  had  become  very  inflammable,  the  fire 
was  communicated  directly  to  the  plaintiff's  land,  burning  the 
trees  and  soil,  which  was  the  damage  complained  of.  It  was 
argued  for  the  defendant  that  the  damage  was  too  remote,  and 
Penn.  R.  R.  v.  Kerr,  and  Ryan  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  were  relied  on. 
But  Folger,  J,,  in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals, 
held  these  cases  to  be  inapplicable.  **  In  Ryan's  case,"  he  said, 
"  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  that  the  action  could  not  be  sus- 
tained, for  the  reason  that  the  damage  incurred  by  the  plaintiff 

judge.  He  does  not  even  refer  to  ihe  useful  further  to  refer  to  the  authori- 
New  York  case  at  all.  ties,  for  it  will  be  impossible  to  recon- 
''  The  question  here  involved  does  cile  some  of  them  with  the  views  I 
not  seem  to  have  been  definitely  de-  have  taken.'  I  entirely  agree,  that  if 
termined  in  England ;  why,  I  am  at  a  they  shed  any  light,  it  is  too  uncertain 
loss  to  know.  There  have  been  de-  and  dim  to  be  followed  with  safety; 
cisions,  it  is  true,  imposing  liability  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  concur- 
against  the  reasons  we  have  expressed  rence  of  principle,  with  a  just  measure 
above,  but  in  none  of  them  is  the  of  responsibility,  we  think,  is  best  sub- 
question  of  proximate  and  remote  served  by  the  rule  we  suggest  With 
cause  of  the  injury  discussed  at  all.  every  desire  to  compensate  for  loss 
Such  is  the  case  in  Piggot  v.  The  when  the  loser  is  not  to  blame,  we 
Eastern  Counties  Railroad  Co.  54  E.  know  this  cannot  always  be,  without 
C.  L.  R.  229,  cited  by  the  counsel  for  transcending  the  boundaries  of  reason, 
the  defendant  in  error;  and  such  is  and,  of  course,  of  law.  This  we  can- 
the  recent  case  of  Smith  v.  The  not  do,  and  we  fear  we  would  be 
London  &  Southwestern  Railway  Co.  doing  it,  if  we  affirmed  the  judgment 
Law  Rep.  March,  1870,  p.  98.  In  in  this  case.  The  limit  of  responsi- 
this  case  Bovill,  C.  J.,  and  Keating,  bility  must  lie  somewhere,  and  we 
J.,  affirmed  the  recovery.  Brett,  J.,  think  we  find  it  in  the  principle 
dissented.  Both  these  cases  were  in  stated.  If  not  found  there,  it  exists 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  I  find  nowhere.  We  have  not  been  referred 
no  review  of  the  question  in  the  ex-  to  any  case,  in  any  of  the  state  courts, 
cheqner  chamber.  I  regard  these  excepting  those  noticed,  and  I  have 
cases  as  passing  over  the  question  not  myself  discovered  any,  which,  in 
that  was  decided  in  the  court  of  ap-  the  least,  militates  against  the  fore- 
peals  in  New  York,  and  which  is  be-  going  views ;  we  are  therefore  con- 
fore  us  now,  $ub  tUerUio,  Hunt,  J.,  strained  to  follow  the  result  of  our 
expresses,  to  some  extent,  my  expe-  conclusions,  and  reverse  the  judgment 
rience,  when  he  says,  '  I  have  exam-  in  this  case.  At  present  we  will  not 
ined  the  authorities  cited  from  the  order  a  venire  de  novo,  but  if  the 
Year  Books,  and  have  not  overlooked  plaintiff  below  and  defendant  in  error 
the  English  statutes  on  the  subject,  desire,  we  will  order  it  on  the  grounds 
on  the  English  decisions,  extending  shown  for  it,  if  made  in  a  reasonable 
back  for  many  years.    It  will  not  be  time." 
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was  not  the  imrnediate  hit  the  remote  remit  of  the  negligence  of 

the  defendant The  facts  in  the  Ryaii  case  are  familiar, 

but  they  can  be  repeated  briefly.  The  defendant  by  its  negli- 
gence in  not  keepmg  in  sufficient  good  order  its  engine,  or  in  not 
properly  managing  it,  set  fire  to  its  own  wood-shed,  and  the  con- 
tents thereof.  ITie  fire  from  this  was  communicated  through  an 
intervening  vacant  space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet^  to  the 
buildings  of  the  plaintiff  standing  on  his  premises,  which  were  not 
in  contiguity  with  those  of  the  defendant,  until  it  was  destroyed; 
and  the  pith  of  the  decision  was  that  this  was  a  result  which  was 
not  necessarily  to  be  anticipated  from  the  firing  of  the  wood-shed 
and  its  contents  ;  that  it  was  not  an  ordinary^  natural,  and  usual 
result  from  such  a  cause  ;  but  one  dependent  upon  the  d^ree  of 
heat,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  condition  and  materials  of 
the  adjoining  structures,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  which  are 
said  tobecircumstancefl  accidental  and  varying.  The  principle 
applied  was  the  converse  of  that  enforced  in  Vanderburgh  t;. 
Truax,  4  Denio,  464,  which  was  that  the  consequence  complained 
of  was  the  natural  and  direct  result  of  the  act  of  the  defendant,^* 
But  in  the  present  case,  the  fire  negligently  kindled  by  the  defend- 
ant communicated  directly  to  the  plaintiff's  land,  in  a  way  that 
was  natural  and  direct ;  and  hence  the  defendant  was  held  liable.^ 
§  152.  In  Massachusetts,  where  there  is  a  special  statute  which 
will  be  presently  noticed,  the  question  was  discussed  in  1868  in  a 
case  where  the  evidence  was  that  the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
plaintiff's  property  proceeded  from  the  defendant's  locomotive,  and 
came  in  a  direct  line  and  ^without  any  break,  to  the  plaintiff's 
property.  But  in  reaching  the  plaintiff's  land  it  went  across  the 
land  of  three  or  four  different  parties  which  lay  between  the 
plaintiff's  land  and  the  railroad  track,  and  the  distance  to  the 
plaintiff's  land  was  about  half  a  mile.  It  was  fed  on  its  way  by 
grass,  stubble,  and  woodland.*  "The  liability  of  .the  railroad," 
said  Chapman,  J.,  "  is  not  at  common  law,  nor  dependent  on  the 
defendants  want  of  care  ;  but  is  under  a  statute  very  general  in 
its  terms,  making  a  railroad  corporation  responsible  in  daTnages 
to  any  person  whose  building  or  other  property  may  be  injured  by 

^  To  the  same  eflfect  is  Yaughan  v.        ^  Perley  v.  East.  R.  R.  98  Mass. 
Taff  R.  R.  S  H.  &  N.  742 ;  McGraw    414. 
V.  Stone,  58  Penn.  St.  441,  and  cases 
hereafter  cited. 
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fire  eammuniccUed  by  its  locomotive  engines^  and  giving  the  corpora^ 
tion  an  insurable  interest  in  the  property  upon  its  route^  for  which 
it  may  be  held  responsible^  with  authority  to  procure  insurance 

thereon  in  its  own  behalf The  terms  of  the  statute  do  not 

restrict  the  liability  so  as  to  exclude  any  cases  where  the  fire  is 
communicated  from  the  engine,  nor  limit  the  insurable  interest  to 
any  specific  distance  from  t^e  track."  It  is  true  that  the  opinion 
goes  on  to  cite  Ryan  t;.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.,  and  to  express  a  dis- 
sent from  the  result  there  reached  on  common  law  grounds ;  but 
the  case  is  made  to  rest  mainly  on  the  language  of  the  local 
statute.  Prior  decisions  of  the  same  court,^  can  be  sustained  at 
common  law,  on  the  ground  that  the  burning  of  the  plaintiff's 
property  was  caused  by  an  irresistible  sheet  of  flame  kindled  di- 
rectly by  the  defendant's  engine. 

§  153.  In  sharper  opposition,  however,  to  the  result  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  is  a  decision  in  Illinois,^  in  a  case  where  a 
locomotive,  when  passing  through  a  village,  set  fire  to  a  warehouse 
and  a  lumber  yard.  The  weather  "  was  very  dry  and  the  wind 
blowing  freely  to  the  south."  From  the  warehouse  first  ig- 
nited the  flames  *^  speedily  set  on  fire  the  building  of  plaintiffs, 
situated  about  two  hundred  feet  from  the  warehouse."  The  de- 
fendant demurred  to  the  evidence,  and  the  court  trj^ng  the  case 
sustained  the  demurrer.  This  was  reversed  by  the  supreqie 
court,  and  rightfully,  for  there  was  no  evidence  that  could  lead -to 
the  presumption  that  the  fire  in  the  intermediate  buildings  could 
by  due  diligence  have  been  extinguished,  or  that  by  due  diligence 
the  plaintifib'  building  could  have  be^n  protected  from  the  fire ; 
and  the  demurrer,  by  admitting  the  truth  of  the  plaintiffs'  evi- 
dence with  all  its  intendments,  admitted  that  the  fire  in  the  plain- 
tiffs' building  was  naturally  and  in  unbroken  sequence  commimi- 
cated  from  tiie  defendant's  engine.  The  court,  however  (Law- 
rence, C.  J.),  went  beyond  this  necessary  consequence  of  the 
pleadings,  and  advanced  positions  which,  if  accurate,  would  make 
the  first  starter  of  a  fire  liable  for  all  other  fires  which  might  be 
kindled  from  the  flames  he  thus  originated.  Yet  if  so,  why  is  he 
to  be  considered  the  primary  cause  ?  For,  if  we  must  go  back 
through  all  intermediate  negligences  to  the  first  act  of  negligence, 

»  Hart  ».  W.  B.  R.  18  Mete  99;  «  Feut  v.  Toledo,  P.  &  W.  R.  R. 
and  Ingenoll  v.  &.k  P.  B.  B.  S  Al-  59  HL  851 ;  1  Bedfield  R.  R.  Cases, 
len,  48S.  850. 
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there  i&  no  reasoB  for  stopping  with  the  railway  company.  Either 
the  road  was  anterior  or  posterior  to  the  buildings  which  were  thus 
ignited.  If  anterior,  then,  in  view  of  the  contingendes  of  railroad 
fires,  it  was  negligence  to  erect  such  buildings  under  the  very 
eaves  of  its  smoke-pipes.  If  posterior,  then  it  was  negligence  in 
the  legislature  to  authorize  the  road  to  run  its  track  close  to 
buildings  so  combustible ;  and  it  was  negligence  in  the  village 
authorities  not  to  require  these  buildings  to  be  removed.  Nor,  if 
we  trace  the  train  of  causation,  as  thus  defined,  at  its  other  end, 
can  we  see,  on  the  reasoning  of  the  court,  where  this  liability  can 
be  stopped.  ^^  A  natural  consequence,  which  any  reasonable  per- 
son could  have  anticipated,"  is  the  test  given  by  Chief  Justice 
Lawrence.  But  ^^  anticipatedness,"  as  we  have  already  seen,^  is 
not  an  adequate  test ;  for  it  is  reasonable  for  me  to  anticipate 
that  other  people  will  be  negligent,  yet  this  does  not  make  me 
liable  for  the  negligences  I  thus  anticipate ;  and  ^^  naturalness, 
without  the  limitations  heretofore  given,^  is  by  itself  insufficient, 
in  cases  where  intervening  negligences  are  set  up. 

§  154.  A  distinct  state  of  facts  is  exhibited  in  another  inter- 
esting case,  where  the  same  question  was  mooted  before  Miller 
and  Dillon,  J  J.  at  a  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  in  May 
term,  1874.^  The  defendant's  steamboat  negligently  set  fire, 
by^means  of  a  smoke-pipe  without  a  spark-arr^ter,  to  an  elevator 
owned  by  the  defendant^  from  which  the  fire  passed  to  the  plain- 
tiff's saw-mill  and  lumber,  distant  388  feet  from  the  elevator. 
^^  There  was  at  the  time  an  unusually  high  wind  blowing  from 
the  elevator  in  the  directiofi  of  the  plaintiff's  lumber  and  mill. 
The  evidence  tended  to  show  that  sparks  and  burning  brands 
were  carried  directly  from  the  elevator  to  the  lumber  and  mill ; 
and  that  the  trees  upon  the  bluffs,  600  feet  distant  from  the  ele- 
vator, were  scorched  and  killed  by  the  flames  and  heat  from  the 
devator."  Here,  therefore,  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate negligence  of  a  third  party,  or  of  contributory  negligence 
by  the  plaintiff,  while  the  defendant's  negligence  was  indisputa- 
ble. The  intermediate  building  (the  elevator)  belonged  to  the 
defendant ;  so  that  if  there  was  any  negligence  in  not  stopping 
the  flames  at  the  elevator,  that  negligence  was  the  defendant's. 
The  plaintiff,  in  such  a  flerce  blast  of  fire  as  that  which  the  evi- 

^  Supra,  §  16,  77.  <  Kellogg  v.  Milwaukee  &  St.  F.  B. 

^  See  ^pra,  §  73.  R.,  Central  Law  J.  for  June  4, 1S74. 
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dence  depicted,  could  not  have  saved  a  structure  offering  so  ex- 
panded and  combustible  a  surface  as  do  a  saw-mill  and  lumber 
yard.  The  distance  of  the  plaintiff^s  property  to  the  steamboat 
depot  was  not  such,  supposing  the  plaintiff  to  have  been  the 
second  comer,  to  charge  him  in  any  sense  with  imprudence  in  se- 
lecting his  site.  The  defendant  was  clearly  guilty  of  negligence 
in  not  having  spark-arresters  to  his  smoke-pipe.  The  case  was 
therefore  one  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recovery,  and 
so  found  the  jury,  after  a  charge  from  Miller,  J.,  in  which  this 
particular  question  was  left  to  the  jury  as  follows  :  ^^  Now  in  the 
case  before  us,  it  is  said  that  while  the  burning  of  the  elevator 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  the  sparks  from  The  Jennie  Brovm^ 
the  burning  of  the  mill  and  lumber  was  the  remote  consequence 
of  the  negligence  of  the  defendant.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  this. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  take  that  question 
away  from  the  jury,  and  I  leave  it  with  you,  as  was  done  at  the 
former  trial,  to  determine  whether  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case, —  with  the  wind  blowing,  the  inflammable  character  of 
the  elevator,  the  combustible  material  of  which  it  was  composed ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  distance  between  the  elevator  and  the 
mill  and  lumber,  and  from  all  the  evidence  and  circumstances  be- 
fore you,  —  whether  the  burning  of  the  mill  and  lumber  by  the 
fire  from  the  elevator  was  a  consequence  usually  and  naturally  to 
be  expected ;  whether  the  burning  of  the  mill  and  lumber  was  the 
remdt  naturally  and  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  the  burning  of 
the  elevator^  and  whether  the  burning  of  the  elevator  was  the  re-- 
$ult  of  the  sparks  from  The  Jennie  £rofvn"  In  this  case,  also, 
the  question  of  the  interposition  either  of  the  plaintiff's  negli- 
gence, or  of  that  of  a  third  person,  did  not  arise.  Had  such  an 
interposition  been  claimed,  then  an  issue  would  have  been  pre- 
sented which  would  have  made  it  proper  for  the  jury  to  have 
been  told  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  recover  if  his  negligence 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  disaster,  or  if  the  fire  was  com- 
municated to  the  plaintiff's  property  by  means  of  a  fire  in  the 
property  of  a  third  person,  which  intermediate  fire  could  have 
been  arrested  had  there  been  due  diligence  either  on  the  part  of 
such  third  person,  or  of  the  public  authorities  assuming  the  duty 
of  the  local  extinguishing  of  fires. 

§  155.  To  show  the  necessity  of  instructions  such  as  those  just 
stated,  a  single  illustration,  in  addition  to  those  ali^ady  pre- 
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sented,^  may  be  here  given.  A.,  B.,  C,  D.,  E.,  and  F.  are 
standing  five  feet  apart.  A.  negligently  jostles  B.,  knocking  him 
down,  and  B.,  instead  of  recovering  himself,  negligently  falls 
on  C. ;  and  C.  negligently  falls  on  D.,  and  D.,  in  the  same 
negligent  way,  falls  on  E.,  and  E.  on  F.  A.,  let  us  assume, 
is  a  rich  man,  and  F.'  sues  A.,  naturally  preferring  to  select 
him,  as  one  who  is  able  to  pay,  as  the  party  to  redress  the 
hurt.  But  why,  if  we  are  to  go  thus  back,  stop  with  A.  ? 
Some  antecedent  negligence  of  some  other  person  might  be 
found  which  put  A.  in  the  position  which  occasioned  him  to 
jostle  B.,  and  hence,  if  we  adopt  this  theory  of  indefinite  vica- 
rious liability,  we  are  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  losing 
ourselves  in  the  remote  past  in  the  search  for  the  original  n^li- 
gence,  or  of  perpetrating  the  injustice  of  selecting  out  of  the 
long  train  of  antecedents  the  one  against  whom  a  verdict  can  be 
most  easily  collected.  The  only  relief  we  have  from  this  ab- 
surdity is  in  holding  that  causal  connection  is  broken  by  the 
intermediate  negligence  of  a  responsible  independent  agent.  Nor 
is  the  principle  changed  if  we  substitute  for  B.  a  person,  B.  a 
house,  supposing  that  B.  the  house  is  owned  by  persons  whose 
duty  it  is  to  guard  against  fire.  If  there  is  negligence  of  any 
kind  imputable  to  the  owner  of  house  B.,  or  to  those  bound  in 
any  way  to  preserve  house  B.  from  catching  fire,  then  the  causal 
connection  is  broken.  To  hold  that  in  case  of  such  intermediate 
negligence  the  party  guilty  of  such  negligence  is  to  be  skipped, 
and  satisfaction  to  be  taken  out  of  some  prior  antecedent  who  is 
a  capitalist,  would  be  to  destroy  non-capitalist  as  well  as  capital- 
ist. The  non-capitalist,  leaving  by  the  side  of  a  railroad  track  a 
hej^p  of  combustible  stuff,  would  indeed  cease  to  be  responsible 
to  his  neighbors  on  the  other  side  for  the  flames  which  without 
his  negligence  would  not  have  spread.  But  this  irresponsibility, 
while  making  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him  how  negligent 
he  may  be  in  his  oWn  duties,  gives  him,  with  an  outlaw's  immu- 
nities, an  outlaw's  beggary.  For  he  cannot  honestly  live  unless 
honestly  employed  ;  and  he  cannot  be  employed  without  an  em- 
ployer ;  and  no  employer  will  venture  into  an  industry  of  which 
it  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  capital  is  to  be  made  liable  for  all 
damage,  and  the  non-capitalist  to  be  excused  from  the  exercise  of 
all  care. 

1  Supra,  §§  1S7-U1. 
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LIABniTT  OF  MASTER  FOE  SERVANT. 


limitatioiiB  of  Boman  Law,  $  156. 

bi  Anglo-American  Law  master  is  liable  for 
aemmt's  negligence  in  conrse  of  employ- 
ment, §  157. 

Need  be  no  specific  directionsi  §  100. 

Meanioff  of  "course,"  ''scope,"  and 
"  range  "  of  employment,  §  162. 

Where  servant  acts  in  disobedience  to  mas- 
ter, §  m. 

Service  need  not  be  permanent,  §  173. 

Nor  servant  in  master's  general  employ, 
§173. 

But  no  liability  for  work  performed  prior  to 
acceptance,  §  174. 

Appointment  need  not  spring  directly  from 
master,  §  175. 

But  master  mnst  have  power  of  appointment 
or  supervision,  §  176. 

Bdationdiip  mnst  exist  as  to  particnlar  act, 
§177. 

liability  for  direct  agency,  §  178. 

liability  exists  for  gratuitous  servants, 
§179. 

ICsster  cannot  by  special  contract  transfer 
liabUity  to  servant,  §  180. 

But  no  llabOity  when  work  is  done  by  inde- 
pendent contractor,  §  181. 


This  applies  to  all  departments  of  agency, 

§182. 
But  employer  cannot  be  thus  relieved  from 
liability  for  work  he  is  bound  to  do  per- 
sonally, §  183. 
Nor  from  liability  for  what  is  in  the  scope 

of  his  directions,  §  184. 
Nor  can  a  principal  so  evade  liability  for  a 

nuisance,  §  185. 
Same  rule  applies  to  contractor's  liability  to 
employer  for  sub-contractor's  negligence, 
§187. 
Distinctive  views  as  to  municipal  corporar 
tions,  §  190. 

liable  for  servant's    negligence  in 

executing  its  orders,  §  190. 
But  not  for  collateral   negligence, 

§  191. 
Nor  when  negligence  does  not  affect 

work  directed,  §  192. 
Not  liable  for  negligence  of  contract- 
or, §  193. 
Nor  for  matters  not  within  its  legal 
province,  §  195. 
Distinctive  views  as  to  private  corporations, 

§196. 
Distinction  as  to  official  subordinates,  §  197* 


§  156.  Limitations  of  Raman  law. — The  Roman  law,  in  its 
treatment  of  vicarious  liability,  was  affected  by  several  consider- 
ations which  do  not  apply  to  ourselves.  In  the  first  place,  the 
office  of  servant,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  now  hold  it,  was  then 
ooenpied  exclusively  by  the  slave ;  and  consequently  it  was  to 
the  slave  that  attached  the  liabilities  to  which  we  subject  the  ser- 
vant. Then,  again,  the  Roman  idea  of  the  freeman  had  asso- 
ciated with  it  a  haughty  independence  which  was  inconsistent 
with  such  a  subordination  of  one  freeman  to  another  as  the  doc- 
trine of  respondeat  superior  assumes.  Yet,  as  a  third  qualifica- 
tion, it  was  held  that  diis  notion  of  independence  did  not  apply  to 
the  filiutfamilias^  but  that  for  the  acts  of  the  JUiusfamilias  tiie 
patevfamUias  was  under  certain  circumstances  liable. 
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Keeping  these  peculiarities  in  mind,  we  can  understand  how, 
on  the  subject  of  vicarious  liability,  the  Roman  law  should  adopt 
the  following  positions :  1.  The  master  was  liable  for  the  acts  of 
the  slave.;  but  this  liability,  unless  the  slave's  acts  were  in  pur- 
suance of  the  master's  orders,  was  not  extended  further  than  to 
make  the  master  bound  to  defend  the  slave,  who  was  personally 
liable  for  the  harm  done.  The  master  could  by  the  old  law  re- 
lieve himself  from  personal  liability  by  surrendering  the  slave, 
on  the  principle,  Noxa  caput  sequitur.  Subsequently  this  was 
changed,  in  favor  of  the  master,  as  was  alleged,  by  putting  the 
master  in  the  slave's  place  so  far  as  to  make  the  master  respon- 
sible for  the  slave's  delicts.^ 

2.  The  paterfamilias,  by  the  old  law,  was  in  like  manner 
liable,  on  the  principle  of  family  subjection,  to  a  noxal  action 
for  the  misconduct  of  the  fiHtufamilias,  When  the  son  was 
emancipated,  however,  this  vicarious  liability  of  the  father  for 
the  son  ceased,  and  the  fiHurfamilias  became  personally  liable 
for  his  own  delicts.  But  before  emancipation,  the  father's  lia- 
bility was  enforced  by  the  €tctio  noxcUis  in  patrem  ex  noxa  JUiu 
The  )>asis  of  the  action  was  the  theory  of  the  subjection  of  the 
family  to  the  paterfamilias.  The  father  could  not  take  the 
benefits  of  his  supremacy  without  its  burdens ;  if  he  was  to  re- 
ceive the  profits,  he  must  be  chai^eable  with  the  loss.  The 
same  reasoning  made  the  husband  liable  for  the  wife's  delicts 
which  occurred  during  her  subjection  to  him. 

8.  Where  a  person  undertook  by  contract  to  perform  a  partic- 
ular service,  which  required  the  cooperation  of  employees,  he  was 
liable  for  such  negligence  of  such  employees  as  occurred  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

§  157.  By  Anglo-American  law  the  master  is  liable  for  the  ser^- 
vani*s  negligent  conduct  in  the  course  of  his  employment. — Our  own 
law,  rejecting  the  idea  of  absolute  subordination  which  the  Roman 
law  assigns  to  the  relation  of  master  and  servant,  makes  the  mas- 
ter generally  liable  for  the  negligent  conduct  of  the  servant  within 
the  range  of  the  latter's  employment,  recognizing,  however,  the 
servant's  liberty  to  act  out  of  such  range,  and  relieving  the  master 
from  liabUity  when  the  eervant  thus  acta  not  on  his  master's  ac- 
count  but  his  own.  That  the  master  is  liable  for  the  servant's 
negligences  in  the  range  of  the  latter's  employment  is  an  element- 
^  See  Wjn'  Haftang  fiir  fremde  Culpa.    Zurich,  1867. 
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V 

ary  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  law  rests.^ 
"  The  liability  of  any  one,  other  than  the  party  actually  guilty  of 
any  wrongful  act,  proceeds  on  the  maxim,  quifacit  per  aliumfadt 
per  %e.  The  party  employing  has  the  selection  of  the  party  em- 
ployed, and  it  is  reasonable  diat  he  who  has  made  choice  of  an 
unskilful  or  careless  person  to  execute  his  orders,  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  injury  resulting  from  the  want  of  skill,  or  want 
of  care,  of  the  person  employed ;  but  neither  the  principle  of  the 
rule  nor  the  rule  itself  can  apply  to  a  case  where  the  party  sought 
to  be  charged  does  not  stand  in  the  character  of  employer  to  the 
party  by  whose  negligent  acts  the  injury  has  been  occasioned."  * 

So  by  Coleridge,  J.,*  it  is  said :  "  The  maxims  qui  facit  per 
aUwm  fadt  per  8e,  and  reBpondeat  superior^  are  unquestionable ; 
but  where  they  apply,  the  wrongful  act  is  properly  charged  to  be 
the  act  of  him  who  has  procured  it  to  be  done ;  he  is  sued  as  a 
principal  trespasser,  and  fiie  damage,  if  proved,  flows  directly  and 
immediately  from  his  act,  though  it  was  the  hand  of  another  — 
and  he  a  free  agent — that  was  employed." 

§  158.  Thus,  ^^  if  the  master  is  himself  driving  his  carriage,  and 
from  want  of  skill  causes  injury  to  a  passer-by,  he  is  of  course 
responsible  for  that  want  of  skill.  If,  instead  of  driving  the  car- 
riage with  his  own  hands,  he  employs  his  servant  to  drive  it,  the 
servant  is  but  an  instrument  set  in  motion  by  the  master.  It  was 
the  master's  will  that  the  servant  should  drive,  and  whatever  the 
servant  does  in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  master's  will  may  be 
treated  by  others  as  the  act  of  the  master :  qui  facit  per  cdium 
facit  per  w."  * 

§  159.   So  a  railroad  corporation  is  to  be  regarded  as  construc- 

^  Laugher  v.  Pointer,  5  B.  &  C.  W.  R.  R.  4  {Izch.  255;  So  Laugher  v. 
547;  Ramsden  v.  Bost.  &  A.  R.  R.  Pointer,  5  B.  &  C.  547 ;  Quarman  v, 
104  Mass.  117;  Wilton  v.  Middlesex  Bennett,  6  M.  &  W.  499;  Butler  v. 
R.   R.   107  Mass.   lOS;  Johnson    v.  Hunter,   7  H.   &  N.   826;    Overton 
Bruner,  61  Penn.  St.  58;  Allison  v.  v.  Freeman,  11  C.  B.  87S;  Peachj 
R.  R.  Co.  64  N.  C.  882;  Garretson  v.  v,  Rowland,  18  C.  B.  187;  Sadler  v. 
Duenckel,  5  Mo.  104  ;  Smith  v.  Web-  Henloch,  4  E.  &  B.  570 ;  Cuthberton  • 
ster,  28  Mich.  298 ;  Pickens  v.  Dieck-  v.  Parsons,  12  C.  B.  804 ;  Grajford  v. 
er,  21  Ohio  St.  212;  Pittsb.,  All.  &  M.  Nicholls,  9  Exch.  702 ;  Grote  v.  Ches- 
R.  R.  o.  Donahue,  70  Penn.  St.  119;  ter  &  H.  R.  R.  2  Exch.  251. 
Bagky  v.  Manch.  &c.  R.  R.,  L.  R.  6        «  Lumley  v.  Gye,  2  E.  &  B.  216. 
C.  B.  415;  Oliver  v.  N.  Pac.  Trans.        *  Judgm.  Hutchinson  v.  York,  New- 
Co.  8  Oregon,  184.  castle  k  Berwick  R.  C.  5  Exch.  850. 
y  Rolfe,  B.,  in  Reedie  v.  L.  k  N. 
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tively  present  in  all  acts  performed  by  its  general  agents  within 
the  range  of  their  ordinary  employments.^ 

§  160.  Need  he  no  specific  directions.  —  It  is  not  necessary  that 
there  should  be  specific  directions  as  to  the  particular  act.  It  is 
enough  if  the  general  relation  of  master  and  servant,  as  to  such 
act,  exists.^ 

^  Louisville,  Sec.  R.  R.  v.  Collins,  2  the  act  complained  of  was  not  done 

Duvall,  114;  Pittsburg,  &c.  R.  R.  v.  with  his  own  hand.      He  is  consid- 

Ruby,  38  Ind.  312 ;  in^  §  199.  ered  as  bound  to  guarantee  third  per- 

"  In   general,"   says    Lord    Cran-  sons  against  all  hurt  arising  from  the 

worth  (Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Reid,  carelessness  of  himself,  or  of  those 

8  Macq.  Sc.  App.  Cas.  266),  *<  it  is  acting  under  his  orders  in  the  course 

sufficient  for  this  purpose  (to  charge  of  his  business.    Third  persons  can- 

the  master)  to  show  that  the  person  not,  or  at  all  events  may  not,  know 

whose  neglect  caused  the  injury  was,  whether  the  particular  injury  com- 

at  the  time  when  it  was  occasioned,  plained  of  was  the  act  of  the  master 

acting  not  on  his  own  account  but  in  or  the  act  of  his  servant.     A  person 

the  course  of  his  employment  as  a  ser-  sustaining  injury  in  any  of  the  modes 

rant  in  the  business  of  a  master,  and  I  have  suggested  has  a  right  to  say, 

that  the  damage  resulted  from  the  ser-  I  was  no  party  to  your  carriage  being 

vant  so  employed  not  having   con-  driven  along  the  road,  to  your  shooir 

ducted  his  master's  business  with  due  ing  near  the  public  highway,  or  to 

care.    Li  such  a  case,  the   maxim,  your  being  engaged    in    building    a 

respondeat  superior  prevails,  and  the  house.    If  you  chose  to  do,  or  cause 

master  is  responsible.  to  be  done,  any  of  these  acts,  it  is  to 

**  Thus,  if  a  servant  driving  his  mas-  you,  and  not  to  your  servants,  I  must 

ter's  carriage  along  the  highway  care-  look  for  redress,  if  mischief  happens 

lessly  runs  over  a  by-stander,  or  if  a  to  me  as  their  consequence.    A  large 

gamekeeper  employed  to    kill  game  portion  of  the  ordinary  acts  of  life 

carelessly  fires  at  a  hare,  so  as  to  are  attended  with  some  risk  to  third 

shoot  a  person  passing  on  the  ground,  persons,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to 

or  if  a  workman  employed  by  a  builder  involve  others  in  risks  without  their 

in  building  a  house  negligently  throws  consent.    This  consideration  is  alone 

a  stone  or  brick  from  a  scaffold,  and  sufficient  to  justify  the  wisdom  of  the 

so  hurts  a  passer-by:    in  all  these  rule,  which  makes  the  person  by  whom 

cases  (and  instances  might  be  multi-  at  by  whose  orders  these  risks  are 

plied  indefinitely),  the  person  injured  incunred  responsible  to  third  persons 

has  a  right  to  treat  the  wrongful  or  for   any   ill   consequences   resulting 

careless*act  as  the  act  of  the  master,  from  due  want  of  skill  or  caution." 

^QuifacUperaliumfacUperse,   If  ^  Barwick    v.    £ng.    Joint    Stock 

the  master  himself  had  driven  his  car-  Bank,  L.  R.  2  Exch.  265 ;  Tuberville 

riage  improperly,  or  fired  carelessly,  v.   Stamp,   Raym.  266 ;    Seymour  v. 

or  negligenUy  thrown  the  stone  or  Greenwood,  7  H.  &  N.  855  y  Patten  o. 

brick,  he  would  have  been  directly  Rea,  2  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  606 ;  Mitchell  v. 

responsible;  and  the  law  does  not  per-  Crasweller,   18    C.  B.    237;    Storey 

mit  him  to  escape  liability  because  v,  Ashton,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  476. 
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§  161.  Thus  it  has  been  judicially  declared  in  England,^  that 
*Hhe  general  rule  is,  that  the  master  is  answerable  for  every  such 
wrong  of  the  servant  or  agent  as  is  committed  in  the  coarse  of 
the  service  and  for  the  master's  benefit,  though  no  express  com- 
mand or  privity  of  the  master  be  proved.  That  principle  is  acted 
upon  every  day  in  running-down  cases.  It  has  been  applied  also 
to  direct  trespass  to  goods,  as  in  the  case  of  holding  the  owners  of 
ships  liable  for  the  act  of  masters  abroad  improperly  selling  the 
cargo."  ^  It  applies,  also,  to  actions  of  false  imprisonment,  in 
cases  where  officers  of  railway  companies  improperly  or  negli- 
gently expel,  or  confine,  persons  who  are  supposed  to  come  within 
terms  of  the  by-laws.^  ^^It  is  true,"  as  has  been  said  by  the 
learned  judge  last  cited,  ^^that  the  master  has  not  authorized  the 
particular  act,  but  he  has  put  the  agent  in  his  place  to  do  that 
class  of  acts ;  and  he  must  be  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which 
the  agent  has  conducted  himself  in  doing  the  business  which  it 
was  the  act  of  the  master  to  place  him  in." 

So,  also,  as  is  said  by  Maule,  J.,^  the  master  ^^is  liable,  even 
though  the  servant  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  is  guilty  of  a 
deviation  or  a  failure  to  perform  it  in  the  strictest  and  most  con- 
venient manner.  But  where  the  servant  (as  will  presently  be 
seen  more  fully),  instead  of  doing  that  which  he  is  employed  to 
do,  does  something  which  he  is  not  employed  to  do  at  all,  the 
master  cannot  be  said  to  do  it  by  his  servant,  and  therefore  is 
not  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  the  servant  in  doing  it." 

§  162.  "  C<mr%e^'*  "  Bcope^^^  or  "  range  "  of  employment,  —  It 
has  been  already  said  that  to  make  the  master  liable  for  the  ser- 
vant's negligence,  this  negligence  must  be  in  the  course,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called  "scope,"  or  "range,"  of  the  latter's  employ- 
ment. 

§  168.  Ultistrations  of  what  may  be  considered  a9  "  cour%e^^^ 
"  9eope^^^  or  "  ranged  —  The  master  of  a  ship,^  in  making  a 
deviation  in  order  to  perform  salvage  services,  is  held  as  acting 
within  the  general  scope  of  his  authority,  and  therefore  the  own- 
ers are  liable  for  damage  caused  by  a  collision  occurring  through 
the  master's  negligence  while  so  deviating  from  his  track. 

^  Berwick   v.    Eng.    Joint    Stock  £.  &  E.  672 ;  Hamilton  t;.  Third  At. 

Bank,  L.  B.  2  Exch.  265.  B.  B.  58  N.  Y.  25. 

9  Ewbank  v.  Nutting,  7  C.  B.  797.  «  18  C.  B.  247. 

•  Goff  V.  Great  Korthem  B.  C.  8  *  The  Thetis,  L.  B.  2  Adm.  865. 
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For  the  driver  of  a  street  car  to  invite  and  permit  children  to 
ride  on  its  platform  without  pay,  is  an  act  sufficiently  within  the 
range  of  the  driver's  employment  to  make  the  road  liable  for 
injuries  incurred  by  one  of  the  children  through  the  driver's 
negligence.^  Yet  the  principle  of  the  last  cited  cases  cannot  be 
stretched  so  as  to  imply  authority  on  the  part  of  the  engineer  of 
a  locomotive  to  invite  a  child  on  the  machinery.  Thus  in  a  Penn- 
sylvania case,^  the  evidence  was  that  of  a  train  of  cars  belonging 
to  the  defendants  coming  into  a  city,  the  engine,  tender,  and  one 
car  were  detached  from  the  remainder,  and  run  under  the  charge 
of  the  fireman  in  the  engineer's  place,  to  a  water-istation  belong- 
ing to  the  defendants.  At  the  station,  the  fireman  asked  a  boy 
ten  years  old,  standing  there,  to  turn  on  the  water ;  whilst  he 
was  climbing  on  the  tender  to  put  in  the  hose,  the  remainder  of 
the  train  came  down  vrith  their  ordinary  force,  and  struck  the 
car  attached  to  the  engine.  The  jar  threw  the  boy  under  the 
wheel  and  he  was  killed.  In  an  action  by  the  parents  for  his 
death,  it  was  ruled  that  it  not  being  in  the  scope  of  the  engi- 
neer's or  fireman's  employment  to  ask  any  one  to  come  on  the 
engine,  the  defendants  were  not  liable.' 

§  164.  So  persons  employed  to  repair  a  particular  road  have 
been  held  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  their  servants  in  leav- 

^  Wilton  V,  Middlesex  B.  B.  107  fireman  which  can  embrace  a  request 

Mass.  169.  to  perform  the  fireman's  duty.    £yen 

*  Flower  v.  Penn.  B.  B.  Co.  69  Pa.  an  adult  to  whom  no  injury  would  be 
St.  210.  likely  to  ensue  could  not  justify  under 

*  In  the  last  cited  case  this  point  is  the  fireman's  request.  Much  less  can 
thus  satisfactorily  discussed  by  Ag-  there  be  any  presumption  of  authority 
new,  J. :  ....'*  The  business  of  to  invite  a  boy  of  tender  years  to  per- 
an  engineer  requires  skill  and  con-  form  a  service,  which  required  him  to 
stant  attention  and  watchfulness ;  and  clamber  up  thie  side  of  the  engine  or 
that  of  a  fireman  requires  some  skill  tender.  It  was  a  wrong  on  the  part  of 
and  much  attention.  They  are  in  the  fireman  to  ask  such  a  youth  to  do 
charge  of  a  machine  of  vast  power,  it.  Whether  the  boy  could  be  treated 
and  large  capacity  for  mischief.  The  as  a  mere  trespasser  is  scarcely  the 
responsibility  resting  on  them,  and  es-  question.  His  youth  might  possibly 
pecially  on  Uie  engineer,  is  great,  and  excuse  concurrent  negligence  where 
neither  should  be  permitted  to  dele-  there  is  clear  negligence  on  the 
gate  the  performance  of  his  duties  to  part  of  the  company.  Such  were  the 
others.  In  doing  so  without  permis-  cases  of  Lynch  v,  Nurdin,  1  A.  &  £. 
sion,  they  transcend  their  powers.  N.  S.  29  (41  E.  C.  L.  422)  ;  Bauch  v. 
There  cannot,  therefore,  be  any  gen-  Loyd  &  Hill,  7  Casey,  85S." 

eral  authority  in  the  engineer  and 
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ing  a  heap  of  stones  on  the  highway  against  which  the  plaintiff, 
on  a  dark  night,  drove,  upsetting  his  cart,  and  being  thereby 
damaged.^ 

§  165.  A  stevedore  employed  to  ship  iron  rails  had  a  foreman 
whose  duty  it  was  (assisted  by  laborers),  to  carry  the  rails  from 
the  quay  to  the  ship  after  the  carman  had  brought  them  to  the 
quay  and  unloaded  them  there.  The  carman  not  unloading  the 
rails  to  the  foreman's  satisfaction,  the  latter  got  into  the  cart  and 
threw  out  some  of  them  so  negligently  that  one  fell  upon  and 
injured  the  plaintiff  who  was  passing  by.  It  was  held  in  the 
English  common  pleas  (per  Grove  and  Denman,  JJ.,  Brett,  J. 
dissenting),  that  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  foreman 
was  acting  within  the  course  of  his  employment,  so  as  to  render 
the  stevedore  responsible  for  his  acts.^ 

§  166.  So  where  the  defendant,  a  contractor  under  a  district 
board,  was  engaged  in  constructing  a  sewer,  and  employed  men 
with  horses  and  carts,  and  the  men  so  employed  were  allowed  an 
hour  for  dinner,  but  were  not  permitted  to  go  home  to  dine  or  to 
leave  their  horses  and  carts ;  but  one  of  the  men  went  home  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  out  of  the  direct  line  of  his  work  to  his  din- 
ner, and  left  his  horse  unattended  in  the  street  before  his  door. 
The  horse  ran  away  and  damaged  certain  railings  belonging  to  > 
the  plaintiff ;  it  was  held  that  it  was  properly  left  to  the  jury  to 
say  whether  the  driver  was  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employ- 
ment, and  that  they  were  justified  in  finding  that  he  was.^ 

§  167.  The  plaintiff,  a  passenger  on  another  road,  on  walking 
across  a  platform  occupied  by  the  defendants  in  company  with 
other  railroad  companies,  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  a  por- 
ter, a  servant  of  the  defendants,  in  dropping  from  a  truck  a 
portmanteau,  which  fell  on  the  plaintiff.  The  defendants  were 
held  by  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  in  1870,  liable  for  the  porter^s 
negligence.^ 

§  168.  But  when  the  servant  departs  from  the  performance  of 
his  master's  business,  and  wrongfully,  though  with  the  master's 
materials  unlawfully  taken,  undertakes  to  do  something  on  his 

1  Foreman  v.  Mayor  of  Canterbury,  *  Whatman  v.  Pearson,  L.  R.  8  C. 

L.  B.  6  Q.  B.  214.  P.  422. 

3  Bums  V.  Poulson,  L.  B.  S  C.  B.  «  Tebbutt  v.  Bristol  &  £z.  B.  R. 

863.  Co.,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  78. 
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own  account,  the  master  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  the  servant's 
negKgence.1 

Thus  in  a  leading  case,  the  master  has  been  held  not  to  be  lia- 
ble for  the  negligence  of  a  servant  who  burned  a  house  down  in 
trying  to  cleanse  a  chimney,  it  being  shown  that  the  servant's 
duty  was  not  to  cleanse  the  chimney  but  only  to  light  the  fire.^ 

So  where  a  coachman,  after  having  used  his  master's  horse  and 
carriage  in  going  upon  an  errand  for  his  master,  instead  of  taking 
them  to  the  stable,  used  them  in  going  upon  an  errand  of  his 
own,  without  his  master's  knowledge  or  consent,  and,  while  doing 
so,  he  negligently  ran  into  and  injured  the  plaintiff's  horse ;  it 
was  ruled  that  his  master  was  not  liable.^ 

§  169.  So  in  another  case,^  it  appeared  that  the  defendant 
bought  some  boards  from  the  plaintiff,  a  timber  merchant,  and  at 
the  defendant's  request  the  plaintiff  gave  him  permission  to  use 
his  shed  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  sign-board.  The  defendant 
employed  D.,  a  carpenter,  to  make  the  sign-board  at  a  fixed  price, 
and  D.  used  the  shed  for  that  purpose,  with  the  plaintiff's  knowl- 
edge. D.,  while  so  working,  lighted  a  pipe  from  a  match  with  a 
shaving,  which  he  accidentally  dropped,  and  the  shed  was  burnt 
down ;  and  upon  an  action  being  brought  against  the  defendaut, 
it  was  held,  that  he  was  not  liable ;  for  that  the  act  of  D.  was 
not  a  negligent  act  within  the  scope  of  his  authority.  In  the 
course  of  giving  the  judgment  of  the  court,  Martin,  B.,  said : 
^^  Now,  we  are  not  aware  of  any  authority  which  shows  that  any 
contract  exists  between  a  person  so  occupying  a  shed  under  a 
license  beyond  that  which  the  law  would  itself  impose  in  respect 
of  negligence ;  and  we  think,  therefore,  that  the  only  duty  which 
was  imposed  upon  the  defendant  was,  that  there  should  not  be 
negligence  in  the  use  of  the  shed ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  the  em- 
ployment, Davis,  the  carpenter,  had  been  guilty  of  any  negligence 
which  could  be  at  all  applicable  to  the  employment  in  which  he 
was  engaged,  it  may  be  that  the  defendant  would  be  responsible ; 
but  we  think,  upon  the  best  consideration  that  we  can  give  to  the 

^  Mitchell  V.  Crassweller,  IS  C.  B.  '  McKenzie  v.  McLeod,  10  Bing. 

287;  Sleath  v.  Wilson,   9   C.  &  P.  885. 

607;  Peachey  v.  Rowland,   18  C.  B.  *  Sheridan    t;.   Charlick,   4    Daly, 

182;  Graj  v.  PuUen,  5  B.  &  S.  970;  888. 

Sadler  v.  Henlock,  4  E.  &  B.  570;  «  Williams  v.  Jones,  8  Hor.  &  C. 

Williams  v.  Jones,  8  H.  &  C.  602.  256  ;  33  L.  T.  Ex.  297. 
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case,  it  is  impossible  to  hold,  that  a  man  who'  employs  another  for 
a  sum  of  money  to  do  a  job  is  to  be  responsible  because  that  man 
does  a  very  natural  and  common  act,  and  lights  a  pipe,  which  the 
jury  have  found  to  be  a  negligent  act ;  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
that  casts  any  liability  upon  the  employer.  If  the  facts  were 
correctly  found  by  the  verdict,  Davis  himself  would  be  liable  and 
responsible  for  this  negligence,  for  he  would  have  acted  n^li- 
gently  when  on  the  premises  of  another  person,  towards  whom  he 
was,  at  all  events,  bound  to  use  reasonable  care  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  premises  from  injury,  and  therefore  the  action 
would  lie  against  him." 

§  170.  So,  where  the  defendant,  a  wine  merchant,  sent  his  car- 
man and  clerk  with  a  horse  and  cart  to  deliver  some  wine,  and 
bring  back  some  empty  bottles  ;  on  their  return,  when  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  defendant's  offices,  the  carman,  instead 
of  performing  his  duty,  and  driving  to  the  defendant's  offices,  de- 
positing the  bottles,  and  taking  the  horse  and  cart  to  stables  in 
the  neighborhood,  was  induced  by  the  clerk  (it  being  after  busi- 
ness hours)  to  drive  in  quite  another  direction  on  business  of  the 
clerk's,  and  while  they  were  thus  driving  the  plaintiff  was  run 
over,  owing  to  the  n^ligence  of  the  carman ;  it  was  ruled  that 
the  defendant  was  not  liable ;  for  that  the  carman  was  not  doing 
the  act,  in  doing  which  he  had  been  guilty  of  negligence,  in  the 
course  of  his  employment  as  servant.^ 

^  Story  p.  Ashtoo,  L.  B.  4  Q.  B.  476.  the  coarse  of  his  employment  as  ser- 

« I  am  of  opmion,"  said  Cockbnm,  C.  yant.    I  am  very  far  fixim  saying,  if 

J^  ^  that  the  rule  must  be  discharged,  the  servant  when  going  on  his  maa- 

I  think  the  judgments  of  Maule  and  ter^s  business  took  a  somewhat  longer 

Cresewell,  JJ.,  in  Mitchell  v.  Crass-  road,  that  owing  to  this  deviation  he 

weller,^  express  the  true  view  of  the  would  cease  to  be  in  the  employment 

Iaw,  and  the  view  which  we  ought  to  of  the  master,  so  as  to  divest  the  lat- 

abide  by;  and  that  we  cannot  adopt  ter  of  all  liability;  in  such  cases  it 

the  view  of  Erskine,  J.,  in  Sleath  v.  is  a  question  of  degree  as  to  how  far 

Wilson,'  that  it  is  because  the  master  the  deviation  could  be  considered  a 

has  intrusted  the  servant  with  the  separate  journey.    Such  a  considera- 

eontrol  of  the  horse  and  cart  that  the  tion  is  not  applicable  to  the  present 

master  is  responsible.    The  true  rule  case,  because  here  the  carman  started 

it,  that  the  master  is  only  responsible  on  an  entirely  new  and  independent 

ao  long  as  the  servant  can  be  said  to  journey  which  had  nothing  at  all  to 

be  doing  the  act,  in  the  doing  of  do  with  his  emplojrment.    It  is  true 

which  he  is  guilty  of  negligence,  in    that  in  Mitchell  v,  Crassweller  *  the 

■»««^«»»i»™i«»*»«— — ■— — ^-^»— ^■■— ^^^-^— ^"^— ^■^«— ™— — «^^— ^"— i"-^— ^^^— '^"-^^■^'"••"^^^•"■^^■'~^^^"^^"— ^— ^— ""^i^p*™* 

I  lSC.B.S87i  tt L.  J. C.  P.  100.  •  1SC.B.987;  tt  L.  J. a  P.  100. 

<  9  G.  &  P.  607,  612. 
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§  171.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the  negligence  ica%  in  di-- 
rect  disobedience  to  master^s  private  instructions*  —  Where  the 
servant  is  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  employment,  the  master 
is  responsible,  even  for  an  act  ^^  the  very  reverse  of  that  which 
the  servant  was  actually  directed  to  do/'  ^  Thus,  in  an  English 
case,^  the  evidence  was  that  a  servant,  employed  by  the  defend- 
ants to  drive  their  omnibus,  drew  his  omnibus  across  the  road  in 
front  of  a  rival  omnibus  of  the  plaintiff  to  block  the  latter,  and 
in  so  doing  collided  with  and  injured  the  plaintiff's  omnibus.  It 
was  proved  that  the  defendants'  servant  had  express  directions 
from  his  masters  not  to  obstruct  other  omnibuses ;  and  he  proved 
that  he  did  it  on  purpose,  and  to  serve  the  plaintiff's  driver  as  the 
latter  had  served  him.  On  the  trial  of  the  case  the  judge  (Mar- 
tin, B.)  directed  the  jury  that  if  the  defendants'  driver  acted  care- 
lessly, recklessly,  wantonly,  or  improperly,  but  in  the  course  of  his 

servant  had  got  nearly  if  not  quite  '<  Lush,  J. :  I  am  of  the  same  opin- 
home,  while,  in  the  present  case,  the  ion.  The  question  in  all  such  cases 
carman  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  as  the  present  is,  whether  the  servant 
home ;  but  still  he  started  on  what  was  doing  that  which  the  master  em- 
maj  be  considered  a  new  journey  en-  ployed  him  to  do.  If  he  was,  the  ma»- 
tirely  for  his  own  butiiness,  as  distinct  ter  is  liable  for  the  negligence  just  as 
from  that  of  his  master ;  and  it  would  if  he  himself  was  guilty  of  it.  Here 
be  going  a  great  deal  too  far  to  say  the  employment  was  to  deliver  the 
ihat  under  such  circumstances  the  wine,  and  carry  the  empty  bottles 
master  was  liable.*'  home;  and  if  he  had  been  merely 
*'  Mellor,  J. :  I  am  of  the  same  going  a  roundabout  way  home,  the 
opinion.  Generally  speaking,  the  master  would  have  been  liable;  but 
master  is  answerable  for  the  negli-  he  had  started  on  an  entirely  new 
gent  doing  of  what  he  employs  his  journey  on  his  own  or  his  fellow-ser- 
servant  to  do ;  and  it  is  not,  as  Cress-  vant's  account,  and  could  not  in  any 
well,  J.,  says,  because  the  servant,  in  way  be  said  to  be  carrying  out  hia 
executing  his  master's  orders,  does  so  master's  employment.'* 
in  a  roundabout  way,  that  the  master  ^  Kelly,  C.  B.,  in  Bayley  v.  Man- 
is  to  be  exonerated  from  liability.  Chester,  Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire  Ry. 
But  here,  though  the  carman  started  Co.,  Law  Rep.  8  C.  P.  15S  (Exch. 
on  his  master's  business,  and  had  de-  Ch.);  aff.  S,  C.  Law  Rep.  7  C.  P.  445 ; 
livered  the  wine  and  collected  the  Bums  r.  Poulson,  Law  Rep.  8  C.  P. 
empty  bottles,  when  he  had  got  within  563  ;  Joel  «.  Morrison,  6  C.  &  P.  501 ; 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  defend-  Whatman  v.  Pearson,  Law  Rep.  8  C. 
ant's  office,  he  proceeded  in  a  directly  P.  422 ;  Cosgrove  v.  Ogden,  49  N.  T. 
opposite  direction,  and  as  soon  as  he  '  (4  Sick.)  255;  Weed  p.  R  R  17  K. 
started  in  that  direction  he  was  doing  Y.  362;  South  wick  v.  Estes,  7  Cush. 
nothing  for  his  master;  on  the  con-  385;  Priester  v.  Angley,  5  Rich.  44. 
trary,  every  step  he  drove  was  away  '  Limpus  v.  London  Gen.  Om.  Co. 
from  his  duty."                                   '  1  Hur.  &  C.  526. 
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employment,  and  in  doing  that  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  defendants,  then  the  defendants  were  responsi- 
Ue  for  the  act  of  their  servant,  and  that  the  instructions  given  by 
the  defendants  to  the  driver  not  to  obstruct  other  omnibuses,  if  he 
did  not  observe  them,  were  immaterial  as  to  the  question  of  the 
master's  liability ;  but  that  if  the  true  character  of  the  driver's 
act  was,  that  it  was  an  act  of  his  own,  and  in  order  to  effect  a 
purpose  of  his  own,  then  the  defendants  were  not  responsible. 
Upon  this  direction  being  excepted  to,  the  .exchequer  chamber 
held  that  it  was  correct.  Willes,  J.,  in  giving  his  judgment,  said : 
^  It  appears  clearly  to  me  that  this  was  (and  it  was  treated  by 
nay  brother  Martin  as)  a  case  of  improper  driving,  and  not  a  case 
in  which  the  servant  did  anything  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  master,  and  out  of  the  course  of 
his  employment,  a  fact  upon  which  it  appears  to  me  that  the  case 
turns.  This  omnibus  of  the  defendants  was  driven  in  before  the 
omnibus  of  the  plaintiff.  Now,  of  course,  one  may  say,  that  it  is 
no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  servant  to  obstruct  another  onmibus,  and 
that  in  this  case  the  servant  had  distinct  orders  not  to  obstruct 
the  other  omnibus.  I  beg  to  say,  in  my  opinion,  those  instruc- 
tions were  perfectly  immaterial.  If  they  were  disregarded,  the 
law  casts  upon  the  master  the  liability  for  the  acts  of  his  servant, 
in  the  course  of  his  employment,  and  the  law  is  not  so  futile  as  to 
allow  the  master,  by  giving  secret  instructions  to  a  servant,  to  set 
aside  his  liability.  I  hold  it  to  be  perfectly  immaterial  that  the 
masters  directed  the  servant  not  to  do  the  act  which  he  did.  As 
well  might  it  be  said,  that  if  a  master,  employing  a  servant,  told 
him  that  he  should  never  break  the  law,  he  might  thus  absolve 
himself  from  all  liability  for  any  act  of  the  servant,  though  in 
the  course  of  the  employment.''  *^  I  am  also  of  opinion,"  said 
Byles,  J.,  ^*  that  my  brother  Martin's  direction  in  this  case  was 
correct.  He  uses  the  words,  *  in  the  course  of  his  employment,' 
which,  as  my  brother  Willes  has  pointed  out,  are  expressions  di- 
rectly justified  by  the  decisions.  His  direction,  as  I  understand 
it,  amounts  to  this :  that  if  a  servant  acts  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
master's  business  with  the  intention  of  benefiting  his  master,  and 
not  to  benefit  or  gratify  himself,  then  the  master  is  responsible, 
although  it  were  in  one  sense  a  wilful  act  on  the  part  of  the  ser- 
vant. Now,  it  is  said,  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  master's 
instructions.    That  might  be  said  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
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hondred,  where  actionfi  are  brought  against  the  master  to  reooyer 
damages  for  the  reckless  driving  of  a  servant.  It  is  said  that  it 
was  an  ill^al  act.  So,  in  almost  every  case  of  an  action  against 
the  master  for  the  negligent  driving  of  a  servant,  an  illegal  act  is 
imputed  to  the  servant."  ^ 

§  172.  Nbtnec^9sarjf  that  the  $erviee  $hould  have  been  permor 
nent.  A  special  eerviee^  far  a  particular  period  or  purpoee^  i$ 
enough  to  conetitute  the  liabUitjf^  provided  the  servant  at  the  time 
is  acting  within  the  general  scope  of  his  employment,  and  is  not 
obeying  the  directions  of  a  third  person '  who  has  some  title  to 
give  directions,^  such  person  not  being  an  intermediate  agent 
of  the  master,'  and  is  not  wilfully  acting  for  himself  instead  of 
for  his  master.® 

§  178.  Nor  does  it  matter  that  the  servant  is  in  the  general 
employ  of  third  persofis. — Hence  it  is  a  logical  inference  that  the 
principle  does  not  cease  to  operate  when  the  servant  is  in  the  em- 
ploy of  a  third  person,  if  released  for  the  particular  work  in  ques- 
tion. Thus  the  fact  that  a  person,  who,  being  in  charge  of  a  horse 
with  the  assent  of  its  owner,  and  engaged  on  his  business,  caused 
an  injury  by  n^ligent  riding,  was  in  the  general  employment  of 
a  third  person,  does  not  exempt  the  owner  of  the  horse  from  lia- 
bility for  the  injury,  unless  the  relation  of  the  third  person  to  the 
business  was  such  as  to  give  him  exclusive  control  of  the  means 
and  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  and  exclusive  direction  of  the 
persons  employed  therefor.^ 

So,  as  is  said  by  Parke,  J.,*  *^  there  may  be  special  circum- 
stances which  may  render  the  hirer  of  job-horses  and  servants 
responsible  for  the  neglect  of  a  servant,  though  not  liable  by  vir- 
tue of  the  general  relation  of  master  and  servant.  He  may 
become  so  by  his  own  conduct,  as  by  taking  the  actual  manage- 

1  See  also  Green  «.  The  Ixmdon  ^  Oarretxen  v.  Dnenckel,  60  Mo. 

General  Omnibus  Ca  7  Com.  B.  (N.  104. 

8.)  290.  «  Stone  v.  Oartwrigbt,  6  Tenn.  41 1 ; 

>  McLaughlin  v,  Pryor,  4  M.  &  G.  Brown  v.  Lent,  20  Vt.  529. 

48;  1  C^  &  M.  854;  Croft  v.  AlUson,  •  Mitchell  v.  Crassweller,  13  C.  B. 

4  B.  &  Aid.  590 ;  Taremer  v.  Little,  287 ;  Storey  v.  Ashton,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B. 

5  Bing.  N.  C.  678 ;  WheaOey  v.  i*at-  478 ;  Story  on  Agency,  f  451,  note  by 
rick,  8  M.  &  W.  650;  Wilion  v.  P»-  Green. 

Terly,  2  N.  H.  548.  7  Kimball  v.  Cushman,  108  Mass. 

•  Murphy  v.  Caralli,  8  H.  &  C.  462 ;  194. 

Coomes  v.  Houghton,  102  Mass.  211 ;  8  Qnannan  v.  Burnett,  6  M.  8c  W. 

KfaabaU  v.  Coshman,  108  Mass.  184.  499. 
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ment  of  the  honea,  or  ordering  the  seryant  to  drive  in  a  partic- 
ular manner  which  occasions  the  damage  complained  of.'* 

§  174.  No  liability  for  work  merely  accepted  and  performed 
prior  to  acceptance.  —  A  person  contracting  to  do  a  particular 
job  does  not,  by  accepting  and  paying  for  work  done  thereon  by 
a  mechanic  without  his  prior  authority,  make  himself  liable 
for  injuries  caused  to  a  third  person  by  a  negligent  act  com- 
mitted by  the  mechanic  while  doing  the  work,  but  not  a  part  or 
result  of  the  work  itself.  *^  This  would  not  be  an  adoption  by  the 
defendant  of  anything  that  was  not  a  part  of  or  result  from  the 
work  thus  accepted.  It  would  not,  of  itself,  establish  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant,  with  all  its  incidental  consequences."  ^ 

§  175.  Not  neceeeary  that  appointment  should  spring  directly 
from  master.  —  Nor  is  the  case  varied  when  the  servants  are  ap- 
pointed by  middle-men.  Thus  a  railroad  corporation  on  this  prin- 
ciple is  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  its  subalterns  of  the 
lowest  grade,  provided  they  are  in  the  range  of  its  appointments ;  * 
a  municipal  corporation  for  negligence  of  sub-contractors;'  the 
owner  of  a  mine,  who  controls  it,  for  the  negligence  of  und6l> 
servants  who  are  appointed  by  a  manager  whom  the  owner 
appoints;^  the  owner  of  property  who  receives  its  profits,  but 
deputes  its  intermediate  management  to  an  agent,  for  the  negli- 
gence of  the  laborers  whom  the  agent  appoints  ;*  and  the  owner 
of  a  ship  for  the  negligence  of  the  crew  who  are  selected  by  the 
master  at  the  owner's  desire,  the  master  being  selected  by  the 
owner.*  But  the  mere  fact  that  an  owner  has  the  power  of  re- 
moving workmen  appointed  by  a  contractor  not  under  the  own- 
er's control,  does  not  make  the  owner  responsible  for  the  work* 
man's  negligence.^ 

§  176.  But  there  must  ie  the  power  of  appointment  or  super- 

^  CoooMt  «.  Eonghton,  lOS  Msm.  790;  Sujdam  0.  Moore,  8  Barb.  858  ; 

211.  Althorf  9.  Wolf,  28  N.  Y.  865. 

s  Mseku  V.  LottdoD  Ic  6.  W.  E.  a       *  liarUn  v.  Temperley, 4  Q.B.  898; 

SExch.415.    Sso  Flower  9.  Pens.  B.  Doaford  «.  IVattlee,  18  M.  Ic  W.  589; 

B.  69  Peim.  St  810,  ee  to  limit  of  eer-  Feftton   v.   Citjr  of    Bubliii    Steam 

wsM^s   power  of   ftppointing  mbal*  Packet  Go.  8  Ad.  k  £1.  885 ;  Cuth* 

terns.  bertfos  «.  Parsont,  13  C.  B.  804; 

•  Haalnizg  Turnpike  Co.  v.  City  of  Shatter  v.  MeKellar,  7  E.  &  B.  784. 
Buffalo^  1  K.  Y.  Sup.  Ct.  587.  7  Beedie  v.  London  &  N.  W.  B.  R. 

«  5  B.  Ic  C.  554.  4  Exch.  844.     See  OvertoA  0.  Free- 

.  *  Holnes  vl  Orion,  8  C.  &  N.  a  man,  il  C.  B.  867. 
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vision  reserved.^  —  A  brig,  which  was  towed  at  the  Btern  of  a 
steamboat,  employed  in  the  business  of  towing  vessels  in  the  river 
Mississippi,  below  New  Orieans,  was,  through  the  negligence  of 
the  master  and  crew  of  the  steamboat,  over  whom  those  in  charge 
of  the  brig  had  no  control,  brought  into  collision  with  a  schooner 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  river.  A  suit  was  brought  by  the  owners 
of  the  schooner  against  the  owner  of  the  brig  for  the  damages 
sustained  by  the  collision ;  and  the  question  was,  whether  he  was 
liable  therefor.  It  was  held,  upon  full  argument,  that  he  was 
not,  upon  the  ground  that  the  master  and  crew  of  the  steamboat 
were  not  the  servants  of  the  owner  of  the  brig;  were  not  ap- 
pointed by  him;  did  not  receive  their  wages  or  salaries  from 
him ;  he  having  no  power  to  order  or  control  them  in  their  move- 
ments.* 

The  defendants  were  employed  by  certain  paving  commission- 
ers, to  pave  a  particular  district,  and  contracted  with  B.  to  pave 
one  of  the  streets  included  in  such  district.  B.'s  workmen,  while 
paving  the  street,  left  a  heap  of  stones  at  night  in  so  unsafe  a 
position  that  the  plaintiff  fell  over  it  and  sustained  an  injury. 
No  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  the  defendants  in  any  way 
sanctioned  the  placing  of  the  stones ;  and  it  appeared  that  B.  was 
in  reality  acting  under  the  directions  of  the  engineer  and  surveyor 
of  the  commissioners.  It  was  held  that  as  the  relation  of  master 
and  servant  did  not  here  exist  between  the  defendants  and  B.'s 
employees,  the  defendants  were  not  responsible  for  the  latter*s 
negligence.^  But  where  the  owner  of  land  employs  a  contractor 
to  make  certain  excavations  on  the  sidewalk  adjoining  such  land, 
reserving  a  right  to  supervise  the  contractor's  work  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  the  contractor  leaves  the  sidewalk  in  a  dangerous  con- 
dition, of  which  the  owner  has  notice ;  the  owner  is  liable  for 
damages  caused  by  such  negligence.^ 

^  See  Knight  v.  Fox,  5  Exch.  721 ;  *  Overton  v.  IVeeman,  11   C.  B. 

BnrgesB  v.  Gray,  1  C.  B.  578;  Beedie  867 ;  Rapson  p.  Cubitt,  9  M.  &  W. 

V.  London  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  4  Exch.  710.    See  also  Cnthbertson  «.  Piar- 

S44;  McGoire  v.  Grant,  1  Dutch.  S56;  sons,  12  C.  B.  S04 ;  Allen  r.  Hajrward, 

Elder  v.  Bemis,  2  Mete.  599 ;  Ballon  7  Q.  B.  960 ;  Mersey  Dock  Thistees 

V.  Famnm,  9  Allen,  47;    Gorbin  v.  r.  Gibbs,  11  H.  L.  Gas.  686;  Scrir- 

Mills,    27    Gonn.    274 ;     Stevens    v.  ener  r.  Fask,  18  G.  B.  N.  S.  785. 

Squires,  6  N.  Y.  485 ;  Williamson  v.  «  City  of  Ghieago  r.    Bobbins,  2 

Wadswortb,  49  Barb.  294;  Merrick  Black,  U.  Sw  419;  Gongreve  v.  Morgan, 

V.  Brainerd,  88  Barb.  574.  5  Duer,  495 ;  Gongreve  v.  Smith,  18  N. 

>  Sproul  V.  Hemingway,  14  Pick.  1.  Y.  79;  Greed  v.Hartma&,29K.Y.591. 
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§  177.  Melationship  of  master  and  servant  must  exist  as  to  the  act 
the  impetfeet  performance  of  which  constitutes  the  negligence  com- 
plained of^  —  Thus  in  a  leading  English  case,  A.  the  owner  of  a 
carriage,  hired  to  draw  his  carriage,  of  B.  a  stable-keeper,  a  pair 
of  horses  for  a  day,  the  driver  C.  to  be  appointed  by  the  stable- 
keeper,  and  there  being  no  evidence  of  any  adoption  or  recogni- 
tion by  A.  of  C.  as  his  servant.  Throngh  the  negligence  of  C. 
injury  occurred  to  D.  It  was  held  by  Lord  Tenterden,  C.  J., 
and  Littledale,  J.,  that  A.  was  not  responsible  for  C.'s  negligence.. 
**  According  to  the  rules  of  law,''  said  Littledale,  J.,  ^^  every  man 
is  answerable  for  injuries  occasioned  by  his  own  personal  negli- 
gence ;  and  he  is  answerable  also  for  acts  done  by  the  negligence 
of  those  whom  the  law  denominates  his  servants  ;  because  such 
servants  represent  the  master  himself,  and  their  acts  stand  upon 
the  same  footing  as  his  own.  And  in  the  present  case,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  coachman,  by  whose  negligence  the  injury 
was  received,  is  to  be  considered  a  servant  of  the  defendant.  For 
the  acts  of  a  man's  own  domestic  servants  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  law  makes  him  responsible ;  and  if  this  accident  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  a  coachman  who  constituted  a  part  of  the  defendant's 
own  &mily,  there  would  be  no  doubt  of  the  defendant's  liability ; 
and  the  reason  is  that  he  is  hired  by  the  master  either  personally, 
or  by  those  who  are  intrusted  by  the  master  with  the  hiring  of  ser- 
vant, and  he  is  therefore  selected  by  the  master  to  do  the  busi- 
ness required  of  him."  And  this  applies  to  ^^  other  servants 
whom  the  master  or  owner  selects  and  appoints  to  do  any  work  ; 
or  superintend  any  business,  although  such  servants  be  not  in  the 
immediate  employ  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  master."  ' 
So,  where'  the  owner  of  a  carriage  hired  four  post-horses  and 
two  postilions  of  A.,  a  livery  stable-keeper,  for  the  day,  to 
nm  from  London  to  Epsom  and  back,  and  in  returning,  the  poe- 

1  McLMgUin  0.  Fkyor,  4  Scott,  N.  &  N.  358;  S.  C.  6  Ibid.  359 ;  Smith  v. 

B.  655 ;  S.C.  I  Car.  &  M.  854 ;  Quar-  Lawrence,  S  Man.  &  By.  1 ;  Sammell 

man  v.  Burnett,  6  M.  &  W.  499;  the  v.  Wright,  5  Esp.  N.  P.  C.  268 ;  Scott 

Judgments  of  Abbott,  C.  J.,  and  Lit-  v.  Scott,  2  Stark.  N.  P.  C.  438 ;  Brady 

tiedale,  J.,  in  Laugher  o.  Pointer,  5  B.  v.  Giles,  1  M.  &  Bob.  494 ;  per  Pat- 

ft  C.  547 ;  Dal/ell  «.  Tyrer,  £.,  B.  k  teson,  J.,  8  A.  &  £.  889. 

E.  898 ;  Hart  v.  Crowlej,  12  A.  &  £.  *  Laugher  o.  Pointer,  5  B.  &  C.  547. 

378;  Tayerner  v.  Little,  5  Bing.  N.  C.  *  Smith   v,  Lawrence,  2  Man.   & 

678;  Croft  v.  Alison,  4  B.  &  Aid.  590;  B.  1. 
Jodgm.,  Seymonr  v.  Greenwood,  7  H. 
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tilioDS  damaged  the  carriage  of  B. ;  —  it  was  held,  that  A., 
as  owner  of  the  horses  and  master  of  the  postilions,  was  liable  to 
B.  for  such  damage.^ 

So  in  another  English  case,*  the  lessee  of  a  ferry  hired  of  tlie 
defendants  for  the  day  a  steamer  with  a  crew  to  carry  his  passen- 
gers across.  The  plaintiff,  haying  paid  his  fare  to  H.,  passed 
across  on  the  steamer,  and  while  on  board  was  injured  by  the 
breaking  of  a  rope,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  crew  in  the  man- 
ner of  mooring ;  and  it  was  held,  that  the  crew  remained  the  ser- 
yants  of  the  defendants,  who  were  therefore  liable  for  their  negli- 
gence ;  and  that,  as  the  negligence  was  such  as  would  have  made 
the  defendants  liable  to  a  mere  stranger,  and  the  plaintiff  was  on 
board  with  their  consent,  it  was  immaterial  that  he  was  a  passen- 
ger under  a  contract  with  H. 

The  defendants,^  two  elderly  ladies,  being  possessed  of  a  car* 
riage  of  their  own,  were  furnished  by  a  job-master  with  a  pair  of 
horses  with  a  driver  by  the  day  or  drive.  They  gave  the  driver  a 
gratuity  for  each  day's  drive,  provided  him  with  a  livery  hat  and 
coat,  which  were  kept  in  their  house ;  and  after  he  had  driven 
them  constantly  for  three  years,  and  was  taking  off  his  livery  in 
their  hall,  the  horses  started  off  with  their  carriage  and  inflicted 
an  injury  upon  the  plaintiff.  It  was  held,  that  the  defendants 
were  not  responsible,  as  the  coachman  was  not  their  servant,  but 
the  servant  of  the  job-master.  Tet  as  has  been  already  seen,  a 
person  may  under  such  circumstances  render  himself  personally 
liable  by  giving  special  directions  to  the  driver  or  by  otherwise 
taking  the  management  of  the  coach  into  his  own  hands. 

§  178.  Where  a  person  undertakes  to  do  a  particular  uforkj  he 
is  liable  far  his  subordinate's  negligence  in  performing  such  work. 
-^  By  the  Roman  law,  to  adopt  the  exposition  of  a  recent  intelli- 
gent Swiss  writer,^  the  conductor  operis  is  liable  for  the  wrongful 
acts  (Schuld)  of  his  workmen,  which  prevent  the  performance  of 
his  contract.  Of  this  contract  the  first  element  is  the  due  per- 
formance of  the  work  assumed ;  t  le  second  is  the  careful  hand- 
ling and  care  of  the  locator's  material  given  to  be  worked  upon. 

^  See  Daniex  v*  Richardson,  3  £•  &  *  Qiuuman  t.  Bometti  6  Mee.  k 

B.  144.  W.  499. 

>  Dsljell  V.  lyrer,  £11^  Bla.  &  £11.  «  W/sb,  Haftong  for  fiemde  Culpa. 

899;  28  L.  T.  Q.  B.  52;  Crocker  v.  Ziirich,  1867. 
Calvert,  8  Ind.  127. 
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Hence  the  ocmtraot  may  be  violated  either  by  imperfeet  execution 
ttther  as  to  quality  or  time,  or  by  the  injury  of  the  locator's  ma- 
terial.^ 

The  Roman  law  does  not  accept  the  theory  which  rests  the 
ccmduotor's  liability  in  such  case  on  a  silent  g^rantee.  Some 
passages  from  the  Digest  are  cited,  indeed,  to  sustain  this  theory ; 
but  as  to  the  principal,^  it  has  been  well  observed  that  if  the 
jurist  here  apparently  makes  the  conductor  operii  liable  for  the 
damnum  of  the  emU>$y  this  is  to  be  understood  cum  gr^no  salts; 
the  true  meaning  being  that  the  conductor  becomes  liable  for  neg- 
leet  in  respect  to  the  choice  or  oversight  of  the  ctistos* 

§  179.  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference  that  the  service  is  gror 
tmtous^  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  plaintiff . — If  in  such  case  the  de- 
fendant would  be  liable  for  his  own  negligence,  he  is  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  his  servants,  acting  within  the  range  of  their  em- 
ployment. Thus  where  the  defendant  (a  gas  company),  being 
informed  that  gas  was  escaping  in  the  cellar  of  an  occupied  house, 
sent  its  employee  to  ascertain  the  location  of  the  leak  (it  being 
responsible  for  the  loss  and  repairs,  if  the  leak  was  in  the  service 
ppe),  and  the  person  so  sent,  by  lighting  a  match  in  the  cellar, 
caused  an  explosion,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  injured,  it  was 
ruled  in  New  York,  that  the  employe^  although  acting  for  the 
benefit  of  the  occupants  of  the  house  as  well  as  of  the  defendant, 
was  the  agent  of  the  defendant  only,  and  the  defendant  was  liable 
for  his  n^ligence.  If  the  employee,  so  argued  the  court,  is  in- 
competent or  ignorant,  it  is  negligence  to  select  him  or  send  him 
without  proper  instruction.  If  competent,  the  master  is  liable  for 
his  careless  performance  of  his  employment.  If  the  service  was 
the  business  of  the  defendant,  although  beneficial  to  the  occupants, 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  exercise  ordinary  care  and  prudence. 
Even  if  the  service  was  gratuitous,  the  company  was  bound  to 
due  diligence  in  discharge  of  the  duties  it  undertook.' 

§  180.  Master  cannot  by  special  contract  unth  employee  make 
the  latter  exdusively  liable.  —  An  employer  cannot  relieve  him- 
self from  liability  for  negligence  by  a  contract  with  his  employee 
that  the  latter  shall  be  exclusively  liable.^ 

1  See  EDit  v.  Sheffield  Gm  Co.  9  *  Water  Co.  v.  Ware»  16  WalL  666; 

£.  &  B.  767;  infra,  f  188.  Ifilford   v.  Holbrook,  f  Allen,    tl ; 

*  L.  41.  D.  k.  1 19.  2.  Congreye  v.  Smith,  18  N.  Y.  79 ;  Coa* 

*  Lannen  v.  Albsnj  Gas  Co.  44  N.  greve  v.  Moi^sn)  18  N.  Y.  84 ;  Stonrs 
Y.  459. 
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§  181.  When^  however^  a  contractor  or  other  special  agent  takee 
entire  control  of  a  workj  the  employer  not  intetferingy  the  emr 
plot/ery  supposing  there  was  no  negligence  in  the  selection  of  the 
contractor^  is  not  liable  to  third  parties  for  injuries  to  such  parties 
by  the  contractor's  negligence.^  —  Tlihs,  for  instance,  where  the 
owner  of  land  employs  a  contractor  to  build  a  house  for  him, 
and  while  the  bailding,  under  the  contract,  is  in  the  contractor's 
exclusive  possession,  a  stranger  is  injured  by  the  negligence  of 
the  contractor's  workman,  the  owner  of  the  land  is  not  liable  for 
such  injury.^  *^  The  test  is,  whether  the  defendant  retained  the 
power  of  controlling  the  work."  <  Thus  in  an  action  «  for  negU- 
gently  pulling  down  a  wall  of  the  defendant's  house  adjoining  the 
plaintiff's,  evidence  was  given  that  the  wall  was  taken  down  by  a 
builder  at  an  estimated  cost,  in  pursuance  of  directions  given  to 
him  by  an  architect  employed  by  the  defendant,  and  who  had  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  work  at  the  defendant's  house.  It 
appeared  that,  in  consequence  of  the  removal  of  a  beam  from  the 
wall,  the  front  of  the  plaintiff's  house  fell  down.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  the  plaintiff's  house  ought,  as  a  reasonable  precaution, 
to  have  been  shored  up  before  the  defendant's  wall  was  removed. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  was  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable ; 
Pollock,  C.  B.,  saying :  ^^  We  have  no  evidence  but  this :  that  a 
tradesman  was  applied  to,  to  do  that  which  was  necessary  to  be 
done,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  it  must  be  assumed, 
that  a  direction  was  given  to  do  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  with  all 
proper  precautions,  and  taking  care  not  to  do  any  mischief.  No 
doubt,  where  a  thing  in  itself  is  a  nuisance,  and  must  be  prejudi- 
cial, the  party  who  employs  another  to  do  it  is  responsible  for  all 
the  consequences  that  may  have  arisen ;  but  when  the  mischief 


V.  Utica,  17  N.  T.  108;  Creed  v.  Hart- 
nuuin,  29  N.  Y.  591. 

^  Cuthbertoon  v.  PanonB,  12  C.  B. 
804 ;  Rapflon  r.  CubiU,  9  M.  &  W. 
710;  Hole  v.  Sittingboume  R.  R.  6 
EL  &  N.  488;  Welfare  v.  Brighton  R. 
R.  Co.  4  Q.  B.  698;  Readle  v.  Lon- 
don &  N.  £.  R.  R.  4  Exch.  248,  over- 
rnling  Bush  v.  Steinman,  1  B.  &  P. 
408 ;  Hilliard  v.  Richardson,  8  Gray, 
849 ;  Bany  v.  City  of  St.  Lonia,  1 7 
Mo.  121 ;  Kelly  r.  Mayor,  11  K.  Y.  (1 
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Eeman)  482 ;  Forsyth  v.  Hooper,  11 
Allen,  419.    See  infra,  §  279. 

*  Steel  V.  S.  £.  R.  R.  16  C.  B.556; 
Scammon  o.  Chicago,  25  HL  424 ;  Fel- 
tonv.  Deall,  22  Yt.  171. 

*  Crompton,  J.,  in  Sadler  v.  Hen- 
lock,  4  £.  &  B.  570;  cited  in  Warbnr- 
ton  V,  Great  West.  R.  Co.  Law  Rep. 
2  Exch.  80,  and  Murray  v.  Curriey 
Law  R.  6  C.  P.  25.  See  Murphy  v. 
Caralli,  8  H.  &  C.  462. 

4  Butler  V.  Hunter,  7  H.  &  N.  826. 
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arises  not  from  the  thing  itself,  but  from  ihe  mode  in  which  it  is 
done,  then  the  person  ordering  it  is  not  responsible  unless  the  re- 
lation of  master  and  servant  can  be  established."  So  in  another 
case,^  the  defendants,  who  were  employed  by  A.  to  pave  a  district, 
sab-contiacted  with  B.  to  pave  a  particular  street.  B.'s  workmen, 
when  paving  such  street,  left  some  stones  exposed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by  falling  over  these  stones.  No  per- 
sonal interference  of  the  defendants  with,  or  sanction  of,  the  work 
of  laying  down  the  stones  was  proved.  The  court  held  that  the 
defendant  was  not  liable ;  and  in  his  judgment  Maule,  J.,  said : 
^*  One  mode  of  inquiring  whether  the  defendant  is  liable  in  cases 
like  the  present  is,  to  see  whether  the  act  was  done  by  his  servant. 
If  the  person  who  committed  the  act  can  be  so  considered,  the 
defendant  will  be  liable,  but  he  cannot  be  so  considered  if  he  is  a 
sab-contractor.  If  a  person  is  employed  to  do  the  particular 
thing  done,  the  cases  show  that  the  person  employing  him  is  lia- 
ble. So,  in  this  case,  the  sub-contractor  might  be  liable  for  the 
acts  of  his  servants ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  defendants 
who  contracted  with  him  are  liable  for  his  acts.  I  think  that  this 
case  falls  within  the  principle  of  those  cases  which  decide  that 
when  work  is  being  done  by  a  Bub*contractor,  he  is  civilly  and 

criminally  liable ;  the  contractor  not  liable But  here  the 

defendants  are  sought  to  be  charged,  simply  because  they  have 
contracted  with  another  man  to  do  the  work,  whose  servants  have 
been  guilty  of  n^ligence.  They  are  guilty  of  no  n^ligence. 
They  contract  with  a  person  who  does  what  is  wrong,  and  he 
alone  is  liable."  So,  where  a  builder  had  contracted  with  the 
committee  of  a  club  to  make  alterations  and  improvements  in  the 
club-house,  and  prepare  and  fix  the  necessary  gas-fittings,  and 
the  builder  made  a  sub-contract  with  a  gas-fittter  to  do  this 
latter  portion  of  the  work,  and  the  gas-fitter's  workmen  allowed 
the  gas  to  escape  and  cause  an  explosion  which  injured  the  butler 
of  the  club  and  his  wife, — it  was  held  that  the  gas-fitter,  and  not 
the  builder,  was  liable  for  the  negligence.^  So  it  has  been  held 
in  New  York,  that  where  the  defendants,  who  had  a  license  from 
the  city  to  construct,  iat  their  own  expense,  a  sewer  in  a  public 
street,  engaged  another  person  by  contract  to  construct  the  whole 
work  at  a  stipulated  price,  they  were  not  liable  to  third  persons 

1  OTerton  v.  Freenuui,  11    C.  B.        *  Rapaon  v.  CubiU,  9  Mee.  k  W. 
S67.  710. 
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for  any  injary  xesolting  from  the  negligent  condition  in  which  the 
sewer  had  been  left  oyer  night  by  the  woi^men  engaged  in  its 
eonstmction.^ 

The  rale  is  thas  well  expressed  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Sharswood, 
J* : '  ^*  It  may  be  considered  as  now  settled  that  if  a  person  em- 
ploys others,  not  as  servants,  but  as  mechanics,  or  contractors  in 
an  independent  business,  and  they  are  of  good  character,  if  there 
was  no  want  of  due  care  in  choosing  them,  he  incurs  no  liabil- 
ity for  injuries  resulting  to  others  from  their  negligence  or  want 
of  skill.^  If  I  employ  a  well  known  and  reputable  machinist  to 
construct  a  steam-engine,  and  it  blows  up  from  bad  materials  or 
unskilful  work,  I  am  not  responsible  for  any  injury  which  may 
result,  whether  to  my  own  servant  or  to  a  third  person.  The 
rule  is  different  if  the  machine  is  made  according  to  my  own  plan, 
or  if  I  interfere  and  give  directions  as  to  the  manner  of  its  con- 
struction. The  machinist  then  becomes  my  servant,  and  reapoti- 
d&at  superior  is  the  rule."^ 

§  182.  Same  principle  extends  to  all  departments  of  agency*  -— 
Nor,  as  has  already  been  incidentally  noticed,  is  this  principle 
limited  to  cases  of  contracts  entered  into  for  building  houses,  or 
carrying  on  of  public  works.     It  applies  to  the  simplest  as  wdl 

^  Blake  v.  Ferris,  5  N.  T.  (1  Sel-  master  and  servant  does  not  exist ; 

den)  48.  that  unless  the  relation  of  master  and 

*  Ardeeco  Oil  Go.  v,  Gilsoni  68  Pa.  senrant  exists  between  the  defendant 
St.  160.  in  an  action  of  this  character  and  the 

*  Painter  v.  The  Major  of  Pitts-  person  through  whose  negligence  the 
burg,  46  Penn.  St.  (10  Wright)  218.  plaintiff  sustained  his  injury,  the  veiy 

^  Grodlej  V.  Hagerty,  8  Harris,  887 ;  reason  upon  which  the  doctrine   of 

Canon  v.  Godley,  2  Casej,  111.    See  rupandeai  Muperior  is  founded  is  want* 

infra,  §$  727,  774,  776.  ing;  that  where  there  is  no  power  <^ 

So  aiso  in  California  by  Sanderson,  selection  or  direction  there  can  be  no 

J.  (Du  Pratt  V.  Lick,  88  Cal.  691) :  superior ;  and  that  where  a  man  is 

**  ThB  question  presented  by  these  ex-  employed  to  do  the  work  with  his  own 

cepdons  is  not  an  open  one  in  this  means  and  by  his  own  senrants,  he 

eonrt    In  Boswell  v.  Laird,  8  CaL  has  the  power  of  selection  and  diree*^ 

469,  it  was  most  elaborately  ai^gued  by  tion,  and  he,  and  not  the  person  for 

counsel,  and  considered  by  the  court,  whom  the  work  is  primarily  done,  is 

and  it  was  held,  after  a  reriew  of  all  the  mperior.    The  doctrine  of  that 

the  cases,  that  the  responsibility  in  case  has  been  since  recognized  in  the 

eases  of  this  character  is  upon  him  case  of  Fanjoy  «.  Scales,  29  CaL  S48. 

who  has  the  control  and  management  We  are  entirely  satisfied  with  it*  and 

of  the  work ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  find  no  occasion  to  renew  the  discus* 

the  doctrine  of  ivspofufMtfnipmar  has  sion.**    * 
no  application  when  the  relation  of 
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SB  to  the  most  comprehensiye  forms  of  agency.  Thus,  where 
a  bntdier  employed  a  licensed  drover,  in  the  way  of  his  ordi- 
nary calling,  to  drive  a  bullock  to  Smithfield  to  the  batcher's 
slanghter-hoose,  and  the  drover  negligently  sent  an  inexpe- 
rienced boy  with  the  bullock,  who  drove  the  beast  into  the 
plaintiffs  diow-room,  where  it  broke  several  marble  chimney- 
pieces;  it  was  held,  that  the  batcher  was  not  liable  for  the 
damages.^ 

§  188.  Where  a  railway  company  entered  into  a  contract  with 

A.  to  construct  a  portion  of  their  line,  and  A.  contracted  with 
B.,  who  resided  in  the  country,  to  erect  a  bridge  on  the  line. 

B.  had  in  his  employment  C,  who  acted  as  his  general  servant, 
and  as  a  surveyor,  and  had  the  management  of  B.'s  business  in 
London,  for  which  he  received  an  annual  salary.  B.  entered  into 
a  contract  with  C.  by  which  C.  agreed  for  J&40  to  erect  a  scaffold, 
whidi  had  become  necessary  in  the  building  of  the  bridge ;  but  it 
was  agreed  that  B.  should  find  the  requisite  materials,  and  lamps, 
and  other  lights.  The  scaffold  was  erected  upon  the  footway  by 
C.'s  workmen,  a  portion  of  it  improperly  projected,  and  owing  to 
that  and  the  want  of  sufficient  light,  D.  feU  over  it  at  night,  and 
was  injured.  After  the  accident,  B.  caused  other  lights  to  be 
placed  near  the  spot,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  accidents. 
It  was  held  that  an  action  was  not  maintainable  by  D.  against  B. 
for  the  injury  thus  occasioned.' 

§  184.  In  a  New  York  case  tlie  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff, 
being  the  owner  of  a  canal  boat,  employed  the  defendants  to  tow 
the  same  from  Albany  to  New  York.  The  boat  used  by  the  de- 
fendants in  towing  the  same  did  not  belong  to  them,  but  to  a 
steamboat  company,  and  was  chartered  by  the  defendants  for 
the  season,  under  an  arrangement  by  which  tiiey  were  to  pay 
so  much  for  a  round  trip  for  the  use  thereof,  and  the  company 
were  to  pay  the  expense  of  running  the  boat,  and  were  to  hire 
and  pay  the  men  engaged  thereon,  and  the  defendants  were  to 
receive  the  earnings  of  the  boat  after  paying  expenses.  The 
canal  boat,  after  being  towed  to  New  York,  was  sunk,  in  the  har- 
hoTy  through  the  negligence  of  the  hands  managing  the  tow-boat« 
It  was  properly  ruled,  in  conformity  with  the  above  law,  that  the 

1  Ifnlligaii  V.  Wedge,  4  Ad.  &  EIL  *  Knight  v.  Fox,  5  Exch.  721 ;  to  be 
787.  See  also  BitieH  o.  Torrey,  66  distingiilBhed  from  Steel  «.  S.E.  R.  R. 
Bwb.  168 ;  infra,  |  778.  16  C.  B.  650.    - 
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defendants  were  not  liable  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  consequences  of 
such  negligence,  but  that  for  the  negligence  of  those  employed  on 
the  towing  boat,  the  owners  of  such  boat  alone  were  liable.^ 

§  185.  But  employer  cannot  ihu9  he  relieved  of  duty  attaching 
to  himielf  specifically.  —  When,  however,  the  thing  the  contractor 
does  is  one  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  to  do  either 
personally  or  through  an  agent,  the  employer  is  liable  for  the 
contractor's  negligence.^  And  this  is  eminently  the  case  when  the 
contractor  does  the  work  under  the  employer's  authorization.^ 

§  186.  So  employer  is  not  relieved  when  negligence  is  unthin 
the  scope  of  the  employer's  directions.  —  "  Common  justice,"  said 
Clifford,  J.,  in  a  case  where  this  question  was  raised  in  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,^  ^^  requires  the  enforcement  of 
this  rule,  as,  if  the  conti-actor  does  the  thing  which  he  is  em- 
ployed to  do,  the  employer  is  as  responsible  for  the  thing  as  if 
he  had  done  it  himself ;  but  if  the  act  which  is  the  subject  of 
complaint  is  purely  collateral  to  the  matter  contracted  to  be  done 
and  arises  indirectly  in  the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  work, 
the  employer  is  not  liable,  because  he  never  authorized  the  thing 
to  be  done."  ^ 

§  187.  Nor  can  a  principal  on  this  ground  evade  liability  for 
a  nuisance.  —  A  registered  joint-stock  company  contracted  with 
an  individual  for  the  laying  down  of  their  gas-pipes  in  the  town 
of  Sheffield,  without  having  obtained  any  special  powers  for  that 
purpose,  so  as  to  make  the  contractors  primarily  responsible. 
While  making  the  necessary  excavations,  a  heap  of  stones  was 
left  in  one  of  the  streets  over  which  the  plaintiff  fell  in  the  dark, 
thereby  sustaining  damage.  The  plaintiff  sued  the  company  for 
a  nuisance,  allying  special  damage  to  himself.  It  was  objected 
that  the  suit  should  have  been  against  the  contractor.  But  Lord 
CampbeU,  C.  J.,  held  that  the  defendants  were  responsible,  as 
principab  in  an  unlawful  act.^    So,  it  must  be  remembered,  to 

1  Bissel  V.  Torrey,  65  Barb.  188.  Ell.  &  B.  770 ;  Newton  v.  Ellis,  5  EIL 

*  Plcard  V.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  &  B.  770;  Lowell  v.  R.  R.  23  Pick. 
470 ;  Gray  v.  PuUen,  5  B.  &  S.  970.  81 ;  Bobbins  v.  Chicago,  4  Wall.  679 ; 
See  supra,  §178.  Chicago  v.  Bobbins,  2  Black,  U.  S. 

*  See  infra,  §  279 ;  Cincinnati  v.  428. 

Stone,  5  Ohio  Sl'SS.  «  Ellis  v.  Sheffield  Gas  Co.  2  £.  & 

^  Water  Co.  v.  Ware,  16  Wall.  566.  B.  767.    In  this  case  the  maxim,  qui 

*  See  also  Hole  o.  B.  B.  Co.  6  faeit  per  alium  facit  per  ««,  may  be 
Hurls.  &  K.  497 ;  Ellis  o.  Gas  Ca  2  said  to   have   controlled.     But   the 
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adopt  the  language  of  Willes,  J.,  that  it  is  not  necessary  ^^  that 
the  relation  of  principal  and  agent,  in  the  sense  of  one  command- 
ing and  the  other  obeying,  should  subsist  in  order  to  make  one 
responsible  for  the  tortious  act  of  another ;  it  is  enough  if  it  be 
shown  to  have  been  by  his  procurement  and  with  his  assent.  The 
cases  where  the  liability  of  one  for  the  wrongful  act  of  another 
has  turned  upon  the  relation  of  principal  and  agent  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  party's  liability,  irrespective  of  any  such  relation : 
as  if  I  agree  with  a  builder  to  build  me  a  house,  according  to  a 
certain  plan,  he  would  be  an  independent  contractor,  and  I  should 
not  be  liable  to  strangers  for  any  wrongful  act  done  by  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  work,  but  clearly  I  should  be  jointly  liable 
with  him  for  a  trespass  on  the  land  if  it  turned  out  that  I  had  no 
right  to  build  upon  it."  ^ 

§  188.  So  it  has  been  ruled  in  Indiana,  that  the  owner  of  a  lot  on 
which  a  similar  excavation  was  made  was  liable  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  a  passenger  from  neglect  properly  to  fence  in  such  ex- 
cavation, though  the  land  was  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  a  con- 
tractor exclusively  charged  with  the  work.* 

§  189.  When  an  employer  employ  %  a  contractor  to  do  aparticvir- 
lar  work  which  involves  the  interposition  of  wb-contractors^  and 
the  first  contractor  engages  with  such  sub-contractors  to  do  the  workj 
leaving  the  entire  control  of  such  work  m  the  hands  of  th^  sui' 
contractors,  the  first  contractor  is  not  liable  to  the  employer  for 
the  sub-contractors^  negligence.  —  This,  when  it  is  a  part  of  the 
contract,  either  express  or  implied,  that  the  work  should  be  so 
sublet,  or  when  it  is  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  work  that 
such  should  be  the  case,  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
ccTiductor  operis,  in  such  case,  is  not  liable  to  the  locator  for  the 
n^ligence  of  the  persons  so  employed  by  the  conductor. 

§  190.  Distinctive  views  as  to  municipal  corporations*  Munic^ 
tpal  corporation  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  its  servants  in  ex- 
ecuting its  specific  orders,^ —  Liability  necessarily  attaches  where 


same  result  wonld  hsye  been  reached 
if  the  suit  had  been  against  the  com- 
pany for  negligence  in  not  sufficiently 
guarding  the  ditches. 

^  Upton  V.  Townend,  17  C.  B.  71. 

3  SUvers  v.  Nordlinger,  80  Ind.  58. 
In  this  case,  howeyer,  the  neglect  was 
in  not  fencing  in  the  excavation,  the 


duty  to  do  which,  not  being  by  the 
contract  attached  to  the  contractor, 
remained  with  the  owner.  Infra,  §§ 
816-818. 

*  Foreman  v.  Mayor  of  Canterbury, 
L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  214;  Grimes  v.  Eeene, 
62  N.  H.  880;  Hamburg  Tump.  Co. 
V.  Buffalo,  1  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct  637;  Hen- 
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the  work  negligently  performed  by  the  agent  is  one  from  which 
the  municipal  corporation  derives  emolument.  Thus,  in  a  case 
hereafter  more  fully  discussed,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has  been 
held  liable  to  third  parties  for  the  n^ligence  of  its  board  of 
water-works  in  the  waste  of  the  water  power  of  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, from  which  water  power  the  city  receives  large  rents.^  The 
same  rule  applies  to  negligence  by  sub-employees  in  performing 
a  specific  work  directed  or  ratified  by  the  corporation.* 

§  191.  But  not  liable  for  collateral  negligence.  —  If  an  officer 
is  independent  of  the  municipal  corporation,  so  &r  as  concerns  the 
orbit  of  his  action,  the  corporation  cannot  at  common  law  be  made 
liable  for  his  negligence  in  duties  neither  directed  nor  ratified 
by  the  corporation.  "  While  it  is  undoubtedly  true,"  correctly 
declares  Burrows,  J.,  in  a  late  case  in  Maine,^  **  aside  from  all 
statute  remedies  provided  against  them,  cities,  towns,  and  other 
qwui  corporations  will  be  liable  for  the  actual  malfeasance  of 
their  officers,  agents,  and  employees,  when  their  acts  are  author- 
ized or  ratified  by  the  corporation  councils  having  control  of  the 
subject  matter ;  as,  for  example,  for  aU  wrongs  done  to  another 
party  in  the  assertion  of  alleged  rights  of  property  in  the  corpo- 
ration, and  also  for  neglects  in  the  performance  of  corporate  duty, 
where  iliere  has  been  a  special  duty  imposed,  or  a  special  author- 
ity conferred  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  corporation ;  there  is 
a  strong  line  of  decisions  in  which  it  is  held,  that  for  the  neglects 
of  their  officers  and  agents  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
imposed  upon  them  by  law  for  public  purposes  exclusively  inde- 
pendent of  their  corporate  assent,  they  are  liable  only  when  a 
right  of  action  is  given  by  statute ;  that  as  to  them,  in  such  cases, 
the  maxim,  respondeat  superior^  does  not  apply ;  that  negligence 
in  the  performance  of  such  duties  cannot  be  held  to  be  the  n^- 
ligence  of  the  corporation."^    When  the  officer  is  clothed  by 

• 

ley  V,  Lyme,  5  Bing.  91 ;  5.  C  1  Biag.  *  Haabing  Tump.  Co.  v.  fiaffalo» 

N.  C.  228;  2  CI.  &  Fin.  8S1 ;  Bailey  v.  1  K.  Y.  Sap.  Ct.  587. 

New  York,  8  Hill,  581 ;  Pittsburg  v.  •  Morgan  v.  Hallowell,  57  Me.  877. 

Grier,  22  Fenn.   St  54 ;  Weightman  «  See    Mitchell    v.    Rockland,    52 

V.  Washington,  1  Black,  89 ;  Bigelow  Maine,  118;  Bigelow  v.  Randolph,  14 

V,  Randolph,  14  Gray,  548;  Thayer  Gray,  541;  Eastman  v,  Meredith,  88 

V.  Boston,  19  Pick.  511 ;  Cincinnati  v.  N.  H.  284 ;  Storrs  v.  Utica,  17  N.  Y. 

Stone,  5  Ohio  St.  88.  104,  and  the  cases  therein  cited,  for  a 

^  City   of   Fhil.  v.  Gilmartin,    71  full  discussion  of  the  distinction  which 

Penn.  St  140.  obtains  between  ordinary  corporations 
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statute  with  distinct  responsibilities  and  powers,  this  qualification 
is  indisputable,  even  though  the  officer  may  be  appointed  by  the 
corporation.^  Thus,  it  has  been  correctly  determined  in  New 
Hampshire,^  that  a  town  is  not  liable  by  reason  of  the  negligent 
conduct  of  a  surveyor  in  the  execution  of  his  office ;  and  it  makes 
no  difiEerence,  as  to  the  rules  to  be  applied  in  determining  their  li- 
ability, whether  the  defects  arise  from  the  neglect  or  fault  of 
the  surveyor  or  from  some  other  cause.  So  also,  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  municipal  corporation  is  not  liable  in  damages  for  an 
injury  sustained  by  the  collateral  carelessness  of  a  laborer  em- 
ployed by  a  highway  surveyor  in  repairing  a  highway.®  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  conceded  that  a  surveyor,  by  whom  or 
under  whose  direction  repairs  may  be  made  or  work  done  upon 
or  with  reference  to  a  highway,  may  be  deemed  the  agent 
of  the  town  to  receive  and  charge  the  town  with  notice  of  an 
alleged  defect,  insufficiency,  or  want  of  repair  existing  under 
his  special  observation  and  superintendence.  The  fact  that  a 
defect,  insufficiency,  or  want  of  repair  of  a  highway  existed 
through  the  fault  of  the  surveyor  who  caused  it,  would  be  evi- 
dence from  which  the  jury  might  find  knowledge  of  its  existence 
on  the  part  of  the  town.^ 

§  192.  If  negligence  does  not  affect  the  work  directed  by  cor-- 
pcration^  no  liahility  reverts*  —  Hence  it  may  be  generally  stated 
that  municipal  corporations  are  not  responsible  for  the  negligence 
of  their  employees,  provided  such  negligence  does  not  affect  the 
work  for  the  due  execution  of  which  the  corporation  is  respon- 
sible. In  such  cases  the  rule  *^  respondeat  superior  ^^  does  not 
apply .^  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  work  directed  is  done 
negligently,  then  the  negligence  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  person 
directing  it,  and  the  official  stattu  of  the  agent  does  not  intercept 
the  imputation.     Thus  it  has  been  held  in  New  Hampshire  that 


aggregate  and  qtian  corporations  hi 
this  respect.    See  infra,  1 195,  25S. 

1  Walcott  V.  Swampscott,  1  Allen, 
101 ;  White  v.  Phillipston,  10  Met 
lOS;  Hafiord  v.  New  Bedford,  16 
Gray,  297 ;  Morrison  v.  Lawrence,  9S 
Mass.  219 ;  Russell  v.  Mayor,  2  Denio, 
461 ;  Reillj  v.  Fhilsd.  60  Penn.  St 
467  ;  Atwater  v.  Bait  81  Md.  462. 

*  Hardy  v.  Eeene,  52  K.  H.  570. 

IS 


*  Walcott  V.  Swampscott,  1  Allen, 
101,  i4>proyed  in  Barney  v.  Lowell,  98 
Mass.  571. 

^  Hardy  o.  Eeene,  tU  supra  ;  infra, 
I  967. 

5  White  V.  Fhillipston,  10  Mete 
108;  Blgelow  v.  Randolph,  14  Gray, 
548;  Child  v.  Boston,  4  Allen,  52; 
Barney  v,  Lowell,  98  Mass.  571. 
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§  196.]  NEGLIGENCE  :  [BOOK  L 

iSie  superintendent  of  water-works  of  a  city,  who,  in  searching  for 
a  leak,  digs  a  hole  in  the  street,  acts  in  this  respect,  not  as  a  pub- 
lic officer  but  as  a  servant  of  the  town,  which  is  hence  liable  for 
his  n^ligence.^ 

§  193.  No  Hability  generaUy  attaches  far  negligence  of  a  eon- 
tractor.  —  In  New  York  it  is  held  that  a  municipal  corporation  is 
not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  contractor,  even  though  the  con- 
tract specifies  that  the  work  is  to  be  done  under  the  direction  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  city  authorities,  if  practically  the  con- 
tractors move  independently  of  the  city.^  In  Pennsylvania^  and 
Missouri  ^  the  same  view  is  held. 

^^It  is  difficult,"  says  Judge  Strong,^  ^^to  discover  any  sub- 
stantial reason  or  good  policy  for  holding  the  present  defendants 
(the  city  of  Pittsburg)  responsible  to  the  plaintiff.  The  n^- 
Ugence  complained  of  was  not  theirs.  It  does  not  appear  that 
they  knew  of  it.  The  verdict  determines  that  the  fault  was 
the  contractors'.  Over  them  the  defendants  had  no  more  con- 
trol than  the  plaintiff's  husband  had.  They  were  not  in  a  sub- 
ordinate relation  to  the  defendants,-neither  servants  nor  agents. 
They  were  in  an  independent  employment.  And  sound  policy 
demands  that  in  such  a  case  the  contractor  alone  should  be  held 
liable.  In  making  a  sewer  he  has,  necessarily,  the  temporary 
occupancy  of  the  street  in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  it  must 
be  exclusive.  His  servants  and  agents  are  upon  the  ground,  and 
he  caQ  more  conveniently  and  certainly  protect  the  world  against 
injury  from  the  work  than  can  the  officers  of  the  municipal  cor- 
poration." 

§  194.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  municipal  corporation 
has  the  exclusive  care  and  control  over  public  streets,  it  is  no  de- 
fence that  the  work  of  repairing  the  streets  has  been  given  over 
to  a  particular  contractor,  if  the  city  has  notice  either  express  or 
constructive  of  a  nuisance  which  is  thereby  produced.^ 

§  195.  But  a  municipal  corporation  i$  not  liable  for  its  eervanW 
n^ligenee  in  matter  %  not  within  its  legal  or  constitutional  power  J 


1  GrimeB  v,  Eeene,  52  N.  H.  SSO.  on  B.  R.  Law,  835;  Scammon  v.  Chi- 

•  Pack  V,  Majror,  4   Selden,   222 ;  cago,  25  III.  424. 

Kelly  V.  Major,  11  N.  Y.  (1  Eeraan)  *  Painter  v.  Mayor^  Bnpra. 

492.    See  supra,  1 181.  *  City  of  Chicago  v.    BoUuns,    2 

•  Painter  v.  Major,  46  Penn.  218.  Black,  U.  S.  417. 

«  Barrj  v.  St  Louis,  17  Mo.  121.  ^  Mitchell    v.    Rockland,   52  Me. 

See  Billiard  on  Torts,  f  458;  Fierce  118;    Aathoaj  t;.  Adams,    1    Mete 
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BOOK  I.]  UABIUTT  OF  MASTEB  FOB  SEBVAlTr.  [§  197. 

§  196.  Distinctive  views  as  to  private  corporations.  —  This  topic 
is  hereafter  independently  discussed.^  It  may,  howeyer,  be  ind- 
dentally  observed  that  as  corporations  cai^  only  act  throogh  agents, 
there  is  necessity  as  well  as  policy  in  this  case  for  enforcing  the 
liability  of  the  corporation  for  the  agent  within  the  restrictions 
spedfied  aboye.' 

§  197.  Distinetive  vieum  as  to  official  subordinates. — The  law 
on  this  point,  also,  is  independently  considered*' 

Mass.  1M0 ;  Moniaaa  v,  Lawrence,  98  falo  k  Hamburg  Turnpike  Ca  v.  Buf- 

]fa0i.919;Ma7aro.CunIiff,  SComst.  ialo,    1  N.  T.  Sup.  Ct  537,  cited 

165 ;  Cnyler  v.  Rochester,  12  Wend,  infia,  {  252. 

1S5;  and  other  casea,  cited  in  Billon  ^  See  infra,  §  279. 

onMunic  Corp.  (2ded.)  §  767-S.  And  *  See  also  infra,  |  228,  241. 

see  infra,  §  25B-a.  8ee,howeTer,Buf*  •  See  hifra,  f  288. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MASTER'S  LIABILITY  TO  SERVANT. 


I.  Who  ar«  servAiits  accepting  the  risks 

of  aerrice,  §  901. 
Yolnnteer  aMuting  senrant  is  a  seirant, 

§901. 
Bat  persons  pajring  fare  by  contract  on 

railroads  are  not  its  servants,  though 

employed  on  it,  §  909. 
Injury  most  be  receiTed  daring  service, 

§908. 

II.  Master    does    not  warrant    servant's 

safety,  §  906. 
But  is  directly  liable  for  his  own  negli- 
gence to  servants,  §  906. 
m.  What  mechanical   risks    servant    as- 

somee,  §  906. 
Only  those  of  which  he  has  express  or 

implied  notice,  §  906. 
Most  be  advised  of  latent  risks  in  his 

place  of  working,  §  900. 
And  so  of  extraneoos  latent  dangers, 

§910. 
So  also  of  defect*  of  which  employer  is 

not,  but  ought  to  have  been,  cogni- 
zant, §  911. 
Bat  employer  not  bound  to  adopt  every 

possible  improvement,  §  918. 
Employee  acquiescing  after  cogmzanoe 

loses  right  of  action,  §  914. 
Bat  this  does  not  apply  when  employee 

is  not  competent  to  understand  risks, 

§916. 
Question  of  acquiescence  for  jury,  §  917. 
Employee  called  upon  in  haste  to  execute 

orders  not  to  be  presumed  to  recollect 

defect,  §  919. 


When  employer  promises  to  remedy 
defect,  bat  does  not  do  so,  §  990. 

Negligence  of  middle-men  in  selecting 
material,  &c.,  is  negligence  of  princi- 
pal, §  999. 

Notice  to  middle-men  not  necessarfly 
notice  to  employer,  §  998. 
IV.  What  negligence  of  fellow-eervants  « 
servant  assumes,  §  994. 

Master  not  liable  for  negligence  of  fel- 
low-eervants unless  they  have  been 
negligently  appointed  or  retained, 
§994. 

Who  are  servants  in  this  sense,  §  996. 

What  are  the  injuries  to  which  the  ex- 
ception relates,  §  997. 

Who  are  the  "fellow-servants"  whose 
negligence  is  thus  part  of  the  oommon 
risk,  §  999. 

Need  not  be  on  parity  of  service,  §  999. 

Must  be  in  same  dicle  of  employment, 
§980. 

What  is  the  negligence  m  appointment 
or  retention  that  makes  the  master 
liable,  §  987. 

What  is  evidence  of  incompetency  by 
employee,  §  988. 

Effect  of  negligent  appointments  by 
middle-men,  §  941. 

When  master  promises  to  correct  neg- 
ligence of  subalteni,  §  949. 
v.   Province  of  court  and  jniy,  §  948. 
YI.  Contributory  negligence  by   servant, 

§944. 
YIL  Action  by  one  servant  against  another, 
§945. 


§  200.  Where  an  employment  is  accompanied  with  risks  of 
which  those  who  enter  into  it  haYe  notice,  they  cannot,  if  they 
are  injured  by  exposure  to  such  risks,  recoyer  compensation  from 
their  employer.  This  proposition,  which  depends  on  principles 
hereinbefore  stated,^  will  now  be  discussed  in  detail. 

1  Supra,!  180;  Mear  t;.  Holbrook,    B.  v.  Divinney,   17    Ohio  St.   197; 
90  Ohio  St.  187 ;  Pitta.  &  F.  W.  B.    Young  v.  Shields,  15  6a.  859  ;  Cen- 
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BOOK  L]  master's  UABOJIT  TO  SERVANT.  [§  201. 

I.    WHO  ARE  SERVANTS  THUS  ASSUMING  THE  RISKS  OF  SERVICE. 

§  201.  A  volunteer  asnating  a  servant  etands  in  the  same  relor 
turn  09  a  servant.  —  It  does  not  vary  the  case  if  it  appear  that  the 
plaintiff,  instead  of  being  regularly  employed  by  the  defendant, 
Tolantarily  undertook  without  an  appointment,  to  act  as  the 
defendant's  servant.^  **  The  defendants,"  said  BramweU,  J.,  in 
stating  a  case  in  which  this  point  was  ruled,  **  were  possessed  of 
a  certain  railway,  and  carriages  and  engines,  and  their  servants 
were  at  work  on  the  railway  in  their  service  with  those  carriages 
and  engines.  The  deceased  Degg  voluntarily  assisted  some  of 
them  in  their  work.  Other  of  the  defendants'  servants  were 
guilty  of  n^ligence  about  their  work,  and  by  reason  thereof  the 
deceased  was  killed.  The  defendants'  servants  were  competent 
to  do  the  work,  and  the  defendants  did  not  authorize  the  negli- 
gence. We  are  of  opinion  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
action  is  not  maintainable.  The  cases  show  that  if  the  deceased 
had  been  a  servant  of  the  defendants  and  injured  under  such  cir- 
cumstances as  occurred  here,  no  action  would  be  maintainable, 
and  it  might  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that  those  cases  govern  this ; 
for  it  seems  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  deceased,  by  volunteer- 
ing his  services,  could  have  any  greater  rights  or  impose  any 
greater  duties  on  the  defendants  than  would  have  existed  if  he 
had  been  a  hired  servant.  But  we  were  pressed  by  an  expres- 
sion found  in  the  cases,  that  a  servant  undertakes,  as  between 
him  and  his  master,  to  run  all  ordinary  risks  of  the  service, 
induding  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  Wiggett  v.  Fox 
being  cited  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  was  said  there  was  no  such 
undertaking  here.  But  in  truth  there  is  as  much  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other.  The  consideration  may  not  be  so  obvious, 
but  it  is  as  competent  to  a  man  to  agree,  and  as  reasonable  to 
hold  that  he  does  agree,  that  if  allowed  to  assist  in  the  work, 
though  not  paid  for  it,  he  will  take  care  of  himself  from  the  neg- 
ligence of  his  feUow-workmen,  as  it  would  be  if  he  were  paid  for 

feral  B.  R.  V.  Gnmt,  46  Ga.  417;  Chic  Yro«m,  293 ;  Banlec  v.  K.  Y.  &  H. 

&  N.  W.  B.  B.  Ca  ».  Swett,  45  HL  B.  B.  5  Lansizig,  486. 

197 ;  HI.  Cen.  B.  B.  v.  SeweU,  46  LI.  ^  Potter  v.  Faulkner,  1  B.  &    S. 

99 ;  C.  &  A.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  Murphy,  68  800;  Degg  v.  Midland  B.  B.  1  H.  & 

BL  889  ;  Homier  o.  HI.  Cent.  16  BL  K.  778;  Flower  v.  Penn.  B.  B.  69  Pa. 

560;    Harriflon   v.    Cent.   B.   B.    S  St.  210 ;  Kew  Orleans,  ftc.  B.  B.  v. 

HairiBon,  48  Mist.  112. 
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§  201.]  KEGUoraoB :  [book  i. 

his  servioes*  But  we  are  also  told  that  there  was  and  oonld  be  no 
agreement ;  that  Degg  was  a  wrongdoer,  and  therefore  that  the 
action  was  maintainable.  It  certainly  woold  be  strange  that  the 
case  should  be  better  if  he  were  a  wrong-doer  than  if  he  had  not 
been*  We  are  of  opinion  tiiat  this  argument  cannot  be  supported* 
We  desire  not  to  be  understood  as  laying  down  any  genend  prop- 
ositicHi  that  a  wrong-doer  nerer  can  maintain  an  action.  If  a 
man  commit  a  trespass  on  land,  the  occupier  is  not  justified  in 
sbootii^  him  or  injuring  him*  If  the  occupier  were  sporting  or 
firing  at  a  mark  on  his  land,  and  saw  a  trespasser  and  fired  care- 
lessly and  hurt  him,  an  action  would  lie."  ^ 

^  Deg^  V.  Midland  B.  R.  1  H.  &  N.  thots  eases  where  an  iiyury  happened 

779.  to  boys  crawling  under  the  can  to  get 

In  Flower  t;.  ^nn.  R.  R.  COk  S9  thnragh  a  train  oecupjing  a  public 

Penn.  Si.  tlO,  Agaew,  J*,  faid:««-  flreet»  which  they  had  a  rig^  to 

'*  The  true  point  of  this  ease  is,  that  eross.    Banch  a.  Lisyd  &  ffill;  Peaaa. 

in  climbing  the  side  of  the  tender  or  Bailroad  Co.  v.  Kelljr,  7  Casej,  35^  & 

engine  at  the  request  of  the  fireman^  872'    Nor  does  it  resemble  the  case 

to  perform  the  fireman's  doty,  the  son  of  Kky  v.  Penna.  Railroad  Co.  15  P. 

of  the  plaiatiA  did  not  come  witUn  F.  Smith,  tS9,  decided  at  FhSUdel- 

the  protection  ol  the  eompaaj.    To  phia  last  year,  where  detached  cart 

recoTer,  the  company  must  have  come  were  sent  aroond  a  cure,  without  a 

nnder  a  dnty  to  him,  which  made  his  brakemaa  in   charge,  upon  a  track 

protection   necessary.    Tiewing  him  which  ^  pablic   had  been   in  the 

as  an  employee  at  the  reqnesl  of  the  habit  of  traTelling  over  constantly  fbr 

fireman,  the  relation  itself  wonid  d»-  a  long  tine  with  the  knowledge  (k  iSb% 

stroy  his  right  of  action,   Caldwell  v.  company,  from  one  part  ol  the  city  of 

Brown,  8  P.  F.  Smith,  458 ;  Weger  v.  'WiUiamsport  to  another.    Here  the 

Penna.  Railroad  Ca  5  Ibid.  460 ;  C.  boy  was  Tolnntarily  where  he  had  no 

y.  Railroad  Go.  v.  Myeri,  5  Ibid.  988.  right  to  be,  and  where  he  had  no 

Had  the  fireman  himself   £dlen   in  right  to  claim  protection;  where  the 

place  of  the  boy,  he  eoold  have  no  company  was  in  the  nse  of  its  private 

remedy.    It  ddbs  not  seem  to  be  rea*  groimd,  and  was  not  abasing  its  privi* 

sonaUe  that  his  request  to  the  boy  to  leges,  or  trespassing  on  the  rights  or 

take  his  place,  without  any  authority,  iromnnities  of  the  pablic.    The  only 

general  or  special,  can  elevate  the  boy  apology  for  his  presence  there  is  the 

to  a  higher  position  than  his  own,  and  vnantfaoriaed  request  ol  one  whocooid 

create  a  liability  where  none  would  not  delegate  his  dnty,  and  had  no  ex* 

attach  had  he  performed  the  service  case  for  visitiog  his  principal  with  his 

himself.    It  is  not  like  the  case  of  one  own  thoughtless  and  ibolidi  act.    Nor 

iignred  while  on  board  a  train  by  the  can  the  mere  youth  of  the  boy  change 

st^erance   of  the   conductor,  whose  the  relations  of  the  case.    That  might 

general  authority  extends  to  receiving  excuse  him   from  concurring   negU- 

and  dischai^ng  persons  to  and  from  genoe,  but  cannot  supply  the  place  of 

the  train.    Penna.  Railroad  r.  Books,  negligence  on  the  psrt  of  the  companj, 

7  P.  F.  Smith,  889.    It  is  not  like  or  confer  an  authority  on  one  who  has 
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BOOK  I.]  MASTEB'S  UABILITY  TO   SERVANT.  [§  208. 

§  202.  Agents  of  expre99  eompanie$y  and  pedlen  an- railroads 
paying  passage  hy  contract^  not  servants  of  railroad.  —  But  the 
agent  of  an  express  company,  doing  business  on  a  railroad,  such 
agent  having  his  passage  paid  for  by  contract,  is  not  the  servant 
of  a  railroad.^ 

Thus,  it  has  been  ruled  that  if  a  navigation  or  railroad  com- 
pany engaged  in  transporting  freight  and  passengers  for  hire,  as 
common  carriers,  rents  a  room  to  a  person  for  selling  liquors  and 
cigars,  at  a  stipulated  rent,  and  is  to  carry  and  board  him  as  a 
part  of  the  contract,  he  is  not  an  employee,  nor  is  he  a  member 
of  the  establishment,  and  the  company  is  not  released  from  lia- 
bility for  injuries  he  may  sustain  from  the  n^[ligence  of  other 
employees  of  the  company,  but  must  staid  by  the  rule  applicable 
to  passengers.^ 

So,  where  a  railroad  corporation,  in  consideration  of  the  pay- 
ment to  them  by  a  person  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  per  year,  in 
quarterly  instalments,  and  of  his  agreement  to  supply  the  passen- 
gers on  one  of  their  trains  with  iced  water,  issued  season  tickets  to 
Idm  quarterly  for  hfa  pa«age  on  any  of  their  regular  trains,  and 
permitted  him  to  sell  popped  com  on  all  their  trains,  it  was  held 
that  his  relation  to  them,  while  travelling  upon  their  railroad 
under  this  contract,  was  that  of  a  passenger  and  not  of  a  servant.^ 

§  208.  Injury^  to  he  such  as  to  make  master  irresponsible^  must 
he  received  hy  servant  when  engaged  in  service*  —  The  master  can 
only  set  up  the  relation  of  master  and  servant  as  a  defence  to  a 
suit  for  hurts  received  by  tiie  servant  when  engaged  in  his  em- 
ployment. If  the  master's  n^Iigence  is  in  a  matter  extraneous 
to  the  employment,  — if  the  hurt  be  received  by  the  servant  at  a 
time  when  the  servant  is  not  engaged  in  his  duties  as  servant j  — 
then  the  servant  stands  in  the  position  of  a  stranger!* 

In  a  case  in  which  this  question  was  agitated  in  the  supreme 
eoort  of  the  United  States,^  the  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff, 
when  standing  on  a  wharf,  was  hired  by  the  mate  of  a  boat 
desiring  to  sail  soon,  and  which  was  short  of  hands,  to  assist  in 
lading  some  goods,  which  were  near  the  wharf,  he  not  having 

none.    It  msj  excite  our  sympathy,        *  Coia.  v.  Yt  &  Mass.  R.  B.  lOS 

bat   caanot   create   rights  or  duties  Mass.  7. 

which  have  no  other  foundatioiL''  ^  Baird  v.  Pettit»  70  Penn.  St.  477. 

1  Yeomans  v.  Nay.  Co.  44  CaL  71.  *  Packet  Company  v.  McCue,   17 

<  Ibid.  Wall  SOS. 
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§  208.]  NEOUGENCE :  [BOOK  I. 

been  in  the  service  of  the  boat  generally,  though  he  had  been 
occasionally  employed  in  this  sort  of  work.    It  was  proved  that 
he  assisted  in  lading  the  goods,  an  employment  which  continued 
about  two  hours  and  a  half.     He  was  then  told  to  go  to  ^^the 
office,"  which  vras  an  the  boat,  and  get  paid.     He  did  so,  and 
then  set  off  to  go  ashore.      While  crossing  the  gang-plank,  in 
going  ashore,  the  boat  hands  pulled  the  plank  recklessly  in  and 
from  under  his  feet,  and  he  was  thrown  against  the  dock,  injured, 
and  died  from  the  injuries.     On  a  suit  by  his  administratrix,  for 
the  injuries  done  to  him,  —  the  declaration  alleging  that  he  had 
been  paid  and  discharged,  and  that  after  this,  and  when  he  was 
no  longer  in  any  way  a  servant  of  the  owners  of  the  boat,  he 
was  injured,  —  the  deface  was  that  he  had  remained  in  the 
service  of  the  boat  till  he  got  completely  ashore,  and  that  the 
injuries  having  been  done  to  him   by  his   fellow*servants,  the 
ovniers  of   the  boat  (the  common  master  of   all  the  servants) 
were  not  liable.    There  was  no  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  unless 
the  question  as  to  when  the  relationship  of  master  and  servant 
ceased  was  a  fact.     This  question  the  court  left  to  the  jury.     It 
was  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  that  there  was  in  this  no  error. 
'^  It  is  insisted,"  said  Davis,  J.,  "  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  that  a  master  is  not  responsible  to  a  servant  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  a  fellow-servant  en- 
gaged in  the   same  general  business.      Whether  this  general 
proposition  be  true  or  not,  it  is  not  necessary  to  determine  in 
the  state  of  this  record.    It  is  conceded,  if  the  employment  of 
McGue  by  the  company  terminated  before  the  injury  complained 
of  was  suffered,  that  the  company  is  liable,  and  this  the  jury  have 
found  to  be  the  fact. 

*^  But  it  is  said  it  was  the  province  of  the  court,  and  not  the  jury, 
to  determine  the  point  of  time  at  which  the  service  *was  ended ; 
that  as  the  facts  were  undisputed,  it  vras  a  question  of  law,  and 
the  court  should  have  told  the  jury  the  relation  of  master  and  ser- 
vant subsisted  when*  the  accident  happened. 

^  We  do  not  think  so.  One  of  the  theories  on  which  the  suit 
was  prosecuted  was  that  McCue's  special  employment  had  ceased 

and  the  court,  not  taking  upon  itself  to  determine  as  an  absolute 
proposition  when  the  employment  terminated,  left  it  to  the  jury 
to  find  how  the  &ct  was.    This  ruling,  in  our  opinion,  was  oor- 
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lect.  It  was  for  the  jury  to  say,  from  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment,  the  manner  of  engaging  the  hands,  the  usual  mode  of  trans- 
acting such  a  business,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case, 
whether  the  service  had  or  had  not  ceased  at  the  time  of  the  ac- 
cident. The  point  was  submitted  fairly  to  the  jury,  with  no 
more  comments  than  the  evidence  justified.  It  was  argued  by 
the  plaintiff  in  error  that  the  employment  of  necessity  terminated 
on  die  land,  because  it  was  there  McCue  was  engaged  to  do  the 
work,  and  he  had  the  right  to  be  provided  with  the  proper  means 
of  reaching  it  from  the  boat.  On  the  contrary,  the  defendant  in 
error  contended  the  special  service  ceased  when  McCue  had  fin- 
ished his  work  and  was  paid  off ;  that  after  this  he  was  not  sub- 
ject  to  the  control  or  direction  of  the  officers  of  the  boat,  but  at 
liberty  to  stay  on  the  bobt  or  go  off  as  he  pleased.  The  jury  took 
this  latter  view  of  the  relation  of  the  parties,  and  we  cannot  say 
that  they  did  not  decide  correctly.  At  any  rate,  their  decision  on 
a  question  of  fact  is  not  subject  to  review  in  this  court.  The  de- 
fence at  the  best  was  a  narrow  one,  and  in  our  opinion  more 
technical  than  just."  ^ 

§  204.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  the  injury,  in  order 
to  give  the  master  the  benefit  of  the  exception,  should  have  been 
sustained  by  the  servant  when  actually  engaged  in  work.  It  is 
enough  if  it  be  sustained  by  him  as  one  of  the  incidents  and  risks 
of  his  service.  Thus  in  a  late  English  case,*  the  evidence  was 
that  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  a  railway  company  as  a  la- 
borer to  assist  in  loading  what  is  called  a  *^  pick-up  train  "  with 
materials  left  by  plate-layers  and  others  upon  the  line.  One  of 
{he  terms  of  his  engagement  was,  that  he  should  be  carried  by 
the  train  from  Birmingham  (where  he  resided,  and  whence  the 
train  started)  to  the  spot  at  which  his  work  for  the  day  was  to 
be  done,  aifd  be  brought  back  to  Birmingham  at  the  end  of  each 
day.  As  he  was  returning  to  Birmingham,  after  his  day's  work 
was  done,  the  train  in  which  the  plaintiff  was,  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  guard  who  had  charge  of  it,  came  into  collision  with 
another  train,  and  the  plaintiff  was  injured.  It  was  ruled  that, 
since  the  plaintiff  was  being  carried,  not  as  a  passenger,  but  in 
the  course  of  his  contract  of  service,  there  was  nothing  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  ordinary  rule  which  exempts  a  master  from  re- 

1  See  B.  &  O.  B.  B.  V.  Tramor,  89  *  Timney  t;.  The  Midland  Bailway 
M<L  54S.  Company,  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  29. 
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sponnbility  for  an  injury  to  a  servant  through  the  n^ligenoe  of 
a  fellow-servant  when  both  are  acting  in  pursuance  of  a  common 
employment* 

n.    MASTER  DOES  NOT  WABSAKT  SERVANT'S  SAFETY,  BUT  IS  DIRECTLT 
LIABLE  FOR  HIS  OWN  NEGUGENCE  TO  SERVANT. 

§  205.  The  relationship  of  employer  to  employee  does  not  in- 
volve a  guarantee  by  employer  of  the  employee's  safety.^ 

Where  the  penonal  ne^igence  of  the  master  ha$  direMy  eaueed 
the  injury^  there  also  the  master's  liability  to  the  savant  is  the 
same  as  it  would  be  to  one  not  a  servant.^ 

m.  VmAT  MECHANICAL  RISKS  SERVANT  ASSUMES. 

§  206.  Servant  generally  aseumee  only  thoee  risks  of  which  he  has 
express  or  implied  notiee.  —  Some  risks  are  so  obvious  that  notice 
of  them  will  be  presumed.  Where,  however,  there  are  special 
risks  in  an  employment  of  which  the  employee  is  not,  from  the 
nature  of  tiie  employment,  cognizant,  or  which  are  not  patent  in 
the  work,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  specially  to  notify  him 
of  such  risks ;  and  on  failure  of  such  notice,  if  he  is  hurt  by  ex- 
posure to  such  risks,'  he  is  entitied  to  recover  from  the  employer.* 

^  Rile  J  o.  Baxendale,  6  H.  &N.  448;  shaft-holes  in  the  different  stories)  en- 

Friestlj  V.  Fowler,  8  M.  &  W.  1 ;  ters  into  a  contract  in  the  fulfilment 

Wright  V.  N.  Y.  Cent  B.  R.  25  N.  T.  of  which  worinnen  must  come  on  the 

662;  Tinney  v.  B.  ft  A.  B.  R.  $2  Barh.  premises  who  probably  do  not  know 

218.    As  will  hereafter  be  seen*  the  what  is  usual  in  such  places,  and  are 

doctrine  of  warranty  has  been  rejected  unacquainted  with  the  danger  thej 

as  to  passengers  carried  by  common  are  likely  to  incur,  is  he  not  bound 

carriers.    A  fortiori   should  this  be  either  to  put  up  some  fence  or  safe- 

the  rule  as  to  servants.    See  infra,  |  guard  about  the  hole,  or  if  he  does 

S09l  no^  to  give  such  workmen  a  reasonable 

*  Roberts  v.  Smith,  2  H.  &  N.  21S;  notice  that  they  must  take  care  and 
Ashworth  v.  Stanwix,  8  £.  &  £.  701 ;  avoid  the  danger  ?  I  tfiink  the  law 
Mellors  v.  Shaw,  1  B.  &  S.487 ;  Paul-  does  impose  such  an  obligation  on 
meiser  v.  Erie  R.  R.  Go.  84  N.  J.  151;  him.  That  view  was  taken  in  the 
Ardesco  Oil  Ca  «.  Gilson,  68  PewL  judgment  in  the  court  below,  where  it 
St  148.  it  saki  (by  Willes,  J.)  :  <  With  respect 

*  Pbterson  v.  Wallace,  1  Macq.  to  such  a  visitor,  at  least  we  consider 
751 ;  Williams  v,  Clough,  8  H.  &  N.  '^^  settled  law  that  he,  using  reasonable 
258 ;  Keegan  9.  R.  R.  4  Selden,  178;  care  on  his  part  for  his  own  safety,  is 
Panknier  «.  Erie  R.  R.  84  N.  J.  endtle^to  expect  that  the  occupier 
151;  Wonderv.Balt.R.R.82Md.411;  shall  on  his  part  use  reasonable  cart 
Indermanr  o.  Dames,  Law  Rep.  2  ^  preyent  damage  from  unusual  dan- 
C.  P.  818.  Kelly  (C.  B.) :  "  If  a  per-  gw  ^hich  he  knows  or  ought  to  know; 
son  occupying  such  premises  (ie.widL  ssA  that  when  there  is  CTidence  of 
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§  207.  This  limitation,  indeed,  is  essential  to  the  due  exercise 
of  the  relation  of  servant  and  master,  "  A  servant,"  so  is  this 
point  well  illustrated  by  Blackbnm,  J.,^  ^*  who  engages  for  the 
performance  of  services  for  compensation  does,  as  an  implied 
part  of  the  contract,  take  upon  himself,  as  between  himself  and 
his  master,  the  natural  risks  and  perils  incident  to  the  perform* 
ance  of  such  services  ;  the  presumption  of  law  being  that  that  com- 
pensation was  adjusted  accordingly,  or,  in  other  words,  that  those 
risks  are  conndered  in  the  wages ;  and  that  where  the  nature  of 
I3ie  service  is  such  that,  as  a  natural  incident  to  that  service,  the 
person  undertaJdng  it  miurt  be  exposed  to  risk  of  injury  from  the 
negligence  of  other  servants  of  the  same  employer,  this  risk  is  one 
of  the  natural  perils  which  tiie  servant,  by  his  contract,  takes 
upon  himself  as  between  him  and  his  master ;  and  consequently 
that  he  cannot  recover  against  his  master  for  an  injury  so  caused, 
because,  as  is  said  by  Shaw,  C.  J.,'  ^  He  does  not  stand  towards 
him  in  the  relation  of  a  stranger ;  but  is  one  whose  rights  are 
r^ulated  by  contract.' 

^  If  the  master  has,  by  his  own  personal  negligence  or  mal- 
feasance, enhanced  the  risk  to  which  the  servant  is  exposed 
beyond  those  natural  risks  of  the  employment  which  must 
be  presumed  to  have  been  in  contemplation  when  the  employ- 
ment was  accepted,  as,  for  instance,  by  knowingly  employ- 
ing incompetent  servants,  or  defective  machinery,  or  tpe  like, 
no  defence  founded  on  this  principle  can  apply,  for  the  servant 

does  not,  as  an  implied  part  of  his  contract,  take  upon  him- 

* 

neglect,  the  quettioii   whetlier  tach  proper  £or  llie  pqrpose^  aad  not  know- 

reaeonable  e«re  has  been  taken  bj  uig  the  contrary,  did  therefore  carrjr 

Boticey  lightingy  guarding,  or  other-  corn  np  it  lor  the  defendant,  bat  by 

wise,  &c^  is  matter  of  fact  for  the  reason  of  its  being  unsafe  and  unfits 

jury.' "  In  Williams  v.  Clough  (8  Hur.  the  plaintiff  fell  from  it  and  was  in- 

y  ft  K.  258;  27  L.  J.  Ex.  825),  the  dec-  Jnred.    Upon  a  demorrer  to  this  dec- 

hralion  stated  diat  the  defendant  was  laration,  it  was  held  thai  it  was  svffi- 

possessed  of  a  ladder  unsafe  and  unfit  cient. 

lior  use  by  any  person  carrying  com        ^  Morgan  v.  The  Vale  of  Neath 

up  the  same,  and  that  the  plaintiff  Bailway  Co.  5  Best  &  S.  570;  38  L. 

was  the  defendant's  serrant ;  yet  the  JT.  Q.  B.  260 ;  affirmed  in  the  Ex.  Ch. 

defendant,  well  knowing  the  premises,  L.  B.  1   Q.  B.  145;    35  L.  J.  Q. 

wrongfully  and  deceitfolly  ordered  the  B.  28. 

plaintiff  to  carry  com  up  the  ladder,        *  FarreH  o.  The  Boston  Railroad 

and  the  plaintiff,  in  obedience  to  the  Corporation,   4    Metcalf,    49 ;    also 

order,  and  belieYing  the  ladder  to  be  printed  in  8  liaoqueen,  H.  L.  Cas.  81 64 
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self  any  other  risks  than  those  naturally  incident  to  the  employ- 
ment." 

§  208.  Ilence,  whenever  the  employer  is  cognizant  of  a  latent 
risk  of  which  the  employee  has  no  knowledge  or  obvious  means  of 
knowledge,  the  employer  is  liable  to  the  employee  for  hurt  re- 
ceived by  the  latter  through  such  risk. 

Thus  in  an  English  case,^  the  plaintiff  ways  employed  by  the 
defendants,  as  a  miner,  to  work  in  the  coal  mine.  In  the  course 
of  his  employment  he  received  an  injury  by  reason  of  the  sides  of 
the  shaft  being  left  in  an  insecure  condition.  One  of  the  defend* 
ants  was  the  superintendent  of  the  mine,  and  although  he  knew 
of  the  condition  of  the  mine,  continued  it  in  such  condition.  The 
plaintiff  himself  was  ignorant  that  the  shaft  was  unsafe..  Upon 
this,  it  was  held,  that  the  action  was  maintainable  against  the  de- 
fendants.^ 

So,  in  New  Jersey,^  it  is  laid  down  that  a  railroad  company, 
whose  road-bed  is  so  constructed  as  to  expose  its  employees  to  a 
latent  danger,  is  liable  to  such  of  said  employees  as  are  injured 
thereby.  If  such  danger  is  not  obvious,  it  is  the  duty  of  such 
company  to  warn  those  who  are  to  incur  it,  of  its  existence. 

So  in  Missouri,  in  an  action  by  a  brakeman  to  recover  damages 
for  injuries  received  while  coupling  cars,  which  was  a  part  of  his 
duty,  the  company  was  held  liable  on  the  ground  that  the  ma- 
chinery was  defective  and  dangerous,  and  so  known  to  the  com- 
pany, but  unknown  to  the  brakeman.^  So  in  Vermont,  a  decla- 
ration averred  that  the  plaintiff  was  hired  by  the  defendants  to 
have  charge  of  and  conduct  and  run  an«engine,  and  that  by  virtue 
of  said  employment,  it  became  the  duty  of  defendants  to  furnish 
an  engine  that  was  well  constructed  and  safe,  &c.,  but  that  they 
carelessly  and  wrongfully  furnished  an  insufficient  engine ;  that 
the  insufficiency  was  unknown  to  the  plaintiff,  and,  but  for  want 
of  proper  care  and  diligence,  would  have  been  known  to  the  de- 
fendants ;  and  that  whil^  the  plaintiff  was  careful  and  prudent  in 

^  Mellon   V.   Shaw   &  another,  1  hill  Coal  Co.  r.  Beid,  8  Macq.  H.  L. 

Best  &  8.  487 ;  80  L.  T.  Q.  B.  883.  Cas.  266 ;    BartonBhill  Coal  Co.  v. 

*  See  alBO  Ashworth  v.   Stanwix  M'Guire,  Ibid.  800. 

ft   another,    80   L.   T.  Q.  B.    188;  *  Paahnier  v.  The  Erie  B.  B.  Co. 

Boberts  v.  Smith  ft  others,   2  Hur.  84  N.  J.  151. 

ft  N.  218;  26  L.  T.  Ex.  819;  Skipp  «  Gibson  v.  Pacific  B.  B.  Co*  46 

V.  The  Eastern  Counties  Bailway  Co»  Mo.  168. 
9 Ex.  228 ;  28  L.  T.  Ex.  28;  Bartons- 
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the  nse  of  said  engine,  it  exploded  on  account  of  such  insufficiency, 
and  injured  the  plaintiff.  It  was  ruled,  the  declaration  disclosed 
a  snffident  cause  of  action.^ 

§  209.  Employee  mtut  be  advised  of  latent  defects  in  Ms  place 
of  working,  —  Nor  is  the  employer  merely  required  to  keep  the 
machinery  and  appurtenances  of  the  business  in  good  order.  It 
18  his  duty  to  give  {he  employee  a  place  where  he  can  work  free 
from  danger  of  which  he  has  not  notice.  *^  An  employer,"  it  is 
said  by  Judge  Hoar,  ^*  is  under  an  implied  contract  with  those 
whom  he  employs,  to  adopt  and  maintain  suitable  instruments 
and  means  with  which  to  carry  on  the  business  in  which  he  re- 
quires their  services ;  and  this  includes  an  obligation  to  provide  a 
suitable  place  in  which  the  servant,  being  himself  in  the  exercise 
of  due  care,  can  perform  his  duty  safely,  or  at  least  without  ex- 
posure to  dangers  that  do  not  come  within  the  obvious  scope  of 
his  employment."  '  But  this  must  not  be  so  extended  as  to  as- 
mme  a  warranty  by  the  employer  of  the  employee's  safety.  The 
question  is  that  of  duty;  and  without  entering  on  the  perilous 
regions  of  implied  warranty,  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
justice  to  assert  that  it  is  the  duty  in  such  case  of  the  employer 
to  advise  the  employee  of  all  defects  which  the  employer  ought 
to  know,  and  that  the  employer  if  he  fail  in  performing  this  duty 
is  liable  to  the  employee  for  injury  the  latter  may  thereby  re- 
ceive.' It  is  with  this  limitation  that  we  are  to  accept  the  propo- 
sition that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  railway  or  other  business  corpora-^ 
tion  to  fumish  its  employees  with  suitable  and  safe  materials  and 

*     ^  Noyes  v.  Smith,  2S  Yt.  59.  cient  to  support  the  tub,  through  the 

'  Coombs  V.  Kew  Bedf .  Cord.  Co.  negligence  of  defendant  in  not  making 

102  Mass.  572,  citing  Cajser  v.  Tay-  '  repairs.    HeU  that  it  was  the  dutj 

lor,  10  Graj,  274;  Seayer  v,  Boston  of  defendant  to  furnish  a  safe  struc- 

&  Maine   Railroad,   14  Gray,  466;  ture  in  which  the  duties  of  his  ser- 

Snow  V.  Housatonic  Railroad  Co.  S  vants  were  to  be  performed,  and  it 

Allen,  441 ;  Gilman  v.  Eastern  Rail-  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  whether 

road  Co.  10  AUea,  233,  and  13  AUen,  he  had  negligently  failed  to  do   so. 

433.  Malone  v.  Hathaway,  2  N.  Y.  Sup. 

The   plaintiff's   intestate,  an  em-  Ct  664;  Lanning  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R. 

ployee  of  defendant,  while  in  the  dis-  Co.  49  N.  Y.  521 ;  Flank  v.  N.  Y.  C. 

chwrge  of  his  duty,  was  killed  by  the  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.  1  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct. 

breaking  down  of  a  floor  in  defend-  819;  Hoffhagle  v.  N.  Y.,  C.  &  H.  R. 

ant's  brewery,  upon  which  stood  a  R.  R.  Co.  Ibid.  346. 

masb-tnb  filled  with    boiling   mash.  *  See  Tenney  v.  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  62 

The  crridence  tended  to  show  that  the  Barb.    218 ;    and   also   cited   supra, 

floor  was  rotten,  weak,  and  insuffi-  f  20.'S. 
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Btructures  for  their  use,  and  that  it  is  liable  for  injuzies  sustained 
by  them  from  its  breach  of  daty  in  this  respect.^ 

§  210.  Employee  to  he  advited  of  extraneous  latent  danger%.  — 
Nor  is  the  exception  confined  to  defects  of  machinery  or  structure. 
It  applies  to  all  dangers  of  which  the  servant  is  not  cognizant. 
Thus  in  an  interesting  ease  in  California,'  the  evidence  was  that 
B.,  who  was  a  carpenter,  was  employed  by  R.  to  go  in  a  boat 
upon  a  submerged  lot  owned  by  him,  and  do  certain  work  of  his 
trade.  While  there  at  work,  a  shot  was  fired  from  a  house  on  an 
adjacent  lot,  which  wounded  B.,  hence  his  action  for  damages. 
It  appeared  that  R.  knew  his  possession  of  the  lot  was  resisted, 
and  a  resort  to  arms  was  imminent  at  any  moment.  He  did  not 
inform  B.  of  this  fact,  and  the  latter  had  no  reason  to  believe  he 
was  going  into  danger  when  employed  to  do  the  work.  It  was 
ruled  by  the  supreme  court  that  R.  was  liable,  for  the  reason  that 
the  concealment  of  facts,  or  the  failure  to  state  them  by  employer 
to  employee,  which  would  tend  to  expose  any  hidden  and  unusual 
danger  to  be  encountered  in  the  course  of  the  employment,  to  a 
degree  beyond  that  which  the  employment  fairly  imports,  renden 
the  employer  liable  for  injuries  resulting  therefrom  to  the  em- 
ployee.* 

1  Chicago  &  N.  W.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  claimed  to  be  in  its  poMesnoo,  sad 

Jackson,  65  111.  492;  Chicago  &N.  W.  who  aotnaUy  ooenpied  the  shanty  al* 

R.  R  Co.  V.  Swett,  45  HL  197 ;  Chic.,  ready  referred  to  with  loaded  fire- 

B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  «.  Gregory,  5S  HI.  19S;  arms,  within  shooting  range  of  this 

Colomb.  R.  R.  V.  Arnold,   SI  Ind.  fence,  and  who  had  annoiaoed  to  the 

175.  defendant  their  porpoae  to  redBt  fay 

*  Baxter  v.  Boberts,  44  CaL  1S7.  force  any  interference  therewith.  The 

*  The  opinion  of  the  eoort  was  de-  yerdict  must  be  considered,  too^  to 
Brered  by  Wallace,  C.  J. :  *'  The  eyi-  have  found  that  such  knowledge,  be- 
dence  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  lief,  or  infermation  as  the  defendant 
tended  to  show,  and  the  verdict  of  the  possessed  upon  these  matters  was  not 
jury  upon  the  issues  jdned  must  be  conmiunicated  to,  but  was  withheld 
considered  to  have  found  the  fact  to  be,  by  him  from  the  plaintiff,  who  went 
that  when  the  defendant  engaged  the  to  the  performance  of  the  work  in  ig- 
sernces  of  the  jdaintiff  to  work  upon  norance  and  without  the  apprehension 
these  premises,  and  took  him  there  in  or  suspicion  that  in  going  he  was  in- 
the  boat  for  the  purpose  of  perfbrming  curring  any  personal  danger  or  has- 
the  labor,  the  defendant  knew  or  had  aid. 

information  such  as  would  reasonably  «  The  learned  judge  of  the  court 

lead  htm  to  bdieve  Uiat  his  interfer-  bebw  stated  to  the  jury  Uiot    'the 

ence  with  the  newly  erected  fence  turning  point  in  this  case  is  the  charge, 

would  be  fbrcibly  resisted  by  certain  that  the  defendant,  Boberts,  employed 

othtr  pntiei  who  had  erected  it  and  the  plainti£E,  Baxter,  to  perform  a 
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§  211.  So^  al»Oj  as  to  dtfeeU  of  which  the  master  may  not  have 
been  cognizant^  but  which  it  was  his  duty  to  have  searched  for  and 

vice  which  he,  Roberts,  knew  to  be  inform  the  latter  of  the  fact  or  pat 

periloosy  without  giving  Baxter  any  him  in  possession  of  such  information ; 

notice  of  its  perilous  character ; '  and  these  general  principles  of  law  are  ele- 

instracted  them  as  follows :  mentarj  and  firmly  established.  They 

*'  *  If  Roberts  knew  or  if  he  had  are  nsaally  applied  to  cases  in  which 

good  reason  to  belieTe  that  xigid  or  the  employee  has  sustained  injury  by 

lorcible  resistance  would  be  offered  to  reason  of  some  defect  or  unsoundness 

him  and  his  party  by  parties  whom  in  the  machinery  or   materials  un- 

he  knew  or  belieyed  to  be  there,  on  known  to  bim,  about  which  he  is  em- 

the  ground  or  in  the  yicinity  near  by,  ployed  to  perform  labor,  and  of  which 

it  was  his  duty  to  inform  Baxter  of  the   employer  knew,  or  might  have 

the  nature  of  Uie  emptoyment,  to  dis-  known,  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary 

ekiee  that  knowledge  so  that  Baxter  care  and  vigilance  on  his  part.    Ihe 

might  act  nnderstandingly  and  take  general  principle  which  forbids  the 

the  chances  if  he  chose  to  do  so.    If  employer  to  expose  the  employee  to 

Roberts  had  such  knowledge  and  con-  unusual  risks  in  the  course  of  his  em- 

oealed  it  from  the  plaintiff,  then  he  is  ployment,  and  to  conceal  from  him  the 

liftble.  fact  of  snob  danger,  is  not  affected  by 

*"If  yon  find  the  persons  shooting  the  fact  that  the  danger  known  to  the 

had  any  adverse  possession  or  occupa-  employer  arose  from  the  tortious  or 

don,  whether  complete  or  otherwise,  felonious  purposes  or  designs  of  third 

at  the  time  of  the  shooting,  and  the  persons  acting  in  hostility  to  the  in- 

defendant  knew  the  faet,  and  if  yoo  tsrests  of  the  employer  and  through 

father  find  that  the  defendant  had  agencies   beyond   his   control.    The 

knowledge  that  such  possession  would  employee  is  as  clearly  entitled  to  in- 

be  maintained  by  force  if  interfered  formation  of  such  known  danger  of 

'with  by  Um  by  the  taking  of  the  that  character  as  of  any  other  the  ex- 

^new  fence,"  so  called,  and  concealed  istenoe  of  which  is  known  to  the  em- 

•oeh  knowledge  from  the  plaintiff  and  ployer.    The  employer,  if  he  knew  or 

fiuled  to  inform  him  of  the  danger  of  was  informed  of  a  threatened  danger 

the  employment,  he  must  be  held  Ha-  of  that  character,  was  bound  to  com- 

ble  in  damages,  and  you  should  find  a  municate  the  information  to  his  em- 

Terdict  fer  the  plaintiit'  ployee  about  to  be  exposed  to  it  in  the 

**  That  one  contracting  to  perform  course  of  his  employment  and  in  igno- 
labor  or  render  service  thereby  takes  ranee  of  its  existenee.  llie  nature  or 
upon  himself  such  risks  and  only  snch  ebaracier  of  the  agency,  or  means 
aa  are  necessarily  and  usually  ind-  through  which  the  danger  of  injury 
dent  to  the  employment,  is  well  set-  to  the  employee  is  to  be  apprehended, 
tied.  Nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  if  can  make  no  difference  in  the  role,  for 
the  employer  have  knowledge  or  in-  the  employee  is  entitled  in  all  cases 
formatxm  showing  that  the  partienlar  to  snch  information  upon  the  sub- 
employment  is  from  extraneons  causes  ject  as  the  employer  may  possess, — 
ksown  to  him  to  be  haxaidons  or  dan-  and  this  with  a  view  to  enable  him  to 
genms  to  a  degree  beyond  thai  which  determine  for  himself  if,  at  the  prof- 
it frdriy  imports,  at  is  understood  by  f ered  compensation,  he  be  willing  to 
the  employee  to  be,  he  is  bound  to  assume  the  risk  and  incur  the  hasard 
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remedie'd.  —  The  rule  in  this  respect  has  been  wisely  expressed  by 
Cockbum,  C.  J.  :^  ^^  Where  a  servant  is  employed  on  machinery, 
from  the  use  of  which  danger  may  arise,  it  is  the  daty  of  the 
master  to  take  due  care  and  to  use  all  reasonable  means  to  guard 
against  and  prevent  any  defects  from  which  increased  and  unnec- 
essary danger  may  occur.  No  doubt  when  a  servant  enters  on  an 
employment,  from  its  nature  necessarily  hazardous,  he  accepts  the 
service  subject  to  the  risks  incidental  to  it ;  or  if  he  thinks  proper 
to  accept  an  employment  on  machinery  defective  from  its  con- 
struction, or  from  the  want  of  proper  repair,  and  with  knowledge 
of  the  facts  enters  on  the  service,  the  master  cannot  be  held  liable 
for  injury  to  the  servant  within  the  scope  of  the  danger  which 
both  the  contracting  parties  contemplated  as  incidental  to  the 
employment."  But  it  is  subsequently  added  that  the  risks  neces- 
sarily involved  in  the  service  must  not  be  aggravated  by  any  amis' 
$ion  an  the  part  af  the  master  ta  keep  the  machinery  m  the  eandi" 
tian  in  tohiehifram  the  terms  af  the  contract  or  the  nature  af  the 
employment^  the  servant  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it  would  he 
kept? 

§  212.  In  an  action  by  a  widow  against  a  railroad  company 
to  recover  for  the  accidental  death  of  an  employee,  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  plaintiff,  on  the  trial,  that  the  deceased  fell  under 
the  train  by  reason  of  a  want  of  proper  appliances  on  the  end  of 
the  car  he  was  descending  to  uncouple  the  train.  The  court 
chaiged  the  jury,  in  one  of  its  instructions  that  *'  it  was  the  de- 
fendant's duty  to  provide  cars  with  such  appliances  as  are  best 
calculated  to  insure  the  safety  of  employees ;  and  if  a  ladder  on 
the  end  of  the  car,  or  a  handle,  as  described  by  the  witnesses, 

of  the  busiaeis ;  and  if  the  employer  land.    It  is  the  master's  dutj  to  be 

has    such  information  or  knowledge  careful  that  his  servant  is  not  induced 

and  withholds  it  from  the  employee,  to  work  under  a  notion  that  tackle  or 

and  the  latter  afterwards  be  injured  machinery  is  staunch  and  secure  when 

in  consequence  thereof,  the  employer  in  &ct  the  master  knows  or  ou^t  to 

is  liable  to  him  in  damages  therefor.  know  that  it  is  not  so,  and  if  from  any 

In  Patterson  v.  Wallace,  1  Maoq.  negligence   in   this  respect   damage 

H.  L.  Cas.  748,  Lord  Cran worth,  C,  arise,  the  master  is  responsible." 
said :  "  When  a  master  employs  a  ser-        ^  Clarke  v.  Holmes,  7  H.  &  N.  987, 

yant  in  a  work  of  a  dangerous  char*  948. 

acter,  he  is  bound  to  take  all  reasona-        *  Per  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  7  H.  &  N. 

ble  precautions  for  the  safety  of  that  944 ;  Weems  v.  Ifathieson,  4  Maeq. 

workman.    This  is  the  law  of  Engp-  So.  App.  Cas.  215. 
land  no  less  than  the  law  of   Scot- 
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would  be  a  better  protection  to  life  than  the  structure  which 
produced  the  accident^  then  \t  would  be  defendant's  duty  to  fur- 
nish a  car  with  such  appliances."  It  was  ruled  by  the  supreme 
court  that  a  fair  construction  of  the  language  used  in.  the  instruc- 
tion under  the  circumst&noes  Of  the  case  did  not  warrant  the 
position  that  by  it  the  defendant  was  held  to  use  the  highest  skill 
in  procuring  the  very  best  appliances,  but  rather  that  he  was 
bound  to  adopt  those  appliances  which  were  reasonably  best  cal- 
culated to  insure  safety,  as  compared  with  those  furnished.^  It 
was  further  correctly  ruled  that  if  the  car  in  question  was  wanting 
in  the  appliances  reasonably  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  em- 
ployees at  the  time  of  its  construction,  and  so  continued  when  put 
and  used  upon  the  road,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  show  any 
further  knowledge  thereof  on  defendant's  part  in  order  to  fix  its 
liability.  If,  however,  it  was  said,  it  at  one  time  had  these  appli- 
ances, and  they  were  afterward  removed  by  accident  or  otherwise, 
then  before  an  employee  could  recover  on  account  of  such  defect, 
it  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the  company  or  its  agents  had 
notice  thereof,  or  might  have  known  it  by  the  use  of  ordinary 
care.^  This,  indeed,  supposing  ordinary  care  to  be  convertible 
with  die  diligentia  of  the  bornts  paterfamiliaSj  as  heretofore 
expressed,'  gives  the  correct  view.  A  railroad  or  other  em- 
ployer is  not  required  to  exercise  that  exquisite  and  exhaustive 
care  in  the  constant  examination  and  overhauling  of  its  machinery 
and  wozks  which  would  be  incompatible  with  the  proper  further- 
ance of  business.  And  if  in  such  case  the  employee  knew  of 
the  particular  defect,  he  is  precluded  from  recovering  on  the  ground 
above  stated.  The  only  basis,  indeed,  on  which  he  can  be  entitled 
to  recover,  in  a  case  such  as  that  last  cited,  is,  that  not  knowing 
as  to  the  special  defect  through  which  he  was  injured,  he  had  a 
righC  to  presume  that  the  structure  had  the  proper  appliances  to 
enable  him  properly  to  do  his  work. 

§  218.  Emphyernot  hound  to  adopt  every  possible  improvement 
or  guard.  —  Hence  an  employer  is  not  required  to  change  his 
machinery  in  order  to  apply  every  new  invention  or  supposed 
improvement  in  appliance,  and  he  may  even  have  in  use  a  ma- 
chine, or  an  appliance  for  its  operation,  shown  to  be  less  safe  than 

^  Greenleaf  0.  BL  Cent.  B.  R.  29        <  Ibid.;  Dewey  v.  Glue  &  N.  W. 
Iowa,  14.  R.  B.  81  Iowa,  374. 

*  See  supra,  §  at-67;  infra,  §  685. 
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another  in  use,  without  being  liable  to  his  servants  for  the  non- 
adoption  of  the  improvement;  prodded  the  servant  be  not  de- 
ceived as  to  the  degree  of  danger  that  he  incurs.^  Nor  is  an 
employer  lia,ble  to  his  employee  for  injuries  received  by  the  latter 
from  defects  which  the  employer  could* only  have  known  by  the 
application  of  a  system  of  constant  guard  and  inspection  incom- 
patible with  the  nature  of  his  business.  Thus,  in  a  New  York 
case,^  where  a  fireman  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  lost 
his  life  by  reason  of  a  switch  not  being  placed  so  that  the  locomo- 
tive he  was  on  would  run  upon  a  track  other  than  the  one  on 
which  it  went,  and  ran  off ;  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  switch 
was  wrongly  placed,  or  was  misplaced,  and  so  caused  the  death 
of  such  fireman ;  but  the  fixing  of  the  switch  in  the  way  it  was 
placed  was  not  traced  to  the  railroad  company,  or  either  of  its 
employees ;  it  was  ruled,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  administra- 
trix of  the  deceased  to  recover  damages  of  the  company,  that  the 
judge  vTas  right  in  nonsuiting  the  plaintiff.^ 

^  Wopder  v.  R.  R.  82  Md.  410;  grously  neglected   by,  the    track -re- 

Greenleaf  v.  B.  B.  29  Iowa,  14.    In-  pairer,  whose  specific  duty  it  was  to 

fra,  §  685.  remedy  the  defect.'    Bat  it  cannot  be 

*  Tinney  v.  B.  &  A.  B.  B.  Co.  62  said  that  that  decision  was  approved 
Barb.  21S.  in  Warner  v.  The  Erie  Railway  Com- 

*  By  the  court,  Balcom,  J. :  **  The  pany  (supra).  Nor  did  this  court 
head  note  to  Snow  v.  Houtotonic  hold,  in  Faulkner  v.  The  Erie  Rail- 
Railroad  Company,  S  Allen,  441,  is,  way  Company  (49  Barb.  824),  that  a 
that  *'  a  railroad  company  may  be  held  railway  company  is  bound  to  provide 
liable  for  an  injury  to  one  of  its  ser«  its  employees  with  a  safe  road-way,  or 
▼ants,  which  is  caused  by  a  want  of  pay  damages  for  iiguries  to  such  em- 
repair  in  the  road-bed  of  the  railroad.'  ployees  by  reason  of  defects  in  its 
But  there  is  no  holding,  in  this  state,  road-way.  And  no  such  principle  was 
that  a  railroad  company  is  bound  to  held  in  Briokner  v.  The  New  York 
furnish  a  safe  road-bed,  or  in  default  Central  Railroad  Company  (2  Lan- 

thereof  is  liable  for  an  injury  to  one  >ing,  506) I  do  not  think  the 

of  its  employees  by  reason  of  such  obligation  on  the  defendant,  if  con- 
default  Bacon,  J.,  in  deliTcring  the  ceded,  of  providing  suitable  and  suffi- 
opinion  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  cient  servants  and  appliances  for  its 
Warner  v.  The  Erie  Rdlway  Com-  protection,  according  to  the  decisions 
pany  (89  N.  T.  468),  referred  to  the  of  this  court  in  Buckner  v.  N.  T. 
case  of  Snow  v.  Housatonic  Railroad  Central  R.  R.  Co.  (2  Lansing,  506) 
Company  (supra),  and  said:  <It  is  and  Sprong  v.  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R. 
susceptible  of  the  criticism,  that  the  Co.  (60  Barb.  80)  rendered  it  liable 
defect  in  the  track,  through  which  the  to  the  plaintiff  on  the  evidence  in  the 
injury  was  suffered,  was  palpable  to  case.  And  I  am  of  the  opinion  a  case 
view,  and  was  known  to,  and  was  would  not  have  been  proved  against 
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§  214.  When  an  employee^  after  having  the  opportunity  of 
becoming  acqtuiinted  with  the  ri$k$  of  his  Httiationy  accepts  thetAj 
he  cannot  complain  \f  he  is  subsequently  injured  by  such  exposure. 
—  Hence,  to  torn  specifically  to  the  consideration  of  the  em- 
ployer's liability,  an  employee  who  contracts  for  the  performance 
of  hazardous  duties  assumes  such  risks  as  are  incident  to  their 
discharge  from  causes  open  and  obvious,  the  dangerous  character 
of  which  causes  he  has  had  opportunity  to  ascertain.^ 

the  defendant  if  the  judge  had  re-  The  court  say :  ^  It  was  the  datj  of 

ceived  all  the  evidence  he  rejected,  Barber,  as  the  conductor  of  the  train, 

that  the  plaintiff  offered  to  give.    It  to  use  ordinary  and  reasonable  skill 

is  therefore  unnecessary  to  determine  and  diligence  on  his  part,  not  simply 

vrhether  the  judge  erred  in  rejecting  in  the  management  of  the  train,  but 

any  of  the  offers  of  evidenee  made  by  also  in  supervising  the  due  inspection 

the  plaintiff's  counseL"  of  the  cars,  machinery,  and  apparatus, 

^  Owen  V.  N.  Y.  C.  B.  R.  Co.  1  as  to  their  sufficiency  and  safety  while 
Lansing,  108;  Greenleaf  v.  HI.  Cent,  under  his  charge;  and  on  the  discovery 
R.  R.  29  Iowa,  14 ;  Yicksbnrg  &  Merid.  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency,  to  notify 
B.  R.  V.  Wilkins,  47  Missis.  404 ;  De*  the  company,  and  to  take  the  proper 
vritt  V.  Pacific  K  R.  50  Mo.  802 ;  Has-  precaution  to  guard  against  any  dan- 
kin  V.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  65  Barb,  ger  therefrom.  And  if  he  was  injured 
129 ;  Priestly  v.  Fowler,  8  M.  &  W.  1 ;  by  the  negligence  of  the  company  in 
Williams  v.  Clough,  8  H.  &  N.  258;  furnishing,  or  continuing  to  use,  de- 
Alsop  V*  Yates,  2  H.  &  N.  258;  Hay-  fective  cars  and  machinery,  yet,  if  his 
den  V.  Man.  Co.  8  Conn.  548 ;  Fifield  o^n  neglect  of  duty  in  the  manage- 
9.  R.  R.  42  N.  H.  240 ;  Lansing  v.  N.  ment  of  the  train,  or  due  inspection  of 
Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  49  ^.  Y.  584 ;  Wright  the  cars  and  machinery  in  his  chai*ge, 
v.  R.  R.  Co.  25  N.  Y.  562 ;  Moss  v.  contributed  as  a  proximate  cause  of 
Johnson,  22  111.  642;  Sewell  v.  R.  R.  the  injury,  he  could  have  no  right  of 
46  111.  99  ;  Frazier  v.  Penn.  R.  R.  88  action  against  the  company  for  dam- 
Penn.  St.  104 ;  Buzzell  o.  Man.  Co.  ages ;  or,  if  he  knew  of  the  defects 
48  Me.  121 ;  McGlynn  v.  Broderick,  and  insufficiency  of  the  cars  or  ma- 
31  Cal.  876 ;  Coombs  v.  New  Bed.  chinery,  and,  without  taking  ihe  nec- 
Cord.  Co.  102  Mass.  586 ;  Wonder  v.  essary  and  proper  precaution  to  guard 
B.  &  O.  B.  R.  32  Md.  410  ;  Button  v.  against  danger,  continued  to  use  them. 
Great  West.  Ct  Co.  L.  R.  7  £xch.  he  took  upon  himself  the  risk,  and 
180;  Holmes  v,  Clark,  6  H.  &  N.  849;  waived  his  right  as  against  the  com- 
and  other  English  cases  cited,  infra.  pAuy*    If  there  was  no  neglect  of  due 

Mad  River  &  Lake   Erie  R.  R.  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  on 

Co.  V.  Barber,  5  Ohio  St.  541,  was  the  part  of  the  company,  furnishing  or 

an  action  by  the  conductor  against  continuing  the  use  of  the  cars  and 

the  company,  on  whose  trains  be  was  machinery,  and  the  injuiy  was  caused 

running,  to  recover  damages  for  in-  by  latent  defects,  unknown  alike  to 

juries  received,  on  the  ground  that  the  company  and  to  the  conductor, 

the  injury  was  the  result  of  the  insuffi-  and  not  discoverable  by  due  and  ordi- 

ciency  of  the  cars,  and  defects  in  the  nary  skill  and  diligence  in  the  inspec* 

machinery  and  fixtures  of  the  train*  tion  of  the   cars  and  machinery,  it 
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§  215.  And  80  of  employee  unneoeBnarUy  expowng  himself  to  eoU 
lateral  rukn?  —  So  the  employee  loses  the  right  of  action  when 
he  Yolantarily  and  unnecessarily  puts  himself  in  a  place  of  danger. 
Thns  it  appeared  in  a  New  York  case  that  the  plaintiff's  intestate 
was  the  head  brakeman  on  the  rear  train ;  his  proper  post  was  on 
the  rear  end  of  the  first  car  behind  the  engine ;  it  was  against  the 
rule  of  the  company  for  brakemen  to  leave  their  posts,  but  there 
was  no  eyidence  that  the  deceased  knew  it ;  the  day  being  se- 
verely cold  and  there  being  no  caboose  car  for  the  protection  ot 
comfort  of  the  brakemen,  he  went  forward  and  rode  on  the  loco- 
motive for  the  purpose  of  warming  himself ;  while  there  the  col- 
lision occurred  and  he  was  killed ;  if  he  had  remained  at  his  post 
he  would  have  been  unharmed.  The  court  held  that  the  legal 
presumption  is  that  the  servant  knows  his  master's  rules ;  that 
the  servant  may  not,  for  his  own  convenience  or  comfort,  abandon 
his  post,  except  at  his  own  risk ;  and  that  the  plaintiff  having 
voluntarily  exposed  himself,  could  not  recover.^ 

§  216.  But  thin  does  not  apply  when  employes  ti  not  competent 
to  understand  the  rieke.  —  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  the  em- 
would  be  a  miBadventure  falling  among  fective,  and  unsafe  machinery  and 
the  casualties  incident  to  the  business,  cars,  In  either  case  the  company  is 
and  for  which  no  one  could  be  blamedi"  liable.  But  the  company  would  not 
Again:  **  It  appears  that  a  principal  be  liable,  even  in  such  case,  providing 
is  liable  in  damages  for  an  injury  sus-  the  agent  or  employee  was  himself 
tained  by  his  agent  or  employee  while  guilty  of  neglect  or  misconduct  at  the 
in  his  service,  only  when  the  injury  is  time,  wluch  contributed  to  the  injury, 
the  result  of  an  omission  of  that  rea-  or  providing  the  agent  or  employee, 
sonable  and  ordinary  care  on  the  part  with  a  full  knowledge  of  such  omis- 
of  the  principal  himself,  in  the  dis-  sion  of  duty  or  neglect  on  the  part  of 
charge  of  his  duty,  which  persons  of  the  company,  waive  the  matter  by 
ordinary  prudence  are  presumed  to  continuing  in  the  service  of  the  corn- 
exercise  in  that  particular  pursuit,  pany,  without  taking  the  precaution. 
Where,  therefore,  an  agent  or  em-  or  using  his  exertions,  to  have  the 
ployee  of  a  railroad  company  has  been  omission  or  difficulty  remedied.  For, 
injured  by  means  of  the  neglect  of  or-  if  the  agent  or  employee  of  the  com- 
dinary  diligence  and  care  on  the  part  pany  wuve  the  omission  of  duty  on 
of  the  company,  either  in  not  employ-  the  part  of  the  company,  he  takes  the 
ing  a  sufficient  number  of  hands  to  risk  upon  himself,  and,  if  damaged,  he 
manage  and  safely  run  a  train,  or  in  must  abide  by  the  maxim,  '  Volenti 
employing,  or  continuing  in  the  em-  nanJU  injuria.* "  But  see  Lianing  v. 
ployment  of  the  company,  incompe-  R.  R.  49  N.  T.  621,  qualifying  this, 
tent  and  unsuitable  persons,  or  in  not  *  Felch  v.  Allen,  98  Mass.  672. 
keeping  the  road  in  repahr,  or  in  pro-  *  Sprong  v.  R.  R.  60  Barb.  80. 
vidhkg  the  road  with  insufficient,  de- 
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ployee,  from  inexperience  or  infancy  or  imbecility,  is  incapable 
of  estimating  the  danger.^ 

§  217.  Question  of  employee's  acqtunntanee  mth  risks  for  jury. 
—  Where,  however,  there  is  any  donbt  whether  the  employee 
was  acquainted^  or  ought  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  risk,  the  question  of  his  n^ligence  in  this  respect  is  for  the 
jury.  And  so  was  it  ruled  in  Massachusetts,'  on  an  action 
brought  by  a  servant  against  his  master  to  recover  for  personal 
injuries  received  by  him  in  breaking  and  falling  through  a  floor  in 
his  master's  shop,  over  which  it  was  his  duty  to  pass.  The  evi«* 
dence  was  that  the  servant  knew  that  the  floor  was  decayed  and 
that  there  were  holes  in  it ;  but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  could 
have  ascertained  that  the  place  where  he  broke  through  was  dan* 
gerous,  without  examining  parts  of  the  floor  not  open  to  his  in- 
spection. ^'In  order,"  said  Chapman,  C.  J.,  *^to  enable  the 
plaintiff  to  recover,  he  must  prove  that  he  has  not  been  careless 
or  rash.  In  Priestly  i;.  Fowler,  8  M.  &  W.  1,  it  is  well  stated, 
that  ^  the  mere  relation  of  the  master  and  the  servant  never  can 
imply  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  master  to  take  more  care 

^  Supra,  {  88;  0*fi3rrne  v.  Bum,  emplojee,  haying  knowledge,  cannot 

16  Gas.  in  Sea.  (2d  ser.)  1025 ;  Bar-  claim  indemnity  except  under  particu- 

tonflhill  Coal  Co.  v.  Beid,  8  Maoq.  lar  circumstaaoes.    He  is  not  secretly 

266 ;  Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  McGuire,  or  inyolnntarilj  exposed,  and  likewise 

a  Macq.  300 ;  Grixzle  v.  Frost,  3  Fost.  is  paid  for  the  exact  position    and 

ft  F.  622 ;  Coombs  r.  New  Bedf .  Cord,  hazard  he  assumes ;  and  so  he  may 

Co.  102  Mass.  572.    See  apparently  terminate  his  employment,  when,  from 

contra,  but  really  decided  on  another  unforeseen  perils,  he  finds  his  reward 

point,  Flower  v,  Penn.  R.  R.  69  Penn.  inadequate   or   unsatisfactory.     We 

St.  210.  need  hardly  remark  that  as  this  dis- 

In  Hayden  v.  Smithyille  Man.  Co.  tinction  rests  upon  knowledge  in  the 

29  Conn.  548,  the  court  said :  ^  Every  employee,  it  is  qmU  obvunu  thai  he 

manufacturer  ....  may    select    his  must  have  mind  sufficient  to  acquire  the 

appliances  and  run  his  mill  with  old  necessary  knowledge,**    The  plaintiff 

or  new  machinery,  Just  as  he  may  in  this  case,  being  a  child  only  ten 

ride  in  an  old  or  new  carriage,  nayi-  years  old,  having  been  injured   by 

gate  an  old  or  new  vessel,  or  occupy  being  caught  in  exposed  machinery,  it 

an  old  or  new  boose,  as  he  pleases,  was  held  to  be  a  question  for  the  jury 

The  employee,  liaving  knowledge  of  whether  he  had  a  sufficient  under- 

the  circuqistances,  and  entering  his  standingof  the  hazards  of  the  employ- 

•errice  for  the  stipulated  reward,  can-  ment  to  bring  him  within  the  general 

not  complain  of  the  peculiar  tastes  and  rule. 

habits  of  his  employer,  nor  sue  him  '  Huddleston   v.   Lowell  Machine 

for  damages  sustained  in  and  resulting  Shop,  106  Mass.  282. 

from  that  peculiar  service An 
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of  ihe  servant  than  he  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  do  of  him- 
self. He  is,  no  doubt,  bound  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  ser- 
vant in  the  course  of  his  employment,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
information,  and  belief.  The  servant  is  not  bound  to  risk  his 
safety  in  the  service  of  his  master,  and  may,  if  he  thinks  fit,  de- 
cline any  service  in  which  he  reasonably  apprehends  injury  to 
himself ;  and  in  most  of  the  cases  in  which  damage  may  be  in- 
curred if  not  in  all,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
probability  and  extent  of  it  as  the  master.'  If  he  has  such 
knowledge,  he  is  negligent  in  disregarding  it,  and  takes  the  risk. 
It  has  been  decided  that  if  there  be  a  hole  in  a  floor  over  which 
he  has  to  pass  in  the  dark,  and  it  is  not  lighted  or  guarded,  and 
he  knows  its  condition  but  chooses  to  pass  in  the  dark,  he  does  so 
at  his  own  risk.^  There  are  many  employments  that  are  known 
to  be  dangerous,  and  sometimes  business  is  carried  on  in  build- 
ings or  other  places  that  are  obviously  unsafe,  or  with  machinery 
and  implements  of  the  same  character.  In  such  cases,  the  work- 
man takes  the  risks  which  he  knows  to  be  incident  to  the  place 
and  to  the  business.'*  Whether,  however,  the  plaintiff  knew  of 
the  risk,  or  ought  to  have  known  of  it,  is  a  question,  it  was  ruled, 
for  the  jury,  supposing  the  evidence  to  be  conflicting.  Of  the 
l^al  proposition  thus  reached  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  though  it 
may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  evidence  in  the  particu- 
lar case  before  the  court  could  be  said  to  present  such  a  conflict, 
and  whether  on  the  face  of  the  case  it  did  not  appear  that  the 
servant  had  such  notice  of  the  defects  as  to  put  him  on  his  guard, 
and  to  transfer  to  him  the  risk  of  treading  on  the  floor  without 
further  inquiry. 

§  218.  So  it  has  been  ruled  in  the  same  state  that  the  fact 
that,  very  near  where  an  employee  is  working  in  a  manufactory, 
machinery  not  connected  with  his  woric  is  in  motion,  the  danger- 
ous nature  of  which  is  visible  and  constant,  is  not  conclusive  that 
he  has  taken  on  himself  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  it,  in  modifi- 
cation of  the  implied  contract  of  his  employer  to  provide  for  him 
a  reasonably  safe  place  in  which  to  do  his  work ;  and  if,  through 
inattention  to  the  danger,  he  meets  with  such  an  injury  while 
doing  his  work,  and  sues  his  employer  therefor,  the  questions 
whether  he  displayed  due  care  on  his  own  part,  and  whether 
there  was  a  neglect  of  his  employer  to  give  him  suitable  noCioe 

^  Seymour  v.  Maddoz,  16  Q.  B.  S26. 
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of  the  danger,  are  for  the  jury.  Under  such  circumstances,  his 
youth  and  inexperience,  and  the  directions  previously  given  to 
him  by  agents  of  the  employer  about  the  manner  of  doing  the 
work,  are  to  be  considered  upon  the  question  of  due  notice.^ 

§  219.  If  employee  \%  in  liaxte  eeUled  upon  to  execute  an  order 
requiring  prompt  attention^  he  t9  not  to  he  presumed  to  necessarily 
recollect  the  defect  so  as  to  avoid  it.  —  A  prompt  and  fetithf ul  em- 
ployee, suddenly  called  upon  by  a  superior  to  do  a  particular 
act  requiring  immediate  attention,  cannot  be  supposed  to  remem- 
ber at  the  moment  the  d^ect  that  would  make  his  doing  the 
act  dangerous ;  and  even  should  he  remember  it,  he  may  suppose, 
from  the  fact  that  he  is  ordered  to  do  the  particular  act,  that 
the  defect,  which  would  have  interfered  with  the  execution  of 
such  an  order,  is  remedied.  Although  he  may  be  proved  to 
have  previously  known  of  the  existence  of  the  defect,  yet  it  can- 
not, under  such  circumstances,  be  justly  inferred  that  this  knowl- 
edge was  present  to  him  at  this  particular  time.  **  Under  such 
dicnmstances,''  well  reasons  Judge  Wright  in  a  case  decided  in 
Iowa,  in  1870,  ^*  compelled  as  he  necessarily  would  be  to  act 

^  CoombB  0.  New  Bedf.  Cord.  Co.  **  Whether  it  was  possible  for  the 

102  Mass.  672.  plaintiff  to  have  met  with  the  accident 

'  **  The  plaintiff,*'  said  Hoar,  J.,  "  re-  from  inadvertence  or  want  of  ac- 
ceiyed  the  injury  of  which  he  com-  quaintance*  with  the  danger  of  his 
plains  from  his  hand  being  caught  in  position,  without  being  chargeable 
the  cogs  of  a  machine,  which  was  run-  with  a  want  of  reasonable  care,  we 
ning  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  place  think  is  a  question  to  be  submitted  to 
whore  he  was  set  to  tend  another  sim-  the  jury.  The  facts  that  he  saw  or 
ilar  machine.  The  work  in  which  he  might  have  seen  the  machinery  in 
was  employed  would  naturally  ooca-  motion,  and  might  have  known  that  it 
sion  him  to  extend  his  arms  and  hands  was  dangerous  to  expose  himself  to  be 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  his  caught  in  it,  are  considerations  which 
fingers  very  near  to  the  cogs.  But  should  be  regarded  on  one  side.  On 
the  cogs  were  in  sight,  tod  the  danger  the  other,  some  allowance  should  be 
of  getting  the  fingers  into  them  mani-  made  for  his  youth,  liis  inexperience 
lest ;  and  it  is  argued  on  bdialf  of  the  in  the  business,  and  for  the  reliance 
defendants :  1.  That  the  facts  show  which  he  might  have  placed  upon  the 
that  the  plaintiff  did  not  use  due  care ;  direction  of  his  employers.  It  has 
and  2.  lliat  they  were  under  no  legal  been  held  in  other  cases  that  previous 
obligatioa  to  fence  or  inclose  the  dan-  knowledge  of  a  danger  is  not  conclu- 
gerous  machinery,  or  to  protect  the  slve  evidence  of  negligence  in  Tailing 
plaintiff  against  a  peril  which,  being  to  avoid  it.  Reed  v,  Northfield,  18 
Tisible  and  permanent,  came  within  Pick.  94;  Whittaker  v.  West  Boyl- 
llie  rUikM  which  he  aMnuned  by  enter-  ston,  97  Mass.  278."  See  further  su- 
ing upon  the  employment  prai  {  216. 
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with  promptness  and  dispatch,  it  would  be  most  unreasonable  to 
demand  of  him  the  thought,  care,  and  scrutiny  which  might  be 
exacted  where  there  is  more  time  for  observation  and  deliberation. 
Thus  if  a  ladder  is  usually  found  upon  such  cars,  in  the  haste  nec- 
essarily attendant  upon  uncoupUng  cars  and  stopping  the  train, 
he  is  not  bound  to  deliberate  and  settle  in  his  mind  that  a  like 
means  of  ascending  the  car  was  on  this  one,  though  he  knew  by 
prior  observation  that  it  was  wanting."  ^ 

§  220.  Whether  J  when  upon  employer  being  notified  of  d^ect  in 
machinery^  he  undertakes  to  remedy  it,  but  fails  to  do  so^  the  em-- 
ployee  may  recover^  though  he  has  full  knowledge  of  the  defect.  -^ 
The  English  rule  in  this  respect  is,  that  where  machinery  is  re- 
quired by  statute  to  be  fenced,  and  the  protection  is  removed  by 
decay  or  otherwise,  the  owner,  having  fiotice  of  the  defect,  is  re* 
sponsible  to  a  servant,  who,  having  entered  into  the  employ  when 
the  machinery,  was  fenced,  continues  in  the  service  in  the  reason- 
able expectation  of  the  defect  being  repaired,  and  who,  without 
negligence  on  his  part,  sustains  a  personal  injury.^  In  a  casepf 
this  class.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said :  '*  We  think  that  in  a  case  where 
machinery  is  by  act  of  parliament  required  to  be  protected  so  as 
to  guard  the  persons  working  in  the  mill  ^m  danger,  and  a  ser- 
vant continues  in  the  employment,  entering  upon  it  when  the 
machinery  is  in  a  state  of  safety,  and  if  (in  consequence  of  dan- 
ger accruing  from  the  protection  being  decayed  or  withdrawn) 
the  servant  complains  of  the  want  of  protectfon,  and  it  is  prom- 
ised to  him  from  time  to  time  that  it  shall  be  restored,  we  think 
during  that  period  a  master  must  be  considered  to  take  on  him- 
self the  risk ;  and,  therefore,  if  any  accident  occurs  to  the  servant 
during  that  period,  the  master  is  responsible  for  it."^ 

§  221.  In  this  country  the  exception  has  been  still  further  ex- 
tended, and  we  have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  that  a  servant  does 
not,  by  remaining  in  his  master's  employ,  with  knowledge  of  de- 
fects in  machinery  he  is  obliged  to  use,  assume  the  risks  attendant 
on  the  use  of  such  machinery,  if  he  has  notified  the  employer  of 
such  defects,  or  protested  against  them,  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 

1  Greenleaf  v.  HI.  Cent  R.  B.  29  Law  Times,  March,  1S74,  121.    See 

Iowa,  47^    and  see,  to  same   effect,  supra,  {  94. 

Snow  V.  Housatonic  Co.  8  Allen,  441 ;  *  Holmes  v.  Clarke,  6  Hur.  &  N. 

Reed  v.  Northfield,  IB  Pick.  98 ;  Un.  849. 

Pac.  R.  R.  V.   Fort,  2  Dillon,  259 ;  *  See  also  Couch  v.  Steel,  8  £11.  & 

S.  C.  in  Sup.  Ct.  of  the  U.  S.,  Am.  Bla.  402;  28  L.  J.  Q.  B.  121. 
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duce  a  confidence  that  they  will  be  remedied.^  The  only  ground 
on  which  this  exception  can  be  justified  is,  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  the  employee,  supposing  the  employer  would 
light  matters,  would  remain  in  the  employer's  service ;  and  that 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  such  continuance.^  But  this 
reasoning  does  not  apply  to  cases  where  the  employee  sees  that 
the  defect  has  not  been  remedied,  and  yet  continues  to  expose 
himself  to  it.  In  such  case,  on  the  principles  heretofore  an- 
nounced,^ the  employee's  liability  in  this  form  of  action  ceases. 
He  may  be  liable  for  breach  of  promise ;  but  the  causal  connec- 
tion between  his  n^ligence  and  the  injury  is  broken  by  the  in- 
termediate voluntary  assumption  of  the  risk  by  the  employee. 

§  222.  Negligence  of  middle-man  in  selection  of  mtUeridlSj  ^(?., 
M  negligence  of  emplotferj^Bofar  m  concerns  subordinate  employee. 
—  Where  the  principal  selects  a  superintendent  to  manage  the 
coneem,  there  the  superintendent  or  middle-man  represents  the 
principal,  and  his  negUgence  in  this  respect  is  the  principal's  neg- 
ligence.^ ^^  If  a  workman,  or  servant,"  says  Wagner,  J.,  when 
discussing  this  point  in  Missouri,^  '^  is  to  work  in  conjunction  with 
others,  he  must  know  that  the  carelessness  of  one  of  his  fellow- 
servants  may  be  productive  of  injury  to  himself,  and  he  must 
know  that  neither  care  or  diligence  by  the  master  can  prevent  the 
want  of  due  care  and  caution  on  the  part  of  his  fellow-servants. 
The  servant  on  entering  upon  the  employment  is  supposed  to  know 
and  assume  this  risK.  But  does  he  risk  the  carelessness  and  neg- 
ligence of  those  placed  over  him,  in  the  selection  of  suitable  ma- 
terials, machinery,  and  the  appliances  incident  to  the  employment  ? 
tie  acts  in  subordination.  His  simple  duty  is  obedience.  He 
has  no  means  or  opportuxdty  of  knowing  whether  the  articles  fur- 
nished are  safe,  and  has  to  rely  on  the  judgment  of  his  superiors. 
If  the  master  in  person  superintends  the  work,  then  there  is  no 
controversy  or  dispute  as  to  where  the  responsibility  belongs.  If 
the  master  deputes  the  superintending  control  of  the  work,  with 
the  power  to  employ  and  discharge  hands  and  purchase  and  re- 
move materials,  to  an  agent,  then  the  master  acts  through  the 

^  Krojr  V.  Chic  R.L&P.  R.R.82  «See  Laning  v.  K.  Y.  Cent.  R.  B. 

Iowa,  857 ;  Greenleaf  v.  Dubuque  &  49  K.  Y.  621 ;  Flike  v.  Boet.  &  A.  K 

8.  City  R.  R.  83  Iowa,  52;  Snow  v.  R.^  58  N.  Y.  549 ;  and  obsenrationi 

Hoosatonic  R.  R.  8  Allen,  441.  made  infra,     229,  241. 

>  See  Bupra,  {  74.  *  Brothers  v.  Carter,  52  Mo.  875. 

*  See  supra,  {  180. 
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agent  and  the  agent  becomes  the  master.  The  duties  are  the 
duties  of  the  master,  and  he  cannot  evade  the  responsibilities 
which  are  incident  and  cling  to  them  by  their  delegation  to  an<^ 
other.  When  the  master  appoints  some  other  person  to  peifcmn 
these  duties,  then  the  appointee  represents  the  master,  and  though 
in  their  perfcMrmance  he  may  be  and  is  a  servant  to  the  master, 
yet  in  those  respects  he  is  not  a  co-servant,  a  co-laborer,  a  co- 
employee,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  those  terms.  He  is  an 
agent,  and  stands  instead  of  the  principal,  and  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  rule  as  applied  to  laborers  and 
workmen.  His  acts  are  the  acts  of  a  master  and  superior,  and 
the  servants  are  bound  to  use  whatever  materials,  machinery,  ap- 
paratus, or  appliances  he  may  see  fit  to  provide  for  them.  This 
question  was  carefully  considered  in  the  case  of  Harper  v.  Indian- 
apolis &  St.  Louis  R.  R.  Co.,^  and  decided  in  accordance  with  the 
doctrines  above  announoed.**  But  to  make  the  employer  liable 
for  the  middle-man's  negligence  in  this  respect,  the  employer  must 
withdraw  from  the  management  of  the  concern,  and  constitute 
the  middle-man  its  sole  superintendent.  Otherwise  the  middle- 
man is  but  one  of  several  servants,  each  of  whom  takes  the  risk  of 
the  other's  n^ligence.^ 

§  228.  Notice  to  middle'inan  notneeeitarUy  notice  to  employer. 
The  employer  mu$t  have  known  or  have  been  in  a  position  where  he 
ought  to  have  known  of  the  defect.  —  Several  rulings  are  reported 
in  which  it  is  held  that  the  employer  is  not  chargeable  with  his 
superintendent's  knowledge  of  a  defect.  Thus  in  a  New  York 
case,  the  plaintiff,  who  was  an  employee  in  a  mill,  which  was 
owned  by  the  defendant,  and  operated  by  his  superintendent,  a 
person  of  recognized  competency,  was  injured  in  using  an  ele- 
vator. This  elevator  was  originally  canstructed  and  designed  for 
the  carriage  of  materiab  and  not  of  persons,  and  was  unfit  and 
unsafe  for  persons,  but  the  employees,  including  the  plaintiff,  had 
contracted  the  habit  of  riding  on  it ;  this  habit  was  known  to  the 
superintendent  and  agent,  but  not  to  the  defendant,  and  the  lat*> 
ter  did  not  even  know  there  was  an  elevator  in  the  mill;  the 
elevator  was  originally  safe  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, and  for  aught  that  appeared  was  safe  until  three  weeks 
before  the  accident,  but  by  constant  use  the  supporting  chain  had 
worn  thin  and  weak,  and  three  weeks  before  the  accident  it  had 
>  47  Mo.  667.  >  See  infra,  |  2S9. 
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broken  with  a  load  of  goods ;  this  was  known  to  the  saperintend- 
ent,  bat  not  communicated  or  known  to  the  defendant ;  on  these 
facts  the  referee  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable,  on  the  ground 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  and  agent  was  imput- 
able to  him ;  but  he  did  not  find  that  from  the  circumstances  the 
def^idant  ought  in  fact  to  have  acquired  that  knowledge.  This 
holding  was  reversed  on  appeal,  the  court  deciding  that  the  pur^ 
pose  of  the  eleyator  must  be  deemed  to  be  that  for  which  it  is  cus- 
tomarily used,  and  that  the  purpose  of  Its  original  construction 
did  not  control ;  but  that  the  defendant  was  not  liable  unless  he 
bad  or  ought  to  have  had  personal  knowledge  of  the  defect,  and 
that  his  superintendent's  knowledge  was  not  in  such  case  imputa- 
ble to  him,^  That  such  knowledge  of  a  superintendent  is  not  to 
be  generally  imputed  to  the  master,  has  been  not  unfrequently 
ruled,^  it  being  argued  that  such  is  necessarily  the  law  in  cases 
where  the  employer  leaves  the  whole  control  of  the  business  to  the 
manager,  who  lias  absolute  power  of  rectification,  and  who  is  pru* 
dently  chosen  and  retained.  But  in  ordinary  cases  of  business,  it 
is  hard  .to  deny  that  the  employer  is  in  a  position  in  whidi  he 
ought  to  acquaint  himself  with  such  defects.  And  as  to  corpora- 
tions, the  case  is  still  stronger.  A  corporation  can  only  see  through 
its  agents,  and  what  they  see,  if  they  are  chaiged  with  this  special 
branch  of  oversight,  it  must  see.' 

1  Corcoran  v,  Holbrook,  N.  T.  6«q.  v.  Vt.  Cent  R.  R.  82  Vt  473).    The 

T.  R.,  Alb.  Law  J.,  Jan.  31, 1874.  following  thoughtful  observationfl  are 

*  Wigmore  v.  Jay,  5  Excb.  854;  from  the  article  already  referred  to 
Searle  v.  Lindsay,  11  C.  B.  N.  S.  429 ;  An  the  Albany  Law  Journal :  — 
Gallagher  o.  Piper,  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  <*  At  the  law  now  stands,  therefore, 
669 ;  Feltham  v.  England,  7  Best  &  we  should  incline  to  add  a  concluding 
Smith,  676;  Wilson  v.  Merry,  L.  R.  1  rule,  as  follows :  10.  In  the  case  of  a 
Scotch  App.  326 ;  Hard  v.  Tt.  &  Can.  delegated  authority  to  engage  and 
R.  R.  Co.  82  Yt.  478 ;  Albro  o.  Aga-  discharge  workmen,  and  select  mate* 
warn  Canal  Co.  6  Cush.  75.  These  rial  appliances  for  the  prosecution  of 
esses  I  take  from  the  article  just  cited  '  ihe  work,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
from  the  Albany  Law  Journal.  Ford-  tween  the  liability  of  a  corporation 
ham  V.  R.  R.  infra,  §  229.  and  that  of  an  indiWdual;  the  delega- 

*  Hie  position  in  the  text,  I  must  tion  does  not  discharge  ihe  liability ; 
admit,  after  being  adopted  by  the  lu-  and  in  respect  to  defects  subsequenUy 
preme  court  of  New  York  (Warner  v,  arising  in  material  appliances  origin- 
Erie  R.  R.  49  Bari).  55S),  was  over-  ally  sufficient,  there  is  the  same  ne- 
mled  by  the  court  of  appeals  of  the  cessity,  in  order  to  fix  liability  on  the 
same  state  (5.  (7.  89  N.  T.  46S),  and  master  for  injuries  arising  to  the  ser- 
is  disapproved  of  in  Vermont  (Hard  tant  therefrom,  to  show  personal  no- 
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IV.    WHAT  NEGLIGENCE  OF  FELLOW-SERVANTS  A  SERVANT  ASSUICES. 

§  224.  Master  not  liable  far  negligence  of  felhuhservants  who 
have  not  been  negligendy  appointed  or  retained,  -^  The  master  is 
not  liable  to  his  servants  for  injuries  to  them  produced  by  the 

negligence  of  a  fellowHservant,  engaged  generally  in  the  same 
business,  provided  there  be  no  negligence  in  the  appointment  of 
such  negligent  servant,  or  in  the  retention  of  such  servant  after 
notice  of  his  incompetency.^ 

tice,  knowledge,  or  culpable  ignorance  n.  1869.  In  this  case  a  common  la^ 
of  the  defects,  to  or  on  the  part  of  a  borer,  engaged  to  load  and  unload 
corporation,  as  in  the  case  of  anlndi-  freight  cars,  was  ordered  by  a  depot 
▼idual ;  notice  to,  or  knowledge,  or  cul*  superintendent  to  couple  freight  cars, 
pable  ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  man*  and  going  between  them  for  that  pur- 
aging  agent  will  not  charge  the  master  pose,  was  crushed  by  the  careless  man- 
in  either  case.  We  must  say,  how-  agement  of  the  engine.  On  demurrer, 
ever,  that  there  seems  to  be  difficulty  the  court  held  iha(  the  company  was 
in  reconciling  •the  decisions  in  the  constructively  present  by  its  CMfficer, 
cases  6f  Warner  and  Laning.  As  and  liable  for  the  damage,  on  the 
a  corporation  can  act  only  through  ground  that  the  deceased  was  thus 
agents,  we  cannot  see  why,  if  it  is  exposed  to  a  peril  out  of  the  line  of 
liable  for  the  neglect  of  its  hiring  the  business  which  he  had  contracted 
agent  to  dismiss  an  incompetent  ser-  to  perform."  See  also  infra,  §  229. 
▼ant,  after  notice  of  his  incompetency,  ^  Skipp  v.  Eastern  Co.  R.  B.  9 
it  is  not  likewise  liable  for  the  neglect  Exch.  228;  Murray  v,  Currie,  L.  B. 
of  its  inspecting  or  constructing  agent  6  C.  P.  24;  Albro  v.  Agawam  C.  C.  6 
to  repair  a  decayed  structure  or  a  Cush.  75 ;  Wright  v,  N.  Y.  Cent.  B. 
deteriorated  macMne,  after  notice  of  B.  25  N.  Y.  562 ;  Laning  v.  N.  Y. 
such  defect,  or  in  culpable  ignorance  Cent.  B.  B.  49  N.  Y.  528 ;  Priestly 
of  it.  We  think  there  is  an  increas-  v.  Fowler,  8  M.  &  W.  1 ;  Hutchinson 
ing  disposition  to  extend  the  doctrine  v.  Y.,  N.  &  B.  B.  C.  5  W.,  H.  k  G. 
of  constructive  presence  and  knowl-  848  ;  Wonder  o.  B.  &  O.  B  B.  82  Md. 
edge  to  corporations:  a  corporation  410;  Indiana,  &c.  B.  B  v.  Love,  10 
cannot  be  excused  from  liability,  sim-  Ind.  29 ;  Columbus  B.  B.  v.  Arnold, 
ply  because  they  must  always  act  by  81  Ind.  175;  Pittsburg  v.  Buby,  88 
servants ;  to  hold  otherwise,  say  the  Ind.  294 ;  Yeomans  v.  C.  C.  S.  NaT. 
court  in  Gilman  v.  Eastern  B.  B.  Co.  Co.  44  Cal.  71 ;  Davis  v.  Detroit,  &c. 
(10  Allen,  289),  <  would  be  to  exempt  Co.  20  Mich.  105 ;  Harper  v.  Indian, 
them  from  liability  altogether.'  And  &  St.  Louis  B.  B.  47  Mo.  567 ;  Devitt 
the  fact  that  they  can  only  thus  act,  v.  Pacific  B  B.  50  Mo.  802;  Brothers 
would  seem  to  excuse  showing  knowl-  t?.  Carter,  52  Mo.  872;  Un.  Pac.  B. 
edge  in  or  bringing  notice  to  any  one  B.  v.  Young,  8  Kans.  658 ;  Sizer  v. 
but  their  managing  agents.  One  of  Syracuse  B.  B.  7  Lansing,  67 ;  Plank 
the  most  prominent  examples  of  the  r.  N,  Y.  C.  &  H.  B.  B.  1  N.  Y.  Supr. 
tendency  spoken  of  is  Lalor  v.  Chi-  Ct  819 ;  Hoffnagle  »,  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
cago,  &c.  B.  B.  Co.  (52  HL  401)  A.  B.  B  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  846. 
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§  225.  The  seyeral  constitaents  of  this  exception  will  be  now 
considered  as  follows :  — 

....  *<The  leading  principles  of  taking  place,  is  generally  in  a  bet- 
law  upon  which  the  rights  of  the  par-  ter  position  to  guard  himself  against 
ties  depend  are  simple  and  well  de-  things  passing  around  him,  and  in  his 
fined,  and  have  been  frequently  stated  sight,  than  his  master,  who  may  be  at 
in  judicial  decisions.  Thus  it  is  well  a  distance,  can  be  to  protect  him. 
settled  that  one  who  enters  the  ser^  It  is  now  the  generally  received  law 
vice  of  another  takes  upon  himself  the  that  a  master  is  not  liable  to  one  ser- 
ordinary  risks  of  the  employment  in  vant  for  the  negligence  of  another 
which  he  engages,  including  the  neg-  servant;  provided  that  at  the  time  of 
ligent  acts  of  his  fellow-workinen  in  the  original  employment  the  servant 
the  course  of  the  employment."  Hoar,  was  a  fit  servant;  and  provided  that, 
J.,  in  Coombs  v.  New  Bed.  Cord.  Co.  if  the  servant  has  become  subsequently 
102  Mass.  572,  citing  Farwell  v.  Bos-  unfit,  the  master  did  not  know,  and 
ton  &  Worcester  Railroad  Co.  4  Met.  might  not  have  known,  of  his  subse- 
49;  King  v.  Boston  &  Worcester  Bail-  quent  unfitness.  Hutchinson  v.  New- 
road  Co.  9  Cush.  112;  Gillshannon  v.  castle,  &c.  Bailw.  Co.  6  £xch.  848; 
Stony  Brook  Railroad  Ca  10  Cush.  228.  Morgan  v.  Yale  of  Neath  Railw.  Co. 

•«The  liability  of  the  master  to  a  5  B.  &  S.  570;  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  149; 

third  person,  a  stranger  to  the  agency,  Feltham  v,  England,  L.  R.  2  Q.*B.  SS  ; 

for  the  negligence  of  his  servant,  is  Gilman  v.  Eastern  R.  R.  Co.  10  Allen 

an  exception  to  the  rule  that  one  is  (Mass.),  283 ;    Beaulieu  v.  Portland 

liable  only  for  his  own  torts.     Shall  Co.  48  Me.  291 ;  Weger  v.  Pennsyl- 

the  exception  be  extended  to  embrace  vania  R.  R.  Co.  55  Penn.  St.  460. 

cases  where  the  person  injured,  in-  The  rule  as  to  the  hiring  or  continued 

stead   of  being   a  stranger   to   the  employing  of   unfit  servants  is  the 

agency,  is  himself  a  part  of  it ;  or,  same  as  the  furnishing  or  employment 

as  it  is  usually  expressed,  to  the  case  of  unfit  machines.    Harper  v.  Indian- 

of  a  servant  injured  by  a  fellow-ser-  apolis,  &c.  R.  R.  Co.  47    Mo.  567; 

vaat?     Now,  whatever  reasons  can  Davis  v.  Detroit,  &c.  R.  R.  Co.  20 

be  given  for  making  an  exception  to  Mich.  105.     A  man,  in  relation  to 

the  general  rule,  by  holding  the  mas-  labor,   is    a   machine."      Story   on 

ter  liable  fi»r  the  negligence  of  his  Agency,  §  458  a,  note  by  Green, 

servant  towards  a  third  person  (and  In  Davis  v.  Detroit  &  Mil.  R.R.  Co. 

various  reasons  of    greater   or   less  20  Mich.  105,  it  was  said  by  Cooley, 

weight  can  be  given),  many  of  them  J. :  — 

ful  entirely,  or  are  more  or  less  weak-  ....«<  In  the  case  of  The  Indian- 

ened,  when  applied  to  the  case  of  ser-  apolis  &  Cincinnati  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Love, 

vanta  who  are  jointly  engaged  in  the  lo  Ind.  556,  the  court  say  that  where 

same  undertaking.     But  the  reason  both  parties  have  equal  knowledge, 

which  appears  to  have  had  the  most  and  the  servant  continues  in  the  ser- 

inflnence  in  preventing  the  extension  vice,  the  true  rule  o£  decision  is,  that 

of  the  exception  to  the  case  of  so-  each  party  takes  the  risk,  unless  the 

called  fellow-servants  is  that  the  ser-  employer  undertakes  to  give  special 

▼anty  who  is  himself  engaged  b  the  durections.    The  same  rule  was  reoog- 

employment,  working  in  unison  with  nized  in  the  case  of  Thayer  v.  St. 

other  servants,  and  knowing  what  is  Louis,  Alton  &  T.  H.  R.  R.  Co.  22 
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1.  Who  ore  ^*  servanta "  precluded  from  recovery  under  this 
exception. 

IncL  29,  and  in  numerous  cases  which  part  of  his   fellow-servant ;  and  he 

we  need  not  quote  from  here.     The  must  be  supposed  to  have  contracted 

case  of  Skipp  v.  Eastern  Counties  R.  on  the  terms,  that  as  between  himself 

Co.  9  Exch.  228 ;  Griffiths  v.  Gidlow,  and   his  master  he   would  run  this 

8  H.  &  Nor.  654 ;  Williams  v.  Clough,  risk/*  ^ 

Ibid.  258;  Assop  v.  Tates,  2  H.  &  Kor.  In  Tebbutt  v.  Bristol  &  Exeter 
768 ;  Hayden  v.  Smithville  Manuf.  Railway  Co.,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  76,  Han- 
Co.  29  Conn.  558,  and  McMillan  v.  nen,  J.  says:  ''In  such  case  the 
Saratoga  &  Wash.  R.  R.  Co.  20  Barb,  maxim  '  Respondeat  superior,'  as  a 
449,  are  particularly  referred  to." ....  general   rule,  applies.     The   excep- 

''  There  is  no  difference  between  tion  is  where  the  injured  party  stood 
liability  to  a  stranger  and  to  a  servant  at  the  time  of  the  injury  in  such  a 
for  a  man's  own  negligence  or  want  relation  to  the  master  that  it  may 
of  skill;  though  a  master  is  not  re-  reasonably  be  presumed  he  agreed  to 
sponsible  for  an  injury  to  a  servant  by  undertake  the  risk  arising  from  the 
the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  un-  negligence  of  those  whom  the  master 
less  he  has  failed  in  ordinary  care  in  employed."  The  distinction  is  thus 
the  employment  of  the  culpable  party,  put  by  Lord  Cranworth,  in  Bartons- 
Ryan  V.  The  Cumberland  Valley  Rail-  hill  Coal  Company  v,  Reid :  *  «'  So  far 
road  Co.  11  Harris,  884 ;  Frazier  v,  as  persons  external  to  the  master  and 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co.  2  his  servants  are  concerned,  the  master 
Wright,  104  ;  Hunt  v.  The  Same,  1  F.  is  to  be  considered  as  responsible  for 
F.  Smith,  475;  Caldwell  v.  Brown,  8  every  one  of  those  servants,  ....  but 
Ibid."  ....  Sharswood,  J.,  in  Ardes  the  case  ie  different  where  the  question 
Co.  Oil  Co.  V.  Gilson,  68  Fa.  St  150.  arises  within  the  circle  of  the  master 

In    a   leading    English    case    the  and  his  servants."    And  again :  **  The 

reason  given  is  that   the  fellow-ser-  principle  which  makes  the  master  lia- 

vants  concerned  "  have  both  engaged  ble  to  complaints  made  ab  extra  does 

in  a  common  service,    the  duties  of  not  make  him  liable  to  complaints 

which  impose  a  certain  risk  on  each  arising  tn/ra,  the  whole  body  consisting 

of  them ;  and,  in  case  of  negligence  of  himself  and  his  workmen."    Upon 

on  the  part  of  the  other,  the  party  this  ground  the  master  is  held  irre- 

injured   knows    that  the    negligence  sponsible  for  injuries  done  by  one  ser- 

is  that  of  hb  fellow-servant  and  not  vant  to  another  in  the  course  of  Uieir 

of  his  master.    He  knew  when   he  common  employment,  or  to  a  person 

engaged  in  the  service  that  he  was  who,  by  volunteering  to  assist  a  ser- 

exposed  to  the  risk  of  ii^ury,  not  only  vant,  puts  himself  in  the  position  of 

fit)m  his  own  want  of  skill  or  care,  the  latter :  Fotter  v.  Faulkner ; '  or 

but  also  from  the  want  of  it  on  the  to  a  guest  in  his  house,  who  becomes 


1  Jndgm.  6  Exch.  851;  Tonney  f.  Mid-  dischaigt  of  his  doty  as  strvaat  of  him  who 

land  S.  C,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  291.    "  A  Benrint  is  the  common  master  of  both.'*    Per  £iie, 

when  he  engages  to  serve  a  master  under-  C.  J.,  L.  R.  1  C  P.  296.    See  also  Kurphy 

takes  as  between  himself  and  his  master  to  t.  Smith,  19  0.  B.  N.  S.  861;  Qallagfaer  v. 

ran  all  the  ordinaiy  lisks  of  the  service,  in-  Piper,  16  0.  B.  N.  S.  060. 

duding  the  risk  of  negUgenoe  upon  the  part  *  g  Maoq.  at  pp.  876, 2177. 

of  afeUow-servaatwhen  ha  is  acting  in  the  <IB.&S.800s  81 L,  J.  (Q.  B.)  80. 
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2.  What  are  the  class  of  injuries  to  which  this  exception 
relates. 

for  the  time  being  a  member  of  his  of  eyil  resulting  from  tbe  carelessness 

family.     Soutbcote  v.  Stanley.  ^    The  of  a  feUow-workman  when  engaged  in 

plaintiff  stood  in  no    such  relation,  a  common  work.'' ' 

He  was  allowed  the  use  of  the  defend-  Lord  Cairns  strikes  at  the  reason  of 

ants'  platform  in  the  same  manner  and  the  rule  when  he  tells  usy  that  the  mas- 

npon  the  same  conditions  as  if  he  had  ter  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  liable  to  his 

been  one  of  their  passengers,  and  is  servant  unless  there  be  negligence  on 

as  **  external "  to  the  defendants  and  the  part  of  the  master  in  that  which  he, 

their  servants  as  he  would  have  been  the  master,  has  contracted  or  under- 

if  the  accident  had  happened  to  him  taken  with  his  servant  to  do.    The 

in  the  pablic  street.     The  rule  will  master  has  not  contracted  or  under- 

be  discharged."  taken  to  execute  in  person  the  work 

**  When  the  workman,**  sa3rs  Lord  connected  with  his  business,    fiut  the 

Cranworth   (Bartonshlll  Coal  Co.  v.  master,  in  the  event  of  his  not  person- 

Beid,  8  Macq.  Se.  App  866),  '*  con-  ally  superintending  and  directing  the 

tracts  to  do  work  of  any  particular  work,  is  to  select  proper  and  competent 

•ort,  he  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  to  persons  to  do  so,  and  to  furnish  them 

what  risk  he  is  exposing  himself;  he  with  adequate  materials  and  resources 

knows,  if  such  be  the  nature  of  the  fyr  the  work.    Wilson  v.  Merry,  L.  B. 

risk,  that  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  a  1  Se.  App  Cas.  31^2.    See,  however, 

feUow-workman  may  be  injurious  or  qualifications  of  this  given  infra,  $ 

fatal  to  him,  and  that  against  such  want  229. 

of  care  his  employer  cannot  by  pos-  In   the    Bartonshill  colliery  cases 

sibility  protect  him.    If  such  want  of  (8   Macq.    266-800),    the    plaintiffs 

eare  should  occur,  and  evil  is  the  result,  claimed  to  recover  damages  sustained 

he  cannot  say  that  he  does  not  know  in  a  fiital  casualty  in  the  shaft  of  a 

whether  the  master  or  the  servant  was  coal-mine,  caused  by  the  negligence  of 

to  blame.    He  knows  that  the  blame  the  engine-man,  who  omitted  to  stop 

was  wholly  that  of  the  servant.    He  the  engine  when  the  cage  containing 

cannot  say  the  master  need  not  have  workmen    arrived    at   Uie   pit-head, 

engaged  in  the  work  at  all,  for  he  was  The   engine-man   had    an  excellent 

party  to  its  being  undertaken.  character  for  carefulness  and  steadi- 

**  Principle,  therefore,  seems  to  me  ness.     The  Lord  President,  in  the 

to  be  opposed  to  the  doctrine,  that  trial,  directed  the  jury,  that  *'  if  they 

the  responsibility  of  a  master  for  the  were  satisfied  on  the  evidence  that 

iU  consequences  of  his  servant's  care-  the  injury  was  caused  by  culpable 

lessness  is  applicable  to  the  demand  negligence  and  fault  on  the  part  of 

made  by  a  fellow-workman  in  respect  the  engine-man  in  the  management  of 

1 1 H.  &:N.  947;  2ft  L.  J.  (Ex.)  889.  bod  f.  Wallace,  1  Blaoq.  Sc  App.  Gas.  748; 

<  8  BCaoq.  H.  L.  Gas.  282-284.    See  also  Hall  f.  Johnson,  8  H.  &  C.  889;  Senior  «. 

Priestley  v.  Fowler,  8M.  &  W.  1;  Hatchin-  Waid,  1  £.  &  B.  886-891;  Biley  v.  Bazen- 

soo  «.  Toik,  Newcastle  &  Berwick  R.  G.  dale,  6  H.  8c  N.  446;  Biyden  f.  Stewart,  2 

i  Ezeh.  849;  Wigmofs  v.  Jay,  Ibid.  864;  Ibid,  80;  Bartonaliill  Goal  Go. «.  McOoiie,  8 

Bkipp  9,  Bastem  Gooatles  R.  a  9  Eich.  Maoq.  So.  An>.  Gas.  800. 
9S8;  Gooch  «.  Steel,  8  &  &  B.  408;  Patei^ 
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3.  Who  are  the  '^  feUowHservants  "  whose  negligence  are  thus 
considered  part  of  the  common  risk, 

4.  What  is  the  negligence  in  appointment  and  retention  which 
precludes  the  master  from  taking  advantage  of  this  exception. 

5.  Whether  tl^e  master  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  a  middle- 
man in  appointment  of  improper  servants. 

6.  Whether  the  master's  liability  is  revived  by  his  promise, 
upon  notice  of  the  negligence  of  an  improper  servant,  to  remove 
such  servant. 

§  226.  1.  Who  are  "  servants  "  precluded  from  recovery  under 
this  exception.  —  As  this  point  has  been  already  generally  dis- 
cussed,^ it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  to  prejudice  a  person  injured 
by  the  negUgence  of  another,  under  this  Umitation,  the  relation 
of  master  and  servant  must  be  affirmatively  made  out. 

§  227.  2.  What  are  the  injuries  to  which  the  exception  relates. 
—  Not  merely  positive  acts  of  misfeasances,  but  nonfeasances,  are 
within  the  scope  of  the  exception.  Neglect  on  the  part  of  a 
fellowHservant  to  search  for  and  correct  a  latent  defect  is  a  risk 
which  the  other  servants  of  the  same  concern  engage  to  assume 
as  much  as  they  do  overt  acts  of  negligence. 

Thus  in  an  English  case,^  the  deceased,  6.  W.,  was  a  railway 

the  machinery,  the  defenders  were,  at  is  presumed  to  have  undertaken  to' 
law,  answerable."  This  ruling  was  risk,  the  rule  as  applicable  to  cases 
found  erroneous,  on  the  ground  that  of  gross  or  wilful  neglect  on  the  part 
damage  by  the  negligence  of  the  en-  of  another  servant,  by  whose  want  of 
gine-man,  a  fellow-servant  in  a  com-  fidelity  or  criminal  fault  harm  results 
mon  employment  with  the  pursuer  to  his  fellow  employee  in  the  discharge 
(plidntif^,  was  one  of  the  risks  of  the  of  his  duty,  was  rejected  as  inconsist- 
service  in  which  he  had  voluntarily  ent  with  principle,  analogy,  and  pub- 
engaged  for  hire.  Lord  Brougham,  lie  policy!"  Hardin,  J.  —  Louisville 
on  appeal,  declared  that  the  liability  &  N.  B.  R.  v.  Filbem,  6  Bush,  579 ; 
depended  on  the  question,  **  whether  relying  on  Louisville  &  N.  B.  B.  v. 
the  negligence  was  that  of  a  fellow-  Collins,  2  Duvall,  114 ;  and  LouisvUk 
workman  engaged  with  the  plaintiff  &  N.  B.  B.  o.  Bobinson,  4  Bush,  607. 
upon  the  same  work,"  or,  to  use  a  But  such  wilful  neglect  '*  must  involve 
word  which  has  been  much  employed  either  an  intontional  wrong,  or  such 
in  these  arguments,  the  negligence  of  a  reckless  disregard  of  security  and 
a  coUaborateur.  right  as  to  imply  bad  faith."    LouIsf 

It  is  ruled  in  Kentucky, «« that  while  ville  &  N.  B.  B.  v.  Filbem,  ut  svpro. 
exemption  is  conceded  as  to  the  com-        ^  Supra,  {  201. 
mon  hazards  incident  to  the  accept-        *  Waller   v.  The    South    Eastern 

ance   of  employment   in  connection  Bailway  Co.  2  Har.  &  C.  102 ;  32  L. 

with  others,  and  which  the  employee  T.  Ex.  205. 
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guard,  employed  by  the  defendants  at  weekly  wages,  and  it  was 
his  duty  as  such  guard  to  travel  with  and  in  the  passenger  trains 
worked  by  the  defendants  on  the  North  Kent  Railway,  a  line  be- 
longing to  and  worked  by  the  defendants  under  certain  powers. 
In  the  course  of  such  duty,  while  he  was  travelling  in  a  passenger 
train  of  the  defendants,  the  train  ran  off  the  line  and  overturned 
the  break-van  in  which  he  was,  whereby  he  was  killed.  The  ac- 
cident happened  through  the  decayed  condition  of  the  treenails 
which  fastened  the  chains  to  the  sleepers  on  the  railway.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  ganger  of  the  plate-layers,  a  servant  of  the  de- 
fendants, to  see  and  keep  in  proper  repair  and  condition  the  per- 
manent way  by  renewing  such  treenails  as  were  decayed.  The 
ganger  was  a  person  of  competent  skill,  and  through  his  neglect 
of  duty  the  road  became  unsafe.  W.  was  killed  by  the  train 
running  off  the  line  through  the  decayed  condition  of  the  tree- 
nails ;  none  of  the  directors,  officers,  or  servants  of  the  company 
knew  of  such  defects,  but  the  ganger  ought  to  have  known  it,  and 
it  was  negligence  in  him  not  to  have  known  it.  Upon  this,  it 
was  held,  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable,  the  deceased  and 
the  ganger  being  servants  engaged  in  one  common  purpose.  In 
his  judgment.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  said :  ^^  I  think  if  we  look  at  the 
observations  of  Lord  Chelmsford,^  and  consider  what  are  the  dan- 
gers that  any  servant  engages  to  encounter,  and  look  at  the  prob- 
able dangers  attendant  upon  entering  into  the  engagement  in 
question,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  conductor  of  a  railway 
train  must  anticipate,  among  the  sources  of  probable  danger  aris- 
ing on  the  journey,  the  neglect  of  a  servant  to  oil  the  wheels  of 
the  carriages,  the  neglect  of  one  man  to  properly  adjust  the 
points,  and  the  neglect  of  another  man  to  take  care  that  the  rails 
are  properly  bolted  and  fastened  and  secured,  so  as  to  make  the 
journey  safe.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  special  case  ought  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants, 
the  facts  falling  entirely  within  the  case  of  Priestley  v.  Fowler, 
which  is  not  opposed,  as  it  strikes  me,  to  any  case  or  to  any  au- 
thority which  has  arisen  out  of  that,  the  first  case  on  the  sub- 
ject."« 

§  228.    Should,  however,  the  defendant  be  aware  of  the  de- 
fect (which  in  the  suit  last  cited  was  not  the  case),  he  must 

1  Bartonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Maguire,        >  Waller  v.  S.  £.  B.  B.  ti^  9u^a. 
3  Macq.  H.  L.  Cas.  808. 
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notify  his  employees,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  so  he  becomes  liable  for 
hurt  sustained  by  them  in  oonseqaence  of  this  failure.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  we  can  explain  a  New  Jersey  case,^  where  it 
appeared  that  the  track  over  a  trestle-work  was  not  capable  of 
supporting  an  engine,  and  the  en^neer  in  charge  had  orders 
not  to  put  his  engine  thereon,  which  orders  he  disobeyed, 
and  the  intestate  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  fireman  on  said  en- 
gine, and  who  was  unaware  of  said  orders  or  of  the  danger,  was 
thereby  killed,  the  trestle-work  giving  way.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
court  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover ;  and  on  the  single 
ground  that  the  defendant  should  have  notified  the  plaintiff  of  the 
defect,  this  ruling  is  consistent  with  the  law  already  expressed.^ 

8.  Who  are  ^*fellauh$ervant$  "  whose  negligence  %%  thtts  part  of 
the  common  risk. 

§  229.  Need  not  be  an  a  parity  of  service.  —  It  makes  no  dif- 
ference, in  the  application  of  the  exception,  that  the  employee 
receiving  the  injury  is  inferior  in  grade  to  the  one  by  whose  neg- 
ligence the  injury  was  caused.^ 

^^  A  master,"  says  Folger,  J.^^  **  is  not  fiable  to  Ame  in  his  em- 
ploy for  injuries  resoltiiig  from  the  n^ligence,  carelessness,  or 
misconduct  of  a  fMlow-servant  engaged  in  the  same  general  bum- 

1  Paolmier  v,  Erie  R.  R.  84  N.  J.  though  it  mtij  be  in  di£ferent  grades 

151.  and  departments  of  it.    Wonder  o. 

<  See  supra,  |  200.  Baltimore  B.  R.  Co.  32  Md.  411 ;  Wil- 

>  Flike  V.  Boat.  &  A.  R.  R.  58  N.  son  v.  Merry,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  S.  &  D. 

Y.  549;  Colambus,  &c.  R.  R  v.  Ar-  826;  Colambus  &  Indianapolis,  &c.  R. 

nold,   81  Ind.  174;    overruling  Fitz-  R.  Co.  v.  Arnold,  81  Ind.  174;  War- 

patrick  v.  N.  A.  &  S.  R  R  7  Ind.  486 ;  ner  v.  Erie  Railw.  Co.  89  N.  T.  470; 

Albro  v.  Agawam  C.  C.  6  Cush.  75;  Hard  v.  Vermont  &  Canada  R.  R.  Co. 

Feltham  o.  England,  Law  Rep.  2  Q.  82  Vt  480;  Beaulieu  v.  Portland  Co. 

B.  88;  Wonder  v.  B.  &  O.  R.  R  82  48  Me.  291;  Wiggett  v.  Fox,  11  Ezch. 

Md.  460;  Morgan  v.  Yale  of  Neath  882;   Searle  r.  Lindsey,  11  C.  B.  N. 

R.  R.,  Law  Rep.  1  Q.  B.  149 ;  5  B.  &  S.  429;  Morgan  v.  Vale  of  Neath  R. 

S.  570,  786;  Un.  Fac.  R.  R.  v.Fort,  2  R  Co.  L.  R  1  Q.  B.  149;  Weger  v. 

Dill.  C.  C.  259;  S.  C.  in  Sup.  Ct.  of  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Co.  55  Penn.  St. 

U.  S.,  Am.  Law  T.  for  Mch.  1874.  460;  Harper  v.  Indianapolis,  8cc  R. 

**Tlie  rule  now  apparently  estab-  R.  Co.  47  Mo.  567.     But  this  rule 

lished  in  England,  and  generally,  per-  must  be  considered  as  subject  to  fo- 

haps,  in  this  country,  is,  that  the  term  ture    modifications  and  ezceptioiis.'' 

fellow-fervant  includes  all  who  serve  Story's    Agency,  |    458  s,    note   by 

the  same  master,  woric  under  the  same  Green. 

control,  derive  authority  and  ccHnpen-  *  Laning  v.  N.  T.  Cent.  R.  R.  49 

sation  from  the  same  source,  and  are  N.  T.  528. 
engaged  in  the  same  general  business, 
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ness.  Nor  is  the  liability  of  the  master  enlarged  when  the  servant 
who  has  sustained  an  injury  is  of  a  grade  of  the  service  inferior  to 
that  of  the  servant  or  agent  whose  negligence,  carelessness,  or  mis- 
conduct has  caused  the  injury,  if  the  services  of  each,  in  his  par- 
ticular labor,  are  directed  to  the  same  general  end.     And  though 
the  inferior  in  grade  is  subject  to  the  control  and  directions  of 
the  superior  whose  act  or  omission  has  caused  the  injury,  the  rule 
is  the  same.    Nor  is  it  necessary,  to  exempt  the  master  from  lia- 
bility, that  the  sufferer  and  the  one  who  causes  the  injury  should 
be  at  the  time  engaged  in  the  same  particular  work.     If  they  are 
in  the  employment  of  the  same  master,  engaged  in  the  same  com- 
mon work,  and  performing  duties  and  services  for  the  same  general 
purposes,  the  master  is  not  liable.    These  rules  iieem  to  have 
been  laid  down  with  care  after  due  consideration,  to  be  sustained 
by  reason,  to  have  been  assented  to  by  more  than  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  this  court,  in  at  least  two  instances,  at  some  interval 
of  time,  and  should  be  adhered  to  in  any  case  the  facts  of  which 
bring  it  within  the  purview  of  them.^     The  cases  cited  hold, 
further,  that  the  master  is  liable  to  a  servant  for  his  (the  mas- 
ter's) own  personal  n^ligence,  or  want  of  care  and  prudence, 
and  for  Tm  own  penonal  act  or  miaoonduct  oocaaioning  injury 
and  damage  to  the  servant.    And  such  negligence,  want  of  care 
and  prudence,  act  or  misconduct,  may  be  shown  in  the  misman- 
agement of  the  master's  affairs,  in  the  selection  and  employment 
of  incompetent  and  unfit  agents  and  servants,  or  the  furnishing  of 
improper  and  unsafe  machinery,  implements,  facilities,  or  mate- 
rials for  the  use  or  labor  of  the  servant.^    And  to  charge  a  master 
with  liability  to  one  servant  for  an  injury,  on  the  ground  that  he 
has  selected  and  employed  another  unskilful  and  incompetent 
servant,  it  must  appear  that  the  injury  complained  of  was  the 
result  of  the  want  of  skill  and  competency  of  the  other."  ' 

^  See  Wri^t  v.  N.  T.  C.  R.  R.  25  (since  reported  in  53  N.  Y.  549  ;  in- 
N.  T.  562 ;  Warner  v.  Erie  Railway,  fra,  f  241).  The  facts  were  as  fol- 
ds N.  Y.  46S  ;  and  the  cases  cited  in  *  lows :  The  plaintiff's  intestate  was  a 
them.  fireman  in  the  employ  of  defendant ; 

*  Ibid.  on  the  occasion  in.  question  he  was 

*  Wright  V.  R.  R.  25  N.  Y.  supra.  upon  an  engine  attached  to  a  freight 
**  This  case,"  sajs  an  able  article  in  train,  proceeding  up  a  heayy  grade ; 

the  Albany  Law  Journal  for  Jan.  30,  a  short  distance  ahead  of  the  train  in 

1S74,  <«  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Flike,  question  was  another  freight  train, 

Adm*x,  V.  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  Co.  going  in  the  same  direction ;  the  three 

in  the  same  courtt  but  not  ret  reported  rear  cars  of  the  forward  train  became 
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Otherwise  when  superior  servant  has  control  of  the  concern.  — 

Where,  however,  the  employer  leaves  everything  in  the  hands  of 
a  middle-man,  reserving  to  himself  no  discretion,  then  the  mid- 
dle-man's negligence  is  the  employer's  negUgence,  for  which  the 
latter  is  liable.^ 

detached  from  their  train,  and  rolled  court,  said :    "  The  rule  of  law  which 
back,  down  the  heavy  grade,  upon  the  exempts  the  master  from  responsibility 
engine  of  the  rear  train,  and  killed  the  to  the  servant  for  injuries  received 
intestate ;  the  forward  train  had  only  from  the  ordinary  risks  of  his  employ- 
two  brakemen,  whereas  it  should  have  ment,  including  the  negligence  of  his 
had  three,  and  it  was  shown  that  the  fellow-servants,  does  not  excuse  the 
accident  would  not  have  occurred  if  it  employer  from  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
hadhadthe  usual  number  of  brake-  nary  care  in  supplying  and  maintaining 
men.    It  was  the  duty  of  one  Rocka-  suitable  instrumentalities  for  the  per- 
feller  to  man  tlb  forward  train  on  its  formance  of  the  work  required.    One 
start,  and   he    had  employed   three  who  enters  the  employment  of  another 
brakemen  for  it  and  directed  them  to  has  a  right  to  count  on  this  duty,  and 
accompany  it ;  one  of  the  brakemen  so  is  not  required  to  assume  the  risk  of 
employed  and  directed  overslept,  and  the  master's  negligence  in  this  respect, 
did  not    accompany  the   train.    On  The  fact  that  it  is  a  duty  which  must 
these  facts  the  court  held  that  it  was  always  be  discharged,  when  the  em- 
the  duty  of  Rockafeller  to  see  that  ployer  is  a  corporation,  by  officers  and 
the  proper  number  of  brakemen  started  agents,  does  not  relieve  the  corpora- 
out  with  the  train ;  that  the  neglect  tion  from  the  obligation.    The  agents 
of  the  brakeman  himself  did  not  ex-  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  sup- 
cuse  RockafelIer*s  neglect  in  this  par-  plying  safe  machinery  are  not,  in  the 
ticular ;  that  the  fundamental  duty  of  true  sense  of  the  rule  relied  on,  to  be 
the  master  to  furnish  sufficient  and  regarded  as  fellow-servants  of  those 
competent  co-servants  for  the  perform-  who    are    engaged   in    operating  it. 
ance  of  the  work,  was  not  performed,  They  are  charged  with  the  master's 
and  that  the   defendant  was  liable,  duty  to  the  servant.     They  are  em- 
upon  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  ployed  in  dbtinct    and  independent 
Laning  case."  departments  of  service,  and  there  is 

^  Grizzle  v.  Frost,  8  F.  &  F.  622 ;  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them, 
Bricknert?,  R.  R.  49  N.  Y.  672;  Mur-  even  when  the  same  person  renders 
phy  V.  Smith,  19  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  361;  service  by  turns  in  each,  as  the  con- 
supra,  §  222  ;  infra,  §  241.  venience  of  the  employer  may  require. 

See  to  the  last  point  Ford  v.  Fitch-  In  one,  the  master  cannot  escape  the 
burg  R.  R.  Co.  110  Mass.,  where  consequence  of  the  agent's  negligence; 
the  plaintiff  was  an  engineer,  engaged*  if  the  servant  is  injured  in  the  other, 
in  running  a  locomotive  engine,  and  he  may.  This  case  pro  tanto  over- 
was  injured  by  explosion  of  his  en-  ruled.  Albro  v.  Canal  Co.  6  Cush.  75. 
gine,  which  was  old  and  out  of  repair.  See  also  Fort  v.  R.  R.  2  Dillon,  259. 
It  was  objected  to  the  maintenance  of  ^*  In  Iowa,  by  statute,  railroad  oom- 
the  action,  that  the  want  of  repair  of  panics  are  made  liable  for  all  damages 
the  engine  was  caused  by  the  negli-  sustained  by  any  person,  including 
gence  of  his  fellow-servants;  but  Colt,  employees  of  the  company,  in  conse- 
J.,  in  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  quence  of  any  neglect  of  the  agents, 
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§  230.  MtiH  be  in  same  *\eircle  "  of  appointment  —  In  other 
words,  the  plaintiff  and  the  fellow-servant  causing  the  injury 
must  be  cooperating  in  the  same  business,  so  that  the  former  knows 
that  the  employment  of  the  latter  is  one  of  the  incidents  of  their 
common  service.^ 

The  agreement  to  accept  a  common  risk  constitutes  in  this 
sense  fellowship  of  service.^  But  the  work  need  not  be  one  in 
which  the  immediate  object  is  common.^  It  is  enough  if  the  ser- 
vants are  employed  to  effect  a  common  general  object. 

§  231.  Of  ihiB  rule  we  have  many  illustrations.  Thus  in  an 
English  case,  elsewhere  cited,^  the  evidence  was  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  employed  by  the  defendants  as  a  carpenter  and  joiner, 
and  in  the  course  of  such  employment  was  engaged  in  painting 
an  engine  shed,  near  which  was  a  turn-table.  The  servants  of  the 
company,  in  the  course  of  managing  the  traffic,  so  negligently 
turned  a  carriage  upon  the  turn-table  that  a  ladder,  supporting  a 
plank  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was  standing,  was  thrown  down, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  consequently  injured  ;  and,  upon  an  action 
being  brought  by  him  against  the  company,  it  was  held  that  he 
could  not  recover.  In  the  exchequer  chamber.  Pollock,  C.  B., 
said:  **  I  am  only  desirous  to  add,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  if  we 
were  to  decide  this  case  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  we  should  open 

or  by  any  mismanagement  of  the  en-  tie  Miami  R.  R.  v.  Stevens,  20  Ohio, 
gineers  or  other  employees  of  the  cor-  415 ;  Gillenwater  v.  R.  B.  6  Port.  339 ; 
poration.    Hunt  v.  Northwestern  B.  Fitzpatrick  o.  B.  B.  7  Port.  436 ;  Walk- 
R.  Co.  26  Iowa,  363.  er  v.  Boiling,  22  Ala.  294.     See,  how- 
*'It  is  held  in  Ohio  that,  where  one  ever,   qualifying    remarks  of    Lord 
servant  is  placed  in  a  position  of  sub-  Cairns  in  Wilson  v.  Merry,  supra, 
ordination  to,  and  subject  to  the  or-  ^  Lush,  J.,  in  Feltham  v.  England, 
ders  .and  control  of,  another  servant  L.  B.  2  Q.  B.  36 ;  cited  Morgan  o. 
Off  a  common  master,  and  the  subordi-  Yale  of  Neath  By.  Co.,  Law  Bep.  1  Q. 
nate  servant,  without  fault  of  his  own,  B.  149 ;  5  B.  &  S.  670,  736. 
and  wbile  in  the  performance  of  his  *  Waller  v.  Co.  2  H.  &  C.  109  ;  Bar- 
duty,  is  injured  through  the  negli-  tonshill  Coal  Co.  v.  Beid,  3  Macq.  266 ; 
gence  of  the  superior  servant  while  Gray  v,  Brassey,  15  Court  of  Ses.  Cas. 
acting  in  the  common  service,  an  ao-  2d  series,  136;  Lovegrove  v.  By.  Co. 
tion  lies,  in  favor  of  the  inferior  ser-  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  699 ;  Baird  v.  Pettit, 
Tant  so  injured,  against  the  master.  70  Pa.  St  477. 
Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne,  &c.  B.  B.  Co.  >  Wiggett  v.  Fox,  11  Exch.  832. 
r.  Devinney,  17  Ohio  St  197,  210."  <  Morgan  v.  Yale  of  Neath  B.  B.  6 
Story  on  Agency,  §    664,    note    by  B.  &  8.  670 ;  aff.  in  Exchequer  Ch. 
Green.     See  also  Cleveknd,  &c.  B.  L.  B.  1  Q.  B.  145. 
R.  Co.  V.  Keary,  3  Ohio  St  201;  Lit- 
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the  gates  to  a  flood  of  litigation.  In  every  large  manufactory, 
where  a  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  different  depart- 
ments of  the  same  business,  we  should  have  it  split  up  into  any 
number  of  objects,  although  they  all  had  the  same  common  pur- 
pose. Thus,  in  one  manufactory  the  making  of  screws  would  be 
called  one  object,  and  the  doing  wood-work  another,  and  so  on  ; 
and  then  a  person  employed  in  a  superior  department  would  be 
said  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  porter  in  the  same  estab- 
lishment." 

§  232.  So,  in  another  English  case,  where  the  defendants,  being 
the  contractors  for  large  works,  employed  M.  to  do  part  of  the 
work  by  the  piece  for  a  certain  sum,  payable  by  monthly  instal- 
ments, according  to  the  work  done,  the  defendants  finding  the 
tools.  W.,  who  was  then  in  the  defendants'  service,  was  taken  by 
M.  from  his  work  and  put  to  assist  in  the  piece-work  at  weekly 
wages,  but  in  accordance  with  the  general  regulations  at  the  de- 
fendants' works,  W.  was  paid  his  wages  weekly  by  the  defendants 
with  their  other  workmen,  and  M.,  who  before  the  contract  piece- 
work, had  also  been  in  the  defendants'  employment  at  weekly 
wages,  drew  from  the  defendants  money  in  that  character,  the  whole 
being  charged  against  him  and  deducted  from  the  amount  of  the 
instalments  when  payable.  W.  having  been  killed  while  at  work 
on  the  piece-work  by  the  negligence  of  the  defendants'  servants, 
it  was  held,  that  W.  and  M.  were  both  the  servants  of  the  de- 
fendants, and  therefore  that  the  administratrix  of  W.  could  not 
maintain  an  action  against  the  defendants  for  the  negligence  of 
the  defendants'  other  servants  who  were  reasonably  fit  and  com- 
petent for  the  service  in  which  they  were  employed.^  "We 
think,"  said  Alderson,  B.,  "that  this  question  must  be  deter- 
mined in  favor  of  the  defendants,  and  a  verdict  entered  accord- 
ingly. The  principle  on  which  our  opinion  is  foxmded  is  to 
be  found  in  the  case  of  Hutchinson  v.  The  Newcastle,  York  & 
Berwick  Railway  Co.,^  and  it  is  this:  that  a  miaster  is  not 
generally  responsible  to  one  servant  for  an  injury  occasioned  to 
him  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant  while  he  is  acting  in 
one  common  service ;  .and  the  reason  for  that  in  another  part  of 
the  judgment  is  stated  to  be,  that  the  servant  undertakes,  as  be- 
tween him  and  the  master,  to  run  all  ordinary  risks  of  a  service, 

1  Wiggett  V.  Fox    &  another,  11        >  6  Ex.  848 ;  19  L.  J.  Ex.  296. 
Ex.882;  25  L.  J.  Ex.  188. 
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including  the  risk  of  negligence  of  the  other  servants  engaged  in 
discharging  the  work  of  their  common  employer.  Here  both  ser- 
vants were,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  engaged  in  doing  the  com- 
mon work  of  the  whole  contract,  and  for  the  contractors,  the 
defendants;  and  we  think  that  the  sub«contractor  and  all  his 
servants  must  be  C(msidered  as  being  for  this  purpose  the  servants 
of  the  defendants  while  engaged  in  doing  the  work,  each  dii-ecting 
and  limiting  his  attention  to  the  particular  work  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  the  whole  work ;  and  that  otherwise  we  should  not 
give  full  effect  to  the  principle  which  governs  such  cases  which, 
as  stated  in  Priestly  v.  Fowler,^  mainly  arose  from  the  enormous 
inconvenience  that  would  follow  from  holding  the  common  em- 
ployer liable  wnder  such  circumstances.  Here  the  workman  comes 
into  the  place  to  do  the  work  knowingly  and  avowedly  with  others. 
The  workman,  as  was  suggested  in  Priestly  v.  Fowler,  may,  if  he 
thinks  fit,  decline  any  service  in  which  he  apprehends  injury  will 
result  to  himself ;  and  in  cases  in  which  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended, he  is  just  as  likely,  and  probably  more  so,  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  risk  he  runs  than  the  common  employer.  If 
we  are  to  hold  the  defendants  liable,  we  should  be  obliged  to  hold 
that  every  contractor,  where  various  painters,  cairpenters,  plumb- 
ers, or  bricklayers,  and  the  like,  were  employed  in  building  a 
house,  would  be  liable  for  all  acddentB  inter  $e  to  the  various 
workmen  so  employed  on  the  oommon  object ;  and  perhaps  it  is 
even  difficult  to  say  whether  it  could  stop  there,  for  possibly  the 
common  employe  would  be  made  liable  in  such  cases.  If  indeed 
there  were  any  ground  for  holding  the  person  or  persons  whose 
act  eansed  the  death  of  the  plaintiff's  husband  were  persons  not 
of  ordinary  skill  and  care,  the  case  would  be  different,  for  the  de- 
fendants were  certainly  bound  to  employ  persons  of  ordinary  skill 
and  care  in  the  work ;  but  there  is  no  suggestion  of  this  sort.'^ 

§  288.  In  a  case  in  Illinois,^  it  appeared  that  A.,  whose  death 
when  in  the  service  of  the  company  was  the  basis  of  the  suit, 
was  one  of  several  workmen,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  one 
Hill,  0S  foreman,  whose  duty  consisted  in  examinifag  all  trains 

on  their  arrival  at  the  railway  station  in  B and  making  all 

needed  repairs.     He  and  a  fellow-workman  had  been  engaged  in 
*^  jacking  up  "  and  repairing  a  car  in  a  freight  train,  and  having 

^  8  Mee.  &  W.  6;  7  L.  J.  Ex.  42.  *  Chiosgo  &  A.  B.  B.  v.  Murphy, 

M  IlL  896. 
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finished  his  work,  had  started  for  the  shop  where  they  kept  their 
tools,  when,  in  passing  down  between  the  rails  of  the  main  track, 
he  was  overtaken  and  struck  by  a  switch  engine,  and  so  injured 
that  he  soon  after  died.  The  switch  engine  was  constantly  en- 
gaged on  the  station  grounds,  and  although  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  yard  master,  it  was  used  for  whatever  purpose  it 
might  be  required,  and  among  others,  for  switching  such  car  or 
cars  as  were  to  undergo  repairs  by  Hill's  men.  If  a  car  in  a  train 
which  had  just  arrived  was  found  to  need  repairs.  Hill  would 
advise  the  yard  master,  and  the  latter  would  have  the  switch  en- 
gine place  the  car  in  such  a  position  in  the  yard  as  he  might 
think  proper,  when  Hill's  men  would  make  the  necessary  repairs. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  that 
the  deceased,  and  the  engineer  managing  the  engine,  through 
whose  negligence  A.  received  the  injury  which  caused  his 
death,  were  fellow-servants  in  such  a  sense  as  to  subject  them  to 
the  operation  of  the  well  established  rule,  which  refuses  a  remedy 
against  a  common  master,  in  faivor  of  one  employee,  who  receives 
an  injury  through  the  carelessness  of  another,  while  in  the  same 
line  of  duty. 

§  234.  So  it  has  been  ruled  in  Maryland,^  that  a  brakeman 
on  a  train  of  cars  is  in  the  same  common  employment  with  the 
mechanics  in  the  shops  to  repair  and  keep  in  order  the  machin- 
ery, with  the  inspector  of  the  machinery  and  rolling  stock  of  the 
road,  and  with  the  superintendent  of  the  movement  of  trains.  It 
was  consequently  decided  that  a  brakeman  cannot  maintain  an 
action  against  a  railroad  company  by  which  he  was  employed, 
for  an  injury  sustained  by  him,  and  which  resulted  from  a  defect 
in  the  brake  on  the  train  he  was  operating,  if  the  defect  existed 
by  reason  of  the  neglect  or  want  of  care  of  his  fellowHsiervants, 
unless  the  railroad  company  was  negligent  in  the  selection  of 
those  servants ;  and  the  onus  of  proof  of  such  negligence  is  on 
the  plaintifE.  ^^The  case  of  Searle  v.  Lindsay,"-^  said  Alvey, 
J.,  in  giving  the  opinion,  '^  before  referred  to,  well  illustrates 
this.  There  the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  the  defendants  as 
their  third  engineer  on  board  their  steam-vessel.  While  turning 
a  winch,  one  of  the  handles  came  off,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  a  nut  or  pin  to  secure  it,  and  the  plaintiff  was  thereby  seriously 

^  Wonder  v,  B.  &  O.  R.  B.  32  Md.        Ml  C.  B.  N.  S.  429. 
410. 
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injared.  He  was,  with  others,  at  work  at  the  winch  by  the  orders 
of  the  chief  engineer,  who  knew  that  the  instrument  was  out  of 
order,  but  was,  nevertheless,  a  competent  person  for  the  position 
he  occupied.  There  was  no  evidence  of  personal  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendants,  and  it  was  held  that  the  chief  engineer 
and  the  plaintiff  were  fellow-servants,  and  that,  as  the  defect  ex* 
isted  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  chief  engineer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  machinery  was  kept  in  proper  condi- 
tion, the  plaintiff  could  not  recover.  And,  in  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Williams  in  that  case,  the  law  is  briefly 
•  but  clearly  stated  that  governs  cases  like  the  present.  He  said : 
*  I  think  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  ailment  that  Simpson, 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  vessel,  and  the  plaintiff,  stood  in  any 
other  relation  towards  each  other  than  that  of  ordinary  fellow- 
servants.  Then,  applying  the  rule  of  law  which  is  now  firmly 
established,  the  common  employer  is  not  liable  to  either  for  an 
injury  sustained  through  the  negligence  of  the  other.  In  order 
to  take  this  case  out  of  the  ordinary  rule,  it  was  contended  that 
here  there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employers  them- 
selves. In  order  to  make  that  out,  there  must  be  reasonable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  they  were  to  blame,  either  in  respect  to  their 
not  having  provided  proper  machinery  and  appliances,  or  not 
having  retained  competent  workmen.  I  do  not  find  any  evidence 
at  all  of  any  default  in  either  of  these  particulars.  If  the  winch 
was  out  of  order,  it  was  owing  to  Simpson's  negligence.  There 
was  no  evidence,  nor  any  suggestion,  that  Simpson  was  not  a 
perfectly  competent  engineer.'  And  such  was  the  view  of  all  the 
judges." 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  defendant  employed  a  stevedore 
to  unload  his  vessel,  and  the  stevedore  employed  his  own  labor- 
ers, among  whom  was  the  plaintiff,  and  also  one  of  the  defend- 
ant's crew,  named  Davis,  over  whom  he  had  entire  control,  and 
whom  he  paid,  to  assist  in  unloading ;  and  where  the  plaintiff, 
while  engaged  in  the  work,  was  injured  by  the  negligence  of  Davis ; 
it  was  held  that  Davis  was  not  the  servant  of  the  defendant  so  as 
to  make  the  defendant  responsible  for  Davis's  negligence.^ 

§  285.  In  an  Illinois  case,  a  fireman  upon  a  railroad  locomo- 
tive was  killed  by  coming  in  collision  with  a  mail-catcher  while 
the  train  was  in  motion,  the  accident  being  occasioned  by  the 

1  Murray  «.  Carrie,  L.  R.  6  C.  P.  84. 
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n^ligence  of  the  company  in  permitting  the  mail-catcher  to  be 
placed  in  too  close  proximity  to  the  track.  In  an  action  by  the 
administrator  of  the  deceased,  to  reoover  damages  against  tibe 
company,  nnder  the  statute,  it  was  held  that  the  servants  of  the 
company  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  mail-catcher  was 
placed  a  safe  and  proper  distance  from  the  track  could  not  be 
regarded  as  fellow-«ervants  of  the  deceased  in  the  same  line  of 
employment,  so  as  to  prevent  a  recovery  in  the  action  against  the 
common  master.^ 

§  286.  So,  also,  in  a  case  in  Pennsylvania,  the  plaintiff  was 
employed  as  draftsman  in  the  defendant's  locomotive  works ;  • 
a  carpenter  employed  in  ^^ jobbing'*  for  defendant  about  the 
works  was,  by  the  direction  al  the  defendant,  superintending  the 
excavation  of  a  cellar  under  the  building,  and  employing  and 
paying  hands.  He  had  a  large  pile  of  dirt  thrown  on  the 
public  foot-walk ;  the  plaintiff  in  leaving  the  house  after  dark, 
after  ceasing  his  day's  work,  fell  over  the  dirt  and  vras  injured. 
It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court,  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  car- 
penter were  not  fellow-servants  in  the  same  common  employment, 
so  as  to  relieve  the  defendant  from  liability  from  the  carpent^'s 
negligence.^ 

§  287.  4.  What  is  the  negligenee  in  appointment  and  retention 
whieh  precludee  the  master  from  taking  advantage  of  thie  except 
tion.  —  The  question  of  negligence,  in  such  case,  is  one  of  fact,  to 
be  determined  by  a  jury,  if  there  is  any  evidence  on  the  subject 
which  may  properly  be  committed  to  their  consideration.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  several  points  as  to  which  the  court  may  prop- 
erly speak  in  directing  the  consultations  of  the  jury  on  this  topic. 

§  288.  Single  exeeptiondl  aete'of  negligence  do  not  prove  an  officer 
to  he  incompetent. ^^Ji  so,  no  officer  could  be  retained  in  service, 
for  there  is  no  person  who  is  not  at  some  time  to  some  degree  neg- 
ligent. Hence  it  has  been  properly  said,  that  intelligent  men  of 
good  habits,  who  are  engineers,  or  brakemen,  or  switchmen  on 
ndlroads,  are  not  required  to  be  invariably  discharged  by  their 
employers  for  the  first  error  or  act  of  negligence  such  employees 
commit ;  nor  vnll  railroad  companies  necessarily  be  liable  for  a 
second  error  or  negligent  act  of  a  servant,  to  all  other  servants 
of  such  companies,  when  the  latter  sustain  damages  by  reason 

1  Chicn  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  r.  Gregory,        «  Balrd  v.  Petdt,  70  Pa.  St  477. 
58  III  272. 
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{hereof.^  The  question  is,  not  whether  there  has  not  been  a  single 
act  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  person  whose  conduct  is  the 
subject  of  investigation,  but  whether  this  act  of  negligence,  in  con- 
nection with  other  circumstances,  and  with  his  general  character 
and  conduct,  was  such  as  to  make  his  discharge  by  his  employer  a 
step  of  such  prudence  as  diligent  axid  prudent  employers  in  the 
particular  line  of  business  are  accustomed  to  exert.  At  the  same 
time  such  act  or  acts  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  such  employee 
are  proper  articles  of  evidence,  it  appearing  that  such  acts  were 
known  to  the  employer,  or  his  agents  in  chicff  .^ 

^  Baulec  v.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  R.  Co.  question  of  character  thus  became  an 

62  Barb.  623,  per  Balconiy^J.     See  important  one,  and  we  are  constrained 

Moss  V.  Pac.  R.  R.  49  Mo.  167.  to  say  that  it  was  tried  on  improper 

'  Rttsburg,  &c.  R.  R.  v.  Ruby,  8S  eyidence.    Character  for  care,  skill, 

Ind.  294 ;  though  see  contra,  Frazier  and  truth   of  witnesses,  parties,  or 

V.  Term,  R.  R.  88  Penn.  St.  104.    But  others,  must  all  alike  be  proved  by 

if  the  pleading  rests,  not  on  the  negli-  evidence  of  general  reputation,  and 

gence  of  the  employer  in  retaining  the  not  of  special  acts.' 

employee,  but  on  a  specific  act  of  neg-  '*  The  court,  in  support  of  this  po- 

ligence  by  the  latter,  then  such  evi*  sition,  referred  to  7  Casey,  67,  and  1 

dence  of  prior  negligence  is  inadmis-  GreenL  Ev.  sees.  461-9.    The  author- 

sible.    Robinson  v,  Fitchburg  R.  R.  ides  referred  to  wholly  &il  to  sustain 

7  Gray,  92.    See  Collins  v,  Dorches-  the  ruling  of  the  court.    Both  author- 

ter,  6  Cush.  S96.  ities  relate  to  the  mode  of  impeaching 

In  Pittsburg  R.  R.  v.  Ruby,  Bus-  witnesses,  and  it  was  held,  in  accord- 
kirk,  J.,  argues  as  follows :  "  The  ance  with  the  uniform  and  well  settled 
case  of  Frazier  v.  The  Pa.  R.  R.  Ca,  doctrine,  that  a  witness  could  not  be 
supra,  is  directly  in  point.  It  was  an  impeached  by  proof  of  specific  acts, 
action  on  the  case  brought  against  the  *^  The  effect  of  the  ruling  in  the 
railroad  company  by  Frazier,  who  Pennsylvania  case  was,  that  a  railroad 
was  a  brakeman  employed  by  the  de-  corporation  could  not  be  charged  with 
fendant,  to  recover  damages  for  per-  notice  of  the  incompetency  of  one  of 
sonal  injuries  received  by  him  In  the  its  employees,  by  proof  of  special  in- 
course  of  his  employment,  by  reason  stances  of  want  of  care,  skill,  and  ca- 
of  a  collision  of  trains  caused  by  the  pacity,  although  the  acts  were  well 
negligence  of  one  of  the  conductors  of  known  to  the  directors,  president,  and 
the  defendant.  superintendent,    and   that   the   only 

*^  Hie  plaintiff  proved  that  several  mode  in  which  such  proof  could  be 

collisions    had    occurred   previously,  made  was  by  proof  of  general  char- 

and  that  they  were  produced  by  the  acter.    This  case  stands  alone,  unsus- 

careless  and  reckless  conduct  of  the  tained  and  unsupported,  so  far  as  we 

same  conductor,  and  that  the  company  have  been  able  to  discover,  by  any 

had  notice  of  such  previous  conduct  elementary  work  or  decision.     Nor 

of  the  conductor.  can  the  decision  be  sustained  in  rea- 

**  The  court,. in  reference  to  the  ad-  son  or  on  principle.    Under  the  oper- 

mission  of  such  evidence,  say :    *  The  ation  of  that  rule,  corporations  would 
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§  239.  No  pretumption  to  be  drawn  from  the  fcLct  that  the  emr 
ployee  whose  negligence  is  under  examination  was  promoted  from 
a  lower  to  a  higher  grade,  if,  in  the  same  line  of  duty,  the  ex- 
pectation of  such  promotion  stimulates  diligence.     Hence  cor* 

porations  as  well  as  individuals  must  be  at  liberty  to  raise  men 
from  lower  to  higher  places ;  and  such  elevation  of  them  cannot 

in  many  instances  be  relieved  of  re-  life  or  Umb  is  endangered,  or  a  large 
sponsibility  for  in  juries  received,  re-  amount  o£  property  is  involved,  than 
suiting  from  the  reckless  conduct  of  in  other  cases.  These  rules  are 
such  corporations  in  employing  and  founded  in  reason,  and  sustained  by 
retaining  negligent,  careless,  and  un-  the  authorities,  not  only  in  this  coon- 
skilful  persons  to  run  and  operate  rail-  try,  but  in  England ;  and  every  day's 
roads.  The  safety  and  lives  of  the  experience  demonstrates  their  wisdom 
great  mass  of  our  people  depend  upon  and  policy  and  the  necessity  of  a 
the  care,  prudence,  and  skill  of  those  rigid  adherence  to  and  enforcement 
charged  with  managing  and  operating  of  them. 

our  nmnerous  railroads.  The  care  and  '<  We  think  that  it  is  well  settled, 
skill  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  not  only  by  the  authorities,  but  in  rea- 
dangers  of  the  service.  It  is  certainly  son  and  on  principle,  that  for  the  pur- 
a  sound  principle,  that  a  contract  to  pose  of  showing  that  the  officers  of  a 
carry  passengers  differs  from  a  con-  railroad  company  had  not  exercised 
tract  to  carry  goods.  For  the  goods  due  care,  prudence,  and  caution  in 
the  carrier  is  answerable  at  all  events,  the  employment,  or  in  retaining  in 
except  the  act  of  God  and  the  public  service  of  careful,  prudent,  and  skilful 
enemy.  But  although  he  does  not  persons  to  manage  and  operate  such 
warrant  the  safety  of  the  passengers,  road,  and  for  the  purpose  of  charging 
at  all  events,  yet  his  undertaking  and  such  corporation  with  notice  of  the 
liability  as  to  them  goes  to  this  extent,  incompetency  of  its  employees,  it  may 
that  he,  and  where  the  nature  of  the  be  shown  that  such  employees  had 
business  requires  agents,  his  em-  been  guilty  of  specific  acts  of  careless- 
ployees,  shall  possess  skill ;  and  that  so  ness,  unskilfulness,  and  incompetency, 
far  as  human  care  and  foresight  can  and  that  such  acts  were  known  to 
go,  he  will  carry  them  safely.  He  is  such  officers  prior  to  the  employment 
bound  to  the  highest  degree  of  care  of  snch  agents,  or  that  such  employees 
that  a  reasonable  man  would  use.  had  been  retained  in  such  service 
**  In  a  case  like  this,  where  the  in-  after  notice  of  such  acts ;  and  in  sup- 
jury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  port  of  these  propositions  we  refer  to 
a  co-employee,  the  law  only  requires  the  following  authorities : 
ordinary  care.  What  is  ordinaiy  care,  ''1  Bedf.  Railw.  652;  Grahagan  o. 
cannot  be  determined  abstractly.  It  Boston  &  Lowell  R.  R.  Co.  1  Allen, 
has  relation  to,  and  must  be  measured  187;  The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  v, 
by,  the  work  or  thing  done  and  instru-  Reedy,  17  HL  580;  The  Galena  & 
mentalities  used,  and  their  capacity  Chicago  Union  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Yarwood, 
for  evil  as  well  as  good.  What  would  17  HL  509 ;  Quimby  v.  Vermont  Cen- 
be  ordinary  care  in  one  case  may  be  tral  R.  R.  Ca  2S  Vt.  S87 ;  The  Louis- 
gross  negligence  in  another.  The  de-  ville  k  Nashville  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Col- 
gree  of  care    required  is  higher  when  lins,  2  Dnvall,  114." 
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be  imputed  to  the  employers  as  n^ligence,  unless  the  places  from 
which  they  are  raised  are  not  such  as  to  properly  prepare  them 
for  the  higher  posts.^ 

§  240.  Negligence  on  the  occasion  of  the  iinjury  not  hy  itself  suffix 
dent  to  charge  the  employer  with  negligence  in  appointing  the 
negligent  employee. —  This  results  from  the  express  limitations  of 
the  exception  under  consideration.  Of  the  application  of  these  lim- 
itations we  have  an  iUustration  in  an  English  case  in  which  the 
defendant  was  a  maker  of  steam-engines,  and  the  plaintiff  was  in 
lus  employ.  An  engine  was  being  hoisted,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  carried  away,  by  a  travelling  crane  moving  on  a  tramway 
resting  on  beams  of  wood  supported  by  piers  of  brickwork.  The 
piers  had  been  recently  repaired,  and  the  brickwork  was  fresh. 
The  defendant  retained  the  general  control  of  the  establishment, 
but  was  not  present ;  his  foreman  or  manager  directed  the  crane 
to  be  moved  on,  having  just  before  ordered  the  plaintiff  to  get  on 
the  engine  to  clean  it.  The  plaintiff  having  got  on  the  engine, 
the  piers  gave  way,  the  engine  feU,  and  the  plaintiff  was  injured. 
This  was  the  first  time  the  crane  had  been  used  and  the  plaintiff 
employed  in  this  manner.  It  was  ruled  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence to  fix  the  defendant  with  liability  to  the  plaintiff ;  for  that, 
assuming  the  foreman  to  have  been  guilty  of  negligence  on  the 
present  occasion,  he  was  not  the  representative  of  die  master  so 
as  to  make  his  acts  the  acts  of  his  master ;  he  was  merely  a  fel- 
low-servant of  the  plaintiff,  though  with  superior  authority  ;  and 
there  was  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  not  a  fit  person  to  be  em- 
ployed as  foreman ;  neither  was  there  any  evidence  of  personal 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
show  that  he  had  employed  unskilful  or  incompetent  persons  to 
build  the  piers,  or  that  he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that 
they  were  insufficient.' 

§  241.  5.  Negligent  appointments  hy  middle-men  or  superin- 
tendents. —  Wherever  the  nature  of  the  business  is  such  as  to  in- 
Yolve  the  appointment  of  subalterns  by  middle-men,  and  to  with- 
draw the  principal  from  the  management  of  the  business,  then  the 
principal  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  middle-man  in  making 
the  appointments,  on  the  ground  that  the  negligence  is  that  of  the 

^  Haskin  v.  B.R.  66  Barb.  129.  See  '  Feltham  v.  England,  L.  R.  2  Q. 
Edwards  v.  B.  R.  4  F.  &  F.  63.  B.  38. 
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principal,  and  not  of  a  fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff.^  In  New 
York  the  liability  of  the  master  in  such  cases  was  at  first  doubted.^ 
But  now  it  is  settled  that  the  master  is  as  liable  for  the  retention 
by  his  manager  of  incompetent  subalterns,  after  notice  of  such  in- 
competency, as  he  would  be  liable  for  their  retention  by  himself, 
under  similar  circumstances.'  A  fortiori  is  this  the  case  where 
the  middle-man  has  direct  authority  to  make  such  appointment. 
Thus,  permission  given  by  the  company  to  an  engineer  to  allow  a 
fireman  to  act  as  an  engineer,  when  he  deemed  the  fireman  compe- 
tent, makes  the  company  responsible  for  injuries  resulting  from  a 
mistake  or  negligence  of  the  engineer  in  permitting  a  fireman  to 
handle  the  engine  when  incompetent  for  duty.^  We  may  there- 
fore accept  as  binding  the  ruling  of  the  court  of  appeals  of  New 
York,  that  if  the  master  delegates  to  an  agent  the  duty  of  employ- 
ing workmen,  or  of  originally  selecting  physical  appliances  for  the 
conduct  of  the  business,  the  master  is  responsible  to  any  servant 
who  suffers  injury  from  the  negligence  of  that  agent  in  the  per- 
formance of  that  duty.^    Indeed,  if  we  do  not  accept  this,  it  is 

^  Sapra,  §  S22,  229;  Brothen  v.  title  of  Uie  agent  intnuted  with  tJieir 

Carter,  52  Mo.  875.  perfbrmaaoe. 

*  Wright  V.  New  Y.  C.  R.  25  N.  B-  It  was  declared  that  aa  to  such  acts, 
562.     See  S.  C.  28  Barb.  80.  the  agent  occupieB  the  place  of  the 

*  Lianing  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  B.  R.  49  corporation,  and  that  the  corporation 
N.  Y.  (4  Sickels)  521 ;  Chapman  o.  is  to  be  deemed  present,  and  conse- 
N.  Y.  &  £.  R.  R.  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  quentlj  liable  for  the  manner  in  which 
526 ;  Bissel  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  29  Barb,  thej  are  performed. 

618;  Warner  0.  Cent.  R.  R.  49  Barb.  It   was  accordingly    held    (Allen, 

572 ;  and  see  Oilman  v.  East.  R.  R.  18  Grover,  and  Folger,  J  J.,  dissenting), 

Allen,  488 ;  Noyes  v.  Smith,  28  V t.  that  where  an  agent  of  the  defendant, 

59 ;  Frazier  v.  Penn.  R.  R.  88  Penn.  a  railway  corporation,  whose  duty  it 

St.  104 ;  Walker  v.  Boiling,  22  Ala.  was  to  make  up  and  dispatch  trains, 

294.  and  to  hire  and  station  brakemen,  sent 

^  Harper  v,  Indiana  &  St.  Louis  R.  out  a  heavy  freight  train  with  but  two 

R.  47  Mo.  567.  brakemen,  when  three  were  required, 

*  Laning  v,  N.  Y.  Cent  R.  R.  49  N.  and  where  the  train  broke  in  two,  and 
Y.  521.  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  neces- 

In  a  still  later  case,  it  was  expressly  sary  brakemen  the  rear  part  ran  back- 
ruled  by  the  same  court,  that  a  cor-  ward  and  collided  with  another  train 
poration  is  liable  to  an  employee  for  which  had  been  dispatched  fiye  min- 
negligence  or  want  of  proper  care  in  utes  after  the  first,  killing  the  fireman 
respect  to  such  acts  and  duties  as  it  is  thereof,  that  the  defendant  was  liable, 
required  to  perform  as  master  or  prin-  It  was  Airther  also  held  (Allen, 
cipal,  without  regard  to  the  rank  or  Ghx>yer,  and  Folger,  JJ.,  dissenting), 
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hard  to  see  in  what  case  a  corporation,  which  can  only  appoint 
and  dismiss  through  a  general  superintendent,  can  be  liable  for 
negligence  in  appointing  or  retaining.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
master  holds  control  of  the  business,  and  is  known  so  to  do,  re- 
taining in  himself,  according  to  the  settled  usage  of  the  business, 
the  po¥rer  of  dismissal  and  retention,  it  is  not  right  that  he 
should  be  chargeable,  in  a  suit  by  one  servant,  with  the  negli- 
gence of  another  servant  in  the  retention  of  an  incompetent  sub- 
altern, when  the  servant  injured  could  have  brought  the  matter 
home  to  the  master  himself.  A  servant,  to  put  the  matter  in 
other  words,  who  sees  an  incompetent  subaltern  at  work  by  his 
gide,  and  neglects  to  notify  ihe  master  of  such  incompetency, 
when  there  is  opportunity  so  to  do,  and  when  the  master  exer- 
cises the  power  of  revision,  must  be  presumed  to  acquiesce  in  the 
retention  of  such  subaltern ;  nor  can  he  defeat  this  presumption 
by  showing  that  he  complained  to  a  middle-man  or  managing 
agent  of  the  subaltern's  incompetency.^ 

§  242.  6.  Master  fvho^  on  being  complained  to  of  the  negligence 
^  a  urvanJt^  givte  reoion  to  believe  that  euch  negligence  mU  be 
corrected^  eannct  d^end  hmm^\f  ewsh  negligent  eervant  worke  m- 
Jury  to  other  %ervant%.  —  In  other  words,  A.,  a  fellow-servant  of  the 

that  tlie  fact  that  the  agent  had  em-  necessary  that  he  should  have  an  as- 

plojred  a  third  brakeman  to  go  upon  sistant  in  the  performance  of  his  work, 

the  train,  who  failed  to  appear,  did  and  the  defendant's  foreman  engaged 

not  excuse  the  company  from  liability,  a  boy  for  the  purpose,  who  proved  to 

Such  hiring  was  only  one  of  the  steps  be  incompetent,  and  who,  although 

to  be  taken  to  discharge  the  principal's  complaint  was  made  of  his  incompe- 

duty ;  that  required  the  train  to  be  tenoe  to  the  foreman,  was  retained  in 

supplied  with  sufficient  help  before  it  the  serrice;  it  was  the  foreman's  duty 

was  dispatched.    Nor  is  the  company  to  engage  or  discharge  the  helper ;  an 

relieved,  although  negligence  may  be  accident  happened   to   the    plaintiff 

imputed  to  the  de&ulting  brakeman.  while  working  at  the  saw,  through 

This  would  only  make  the  negligence  the  boy's  incompetence.    Held,  that 

contributory  with  the  brakeman,  but  In  the  absence  of  any  proof  to  show 

would  not  effect  the  liability  of  the  that  the  foreman  was  incompetent  for 

company.    Flike  v.  Boston  &  Albany  his  position,  there  could  be  no  reoov- 

B.  B.  Co.  53  N.  Y.  549.  ery  ;  it  being  the  f<»reman's  duty  to 

^  Beyond  this  it  would  not  be  safe  engage  and  discharge  the  boy,  his  re- 

to  push  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Howard  taining  him,  after  knowing  of  his  in- 

(22  L.  T.  Rep.  180,  Court  of  Exch.  competence,  was  merely  an  act  of  neg- 

IS 70;    Albany  Law  J.  January  91,  ligence  by  the  plaintiff's  feUow*ser- 

1S74),  where  the  evidence  was  that  vant,  for  which  defendant  was   not 

the  plaintiff  was  employed  by  defend-  responsible.    See  supra,  f  282-299. 
ant  to  work  at  a  steam-saw ;  it  was 
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plaintiff,  shows  himself  incompetent)  and  the  plaintiff  complains 
to  the  common  master,  who  by  promises  of  correction  induces  the 
plaintiff  to  remain  in  the  service.  The  plaintiff  is  subsequently 
injured  by  A.'s  negligence.  Is  thb  master  liable  ?  If  a  master  is 
liable  for  injuries  produced  by  defects  in  machinery  which  he  has 
promised  to  rectify  but  does  not,^  a  fortiori  is  he  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  subordinates  which  he  has  promised  to  rectify  but 
does  not.  For  an  employee,  working  at  machinery,  may  gen- 
erally by  inspection  determine  whether  the  master  has  or  has 
not  kept  his  promise  of  remedying  a  defect.  The  machinery 
is  patent,  inspection  wiU  determine  whether  it  has  been  repaired 
or  its  deficiencies  made  good.  But  this  is  not  so  with  human 
agents.  My  fellowHservant  may  heretofore  have  been  negligent ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  his  negligence  may  have  been  corrected  by  his 
master's  admonitions  and  threats,  brought  about  by  my  remon- 
strances ;  nor  can  I  tell  by  looking  at  him  whether  such  has  been 
the  case.  Hence,  in  such  case,  I  am  not  guilty  of  negligence  on 
my  part,  if,  trusting  in  my  master's  assurances,  I  go  on  with  my 
work ;  and  if  I  am  injured  by  my  master's  neglect  in  this  respect, 
my  master  is  liable  to  me  for  the  injury.^ 

V.  PROVINCE  OF  JURY  AND  OF  COURT. 

§  248.  In  ordinary  cases,  where  the  defence  is  contributory 
negligence,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant,  negligence  on  his 
part  being  shown  by  the  plaintiff,  to  prove,  if  he  can,  that  the 
injury  was  brought  about  by  the  plaintiff's  negligence ;  ^  and  this 
rule  obtains  in  all  cases  in  which  the  plaintiff  presents  a  case  of 
negligence  on  the  defendant's  part,  unmixed  with  any  contributory 
negligence  on  his  own  part.  But  the  case  is  different  in  a  suit  by 
a  servant  against  a  master ;  for  here  as  the  plaintiff's  own  case 
assumes  that  he  voluntarily  entered  into  the  employment  where 
he  was  exposed  to  particular  risks,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to 
prove,  as  part  of  his  case,  that  the  risk  by  which  he  was  injured 
was  not  one  of  those  which  he  agreed  to  assume.^  Hence,  if  he 
does  not  prove  this,  in  other  words,  if  he  rests  his  case  after  show- 

1  See  supra,  f  220.  «  See  8apra,§  217 ;  Beaulieao.  R.  R. 

*  See  Laning  o.  B.  R.  49  N.  Y.  584 ;  48  Me.  291 ;  Kunz  v.  Stuart,  1  Dalj 
and  particularly  supra  f  220.  481 ;  Columbus  B.  R.  v.  Webb,  12  Oh. 

•  See  infra,  f  428.      In  Massachu-  St.  475. 
setts,  however,  a  contrary  rule  obtains. 
Murphy  v.  Dean,  101  Mass.  455. 
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ing  that  he  was  injured  by  an  ordinary  incident  of  his  service, 
of  which  he  was  aware,  or  ought  to  have  been  aware,  when  he 
entered  into  it,  he  may  be  nonsuited  by  the  court.^ 

At  the  same  time,  if  the  plaintiff's  case  simply  shows  injury 
leceived  through  the  defendant's  negligence,  and  there  rests,  the 
burden  is  on  the  defendant  to  show  that  between  them  existed  the 
relation  of  master  and  servant. 

^  The  following  cases  are  cited  on  anj  less  careless,  und  have  rendered 

this  point  by  the  Albany  Law  Jour-  the  question  a  proper  one  for  the  jury  ? 

nal  of  March  14)  1S74: —  We  cannot  conceive  that  it  would, 

The  inquiry  arises,  after  considering  and  yet,  if  Holmes  r.  Clark  is  law,  it 

these  cases,  is  the  question  of  contrib-  would  have  that  effect.     The  same 

vtive  negligence  always  one  for  the  doctrine  was  held  in  Assop  v,  Yates,  2 

jury,  or  may  the  court  nonsuit  where  Hurl.  &  K.  768 :  1858.    Plaintiff  was 

the  fact  seems  clear  ?    A  perusal  of  a  contractor,  employed  by  defendant 

Owen  V.  N.  Y.  Cent  R.  R.  Co.  1  Lans.  as  a  mason  in  the  erection  of  a  house. 

108,  will  conyince  one  that  a  case  can  A  hoarding  had  been  put  up,  which 

be  conceived  where  a  nonsuit  would  be  was  alleged  to  have  projected  too  far 

proper.     In  that  case  the  plaintiff,  a  into  the  street,  but  it  was  shown  that 

brakeman,  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  sufficient  room  was  left  for  carts  to 

company,  while  discharging  duties  in  pass.    Between  the  hoarding  and  the 

the  line  of  his  employment  upon  the  building  was  a  heavy  machine  called  a 

roof   of    a  freight    car,   was  carried  crab  and  cradle,  used  for  lifting  stones, 

against  a  highway  bridge  and   sus-  so  placed  that  anything  that  knocked 

tained  injuries.     The  bridge  was  only  down  the  hoarding  would  knock  down 

three  and  a  half  feet  higher  than  the  the  machine.    The  plaintiff  had  com- 

top  of  the  cars,  and  had  been  so  ever  plained  to  the  defendant  of  the  posi- 

since  the  construction  of  the  railway,  tion  of  the  machine.    A  cart,  driven 

and  for  many  years.  ^*  The  brakeman  along  the  street,  swung  against  the 

entered   into   his   emplojrment   with  machine,  knocked  it  down  and  hurt 

knowledge  of  its  position  and  height,  the  plaintiff.    A  nonsuit  was  sustained, 

and  had  opportunity  to  learn  of  its  because  <*  after  having  complained  of 

continuance.     A  motion  for  a  nonsuit  the  hoarding,  and  knowing  all  the  cir- 

was  denied,  and  the  case  went  to  the  cumstances,  he  voluntarily  continued 

jury,  who,  we  suppose,  rendered  a  ver-  at  work." 

diet  for  the  defendant,  although  the  re-        So  in  8kip  v.  Eastern  Counties  RaU- 

porter  acutely  neglects  to  say  so.    On  way  Co.  24  £ng.  L.  &  Eq.  .^96.    The 

appeal,  the  judgment  was  affirmed,  the  plaintiff  was  a  guard  in  the  service  of 

court  saying  that  the  motion  for  a  non-  defendants,  and  his  duty  was  to  couple 

suit  should  have  been  granted.    Now,  carriages  to  an  engine ;  while  doing 

let  us  suppose,  as  a  test,  that  this  tMs,  in  consequence  of  not  having  an- 

platntiff  had  complained  to  the  de-  other  person  to  assist  him,  he  was  in- 

fendant  of  the  dangerous  position  of  jured ;  but  for  three  months  previously 

tiiia  bridge,  and  the  defendant  had  he  had  done  the  same  work  without 

promised  him  to  procureit  to  be  raised,  assistance,  and  without  making  objec- 

or  to  change  his  route  so  as  to  avoid  tion.    A  nonsuit  was  approved* 
1%,  would  that  have  nuide  the  plaintiff 
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VI.   CONTBIBUTORT  NEGUGENCE  BT  SERVANT. 

§  244.  The  law  as  to  contributory  negligence,  which  will  be 
hereafter  discussed  in  an  independent  chapter,^  applies  in  general 
to  suits  brought  by  servant  against  master.  It  may  here,  how- 
ever, be  distinctively  stated  that  an  employee  who  puts  himself  in 
a  position  of  danger  cannot  recover  for  injuries  which  are  thereby 
received.^  Thus,  in  an  Iowa  case,  where  it  appeared  that  a  rail- 
road employee,  not  being  engaged  in  operating  the  train  in 
question,  on  which  he  was  riding,  voluntarily  got  upon  the 
tender  of  the  engine,  and  while  he  was  in  this  position  the 
en^e  broke  through  a  defective  culvert  or  bridge,  and  he  was 
killed  ;  and  it  appearing  that  a  ^^  caboose  "  car  was  attached  to 
the  train  for  passengers  and  those  not  engaged  in  operating  the 
train,  to  ride  in,  and  that  if  the  deceased  had  been  in  there  he 
would  not  have  been  injured ;  it  was  ruled,  that  the  employee 
was  guilty  of  contributory  negligence.^ 

In  an  Indiana  case,  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  B.  and 
others,  in  the  employment  of  a  union  railway  company,  were  at 
work  at  a  certain  point  on  the  railroad  track  of  the  company 
over  which  trains  could  pass  at  that  point ;  that  a  train  of  cars 
owned  and  run  by  the  defendant  was  backing  at  the  time ;  that 
the  bell  of  the  locomotive  was  ringing ;  that  there  were  four  or 
five  cars  in  the  tndn,  and  no  method  of  communicating  with  the 
engineer  from  the  rear  of  the  train ;  nor  was  ^ere  any  brake  in 
working  order  on  the  car  farthest  from  the  locomotive,  although 
a  brakeman  was  on  the  rear  end  of  the  car,  the  locomotive  being 
at  the  other  end  of  the  train ;  nor  was  any  person  in  advance  of 
the  train  to  warn  others  of  its  appioach.  The  locomotive  was  in 
charge  of  the  fireman,  the  engineer  being  absent  to  procure  a 
drink.  The  other  persons  employed  with  B.  at  work  on  the  track 
stepped  off,  and  some  one  called  to  him,  ^^  look  out,"  when  B., 
instead  of  stepping  back,  stepped  forward,  and  was  struck  and 
killed.  The  fireman  and  one  brakeman  were  the  only  persons  in 
charge  of  the  train.  This  instruction  was  asked  and  refused: 
^^  If,  at  the  time  deceased  was  killed,  it  was  his  duty  to  be  en* 

1  See  infra,  {  800.  <  Doggett  v.IlLCent.  B.  R.  34 Iowa, 

>SeeL.&R.R.B.v.  Burke,  6    284. 
Cold.  46;  B.  &  O.  R.  v.  Trainor,  88 
Md.  542. 
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gi^ed  upon  the  track  at  that  plaoe,  and  he  might  have  seen  the 
approach  of  the  train  by  exercise  of  reasonable  care,  as  by  look- 
ing np,  then  the  failure  to  do  so,  if  he  did  so  fail,  was  n^ligence 
on  his  part ;  and  if  sach  negligence  contributed  to  his  injury, 
then  the  jury  should  find  for  the  defendant."  It  was  held  by  the 
supreme  court  that  there  was  no  error  in  this  ruling,  and  that 
this  evidence  was  suffident  to  sustain  a  finding  against  the  rail- 
road company.^ 

§  245.  Where  the  workman  is  at  his  proper  place,  pursuant 
to  orders,  and  there  is  negligently  struck  by  a  train,  then  his 
right  to  recover  is  dear.  Thus  in  an  action  for  personal  injuries 
sustained  by  the  plaintifE  by  being  run  over  by  a  locomotive 
engine  of  the  defendants,  wlule  at  work  on  a  side  track  of  the 
defendants,  in  the  employment  of  a  contractor,  who  under  an 
agreement  with  the  defendants  was  building  a  wall  to  support 
the  road-bed,  there  was  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
the  plaintiff  and  other  servants  of  the  contractor  were  standing 
on  the  side  track  and  holding  one  of  the  guys  of  a  derrick  in  act- 
ual use  for  moving  stones  to  build  the  wall  with ;  that  the  work 
required  the  derrick  and  the  guy  to  be  in  the  position  in  which 
they  were,  and  the  plaintiff  and  his  comrades  to  stand  where 
they  did  and  concentrate  their  attention  on  it ;  and  that  the  en- 
gine, after  having  just  before  moved  a  train  of  freight  cars  from 
the  side  track  to  the  main  track,  was  detached  from  the  train  and 
backed  down  the  fide  track,  without  any  signal  of  its  approach 
until  it  struck  the  plaintiff,  who  knew  and  relied  upon  a  usage  of 
the  defendants  to  ring  the  bell  or  sound  the  whistle  whenever  one 

1  In^Uanapotis,  &c.  R.  R.  r.  Carr,  85  moving,  the  tender  came  against  his 

Ind.  510.  shoulder  and  knocked  him  under  the 

In  a  trial  in  Mississippi,  the  evi-  cars,  and  the  tender  wheels  ran  over 

dence  was  that  H.,  who  was  in  no  way  his  left  leg.    There  was  no  brakeman 

connected  with  the  railway  company,  on  the  train.    It  was  held  that  H.  was 

was  standing  at  the  crossing  in  Can-  not  bound  to  obey  the  orders  under 

ton,  when  the  engineer  or  conductor  which  he  acted,  and  the  evidence  was 

of  the  train  ordered  him  to  go  in  and  clear  that  he  could  have  gotten  away 

uncouple  the  cars.     He  refused   at  had  he  seen  proper ;  and  that,  under 

first,  but,  in  fear  of  some  bodily  harm  the  circumstances,  the  company  was 

from  the  railway  employee,  who  had  not  liable.    New  Orleans,  Jackson  & 

emrsed  and  threatened  to  beat  him  if  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  o. 

he  refused,  was  forced  to  perform  the  Harrison,  4SMiss.  112.  But  if  he  acted 

serrice  required.     After  he  had  un-  in  fear,  and  under  compulsion,  this 

coupled  the  cars,  the  train  commenced  eannot  be  sustained.    See  supra,  f  89. 
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of  their  engines  approftched  men  working  upon  the  railroad.  It 
was  ruled  by  the  supreme  conrt  of  Massachusetts,  that  on  this 
evidence  a  jury  would  be  warranted  in  finding  that  there  was 
due  care  upon  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.^ 

TIL    ACnON  BT  ONE  SKBYANT  AQAINST  ANOTHER. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  senrant  is  not  liable  to  a  fellow^eer- 
vant  for  negligence.^  But  imless  the  negligence  be  one  of  the 
risks  which  the  injured  servant  assiimed,  this  position  cannot  be 
sustained.' 

1  Goodfellow  V.  Boston^  H.  &  E.  R.  rightfully  where  he  was,  and  was  not 

R.  106  Mass.  461.  in  fault  in  being  engrossed  in  his  work 

Gray.  J '<  It  appears  bythe  and  unaware  of  the  i4^roach  of  the 

bill  of  exceptions  that  the  plaintiff  and  engine  until  it  waa  too  late  to  avoid 
other  workmen,  employed  by  a  con-  it.  Quirk  v.  Holt,  99  Mass.  164; 
tractor,  who,  under  agreement  with  the  Hackett  v.  Middlesex  Manufacturing 
defendants,  was  constructing  a  wall  to  Go.  101  Mass.  101;  Mayo  v.  Boston 
support  their  railroad,  were  engaged  in  &  Maine  Raiht>ad,  104  Mass.  187; 
holding  a  rope  attached  to  a  derrick  in  Wheelock  v,  Boston  &  Albany  Bail- 
actual  use  for  moving  stones  for  that  road  Co.  105  Mass.  203. 
purpose ;  that  the  work  required  the  *'  In  Bums  v,  Boston  &  Lowell  Rail- 
derrick  and  rope  to  be  in  the  position  road  Co.  101  Mass.  51,  the  ground 
in  which  they  were,  and  the  plaintiff  upon  which  the  plaintiff  was  held  not 
and  his  comrades  to  be  upon  the  side  to  be  entitled  to  leoover  was,  that  the 
track  of  the  railroad;  that  while  they  circumstances  of  thai  case  did  not 
were  there,  busily  at  worki  and  while  show  that  he  was  rightfully  upon  the 
the  safety  of  all  required  their  most  side  track  of  the  railroad.  And  the 
careful  attention  to  their  duty,  a  loco-  remark  quoted  by  the  defendants 
motive  engine,  attached  to  a  train  of  from  Quirk  v.  Holt,  99  Mass.  166,  in 
cars  which  had  just  passed  over  the  which  a  man  sustained  an  action  for 
side  track  to  the  main  track  of  the  being  struck  by  a  wagon  while  at  work 
railroad,  was  separated  from  the  train,  in  the  highway,  that '  his  duty  to  keep 
and,  without  any  bell  rung  or  signal  watch  for  the  defendant's  approach 
given,  run  back  upon  the  side  track,  was  not  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  at 
and  there  struck  and  injured  the  work  upon  a  railroad  when  the  de- 
plaintiff;  and  that  he  knew  and  relied  fendant  was  coming  with  a  locomo- 
on  the  custom  of  the  defendants  to  tive,'  does  not  warrant  the  inference 
ring  the  bell  or  sound  the  whistle  that  in  such  a  case  as  the  present  he 
whenever  one  of  their  engines  ap-  must  be  held  wantbg  in  due  care.  ** 
preached  men  working  upon  the  railr  *  Southcote  o.  Stanley,  1  H.  &  N. 
road.  These  facts,  if  not  varied  or  247;  Albro  v,  Jaquith,  4  Gray,  99. 
disproved,  would  have  warranted  the  3  See  note  by  Green  to  Story  on 
jury  in  finding  that  the  plaintiff  was  Agency,  §453  e. 
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MUNICIPAL  COBPORATIONS. 


QtmmJUy  Babto,  tiftat  fgom  tUtete,  for  M 
miiosing  any  property  belonging  to  them, 
as  to  injnre  private  persons,  ^  950. 
Charter  not  fo  be  oenatnMd  to  impoae  oaiti** 

neons  duties,  §  857. 
Not  liable  for  omission  or  negligence  in  die- 
ehaige  of  diaeretioBaij  f mwtioiia,  §  MO. 
As  in  management  of  fire  departr 

ment,  S  961. 
Otberwise  as  tonegiigance  ii  sower- 
age,t98S. 


Liabilitgr  for  damages  arising  from  abnas 
of  power,  not  to  berconfounded  with  lia- 
bility for  damages  arising  from  its  im- 
perfect esercise,  §  964. 

When,  having  power  to  remove  a  nnisance, 
liable  for  neglect,  §  965. 

**  TVnms,"  as  diatingaished  from  mnnidpal 
corporations,  §  966. 

When  municipal  corporations  aro  liable  for 
negleet  of  servnats,  §  967. 


[^The  duHe$  of  municipal  eorparation$  in  re^peet  to  highway 9  are 
disctused  in  a  separate  chapter^  i^fra^  §  956.] 

§  250.  Q-eneraUy  liable^  ctpart  from  statute^  for  so  misusing 
any  property  belo7iging  to  them^  as  to  injure  private  persons,  —  No 
doubt  a  municipal  corporation  is  not  liable  in  a  private  suit  for 
injuries  resulting  from  its  n^lect  of  a  discretionary  public  duty; 
but  when  it  does  acts  for  its  own  private  advantage  or  emolument 
it  becomes  so  liable,  for  the  reason  that  ^  municipal  corporations, 
in  their  private  character  as  owners  and  occupiers  of  lands  and 
houses,  are  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  individual  owners  and 
occupiers^  and  dealt  with  accordingly."  ^ 

§  251.  In  New  England  where,  as  will.be  hereafter  seen,  from 
the  peculiar  division  of  the  territory  into  towns,  a  distinctive  ju* 
risprudenoe'on  this  topic  has  grown  up,^  the  common  law  liability 
of  municipal  corporations  for  negligences  of  this  class  is  strictly 
guarded.  Thus  in  Massachusetts,  ^*  to  render,"  as  is  well  argued 
by  Ghnty,  J.,  **  municipal  corporations  Hable  to  private  actions  for 
omission  or  neglect  to  perform  a  corporate  duty  imposed  by  gen- 
eral law  on  all  towns  and  cities  alike,  and  from  the  performance 
of  which  they  derive  no  compensation  or  benefit  in  their  corpo- 

^Nelfloo,  C.  J.,  in  Bailej  «.  New.  Barb.  964;  Cowley  if.  Sunderland,  6  H. 
York,  3  Hill,  581 ;  Brown  v.  N.  Y.  8    k  N.  566. 

*  See  infra,  f  266,  956. 
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rate  capacity,  an  express  statute  is  doubtless  necessary.  Snch  is 
the  well  settled  role  in  actions  against  towns  or  cities  for  defects 
in  highways.^  The  same  mle  has  been  held  to  govern  an  action 
against  a  town  by  a  legal  voter  therein,  for  an  injury  suffered 
while  attending  a  town  meeting,  from  the  want  of  repair  in  the 
town-house  erected  and  maintained  by  the  town  for  municipal 
purposes  only ;  or  by  a  child,  attending  a  public  school,  for  an 
injury  suffered  from  falling  into  a  dangerous  excavation  in  the 
school-house  yard,  the  existence  of  which  was  known  to  the  town, 
and  which  had  been  dug  by  order  of  the  selectmen  to  obtain 
gravel  for  the  repair  of  the  highways  of  the  town,  and  to  make  a 
regular  slope  from  the  nearest  highway  to  the  school-house*^  But 
this  rule  does  not  exempt  towns  and  cities  from  the  liability  to 
which  other  corporations  are  subject,  for  negligence  in  managing 
or  dealing  with  property  or  rights  held  by  them  for  their  own 
advantage  or  emolument.  Thus  where  a  special  charter  accepted 
by  a  city  or  town,  or  granted  at  its  request,  requires  it  to  con* 
9  struct  public  works,  and  enables  it  to  assess  the  expense  thereof 
upon  those  immediately  benefited  thereby,  or  to  derive  benefit 
in  its  own  corporate  capacity  from  the  use  thereof,  by  way  of  tolls 
or  otherwise,  the  city  or  town  is  liable,  as  any  other  corporation 
would  be,  for  any  injury  done  to  any  person  in  the  negligent  ex- 
ercise of  the  powers  so  conferred.^  So  where  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion holds  or  deals  with  property  as  its  own,  not  for  the  direbt 
benefit  and  immediate  use  of  the  public,  but  for  its  own  benefit, 
by  receiving  rents  or  otherwise,  in  the  same  way  as  a  private 
owner  might,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  extent  as  he  would  be  for 
the  negligent  management  thereof  to  the  injury  of  others.  In 
Thayer  v.  Boston,  19  Fick.  511,  it  was  held  that  a  city  was  lia- 
ble for  the  acts  of  its  agents,  previously  authorized  or  afterwards 

^5  Edw.  4,  2,  pi.  34;  lUddle  v.  Pro-  •Henley  v.  LTine,  5  Bing.  91  ;  S. 

prietors  of  Locks  and  Canals,  7  Mass.  C.  8  B.  &   Ad.  77 ;  1  Scott,  29  ;  1 

169, 187 ;  Mower  V.Leicester, 9  Mass.  Bing.  N.  C.  222;  2  CI.  &  Fin.  881 ;  8 

247;  Holman  v.  Townsend,  18   Met.  Bligh(N.  S.),690;  Weetv.Brockport, 

297;  Brady  r.  Lowell,  8  Cnsh.  121;  16  K.  Y.  161,  note;  Weightman  v. 

ProTldence  v.  Clapp,  17  How.  161,  Washington,  1    Black.  89;  Nebraska 

167.  City  V.  Campbell,  2  Black.  590;  Per- 

*  £astman  v.  Meredith,  86  N.  H.  ley,  C.  J.,  in  Eastman  v.  Meredith,  86 

284 ;  Bigelow  v.  Randolph,  14  Gray,  N.  H.  289-294  ;  Metcalf,  J.,  in  Bige- 

Ml.    How  far  this  law  is  distinctiye  -low  v.  Randolph,  14  Gray,  548;  Child 

of  New  England  will  be  seen  infra,  }  v.  Boston,  4  Allen,  41,  51. 
266. 
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ratified  by  tibe  dty,  in  obstmcting  a  highway  to  the  special  and 
peculiar  injury  of  an  individual,  by  erecting  buildings  under  a 
claim  of  tiUe  in  the  fee  of  the  land,  for  which  the  city  received 
rent.  In  Anthony  v.  Adams,  1  Met.  284,  cited  for  the  defendant, 
the  town  was  held  not  liable,  solely  because  the  act  which  ooca- 
sioned  the  injury  was  one  which  the  town  had  not  authorized, 
and  was  not  required  by  brw  to  do."  He  proceeds  to  cite  with 
approval  from  Perley,  C.  J.,  the  statement,^  that  ^^  towns  and 
other  municipal  corporations,  including  counties  in  this  state, 
have  power,  for  certain  purposes,  to  hold  and  manage  property, 
real  and  personal;  and  for  private  injuries  caused  by  the  improper 
management  of  their  property,  as  such,  they  have  been  held  to  the 
general  liability  of  priyate  oorporationB  and  natoial  persona  that 
own  and  manage  the  same  kind  of  property."  *^  So  far  as  they 
are  the  owners  and  managers  of  property,  there  would  seem  to 
be  no  sound  reason  for  exempting  them  from  the  general  maxim 
which  requires  an  individual  so  to  use  his  own  that  he  shall  not 
injure  that  which  belongs  to  another."  ^  It  was  consequently  held, 
that  if  in  repairing  a  building  belonging  to  a  city,  and  used  in  part 
for  municipal  purposes,  but  in  considerable  part  also  as  a  source  of 
revenue  by  being  let  for  rent,  which  is  situated  on  a  public  com- 
mon crossed  by  footpaths  cared  for  by  the  city  and  used  by  the 
public  for  more  than  twenty  years,  the  agents  or  servants  of  the 
city,  acting  by  its  authority,  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  adjoining, 
and  negligently  leave  it  open  and  unguarded,  so  that  a  person 
walking  on  one  of  the  paths  and  using  due  care  falls  into  it  and 
18  injured,  the  city  is  liable  to  an  action  at  common  law  for  the 
injury. 

§  252.  In  New  York,  a  larger  liability  is  maintained.  Thus, 
where  it  appeared  that  the  common  council  of  the  city  of  BufiFalo 
ordered  the  moving  of  one  end  of  a  bridge  belonging  to  a  turn- 
pike company,  in  order  to  have  it  conform  to  certain  street  im- 
provements, and  employed  contractors  to  do  the  work  of  removal 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  city  surveyor,  and  the  con- 
tractors employed  one  S.  to  superintend  such  removal ;  and  the 
evidence  was  tiiat  the  work  was  negligently  performed,  whereby 
the  bridge  fell  and  was  destroyed ;  it  was  ruled  that  the  city  was 

liable  for  the  destpiction  of  the  bridge,  and  this  whether  the  city 

. 

lEutnuui  9.  Heredith,  86  N.  H.        *  Oliver  v.  Woioester,   102  Mast. 
SS5, 296.  490. 
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had  a  lawful  right  to  attempt  its  removal  or  not.  The  city,  if  it 
had  no  lawful  right,  was  a  trespasser  and  liable  as  such  for  the 
illegal  acts  of  its  officers.  If  it  had  lawful  power  to  do  the  act,  it 
was  bound  to  do  it  in  a  careful  and  skilful  maaner,  and  was 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  its  agents.^ 

^  Buffalo  &  Hamburg  Turnpike  Co.  raised  so  high  as  to  throw  the  surface 
V,  The  City  of  Buffalo,  1  N.  Y.  Sup.  Ct  water  back  upon  the  lot,  or  prevent  a 
637.  See  supra,  §  195.  In  Thurston  free  aecess  to  the  street;  or  if  the 
V.  City  of  St.  Joseph,  51  Mo.  510,  Ad-  street  be  excavated  so  low  as  to  render 
ams,  J.,  said  :....'*  What  are  the  the  easement  of  no  use  to  the  lot,  the 
rights  of  a  lot  holder  in  reference  to  t}ie  lot-holder  is  thereby  damaged  to  the 
adjacent  streets  and  alleys  ?  The  owner  extent  of  the  loss  of  such  easement, 
in  fee  of  a  tract  of  land  may  have  it  The  question  here  is  whether  the  lot- 
surveyed  into  town  lots,  streets,  and  holder  has  any  remedy  at  all  for  such 
alleys;  and  without  selling  any  o£  the  injuries.  The  case  under  eonsidera- 
lots  or  acknowledging  the  plat,  he  may  tion  is  a  sewer,  which  the  city  no 
destroy  the  survey  and  vacate  the  doubt  had  the  power  to  construct, 
streets  and  alleys.  But  if  he  convey  But  the  gravamen  of  the  complaint  is, 
away  any  of  Uie  lots,  the  right  to  the  that  through  negligence  in  the  con- 
free  use  of  the  adjacent  streets  will  stmction  of  this  sewer,  water  was 
pass  to  the  grantees  as  appurtenant  to  thrown  on  the  lot  of  the  plaintiff  and 
their  lots ;  and  such  grantees  will  not  thereby  injured  her  property.  If  we 
only  have  a  servitude  or  easement  in  are  still  to  follow  the  rule  as  laid  down 
the  adjacent  streets  and  alleys  as  ap-  in  The  City  of  St.  Louis  v.  Gumo,  12 
purtenant  to  the  lots,  but  the  convey-  Mo.  414,  and  the  subsequent  cases  of 
ance  itself  would  be  a  dedication  of  Taylor  v.  St.  Louis,  14  Mo.  20 ;  and 
the  streets  and  alleys  to  the  public  as  Hoffinan  v.  St.  Louis,  15  Ma  651,  we 
well  as  to  the  private  use  of  the  lots,  must  deny  all  remedy  for  such  injuries. 
This  would  be  the  result  without  any  In  the  cases  referred  to,  this  court  fol- 
statutory  dedication,  by  acknowledging  lowed  the  lead  of  the  King's  Bench  in 
and  filing  the  plat  with  the  county  re-  The  Governor,  k6.  v.  Meredith  k 
corder.  The  effect  of  a  statutory  ded-  others,  4  T.  R.  (D.  &  £.)  794.  The 
ication,  however,  is  precisely  the  same,  doctrines  laid  down  in  that  case  by 
It  vests  in  the  adjacent  lot-holder  the  Lord  Eenyon  and  other  judges,  in  my 
right  to  the  use  of  the  streets  as  ap-  judgment,  are  not  applicable  to  Amer- 
purtenant  to  his  lot,  and  this  easement  ica.  The  improvements  which  caused 
is  as  much  property  as  the  lot  itself,  the  injury,  were  made  under  an  act  ol 
It  is  a  property  interest,  independent  parliament  which  authorized  the  com* 
of  the  right  of  the  public  to  use  and  missioners  to  allow  damages;  but  the 
improve  the  streets  as  public  highways,  court  seemed  to  place  their  decision  on 
and  the  lot-holder  is  as  much  entitled  the  ground  that  parliament  was  omnip* 
to  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  otent,  and  on  this  ground  alone  denied 
appurtenant  easement  as  he  is  in  the  any  remedy  to  the  injured  party.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  lot  itself.  Hence,  court  held  that  as  Uie  improvement 
whatever  injures  or  destroys  this  ease-  was  made  for  public  convenience,  the 
ment  is,  to  that  extent,  a  damage  to  maxim  *  so/us  papuli  st^trema  lex  tsto* 
the  lot.     So  if  in  grading  a  street  it  be  applied,  and  that  private  rights  mutt 
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§  258.  In  a  Peimsylyania  case^  siutauiable  eiren  on  the  nar- 
row oonstraction  of  tiie  MassaehuBetts  courts,  it  is  ruled  that 
a  dty,  being  in  possession  of  a  public  wharf  within  its  limits, 
ezerdsii^  exclusiye  supervision  and  control  over  it,  and  receiving 
tolls  for  its  use,  is  bound  to  keep  it  in  proper  condition,  and  is 
liable  for  special  injury  sustained  by  an  individual  in  conse* 
qoence  of  its  neglect  to  keep  the  wharf  in  order.^  But  the  courts 
have  gone  beyond  this  limit,  maintaining  the  liability  of  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  even  as  to  acts  for  which  they  receive  no 
emolument.  Thus  an  incorporated  district,  authorized  to  pave 
and  grade  a  public  street,  was  held  liable  for  an  injury  to  a 
private  right  of  way  caused  by  the  diversion  of  the  water  from 
the  street  upon  the  private  way,  .on  the  ground  that  it  had  the 
power  and  was  bound  to  make  a  proper  provision  for  carrying 

yield  to  public  conTenience.  The  same  vent  the  spread  of  coota^ous  diseases, 
line  of  reasoning  was  muntained  by  ....  This  line  of  argument  and 
the  learned  judge  who  determined  the  advice  was  tendered  as  a  justification 
opinion  in  the  leading  case  of  St.  for  refusing  relief  in  St  Louis  v. 
Louis  V,  Gurno.  In  adopting  the  rule  Gumo,  and  was  followed  without  in- 
laid down  by  the  king's  bench,  he  jury  in  the  subsequent  cases  of  Taylor 
said :  '  It  has  long  since  passed  into  a  v.  St.  Louis,  and  Hoffman  v.  St.  Louis, 
maxim,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  is  ubi  supra.  The  same  course  of  reason- 
the  supreme  law,  and,  as  a  corollary  ing  was  pursued  by  the  courts  of  New 
from  this  ancient  truth,  that  indiyidual  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massacho- 
eonvenience  must  yield  to  the  public  setts,  relied  on  as  authorities  in  St. 
good.'  Louis  V.  Gurno.  See  Wilson  v.  City 
*'  Conceding  the  maxim  to  be  just,  of  New  York,  1  Denio,  595 ;  4  Serg. 
the  corollary,  in  the  comprehensive  &  R.  514;  9  Watts,  382;  Callender 
sense  used  in  England,  is  a  rum  M^t^tir  v.  Marsh,  1  Pick.  418.  The  same 
applicable  to  the  American  States*  thing  may  be  said  in  regard  to  all  the 
Oiinr  governments  are  republican,  and  American  cases  mainUdning  the  doo- 
are  instituted  for  the  protection  of  the  trines  laid  down  in  St.  Louis  v.  Gurno. 
people,  in  their  individual  rights  of  *  "  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  most  of  the 
persons  and  property.  These  rights  American  courts  have  blindly  followed 
cannot  be  invaded  as  a  mere  matter  of  the  rulings  of  the  British  court  in  the 
convenience  to  the  public.  It  is  only  leading  case  of  The  Grovernor,  &c.  o. 
where  the  safety  of  the  people  is  in-  Meredith  k  others,  4  D.  &  £.  794* 
volved,  that  individual  rights  can  be  In  doing  so,  they  have  entirely  ignored 
destroyed  to  protect  the  community  some  of  the  plainest  and  most  impera- 
firom  impending  danger.  Thus,  in  tive  provisions  of  the  bill  of  rights  con- 
great  conflagrations,  private  houses  tained  in  the  constitutions  of  the  sev- 
may  be  torn  down  or  destroyed  to  stop  eral  States." 

the  fire,  and  in  like  manner  property  ^  Pittsburg  v.  Grier,  21  Pa.  St.  (10 

of  any  kind  may  be  destroyed  to  pre-  Harris),  54. 
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off  the  water  from  the  street.^  So,  in  another  caae,^  in  which 
the  county  was  made  responmble  for  the  acts  and  omissionB  of 
the  commissioners  in  relation  to  an  unsafe  bridge  which  fell 
with  the  plaintiff's  wagon  and  team.  The  bridge  being  on  the 
line  of  two  counties  and  maintained  by  both,  it  was  afterwards 
held  that  Armstrong  County  could  recoTer  contribution  from 
Clarion  County,  notwithstanding  the  case  was  one  of  n^ligence*' 
§  254.  In  a  still  later  case,^  it  was  held  that  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia was  liable  for  the  acts  of  its  board  of  water-works  for 
negligently  drawing  off,  without  necessity,  so  much  water  from 
the  Schuylkill  River  as  to  endanger  the  water  privil^es  below 
the  dam.^ 

^  Commisflionen  of  Kentington  v.  and  employs  msny  sgents  peifonning 

Wood,  10  BaiT,  98.  the  functions  of  servants,  who  are  ac- 

'  Humphreys  v.  Armstrong  Co.  56  countable  to  and  report  to  the  munici- 

Penn.  St.  (6  P.  F.  Smith),  204.  pality,  are  governed  by  its  regula- 

8  66  Penn.  St  (16  P.  F.  Smith),  218.  tion8,and  are  supervised  and  controlled 

^  City  of  Phil.  V.  Gilmartin,  71  Pa.  by  the  councils,  committees,  and  offi- 

ISt.  140.    See  supra,  §  127,  190.  cers  of  the  corporation.    Thus,  a  mere 

*  ''We  come  now,"  said  Agnew,  statement  of  the  &cts  discloses  the 

J.,  "  to  the  question  of  the  liability  of  relation  of  principal  and  agent  in  ref- 

thecity  for  the  acts  of  her  agents  and  erence  to  the  city  water-works,  and 

officers  in  relation  to  the  use  of  the  not  that  of  ordinary  corporation  offi- 

waterof  theSchuylkilL    This  inquiry  cers    performing    merely    municipal 

bears  upon  the  case  in  two  aspects,  functions." 

viz.,  the  competency  of  the  evidence  ;  ..."  In  performing  municipal 
in  the  bills  of  exception,  and  the  right  functions  only,  the  corporation  must 
of  the  plaintiff  to  maintain  his  action,  act  through  officers,  for  whose  negli- 
The  agreements  heretofore  considered,  gence  and  irregularities  it  must  be 
and  the  other  evidence  in  the  cause,  held  liable.  A  municipal  corporation 
exhibit  the  city  as  the  proprietor  of  a  is  nothing  more  than  an  aggregation 
vast  water-power,  and  its  appropriate  of  persons,  and  it  cannot  be  that  lia- 
machinery,  and  of  lands,  buildings,  bility  is  wholly  lost  in  the  number, 
reservoirs,  and  an  extensive  system  of  Men,  whether  as  individuals  or  corn- 
pipes,  by  which  she  distributes  the  munities,  have  duties  to  perform  which 
water  to  nearly  a  million  of  people,  lie  atthefoundatbnofresponsibUity.'' 
She  sends  it  not  only  to  private  dwell-  <^  When  a  municipal  corporation  trans- 
ings,  but  to  public  buildings,  mills,  acts  business  as  a  vendor  and  distrib- 
manufactories,  fountains,  and  to  other  ntor  of  water,  the  relation  of  her  em« 
uses.  She  is  a  vendor  of  water,  and  ployees  is  that  of  servants  to  her;  and 
sells  it  for  use  in  the  arts,  employ-  the  maxim  respondeat  eupericr  applies 
ments,  and  pleasures  of  the  people,  to  their  acts  and  negligences  in  con- 
deriviiig  large  revenues  from  the  sales,  ducting  this  business.  Surely  it  can- 
In  carrying  on  this  vast  business  and  not  stand  in  a  higher  relation  to  the 
trade  in  water  she  stands  in  the  rela-  business  than  the  State  herself  when 
tion  of  an  owner  of  private  property^  she  forms  business  oonnections,  and 
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§  255.  So  in  a  case  in  Georgia,^  the  mayor  and  council  of 
the  city  of  Macon,  having  fall  power  and  authority  to  remove  or  • 
cause  to  be  removed  any  buildings,  posts,  steps,  fences,  or  other 
obstructions  or  nutMnce,  in  the  public  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  side- 
walks, or  public  squares  of  the  city,  it  was  held  that  under  this 
power  they  are  bound  to  keep  the*  streets,  lanes,  alleys,  and  side- 
walks in  such  condition  that  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  pass  them, 
and  in  case  of  failure  that  they  are  liable  to  any  person  injured 
by  their  neglect.  It  was  further  ruled,  that  a  two-story  brick  wall 
of  a  house  that  had  been  burnt  down  some  months  previously, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk,  though  private  property,  if 
it  be  so  much  dilapidated  or  decayed  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of 
persons  passing  the  streets,  is  a  nuisance,  which  the  mayor  and 
council  are  bound  to  have  removed,  and  if  they  fail,  and  danger 
results  to  any  person  by  reason  of  such  neglect,  the  city  is  liable 
for  the  damages  sustained.  So  in  the  same  state  a  municipal  cor- 
poration has  been  held  liable  for  leaving  a  dangerous  hole  in  one 
of  its  market  places  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  hurt.^ 

§  256.  The  same  principle  was  implicitly  affirmed  in  England,' 
in  a  case  already  alluded  to,  ivhere  the  house  of  lords,  on  final 
review,  held  that  the  trustees  of  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  incorpo- 
rated by  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  making  and  main- 
taining docks  and  warehouses  for  the  use  of  the  public,  with 
authority  to  receive  rates  for  such  use,  which  were  to  be  applied 
exclusively  to  the  maintenance  of  the  docks  and  warehouses,  and 
the  paymL  of  the  debt  incurred  in  their  constmotion,  were  lia- 
ble  to  an  action  by  an  individual  for  an  injury  to  his  vessel  in 
entering  one  of  the  docks,  by  striking  upon  a  bank  of  mud  which 
their  servants  and  agents  had  n^ligently  suffered  to  accumulate 

for  the  time  being  lays  down  her  bot-  acts  and  declarations  of  her  agents 
ereignty.  Wheeling  Bridge  case,  18  and  officers  in  the  coarse  of  their  sev- 
Howard,  560 ;  Tnmpike  Company  v.  eral  employments,  and  duty  of  super- 
Wallace,  S  Watts,  316.  The  facts  of  vision  and  control,  were  part  of  the 
the  case,  as  clearly  ascertained,  the  res  gestae^  and  were  ettdence  to  the 
weight  of  authority,  and  the  demands  extent  set  forth  in  the  bills  of  excep- 
of  justice,  make  it  evident  that  the  tion." 

relation  of  the  city  to  the  Fairmount  ^  Parker  v.  Mayor   &    Council    of 

Water-works  renders  her  liable  for  the  Macon,  39  Ga.  725. 

acta  of  her  servants  and  employees  in  *  Savannah  v.  Gullens,  88  Qti  884. 

drawing  off  the  water  contraiy  to  her  *  Mersey  Docks  Trustees  v.  Gibbs, 

duty  to  the  Stote,  and  her  contracts  11  H.  L.  Cas.  687;  S.  C.  Law  Rep.  1 

with  the  Navigation  Company.    The  H.  L.  98. 
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at  and  about  the  entrance ;  and  the  reasoning  on  which  this  is 
based  is  extended  to  nmnicipal  as  well  as  to  private  corporationa 

§  257.  Charter  not  to  be  construed  to  impoee  extraneous  dutUi. 
—  A  duty,  however,  not  imposed  q>ecificaU7  on  a  corporation^ 
cannot  be  constnictively  attached  so  as  to  make  its  neglect  the 
subject  of  a  suit«  Thus,  it  is*  held  in  Maine  that  no  action  can 
be  maintained  i^;ainat  a  town'  for  neglecting  to  repair  a  drain 
across  its  highways,  per  quod  the  water  accustomed  to  flow 
through  it  was  forced  back  upcm  the  adjoiaii^  land,  unless  it  ap- 
pears that  an  obligatioa  to  conatruct  the  drain  was  imposed  on  the 
town  by  the  statute  or  common  law*  It  was  also  held  that  the 
common  law  requires  a  town  to  build  a  drain  only  where  its  high- 
way would  otherwise  obntruct  the  flow  of  water  in  its  natural 
channel,  or  cause  it  to  coUeet  and  stand  upon  adjoining  land  to 
the  injury  of  the  owner.^ 

§  258.  So  in  another  case  in  the  same  state,^  where  the  health 
officers  took  possession  oi  a  vessel  and  used  it  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  as  a  hospital  for  a  smaU-pox  patient,  and  after* 
wards  sent  a  person  to  fumigate  and  purify  it,  who  accidentally 
caused  a  fire,  by  which  the  vess^  was  injured.  The  city  was 
held  not  to  be  liable  for  the  injury,  because  the  health  officers  had 
no  authority  to  take  possession,  and  acted  beyond  their  powers, 
and  the  city  had  no  special  property  in  the  vesseL^ 

§  259.  So  in  a  New  York  action,^  to  recover  compensation  for 
personal  property  destroyed  by  blowing  up  a  building  to  arrest  a 
fire,  upon  the  order  of  the  mayor  and  two  aldermen,  acting  under 
a  statute,  it  appearing  that  the  duty  being  imposed  by  the  statute 
on  the  officers  and  not  cm  the  city,  and  not  by  any  city  regulation, 
it  was  held  that  the  city  was  not  liable  to  respond  in  damages.^ 

§  260.  Municipal  corporations  not  liable  for  omission  or  negli^ 
genoe  in  performance  of  discretionary  functions*  —  A  municipal 
corporation,  it  is  frequently  said,  is  not  liable  in  a  private  action 
for  omission  to  exercise  discretionaiy  functions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public  9^  large.^ 

^  Estes  0.  China,  56  Me.  407;  supra,       *  See  supra,  $  195. 
1 195.  «  DllloB  on  Mnn.  Cor.  (2d  ed.)  § 


*  Mitchell  V.  Citf  of  Boeklaad,  5S  753 ;  Mower   o.  Leieester,  9  Mi 
Me.  118.  947 ;  Holnan  v.  Townsead,  18  Mete. 

*  See  supra,  $  195.  997 ;  Bigelow  v.  Baadolph,  14  Gkay, 
«  Buflsell  o.  The  Mayor  of  New  541;  Wikoaf.  N.  Y.  1  Denio,  595; 

York,  2  Denio,  461.  Mills  v.  Brooklyn,  S2  N.  Y.  489 ;  ^lo* 

28Q  liet  V.  Verley,  85  BL  58. 
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^^  Municipal  oorporatioDB  imdoabtedly  are  invested  with  certain 
powers,  which,  from  their  nature,  are  discretioniury,  such  as  the 
power  to  adopt  regulations  or  by-laws  for  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health,  or 
to  pass  ordinances  prescribing  and  regulating  the  duties  of  police- 
men and  firemen,  and  for  many  other  useful  and  important  ob- 
jects within  the  range  of  their  charters.  Such  powers  are  gen- 
erally regarded  as  discretionary,  because  in  their  nature  they  are 
l^islative ;  and  although  it  is  the  duty  of  such  corporations  to 
carry  out  the  powers  so  granted  and  make  them  beneficial,  still 
it  has  never  been  held  that  an  action  on  the  case  would  lie  at  the 
suit  of  an  individual  for  the  faUure  on  tiieir  part  to  perform  such 
a  duty."  ^  And  this  principle  applies  where  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion *^  has  a  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  manner  of  making  cor- 
porate improvements,  as  for  example,  building  market4iouses, 
improving  its  harbors,  and  the  like."  ^ 

§  261.  Not  liable  far  negligence$  in  fire  department,  —  Thus, 
for  instance,  a  municipal  corporation,  in  the  absence  of  an  express 
statute,  is  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  reason  of  its  negli- 
gence in  providing  or  using  or  keeping  in  repair  the  water  power 
and  fire-engines  and  machinery  which  such  corporation  is  au- 
thorized by  law  to  procure  and  employ,^  nor  is  it  liable  for  a  per- 
sonal injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  oflicers  of  the  fire 
department  in  performing  their  duties,  although  the  department 
was  established  by  a  special  statute  which  required  its  acceptance 
by  the  city.* 

So  in  a  Pennsylvania  case,^  the  evidence  was  that  an  act  of  as- 
sembly empowered  a  city  to  make  a  sufficient  number  of  reser- 
Toiis  ^^  to  supply  water  in  case  of  fire,"  and  that  the  city  council, 


^  Weightman  v.  Washington,  1 
Blacky  89,  49,  as  adopted  in  Fisher  «. 
Boston,  104  Mass.  94. 

*  Dillon  on  Munic.  Corp.  (2d  ed.) 
{  753,  citing  Wilson  v.  Mayor  of  N. 
Y.  1  Denio,  595;  Cole  v.  Medina,  27 
Barb.  218 ;  Lacour  v.  Mayor,  3  Duer, 
408;  White  v.  Yasoo  City,  27  Miss. 
357;  Levy  v.  N.  Y.  1  Sandf.  465; 
Griffin  v.  Mayor,  9  N.  Y.  456 ;  Eelley 
«.  MUwaukee,  18  Wise.  83  ;  Goodrich 
V.  Chicago^  20  UL   445,  and   other 


*  Fisher  v.  Boston,  104  Mass.  87; 
Haffofd  V.  New  Bedlbrd,  16  Gray, 
297 ;  Eastnuui  v.  Meredith,  86  N.  H. 
284 ;  Torbush  v,  Norwich*  88  Conn. 
225;  Jewett  v.  New  Bav.  88  Conn. 
368;  Wheeler  v,  Cincin.  19  Ohio  St. 
19 ;  Patch  v.  Covington,  17  B.  Monr. 
722;  Brinkmeyer  v.  Evansville,  29 
Ind.  187 ;  Weightman  o.  Washingtoui 
1  Black,  38.    Supra,  §  84. 

^  Fisher  v.  Boston,  104  Mass.  87. 

*  Grant  v.  City  of  Erie,  69  Pa.  St 
410.    Supra,  §  84. 
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« 

in  parsuance  of  this  power,  constructed  reservoirs  but  suffered  one 
to  be  dilapidated  so  that  it  would  not  hold  water.  A  fire  occurred 
near  this  reservoir,  and  as  no  water  could  be  obtained  from  it,  the 
buildings  were  burned.  The  owner  claimed  damages,  alleging 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  city.  It  was  ruled  by  the  supreme 
court,  that  it  was  discretionary  with  the  city  to  construct  the 
reservoirs,  and  therefore  was  not  liable  for  neglect  so  to  do;  and 
that  the  city  having  in  pursuance  of  the  act  constructed  the  res- 
ervoir, was  not  therefore  bound  to  maintain  it. 

§  262.  Othertaise  0$  to  negligence  in  building  ietoers. —  But 
even  under  the  strict  rule  obtaining  in  Massachusetts,  a  city  is 
liable  for  negligently  performing  a  special  statutory  duty  to  meet 
which  (as  in  case  of  a  sewer)  it  is  authorized  to  assess  special 
taxes  on  parties  benefited  ;  ^  for  neglect  in  the  maintenance  in 
due  order  of  its  system  of  drainage  and  sewerage  when  once  es- 
tablished, so  as  to  overflow  the  property  of  individuals ;  ^  and 
under  the  still  more  liberal  expansion  of  liability  obtaining  in 
other  states,  for  negligence  in  the  planning  of  sewers,  by  which, 
through  the  insufficiency  of  the  pipes  to  carry  off  water,  the  plain- 
tiff's house  is  overflowed.'  So  it  has  been  held  in  England  that 
an  action  will  lie  against  a  local  board  of  health,  under  the  11 
&  12  Vict.  c.  68,  as  a  body,  for  negligently  carrying  out  works 
within  their  powers,  so  as  to  cause  injury  to  any  person ;  and  for 
so  negligently  and  improperly  constructing  a  sewer  as  to  cause  a 
nuisance  by  its  discharge.^  And  again,^  where  commissioners  act- 
ing imder  statutable  powers,  had  ordered  new  sewers  to  be  con- 
structed under  a  contract  and  plans  which  did  not  provide  for  a 
^^  penstock,"  or  flat  necessary  to  prevent  the  plaintiff's  premises 
from  being  flooded,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  premises 
were  flooded  with  sewerage ;  it  was  held  that  the  commissioners 
were  liable  to  be  sued  for  negligence.® 

^  Emery  v.  LoweU,  104  Mass.  18  ;  K.  Y.  54;  Thurston  v.  City  of  St  Jo- 

S.  C.  109  Mass.  197 ;  Child  v.  Boston,  seph,  51  Mo.  510. 

4  Allen  41.  A  fortiori  under  the  N.  Y.  *  City  v.  Haffer,  80  Ind.  285 ;  Roch- 

law ;  Bailey  v.  New  York,  8  Hill,  581 ;  ester  White  Lead  Co.  v.  Rochester, 

S,  C.  8  Denio,  488.  8  Comst.  468. 

s  Emery  v.  Lowell,  104  Mass.  18 ;  ^  Southampton  Bridge  Co.  v.  Local 

S.  C.  109  Mass.  197;  Child  p.  Bos-  Board  of  Health  of  Southampton,  S 

ton,  4  Allen,  41 ;  New  York  v.  Furze,  EU.  &  Bla.  801 ;  28  L.  J.,  Q.  B.  41. 

8  Hill,  612;  Lloyd  v.  New  York,  1  *  Ruck  v.  Williams,  8  Hur.  &  N. 

Selden,  869;  Barton  v.  Syracuse,  86  808;  27  L.  J.  Ex.  857. 

6  See  also  Ward^.I^ee,  26  L.  J.  Q. 

2?8  B.  142. 
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§  263.  In  Michigan,  however,  a  different  conclusion  has  been 
reached,^  and  so  also  in  Pennsylvania,  in  a  case^  where  the  evi- 
dence was  that  a  power  was  conferred  by  its  charter  upon  a  munic- 
ipal corporation  *^  to  build  and  erect  from  time  to  time,  as  might 
become  necessary,  sufficient  close  culverts  in  and  over  the  common 
sewers  established  in  the  district.''  The  municipality  did  proceed 
to  buUd  culverts  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  granted  by  the  act 
of  incorporation.  The  plaintiff  allied,  and  gave  evidence  tending 
to  prove,  that  the  culverts  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  the 
water  &lling  in  a  heavy  rain ;  that  in  consequence  his  store  had 
been  overflowed,  and  his  stock  of  goods  therein  damaged.  Chief 
Justice  Lowrie,  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried  in  the  court  of 
nisi  prius,  at  Philadelphia,  without  hearing  any  evidence  for  the 
defendants,  entered  a  judgment  of  nonsuit,  and  the  judgment  was 
affirmed  by  this  court.  The  same  learned  judge,  before  whom 
the  case  had  been  tried,  in  delivering  the  opinion  affirming  the 
judgment,  said :  .'*  We  do  not  admit  that  the  grant  of  authority 
to  the  corporation  to  construct  sewers  amounts  to  an  imposition  of 
a  duty  to  do  it.  Where  any  person  has  a  right  to  demand  the 
exercise  of  a  public  function,  and  there  is  an  officer,  or  set  of 
officers,  authorized  to  exercise  that  function,  there,  the  right  and 
the  authority  give  rise  to  the  duty ;  but  when  the  right  depends 
upon  the  grant  of  authority,  and  that  authority  is  essentially  dis- 
cretionary, no  legal  duty  is  imposed." 

§  264.  LiabUitff  far  damage$  arising  from  almse  of  power  not 
to  be  co-founded  with  liability  for  damages  arising  from  its  im* 
peffect  exercise.  —  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  question 
whether  a  city  shall  be  liable  for  flooding  a  house  by  bad  drainage, 
and  that  whether  it  shall  be  liable  for  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water,  are  very  distinct.  The  first  depends  upon  the  principle 
sic  utere  too  ut  alienum  non  laedas*  If,  by  a  positive  aggression, 
a  city  inflicts  injury  upon  the  estate  of  individuals,  either  by  way 
of  flooding  or  by  such  excavations  as  to  cause  the  soil  to  fall  in, 
then  the  city  becomes  liable ;  and  this  covers  the  case  of  defective 
sewerage.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  ask  for  damages  against 
a  city  for  injuries  we  claim  to  arise  from  an  inadequate  supply  of 
water,  or  an  inadequate  police  management,  we  are  obliged,  in 
^order  to  sustain  ouiselves,  to  foil  back  upon  the  principle  that  a 

^  Demumt  v.  Delroit,  4  Mich.  485.         *  Carr  o.  Northern  Liberties,  85 

Feno.  St.  (11  Cssey)  824. 
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government  that  does  not  adopt  all  proper  means  for  the  relief  of 
its  subjects  is  liable  in  suits  for  damages  to  recompense  them  for 
injuries  sustained  by  them  from  its  n^lect.^  This  principle,  how- 
ever, is  the  reverse  of  that  which  not  only  our  own  but  the  Roman 
jurisprudence  prodaims.  A  government,  whether  state  or  munici- 
pal, cannot  be  made  liable  in  suits  for  damages  for  injuries  caused 
by  its  failure  to  supply  its  subjects  even  with  necessities.  Inde- 
pendently of  other  reasons,  we  must  remember  that  if  we  accept 
this  principle,  government  would  be  made  liable  not  merely  for 
what  it  undertakes,  but  for  what  it  ought  to  undertake ;  and  the 
city,  from  being  compelled  to  pay  for  everything  that  is  wrong, 
would  soon  be  unable  to  do  anything  that  is  right.  No  doubt 
hardships  arise  from  a  city's  defective  execution  of  its  function  in 
the  dispensing  of  water  and  the  control  of  fire.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  however,  that  insurance  against  fire  is  vested,  by  all 
sound  economical  reasoning,  in  special  insurance  companies,  and 
not  in  cities ;  and  that  for  any  persistent  abuse  of  discretion  in 
this  respect,  we  have  a  correction  in  our  periodical  municipal 
elections. 

§  265.  When  having  power  to  remove  nuisance^  liable  for  damn 
ages  caiised  by  its  neglect.  —  A  municipal  corporation  having  full 
power  to  remove  a  liuisance,  but  n^lecting  so  to  do,  or  producing 
a  nuisance  when  in  the  discharge  of  its  legal  powers,  is  liable  for 
injuries  caused  by  such  neglect.^ 

§  266.  Towns  as  distinguished  from  municipal  corporations  are 
not  liable  unless  made  so  expressly  by  statute*  —  It  has  been  stated 
that  a  municipal  corporation  is  liable,  apart  from  statute,  for  so 
misusing  any  remunerative  franchise  belonging  to  it  as  to  injure 
a  private  person.  This  principle,  however,  is  declared  not  appli- 
cable to  the  New  England  towns,  which,  it  is  ruled  in  Massachu- 

1  See  this  distinction  sustained  in    Glorer,  1ft  Yt.  716 ;  Willard  v.  New- 


Goodrich  o.  Chicago,  20  111.  445 
Lloyd  v.  Mayor  of  N.  Y.  1  Seld.  369 
Skinkle  v.  Covington,  1  Bush,  617 


bury,  22  Vt  468 ;  Currier  o.  Lowell, 
16  Pick.  170;  Lowell  v.  Boston  &  L. 
R.  R.  23  Pick.  24;  Palmer  o.  An- 
Mayor  of  N.  Y.  ».  Bailey,  3  Denio,  dover,  2  Cush.  607 ;  Bacon  v.  City 
488;  Middle  Bridge  V.  Brooks,  18  Me.  of  Boston,  8  Cush.  179;  Raymond 
891.  o.  Lowell,    6    Cosh.  629;  Nebraska 

2  Parker  o.  M.  &  C.  of  Macon,  89    City    v.    Campbell,    2   Blackf.   692 ; ' 
Ga.   726 ;  People  v.  Corporation  of    Drake  v.  City  of    Lowell,  18  Mete 
Albany,  11  Wend.  642 ;  City  of  If.  Y.    292;  Chamberlain  v.  Enfield,  48  N.  H. 
V.   Furze,    8    Hill,  614;   Kelsey  o.    866. 
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setts,  cannot  be  sued  for  neglect  of  duty  in  any  case  in  which  the 
remedy  is  not  given  by  statute.^  And  this  view  obtains,  not 
only  in  New  England,^  but  throughout  the  country,  so  far 
as  concerns  townships,  counties,  school  districts,  road  districts, 
and  similar  divisions  of  the  state,  though  they  have  corporate 
capacity,  and  power  to  levy  taxes.^  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
declared  by  Metcalf,  J.,  when  illustrating  the  Massachusetts 
law,^  that  the  rule  is  ^'of  limited  application.  It  is  applied 
in  the  case  of  towns,  only  to  the  neglect  or  omission  of  a 
town  to  perform  those  duties  which  are  imposed  on  all  towns, 
without  their  corporate  assent,  and  exclusively  for  public  pur- 
poses ;  and  not  to  the  neglect  of  those  obligations  which  a  town 
incurs  when  a  special  duty  is  imposed  upon  it,  with  its  own  con- 
sent, express  or  implied,  or  a  special  authority  is  conferred  on  it, 
at  its  request."  ^  And  the  distinction,  based  as  it  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  a  town  is  a  political  division  of  the  commonwealth, 
subsides,  as  has  been  seen,  when*  a  town,  by  taking  upon  itself, 
at  its  own  request,  specific  remunerative  duties,  places  itself  in 
the  attitude,  not  of  an  int^ral  portion  of  the  commonwealth, 
but  of  a  subordinate  business  agency. 

§  267.    When  liable  for  negligence  of  servants.  —  This  point  has 
been  already  independently  discussed.^ 


^  Mower  V.  Leicester,  9  Mass.  247; 
Bigelow  V.  Randolph,  14  Gray,  541. 

a  See  Eastman  v.  Meredith,  36  N. 
H.  284,  and  cases  hereafter  cited,  § 
906  et  seq, 

*  Dillon  on  Munic  Corpor.  2d  ed. 
§  762;  citing  Treadwell  v.  Commis. 
11  Ohio  St.  190;  Hedges  v.  Madison 
Co.  1  Gilm.  HI.  567;  Freeholders  t^. 
Strader,  3  Harr.  (N.  J.)  108;  Van 
Eppes  V.  Commis.  25  Ala.  460;  Larkin 

16 


V.  Saginaw  Co.  11  Mich.  88;  Bray  v. 
Wallingford,  20  Connect.  416 ;  Gov- 
ernor 9.  Justices,  &c.  19  Ga.  97 ;  Hay- 
good  V.  Justices,  20  Ga.  845 ;  Com.  v. 
Brice,  22  Fa.  St.  211. 

^  Bigelow  V,  Randolph,  14  Gray, 
541. 

'  See  also  remarks  of  Gray,  J.,  su- 
pra, §  250. 

6  See  supra,  §  190-195. 
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PRIVATE  CORPORATIONS. 


Charter  or  license  no  defence  to  collateral 
nuisance,  §  271. 

Legislatiye  authority  to  maintain  public 
works  and  to  receive  tolls  imposes  the 
duty  to  keep  such  works  in  repair,  §  272. 


Remedies  giyen  by  charter  do  not  exclude 

remedies  at  common  law,  §  278. 
Lialylity  for  acts  of  servants,  $  279. 


§  270.  Private  corporations  are  generally  subject  to  the  same 
liabilities  for  negligence  as  are  indiyiduals.  There  are,  however, 
several  qualifications,  peculiar  to  this  branch  of  the  law,  which 
will  now  be  noticed. 

§  271.  Charter  or  lieen$e  no  defence  to  collateral  nuisance,  — • 
A  license  from  the  state  to  permit  a  particular  act  to  be  done  in 
a  particular  way  is  a  defence  for  doing  such  act  in  such  a  way, 
even  though  the  result  be  a  nuisance,  or  a  dangerous  alteration 
of  a  highway.^  But  where  the  work  is  done  negligently,  even 
an  approval  by  the  town  engineer  will  be  no  defence,  though  the 
ordinance  authorizing  the  work  required  that  the  work  should  be 
done  to.  his  satisfaction ;  he  not  being  invested  with  the  power 
of  determining  the  ultimate  question  of  negligence.^  And  gen- 
erally, a  license  or  charter  from  the  sovereign  will  be  no  defence 
to  proceedings  for  a  nuisance  when  such  nuisance  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  exercise  of  the  power.* 

§  272.  Legislative  avthority  to  maintain  pvilie  works  and  to 
receive  tolls  from  them^  imposes  the  duty  to  keep  9uch  works  in 
repair,  —  The  English  law,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Campbell,^  is,  that 

^  Young  t;.  Inhab.  of  Yarmouth,  9  *  Del.  Caiud  Co.  v.  Com.  60  Penn. 

Gray,  886,  a  caae  where  it  was  held  8t.  367;    R.   v,  Morris,    1   B.  &  A. 

that  the  erection  of  telegraph  poles,  441 ;  State  v.  Buckley,  5    Harring. 

as  approved  by  the  selectmen  of  the  508 ;  Conn.  v.  Church,  1  Barr,  105 ; 

town,  under  a  general  act  of  the  leg-  State    v.  Mulliken,    8    Blackf.  260; 

islature,  could  not  be  the  basis  of  a  Com.  v.  Reed,  10  Casey,  275 ;  Com. 

suit  against  the  telegraph  company  by  v.  Kidder,  107  Mass.  188;  People  v. 

a  person  who  was  injured  by  driving  N.  Y.  Gas  Light  Co.  64  Barb.  55. 

against  one  of  the  poles.  ^  Negligence,  §  1 7. 

^  Delzell  t7.  Indianapolis,  &c.  B.  R« 
82  Ind.  46. 
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where  ^<a  person  or  corporation  is  by  statute  intrusted  with  the 
making  and  maintenance  of  works,  and  entitled  to  demand  toll 
for  the  use  of  those  works,  there  is  then  a  duty  upon  that  person 
or  corporation  to  the  public  (or  at  least  to  all  persons  lawfully 
using  the  works), ^  to  take  care  that  th^  works  are  so  constructed 
and  maintained  with  reasonable  efficiency  for  the  public  purpose 
for  which  they  are  authorized  to  be  made.'*  Thus,  in  a  conspic- 
uous English  case,^  the  plaintiff  sued  for  damage  to  a  ship  and 
cargo  caused  by  the  ship  grounding  upon  a  bank  of  mud  at  the 
mouth  of  the  dock.  At  the  trial  the  Chief  Baron  PoUock  di- 
rected the  jury  that,  ^^  if  the  cause  of  injury  was  a  bank  of  mud 
in  the  dock,  and  if  the  defendants  by  their  servants  had  the  means 
of  knowing  the  state  of  the  dock,  and  were  negligently  ignorant 
of  it,  they  were  liable."  A  bill  of  exceptions  was  tendered  to 
this  ruling,  and  the  jury  having  found  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  chief  baron's  ruling  was  right  in  point  of  law 
came  before  the  exchequer  chamber,  and  afterwards  on  appeal 
to  the  house  of  lords.^  It  was  argued  for  the  defendants,  at 
the  final  hearing,  that,  to  establish  a  case  of  liability  against 
them,  it  was  not  enough  that  they  were  proved  to  have  the 
means^  of  knowledge  of  the  obstruction,  unless  they  were  also 
proved  to  have  actual  knowledge  of  the  existence  and  danger- 
ous nature  of  the  bank.  But  this  defence  did  not  avail.  And 
it  was  held  that  a  body  incorporated  by  statute,  with  the  right 
to  levy  tolls  for  the  profit  of  its  members,  in  consideration  of 
making  and  maintaining  a  dock  or  a  canal,  is  liable  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  to  make  good  to  the  persons  using  it  any  damage 
occasioned  by  neglect  in  not  keeping  the  works  in  proper  repair. 
Nor  were  the  defendants  regarded  as  relieved  from  liability  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  authorized  to  receive  tolls  for  their  own 
profit,  since  •by  the  constitution  of  the  corporation  the  profits  of 
their  undertaking  were  dedicated  to  the  benefit  of  the  public  and 
of  the  shipping  interest  using  the  docks.  It  was  held  unanimously 
by  the  learned  lords  present,  following  the  joint  opinion  of  the 
consulted  judges  (delivered  by  Blackburn,  J.),  that  the  circum- 

'  Shoebottom  v.  Egerton,  18  L.  T.  1S65  in  the  house  of  lords,  on  appeal 

(N.  S.)  889.  from  the  opurt  of  exchequer  chamber. 

'Mersey  Docks  and  Harbor  Tma-  Beported  L.  R.  1  H.  of  L.  98. 

tees  V.  Gibbs  and  others,  decided  in  *  7  IL  &  N.  329 ;  1  H.  of  L.  98. 
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stance  of  the  profits  being  thus  ultimately  applied  to  public  pur- 
poses made  no  difference.^ 

§  273.  So  in  another  English  case,^  the  defendants  had,  by 
act  of  parliament,  the  right  to  construct  a  canal  and  take  tolls 
thereon ;  and  had  built  the  same  across  an  ancient  highway,  haying 
made  a  swivel  brids^e  across  the  canal  for  the  passage  of  the  high- 
way.  A  boatmanhaving  opened  the  swiyel  bridge  to  aUow  his 
boat  to  pass  through  in  the  night-time,  a  person  walking  along 
the  road  fell  into  the  canal  and  was  drowned.  It  was  held  that 
the  defendants,  having  a  beneficial  interest  in  the  tolls,  were  liable 
to  an  action,  the  same  as  any  owner  of  private  property  would 
be,  for  a  nuisance  arising  therefrom.  ''  It  has  been  urged,*'  said 
Pollock,  C.  B.,  ^'  that  what  was  done  by  this  Canal  Company 
was  done  by  them  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  many  years  ago,  and  with  the  same  responsibility  as  at- 
taches to  the  trustees  of  a  highway,  or  other  persons,  acting  in 
the  performance  of  functions  intrusted  to  them  by  statute.  I  do 
not  think  that  argument  can  prevail.  The  owners  of  this  canal 
were  to  be  looked  on  as  a  trading  company,  who,  though  the 
legislature  permits  them  to  do  various  acts  described  in  the  stat- 
ute, are  to  be  considered  as  persons  doing  them  for  their  own 
private  advantage,  and  are,  therefore,  personally  responsible  if 
mischief  ensues  from  their  not  doing  all  they  ought  or  doing,  in 
an  improper  manner,  what  they  are  allowed  to  do." 

§  274.  The  same  result  was  reached  in  a  case  ^  where  it  ap- 
peared that  the  trustees  of  a  turnpike  road  converted  an  open 
ditch  which  used  to  carry  off  the  water  from  the  road  into  a 
covered  drain,  placing  catchpits,  with  gratings  thereon,  to  enable 
the  water  to  enter  the  drain.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  such 
gratings  and  catchpits,  the  water  in  very  wet  seasons,  instead  of 
'running  down  the  ditch,  as  it  formerly  did  before  the  alterations 
by  the  trustees,  overflowed  the  road,  and  made  its  way  into  the 
adjoining  land,  and  injured  the  coUiery  of  the  plaintiff.  Upon 
this  it  was  held,  that  the  trustees  were  liable  for  such  injury,  if 

^  Mersey  Docks  Trustees,   &c.   o.  *  Manley  v,  St.  Helen's  Canal  and 

Gibbs,  L.  R.  1  H.  of  L.  98 ;  see  also  Railway  Company,  2  Hurls.  &  Norm. 

Coe  V.  Wise,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  711.     As  S40. 

to  Rsulway  Companies,  see  Grote  o.  *  Wbitehouse  v.  Fellows.  10   Com* 

Chester  &  Holyhead  Ry.  Co.  2  Ex.  B.  N.  S.  765;  SO  L.  J.  C.  P.  305. 
251 ;  and  Virginia,   &c.  Ry.   Co.  v. 
Sanger,  15  Grat.  280. 
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they  were  guilty  of  negligence  in  respect  of  such  gratings  and 
catchpits.^ 

§  275.  So  also  a  corporation  having  statutory  power  to  main- 
tain and  repair  the  towing-path  of  a  river,  and  to  take  tolk 
therefor,  is  bound  to  take  reasonable  care  of  the  towing-path,  so 
that  it  may  be  in  a  fit  condition  to  be  used,  and  is  liable  for  neg- 
lect in  the  performance  of  this  duty.^  And  this  results,  apart 
from  all  other  considerations,  from  the  general  principle  that  a 
person  receiving  toll  for  making  or  repairing  a  bridge,  canal,  or 
thoroughfare  of  any  kind,  is  liable  for  defective  work.'  "  It  (the 
duty  to  repair)  is  a  condition  attendant  upon  a  grant  of  the 

1  See  to  same  effect  Coe  v.  Wise,  stituted  by  statute  with  the  duty  of 

Law  R.  1  Q.  B.  711;  Clothier  r.  Web-  making  and  maintaining  the  sluice. 

ster,  5  B.  &  S.  970  (a  case  of  not  fill-  The  commissioners  were   held  liable. 

ing  up  a  trench)  ;  Cumberland  Valley  **  These  all  seem  to  be  cases,"  says 

R.  R.  o  Hughes,  1  Jones  (N.  C.)*  140.  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Neg- 

Selden,  J.,  in  Westt;.  Brockport,  16  ligence,  §  17,  <<  where  the  question  is 
N.  Y.  161,  says :  **  Wheneyer  an  indi-  not  merely  that  of  ordinary  negligence. 
Tidnal  or  a  corporation,  for  a  considera-  In  considering  the  effects  of  these 
tion  receiyed  from  the  sovereign  power,  statutory  duties  we  must,  however, 
has  become  bound  by  covenant  or  consider  whether  the  enactment  is 
agreement,  express  or  implied,  to  do  conceived  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
certain  things,  such  individual  or  cor-  at  large,  or  is  merely  in  the  nature  of 
poration  is  Uable,  in  case  of  neglect  to  a  covenant  with  the  adjoining  owners 
perform  such  covenant,  not  only  to  a  o^  occupiers.  A  statutory  enactment 
public  prosecution  by  indictment,  but  of  the  latter  class  will  not  ground  a 
to  a  private  action  at  the  suit  of  any  remedy  in  favor  of  a  stranger."  Man- 
person  injured  by  such  neglect"  In  Chester,  &c.,  Railway  Company  v. 
Bessant  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Wallis,  14  C.  B.  213  (case  of  cattle 
Company,  8  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  868,  sheep  straying  on  a  highway  adjoining  the 
were  damaged  by  straying  through  a  railroad.)  As  to  how  the  obligation 
fence  which  the  Railway  Company  to  maintain  fences,  &c.,  may  be  consti- 
were,  by  their  act,  bound  to  maintain  toted  by  award  in  pursuance  of  stat- 
as  an  accommodation  work  to  a  neigh-  ut«  see  Lockhart  v.  Irish  Northwest- 
boring  proprietor.  It  was  held  that  in  em  Railway  Company,  14  Irish  C.  L. 
such  a  case  the  company  warrant  to  885. 

the  occupier   the  st^ciency  of  the  '  Winch   v.    Conservators    of  the 

fence  for  all  purposes  required   for  Thames,  L.  R,  7  C.  P.  4d8;  Mersey 

good  husbandry.  Docks  v.  Gibbs,  Law  Rep.  1  H.  L.  93. 

In  Coe  0.  Wise,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  711,  3  Nichol  v.  Allen,  1  B.  &  S.  916 ; 

damage  was  caused  to  the  plaintiff's  Mayor  of  Lyme  Regis  v,  Henley,  1 

land,    by   the  bursting  of   a    sluice  Ring.  N.  C.  222 ;  2  CL  &  Fin.  831  ; 

through  the  negligence  of  the  resident  Parnaby  v.  Lancaster  Canal   Co.  1 1 

engineer  and  sluice-keeper  in  the  ser-  Ad.  &  El.  230 ;  Mersey  Docks  v.  Gibbs, 

vice  of  the  commissioners,  a  body  con-  Law  Rep.  1  H.  L.  93. 
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privilege  to  construct  a  public  road  or  highway  for  profit,  which 
from  its  very  nature  enures  to  the  benefit  of  all  who  may  have 
occasion  to  use  the  thoroughfare.'*  ^ 

§  276.  So  in  a  Massachusetts  case,^  where  a  statute  proyided 
that  a  turnpike  corporation  *'  shall  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages 
which  may  happen  to  any  persons  from  whom  toll  is  demandable, 
for  any  damage  sustained  by  a  traveller  in  consequence  of  a  defect 
in  the  road,"  the  supreme  court  was  of  opinion,  and  so  ruled, 
that  by  this  act  it  was  intended  to  provide  that  whenever  the  trav- 
eller himself  is  not  chargeable  with  negligence  or  rashness,  but 
when  from  an  unforeseen  cause,  the  road  is  actually  defective  and 
in  want  of  repair,  and  an  accident  occurs  without  the  default  of 
either  party,  the  company  should  be  held  liable.  The  ruling 
rested  on  the  consideration  that  the  toll  is  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  the  risk  assumed,  and  that  by  throwing  the  risk  upon 
those  who  have  the  best  means  of  taking  precautions  against  it, 
the  public  will  have  the  greatest  security  against  actual  damage 
and  loss. 

§  277.  "  Where  a  corporation,"  says  Sharswood,  J.,  in  a  case 
already  cited,  where  the  point  was  directly  adjudicated,'  ^^  in  con- 
sideration of  the  franchise  granted  to  it,  is  bound  by  its  charter 
to  keep  a  road  or  bridge  in  repair,  it  is  liable  for  any  injury  to  a 
person,  arising  from  want  of  repair,  whether  the  defect  be  patent 
or  latent,  unless  he  be  in  default,  or  unless  the  defect  arose  from 
inevitable  accident,  tempest  or  lightning,  or  the  wrongful  act  of 
some  third  person,  of  which  they  had  no  notice  or  knowledge.  It 
matters  not  that  ordinary  care  was  used  in  the  erection  or  repair 
of  it,  and  that  such  work  was  done  under  contract  by  a  competent 
workman.  The  principle  of  Painter  v.  The  Mayor  of  Pittsburg, 
10  Wright,  182,  has  no  application.  That  was  an  action  for  an  in- 
jury sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  from  the  negligence  of  the  contrac- 
tors of  the  defendants,  while  engaged  in  the  actual  construction 
of  a  sewer.  Had  the  plaintiff,  in  this  case,  fallen  into  the  canal  in 
consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  contractors  employed  by  the 
defendants,  while  actually  employed  either  in  the  construction  or 
repair  of  this  bridge,  the  case  prvsented  would  have  been  entirely 

^  Sharswood,  J.  —  Penn.  &  Ohio  R.  *  Penn.  &  Ohio  B.  R.  v.  Graham, 
R.  V.  Graham,  68  Penn.  St  296.  68  Pa.  St.  296. 

^  Yale  V.  The  Hampden  and  Berk- 
shire Turnpike  Company,  IS  Pick.  857. 
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different.  It  is  sapposed  that  Oakland  Railway  Company  v. 
Fielding,  12  Wright,  820,  is  inconsistent  with  this  view.  But  it 
is  to  be  remarked  that  the  injury  arose,  in  that  case,  from  a  hole 
in  the  road  made  by  third  persons.  ^  If,  then,'  said  the  learned 
jadge  below,  ^the  defendants  had  notice  of  the  hole, — if  they 
knew  that  it  rendered  the  street  unfit  and  dangerous  for  public 
travel,  and  if  they  knowingly  suffered  it  to  remain  in  that  condi- 
tion  without  an  efEort  to  repair  it,  they  were  guilty  of  negli- 
gence.' It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  case  was  rested  upon  an 
entirely  distinct  and  independent  ground,  which  does  not  touch  the 
principle  established  in  the  other  cases  cited.  It  may  be  safely 
admitted  that  if  a  third  person  had  wantonly  or  maliciously  cut 
away  part  of  the  timbers  of  this  bridge,  in  consequence  of  which 
it  had  fallen,  the  defendants  would  not  be  liable,  unless  notice  or 
knowledge  of  the  defect  and  n^lect  to  repair  it  were  brought 
home  to  them." 

§  278.  Remedies  given  in  charter  do  not  exclude  common  law 
remediee.  -—  Persons  injured  by  such  an  abuse  are  not  tied  down  to 
remedies  given  in  charter.  Thus  it  has  been  decided  in  PennsyL 
yania,^  that  the  remedies  against  a  canal  company,  provided  by 
their  act  of  incorporation,  for  injuries  arising  from  the  construction 
of  the  works,  do  not  exclude  the  common  law  remedies  for  in- 
juries arising  from  an  abuse  of  their  privileges,  or  for  the  neg- 
lect of  their  duties,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  liable  for  injuries 
sustained  by  a  riparian  owner  in  consequence  of  an  overflow  of 
water,  caused  by  the  pool  of  their  dam  being  filled  up  by  dirt, 
without  r^ard  to  the  question  by  whose  act  such  filling  up  was 
occasioned. 

§  279.  Liability  of  erich  corporations  for  acts  of  servants.  — 
As  a  general  rule,  as  has  been  shown  in  another  chapter,  a  master 
is  liable  for  his  servants'  negligences  when  in  the  scope  of  their 
employment.^  One  or  two  cases  bearing  on  corporations  may  be 
here  specifically  noticed. 

Where  an  incorporated  company  undertook  to  lay  water-pipes 
in  a  city,  agreeing  that  it  would  ^^  protect  all  persons  against 
damages  by  reason  of  excavations  made  by  them  in  laying  pipes, 
and  to  be  responsible  for  all  damages  which  may  occur  by  reason 
of  the  n^lect  of  their  employees  in  the  premises,"  it  was  ruled  by 

^  Schnjikill  Navigation  Ck>mpaiiy       *  See  supra,  f  166-196. 
V.  McDonongh,  9  Casey,  78. 
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the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  case  where  the  evi- 
dence was  that  the  company  let  the  work  out  to  a  sub-contractor, 
through  the  negligence  of  whose  servants  injury  accrued  to  a  per- 
son passing  over  tilie  street,  that  the  company  could  be  properly 
sued  for  damages.  "  Where  the  obstruction  or  defect,"  said  Clif- 
ford, J.,^  "  caused  or  created  in  the  street  is  purely  collateral  to 
the  work  contracted  to  be  done,  and  is  entirely  the  result  of  the 
wrongful  acts  of  the  contractor  or  his  workmen,  the  rule  is,  that 
the  employer  is  not  liable ;  but  where  the  obstruction  or  defect 
which  occasioned  the  injury  results  directly  from  the  acts  which 
the  contractor  agreed  and  was  authorized  to  do,  the  person  who 
employs  the  contractor  and  authorizes  him.  to  do  those  acts  is 
equally  liable  to  the  injured  party.*  Exactly  the  same  view  was 
advanced  by  this  court  when  that  case  was  brought  here  by  the 
first  writ  of  error,  in  which  the  court  said  that  if  the  nuisance 
necessarily  occurs  in  the  ordinary  mode  of  doing  the  work,  the  oc- 
cupant or  owner  is  liable ;  but  if  it  is  from  the  negligence  of  the 
contractor  or  his  servant,  then  he  alone  should  be  responsible ;  ^ 
common  justice  requires  the  enforcement  of  that  rule,  as  if  the 
contractor  does  the  thing  which  he  is  employed  to  do,  the  em- 
ployer is  as  responsible  for  the  thing  as  if  he  had  done  it  himself ; 
but  if  the  act  which  is  the  subject  of  complaint  is  purely  collat- 
eral to  the  matter  contracted  to  be  done,  and  arises  indirectly  in 
the  course  of  the  performance  of  the  work,  the  employer  is  not 
liable,  because  he  never  authorized  the  work  to  be  done.^  It 
would  be  monstrous,  said  Lord  Campbell,  if  a  party  causing 
another  to  do  a  thing  were  exempted  from  liability  for  the  act, 
merely  because  there  was  a  contract  between  him  and  the  person 
immediately  causing  the  act  to  be  done,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  correct  if  applied  in  a  case  where  the  work  contracted  to  be 
done  will  necessarily,  in  its  progress,  render  the  street  unsafe  and 
inconvenient  for  public  travel.*  More  than  one  party  may  be 
liable  in  such  a  case,  nor  can  any  one  who  employs  another  to 
make  such  an  excavation  relieve  himself  from  liability  for  such 

^  Water  Company  v.  Ware,  16  ^  Hole  v.  Railway  Co.  6  Hnrlstone 
WaU.  566.  &  Norman,  497. 

*  Robbins  v.  Chicago,  4  Wallace,  <  Ellis  v.  Gas  Cons.  Co.  2  Ellis  & 
679.  Blackburn,  770;    Newton  v.  Ellis,  5 

s  Chicago  V.  Bobbins,  2  Black,  428.    Ibid.    124;    Lowell   v.   Railroad,    23 

Pickering,  81. 
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damages  as  those  involyed  in  the  case  before  the  court  by  any 
stipulation  with  his  employee,  as  both  the  person  who  procured 
the  nuisance  to  be  made  and  the  immediate  author  of  it  are 
liable."  ^ 

So,  also,  where  the  defendants  being  authorized  by  act  of 
parliament  to  make  an  opening  bridge  over  a  navigable  riyer, 
and  they  employed  a  cx)ntractor  to  construct  it,  it  was  held, 
that  they  were  liable  for  damage  caused  by  the  defect  of  the 
bridge.* 

*  Storrs  V.  Utica,  17  New  York,  "  The  law,"  says  Mr.  Broom  (Com. 
108;  Creed  v,  Hartmann,  29  Ibid.  Am.  ed.  p.  68S),  <<  requires  that  the 
591 ;  same  case,  8  Bosworth,  128 ;  execution  of  public  works  by  a  public 
Congreve  v.  Smith,  18  New  York,  79  ;  body  shall  be  conducted  with  a  reason- 
same  V.  Morgan,  18  Ibid.  84 ;  Shear-  able  degree  of  care  and  skill ;  and  if 
man  &  Redfield  on  Negligence,  428 ;  they,  or  those  who  are  employed  by 
Mayor  v.  Furze,  8  Hill,  616 ;  Milford  them,  are  guilty  of  negligence  in  the 
V,  Holbrook,  9  Allen,  21.  performance  of  the  works  intrusted  to 

'  Hole  V.  The  Sittingboume  Rail-  them,  they  are  responsible  to  the  party 

way  Co.  6  Hur.  &  N.  488 ;  80  L.  %  injured."  ^ 

Ex.  81#  "  In  an  ordinary  case,  moreover, 

The  principle  on  which  a  private  where  such  commissioners  in  execu- 
person,  or  a  company,  is  liable  for  tion  of  their  office  enter  into  a  con- 
damages  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  tract  for  the  performance  of  work,  it 
servants,  applies  to  a  corporation  seems  clear  that  the  person  who  con- 
which  has  been  intrusted  by  statute  tracts  to  do  the  work  is  not  to  be 
to  perform  certain  works,  and  to  re-  considered  as  a  servant,  but  a  person 
ceive  tolls  for  the  use  of  those  works,  carrying  on  an  independent  business, 
although  those  tolls,  unlike  the  tolls  such  as  the  commissioners  were  fully 
received  by  the  private  person,  or  the  justified  in  employing  to  perform 
company,  are  not  applicable  to  the  works  which  they  could  not  execute 
use  of  the  individual  corporators  or  for  themselves,  and  who  was  known  to 
to  that  of  the  corporation,  but.  are  all  the  world  as  performing  them.' 
devoted  *to  the  maintenance  of  the  *' And  the  person  thus  employed 
works,  and,  in  case  of  any  surplus  ex-  may  himself,  by  virtue  of  an  express 
*  isting,  the  tolls  themselves  are  to  be  statutory  clduse,  be  proty  ted  or  ab- 
proportionably  diminished.  Mersey  solved  from  liability  to  a  suit  whilst 
Docks  V.  Gibbs,  L.  B.  1  H.  of  L.  98 ;  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  com- 
Pamaby  v.  The  Lancaster  Canal  missioners.'  And  a  ship-owner  is  not 
Company,  1 1  Ad.  &  £•  223.  responsible  at  common  law  ^  for  in- 

1  Cbttiier  «.  Webster,  IS  C.  B.  N.  S.  790,  *  Jndgm.  Allen  v.  Hmyward,  7  Q.  B.  976 ; 

796.    See  Brownlow  «.  Metropolitan  Board  citing  Quarman  v.  Burnett,  6  M.  &  W.  499; 

.  of  Works,  16  C.  B.  N.  S.  546;  Giboonv.  Milligan  «.  Wedge,  12  A.  &  E.  737,  and 

Mayor,  &c  of  Preston,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  218;  Bapson  «.  Cubitt,  9  M.  &  W.  710. 

Parsons  «.  St  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green,  I^  >  Ward  v.  Lee,  7  £.  &  B.  426 ;  Newton  «. 

B.  8  0.  P.  56;  Hyams  v,  Webster,  L.  B.  4  Ellis,  5  E.  &  B.  115. 

Q.  B.  188.  «  See  also  Stat  17  &  18  Vict.  o.  104,  s. 
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§  280.  Peculiar  liability  of  corporatiofis  for  the  negligence  of 
their  upper  to  their  under  employ ee%.  —  In  one  respect  a  corpora- 
tion, which  can  only  act  through  servants,  is  subjected  to  a  htovier 
liability  than  an  ordinary  master,  who  may  be  presumed  to  direct 
his  affairs  himself.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  natural  for  the  em- 
ployer to  say,  '^  If  you  had  cause  to  complain  of  a  fellow-servant^ 
why  did  you  not  come  to  m6^  "  ^^  If  a  middle-man  appointed  a 
negligent  servant,  his  negligence  was  not  mine."  But  a  corpora- 
tion, which  can  only  act  through  servants,  cannot  say  this,  if  its 
principal  and  superior  servants  are  those  guilty  of  the  negligence. 
For  such  principal  and  superior  servants  may  be  the  heads  of 
their  departments,  and  if  so,  their  negligence  to  an  employee  is 
the  negligence  of  the  corporation  itself ;  liot  the  negligence  of  a 
fellow-servant.^ 

juries  occasioned  by  the  unskilfiil  was  compelled  to  take  on  board,  and 
navigation  of  his  vessel  whilst  under  in  whose  selection  he  had  no  voice.**  ^ 
the  control  of  a  pilot  whom  the  owner       ^  See  supra,  §  222,  2<41. 

■ 

888 ;  Gen.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  British  &  Col-      '  l  The  Hallej,  L.  R.  2  P.  0. 193,  901,  202. 
onial  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  L.  B.  4  Ex.  238;  The    See  The  Thetis,  L.  B.  2  A..  &  £.  365. 
Lion,  L.  B.  2  P.  C.  525. 
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PUBLIC  OFFICERS. 


A  Public  adminifltntive  officer  is  liable  to 
individoals  for  injaries  snstained  by  them 
from  his  official  negligence,  f  385. 

Bole  does  not  apply  to  jadgofi  §  S86. 

Special  damages  necesearj  to  soatain  anit, 
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on  official  bonds,  §  287. 
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ordinates, but  otherwise  aa  to  private 
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Sheriffs,  constables,  tax  collectors,  {  289. 

Recdven  of  public  money,  S  290. 

OommissionerB  of  highways,  {  S91. 

Postmasters,  {  292. 

Deputies  and  assistants  liable  for  their  own 
negligence,  §  295. 

HaO  contractors,  {  296. 

Clerks,  prothonotaries,  and  regbtering  offi- 
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§  285.  A  public  ministerial  officer  is  liable  to  individuals  for 
injuries  svMained  by^  the  latter  from  his  negligence  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  —  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  an  individoal 
has  suffered  injary  from  the  negligence  of  an  administrative  offi- 
cer who  therein  acts  contrary  to  his  official  duty,  an  action  lies  on 
behalf  of  the  party  injured.^  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  defendant 
contracted  faithfully  to  perform  his  duties,  not  to  the  plaintiff, 
but  to  the  goYemment,  any  defence,  for  the  action  is  founded  not 
on  contract  but  on  breach  of  duty.^ 

^  Kent  Com.  610  ;  Story  on  Agency,  W.  109 ;  Burnett  v.  Lynch,  5  B.  &  C. 

f  820,  32  1.    Infra,  §  443.    Nowell  t^.  589 ;  Farrant  v.  Barnes,  11  C.  B.  (N. 

Wright,  3  Allen,  166 ;  Bartlett  v,  Cny  S.)  553;  Marshall  v.  York,  11  C.  B.  B. 

zie^  15  Johns.  250;  Robinson  v.  Cham-  655. 

berlain,  34  N.  T.  389 ;  HoTer  r.  Bark-        The  cases  are  thus  lucidly  classified 

hoof,  44  N.  Y.  lis ;  Sawyer  v.  Corse,  17  by  Earl,  C.  J.,  in  HoTer  v.  Barkhoof, 

Grat.  230;  Lipscomb  v.  Cheek,  Phil.  44  N.  Y.  118:    <<The  first  and  most 

L.  N.  C.  382 ;  Kennard  v.  Willmore,  2  pointed  is  the  case  of  Adsit  v,  Brady, 

Heiskill,619.    When  a  magistrate  acts  4  Hill,  680.      That    was    an  action 

ministerially  (e,  g,  in  issuing  process),  against  the  defendant,  a  canal  superin- 

he  is  liable  for  negligence.    Tyler  v.  tendent,  to  recoTer  damages  sustained 

Alfred,  38  Me.  580 ;  Noxen  v.  Hill,  2  by  the  plaintiff  from  collision  with  a 

Allen,  215 ;  Smith  v.  Trawl,  1  Rooti  sunken  boat  which  it  was  alleged  the 

165 ;  Briggs  o.  Ward  well,  10  Mass.  defendant  had  negligently  permitted 

•856 ;  Rochester  White  Lead  Co.  v.  to  remain  in  the  canal,  and  it  was  held 

Bochester,  8  N.  Y.  78.  that  the  plaintiff  could  recoTer.    That 

'  Winterbottom  «.  Wright,  10  M.  &  was  an  action  lor  nonfeasance  againal 
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§  286.  Mule  does  not  apply  to  judicial  officers.  —  Judges,  how- 
ever, are,  from  the  policy  of  the  law,  not  liable  for  suits  for  neg- 
ligence in  the  performance  of  their  judicial  duties.^ 

a  public  officer,  receiving  his  compen-  feasance  of  an  officer  who  ax^ts,  or  omits 
sation  from  the  public  and  not  from  to  act,  contrary  to  his  duty,  the  law  af- 
the  individuals  damaged,  and  in  prin-  fords  redress  by  an  action  on  the  case 
ciple  is  precisely  in  point  in  favor  of  adapted  to  the  injury/  And  these 
the  plaintiff  in  this  case.  Judge  Bron-  eminent  judges  were  preceded  by 
son,  writing  the  opinion,  lays  down  the  Chief  Justice  Holt,  who. more  than  a 
broad  proposition,  that  when  an  indi-  century  earlier  laid  down  the  rule  in 
vidual  sustains  an  injury  by  the  mis*  Lane  v.  Gotten,  1  Salk.  17,  that  in 
feasance  or  nonfeasance  of  a  public  every  case  where  an  office  is  intrusted 
officer,  who  acts,  or  omits  to  act,  con-  by  the  common  law  or  by  statute,  an 
trary  to  his  duty,  the  law  gives  redress  action  lies  against  him  for  a  neglect  of 
to  the  injured  party  by  action  adapted  the  duty  of  his  office, 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  While  that  «  The  case  of  Bobinson  v.  Chamber- 
case  has  been  criticised  in  several  lain  was  an  action  against  a  canal  re- 
cases,  it  has  never  been  overruled.  It  pair  contractor,  to  recover  damages 
was  approved  by  Judge  Mason,  in  which  the  plaintiff  had  sustained,  be- 
Hutson  V,  The  Mayor,  &c.  9  N.  T.  cause  he  had  not  discharged  the  duty 
169 ;  by  Judges  Peckham  and  Hunt,  imposed  upon  him  by  his  contract,  by 
in  Robinson  v.  Chamberlain,  84  N.  Y.  permitting  lock-gates  to  be  out  of  re- 
889,  and  in  various  other  cases  that  pair.  It  was  held,  that  while  the  de- 
have  fallen  under  my  observation.  It  fendant  had  entered  into  contract  with 
has  stood,  as  the  law,  for  twenty-seven  the  state  only,  and  received  his  com- 
years  ;  and  unless  it  can  be  clearly  pensation  from  the  state,  he  was  a 
shown  to  be  unsound  in  principle,  it  quasi  public  officer,  owing  duties  to 
should  be  recognized  as  authority.  It  the  public,  and,  as  such,  was  liable  to 
laid  down  no  new  principle  ;  for  nearly  every  individual  who  sustained  dam- 
fifty  years  ago,  Chief  Justice  Best,  in  age  by  his  neglect  of  his  duties.  Judge 
Henly  v.  The  Mayor  of  Lyme,  5  Bing.  Peckham,  likening  the  canals  to  a  pub- 
91,  said:  *I  take  it  to  be  perfectly  lie  highway,  says :  <  A  failure  to  keep 
clear,  that  if  a  public  officer  abuses  his  a  public  highway  in  repair  by  those 
office,  either  by  an  act  of  omission  or  who  have  assumed  that  duty  from  the 
commission,  and  the  consequence  of  state,  so  that  it  is  unsafe  to  travel 
that  is  an  injury  to  an  individual,  an  over,  is  a  public  nuisance,  making  the 
action  may  be  maintained  against  such  party  bound  to  repair  liable  to  indict- 
public  officer.  The  inst&noes  are  so  ment  for  the  nuisance,  and  to  an  action 
numerous  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  at  the  suit  of  any  one  who  has  sus- 
time  to  refer  to  them.'  And  still  tained  special  damage.'  This  case 
earlier.  Chief  Justice  Spencer,  in  Bart-  was  followed  in  Fulton  Fire  Insurance 
lett  V.  Crozier,  15  John.  250,  said:  Company  v.  Baldwin,  87  N.  Y.  648. 
'  It  is  a  general  principle  of  law,  that  And  in  harmony  with  these  cases  in 
whenever  an  individual  has  sustained  Shearman  &  Redfield  on  Neg.  198, 
an  injury  by  the  nonfeasance  or  mis-  the  authors,  adverting  to  the  distinc- 

^  Bacon's  Max.  17;  Floyd  r.  Barker,  How.  St.  Tr.  1098;  Ely  v.  Thompson, 

12  Bep.  28;  Bamardistone  9.  Soane,  6  8  A.  K.  Mars.  76;  Mostyn  v.  Fabrigas, 
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§  286  a.  Special  damage  to  an  individual  nece9»ary  to  siLstain 
a  suit  for  negligence  in  discharge  of  a  public  duty.  —  An  indi- 
yidual  cannot,  for  his  own  benefit,  and  in  his  own  name,  sustain  a 
suit  against  another  for  negligence  in  discharge  of  a  public  duty, 
when  the  damage  is  solely  to  the  public.^  The  technical  reason 
given  for  this  in  the  English  books  is  the  inconvenience  which 
would  be  produced  if  a  person  violating  a  general  duty  could  be 
sued  by  each  person  in  the  community.  A  better  reason  is,  that 
as  the  right  infringed  belongs  to  the  sovereign,  as  representing 
the  public  at  large,  so  the  correlative  duty  is  one  for  which  the 
sovereign  alone  can  sue.^ 

But  at  the  same  time  wherever  an  indictment  would  lie  for 
negligent  discharge  of  a  public  duty,  then  an  action  for  negli- 
gence can  be  maintained  by  any  party  specially  injured  by  such 
n^ligence.  This  principle  has  been  applied  to  suits  against  a 
municipal  corporation  for  neglect  in  repairing  certain  banks  and 

tion  souglit  by  some  judges  to  be  made  and  return  it.    The  duty  of  each  is 

between  the  liability  of  public  officers,  under  the  law  :  the  sheriff's  on  certain 

who  receive  a  compensation  from  the  prescribed  terms ;  the  postmaster's  ab- 

public,  and  those  who  receive  a  com-  solutely  and    unconditionally.     It  is 

pensation  from  individuals,  deny  that  now  settled  in  New  York,  that,  so  far 

there  is,  in  principle,  any  such  distinc-  as  concerns  the  question  of  remedy, 

tion  where  public  officers  are  charged  there  is  no  distinction  between  these 

with  personal    misconduct  or    negli-  two  classes  of  public  officers.'    They 

gence,   and   say :  <  A  sheriff  who  is  further  indorse  the  rule  laid  down  by 

paid  for  particular  services  by  individ-  Judge  Bronson,   in   Adsit  v,  Brady, 

nals,  is  no  less  a  public  officer  than  a  that  a  public  officer,  not  judicial,  who, 

postmaster  who  receives  a  salary  from  in  his  office,  acts  carelessly  and  negli- 

the  government.  The  contract  of  each,  gently,  or  who,,  contrary  to  his  duty, 

usually  confirmed  by  an  oath,  is  with  omits  to  act,  or  otherwise  abuses  his 

the  government,  to  faithfully  discharge  office,  is  answerable  in  damages  to  any 

the  duties  of  his  office.    An  individual  one  who  is  specially  injured  there- 

who  deposits  a  letter  for  transmission  by." 

with  a  postmaster  has  as  much  right  ^  1  Bla.  Com.  220.     Loss  of  mere 

to  insist  upon  the  latter  performing  his  contingent      probable     profits      not 

duty  in  respect  to  his  letter  as  he  has  enough.    Butler  o.  King,   19  Johns, 

to  insist  that  a  sheriff,  to  whom  he  di-  223;  Bank  o.  Mott,  17  Wend.  556. 

rects  a  writ,  shall  faithfully  execute  *  Ashby  v.  White,  Ld.  Raym.  9S8. 

Cowp.  161;  Evans  v.  Foster,  1  N.  H.  10  Mass.  356 ;  Young  v.  Herbert,  2 

874 ;  Tracy  v.  Williams,  2  Conn.  113 ;  Nott  &  Me.  168 ;  Cunningham  v.  Buck- 

Taafe  V.  Downes,  3  Mood.  P.  C.  36.  n. ;  lin,  8  Cow.  178.    Even  private  arbi- 

Byalls  V.  B.  11  Q.  B.  796;  Houlsen  v.  trators  are  protected.    Pappa  v.  Rose, 

Smith,  14  Q.  B.  841;  Yates  o.  Lan-  L.  B.  7  C.  P.  82,  525;  Tharsis  v.  Lof- 

sing,  5  Johns.  282 ;  Pratt  o.  Gardiner,  tus,  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  1. 
2  Cosh.  68 ;    Colman   v.  Anderson, 
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sea-shore,  which  it  was  obliged  to  do  by  charter,  whereupon  spe- 
cial damage  occurred  to  the  plaintiff.^ 

§  287.  Offieers  not  personalltf  liable  to  contracton  on  official 
bonds.  —  It  is  held  in  England  that  a  public  officer  of  the  crown, 
contracting  in  his  official  capacity,  is  not  personally  liable  on  the 
contracts  so  entered  into;  in  such  cases,  therefore,  the  rule  of 
respondeat  superior  does  not  apply,  such  exceptions  to  it  resulting 
from  motiyes  of  public  policy ;  for  no  prudent  person  would  ac- 
cept a  public  situation  at  the  hazard  of  erposing  himself  to  a 
multiplicity  of  suits  by  parties  thinking  themselves  aggrieved.' 
And  such,  as  will  be  seen,  is  the  law  in  the  United  States.^ 

^  Henley  v.  Mayor  of  Lyme  Regis,  for  failure  in  the  due  execution  and 

5  Bing.  91,  8  B.  &  Aid.  77 ;  2  CI.  &  return  of  process,  and  for  an  escape. 

Fin.  931.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  said  that 

^'  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  nothing  but  the  act  of  Grod  or  the 

the  general  rule,  that  where  an  indict-  queen's  enemies  will  excuse ;  that  is 

ment  can  be  maintained  against  an  to  say,  he  warrants  the  exact  perform- 

individual  or  a  corporation  for  some-  ance  of  the  duty.    Atkinspn  on  the 

thing  done  to  the  general  damage  of  office   of  a  sheriff,   §    10 ;    Allen  v. 

the  public,  an  action  on  the  case  can  Carter,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  414 ;  cf.  Loyd  v, 

be  maintained  for  a  special  damage  Harrison,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  502.    This 

thereby  done  to  an  individual,  as  in  high  degree  of  responsibility  only  ap- 

the  ordinary  case  of  a  nuisance  in  the  plies  between  the  sheriff  and  the  per^ 

highway,  by  a  person  digging  a  trench  son  who  employs  him.    For  instance, 

across  it,  or  by  the  default  of  the  per-  his  liability  to  the  owners  of  goods 

son  bound  to  repair  ratione  tenurae.  seized  under  an  execution  is  only  that 

Upon  this  ground  the  corporation  of  of  an  ordinary  bailee  intrusted  with 

Lyme  Regis  was  held  to  be  bound  to  goods  for  sale, 
compensate  an  individual  for  the  loss        "  In  Scotland  the. duty  of  executing 

sustained  by  non-repair  of  sea-walls  in  all  the  queen's  writs,  inclusive  of  the 

a  case  which  was  decided  by  the  court  summons  which  in  England  may  be 

of  common  pleas."    Hartwell  r.  Ryde  served  by  anybody,  belongs  to  mes- 

Commis.  S  B.  &  S.  361.  sengers-at-arms.       The     liability    of 

^  Per  Dallas,  C.  J.,  Gidley  v.  Lord  these  officers  in  Scotland  is  substan- 

Palmerston,  8  B.  &  B.  286,  287;  per  tially  on  a  par  with  the  liability  of  the 

Ashhurst,  J.,  Macbeath  v.  Haldiman,  sheriff  in  England.    In  the  inferior 

1  T.  R.  181, 182.  courts  in  Scotland  the  execution  of 

*  "  On  a  similar  principle,"  says  writs  belongs  to  sheriff-officers,  who 

Mr.  Campbell  (Negligence,  §  20),  <*  is  are  not  mere  servants  of  the  sheri^, 

based  the  liability  of  certain  public  but  are  themselves  responsible  public 

officers  intrusted  by  the  state  with  officers.    The  rationale  of  the  liability 

duties  for  which  fees  are  exigible,  and  of  these  officers  is  well  considered  in 

on  the  exact  performance  of  which  the  case  of  Brock  o.  Kemp,  Feb.  20, 

the  security  of  private  right  depends.  1844,  Court  of    Session,  6   D.   709, 

*'  The  most  familiar  instance  in  this  where  it  is  in  effect  held  that  the  offi- 

country  is  the  liability  of  the  sheriff  cer  warrants  the  due  execution  of  the 
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§  288.  Public  officer  not  ordinarily  liable  for  negligence  of  official 
9ubordinates,  but  liable^  in  cases  where  he  would  himself  be  liablcj 
for  negligence  by  his  private  servants.  —  An  official  sabordinate, 
nehen  appointed  and  recognized  as  an  independent  officer  by  the 
law,  must  stand  or  fall  by  himself ;  and  to  him,  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  statute,  the  maxim  respondeat  superior  does  not  ap- 
ply.^ "  With  r^ard  to  the  responsibility  of  a  public  officer  for  the 
misconduct  or  negligence  of  those  employed  t>y  or  under  him,  the 
distinction  generally  turns  upon  the  question  whether  the  persons 
employed  are  his  servants,  employed  voluntarily  or  privately,  and 
paid  by  him  and  responsible  to  him,  or  whether  they  are  his  offi- 
cial subordinates,  nominated  perhaps  by  him,  but  officers  of  the 
government ;  in  other  words,  whether  the  situation  of  the  inferior 
is  a  public  officer  or  private  service.  In  the  former  case,  the  offi- 
cial superior  is  not  liable  for  the  inferior's  acts ;  in  the  latter  he 
is."« 

"  The  exemptions  of  public  officers  from  responsibility  for  the 
acts  and  defaults  of  those  employed  by  or  under  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  pubUc  duties,''  says  Jaynes,  J.,  in  a  case  where 
the  question  was  ably  discussed  in  Virginia,^  ^^  is  allowed,  in  a 
great  measure,  from  considerations  of  public  policy.  From  like 
considerations  it  has  been  extended  to  the  case  of  persons  acting 
in  the  capacity  of  public  agents,  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
public,  and  acting  solely  for  the  public  benefit,  though  not  strictly 
filling  the  character  of  officers  or  agents  of  the  government."  ^ 

In  England  the  practice  is  to  exempt  the  private  property  of 
certain  officers  from  liability,  in  which  case  such  officers,  if  sued 
in  their  corporate  capacity,  are  bound  by  the  official  acts  of  their 
subordinates.^ 

§  289.  Sheriff Sy  constables^  tax  collectors.  —  So  far  as  concerns 

^  Hall  V,  Smith,  2  fiing.  156 ;  Find-  >  American  Leading  Cases  (8d  ed.), 

later  o.  Dancan  6  C.  &  F.  908;  Nich-  681. 

olson  o.Monissey,  15  East,  8S4;  Mo-  *  Sawyer  v.  Corse,  17  Grat  280. 

Millen    v.    Eastman,   4    Mass.    878;  «  Citing  Hall  v.  Smith,  2  Bingh.  R. 

franklin  v.  Low,  1  John.  R.  896  ;  Hoi-  156  (9  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  857)  ;  Holliday 

Uday  V.  St  Leonards,  11  C.B.  (N.  S.)  v.  St  Leonards,  Com.  B.  (N.  S.)  R. 

192;  Lane  v.  Cotton,   1   Ld.  Raym.  192  (108  Eng.  C.  L.  R.  192.)  .  .  .  . 

646 ;    Whitfield    v.    Le   Despencer,  See  also  Comwell  r.Yorhees,  18  Ohio 

Cowp.    754;    Dnnlop    v.  Munroe,    7  R.  528;  Hutchins  v.  Brackett,  2  Fos- 

Cranch,  242 ;  Wriggins  v.  Hathaway,  ter,  252. 

6  Barb.  S.  C.  682 ;  Schroyer  v.  Lynch,  *  Mersey  Docks  v.  Gibbs,  L.  R.  1 

S  Watts,  458.  H.  L.  98 ;  11  H.  L.  686. 
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the  due  execution  of  process,  the  sheriff  is  liable  to  persons  in- 
jured by  his  neglect  in  exercising  due  diligence  in  the  service* 
The  burden  is  on  the  defendant  to  prove  ^  such  diligence.^  A 
sheriff,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  his  deputies.^  So  far  as  concerns  the  owner  of  goods  taken 
in  execution,  he  is  liable  only  for  the  diligence  of  an  ordinary 
bailee  for  hire ;  i.  e.  for  the  diligence  that  a  good  business  man 
would  under  similar  circumstances  show.^  This  rule  is  applied 
in  the  Roman  law  to  the  tax  collector  who  seizes  cattle  in  satis- 
faction of  taxes,  and  injures  them,  when  holding  them  in  pound, 
from  neglecting  to  give  them  due  food.^  But  there  is  no  liability 
for  loss  by  fire,  or  force,  when  no  negligence  exists.^ 

EBcape^  being  a  topic  belonging  more  properly  to  books  of 
procedure,  will  not  be  here  discussed. 

§  290.  Receiver  %  of  public  money.  —  At  common  law,  irrespec- 
tive of  statutes,  and  of  the  limitations  of  official  bonds,  receivers 
of  public  money  are  liable  for  culpa^  both  lata  and  levis  ;  for  they 
are  required  to  employ  not  merely  the  diligentia  of  an  ordinary 
person,  seeing  what  every  person  sees,  but  the  diligentia  diligent 
tis^  the  diligence  of  an  intelligent  and  faithful  business  man  in 
his  specialty,  —  a  man  sufficient,  skilful,  and  judicious,  able  to 
undertake  the  specialty,  and  employing  in  undertaking  it  the 
diligence  which  a  skilful  and  judicious  expert  would  in  such  case 
employ.^  But  where  he  executes  a  bond,  making  his  liability 
absolute  and  unconditioned,  or  where  his  liability  is  made  ab- 
solute by  statute,  then  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  value  of  money 
deposited  with  him,  though  it  should  appear  that  he  lost  the 

1  Wolfe  V.  Dorr,  24  Me.  104;  Kit-  15  N.   H.  222;   Tucker  v.  Bradley, 

tredge  v.  Fellows,  7  N.  H.  899;  fierce  15  Conn.  46. 

V.  Partridge,  3  Mete.  44;  Barnard  v.  >  Campbell  v.  Phelps,  17  Mass.  244, 

Ward,  9  Mass.  269 ;  Dorrance  v.  Com.  and  cases  there  cited ;  Mclntyre  v, 

S  Penn.  St.  160;  Dunlop  v,  Knapp,  Trumbull,  7  Johns.  35. 

14  Ohio  St.  64;  Robinson  v.  Cham-  *  Browning  v.  Hanford,  5  Hill,  588; 

berlain,  34  N.  Y.   889;  Kansom  r.  Moore  v.  Westervelt,  27  N.  Y.  284. 

Hulcott,  18  Barb.  56.     See  Allen  v,  *  L.  2.  §  20.  vi  bon.  rapt  47.  8. 

Carter,  L.  R.  5   C.  P.  414 ;   Lloyd  »  Bridges  v.    Perry,   14   Vt.   262 ; 

V.  Harrison,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  502 ;  Lips-  Browning  v.  Hanford,  5  Hill,  588. 

comb  V.  Cheek,  Phil.  L.  N.  C.  332;  ^  Lane  v.  Cotton,  Ld.  Ray.  646; 

Kennard  V.  Willmore,  2  Heiskill,  619;  Saperrisors  of  Albany  v.    Dorr,   25 

Brock  V.  Kemp,  6  D.  (Scotch)  R.  709,  Wend.  440 ;  S.  C,  on  App.  7  Hill, 

cited  Campbell  on  Neg.  §  20 ;  Osgood  78S.     Supra,  §  S2. 
V.  Clark,  6  Foster,  807;  Ferry  v.  Bass, 
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amount  by  pure  accident,  or  was  robbed  of  moneys  paid  oyer 
to  him,  to  the  amount  sued  for,  by  superior  force,  without  his 
fault.^  Thus  in  a  late  case  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,^  it  was  said  by  Strong,  J.,  '^  It  was  the  duty  of  Beyans 
to  pay  oyer  the  money  in  his  hands,  in  large  part,  more  than  a 
year  before  any  obstacle  came  in  the  way  of  his  payment.  Had 
he  performed  his  duty,  all  of  it  would  haye  been  paid  into  the 
treasury  by  the  1st  of  April,  1861.  He  was,  therefore,  a  de- 
faulter when  the  alleged  seizure  was  made,  and  it  was  his  default 
which  concurred  with  the  acts  of  the  public  enemy,  and  con- 
tributed to,  or  facilitated,  the  wrong  which  was  perpetrated,  or, 
at  least,  rendered  it  possible.  Since  then  his  bond  had  become 
absolute  by  his  failure  to  perform  its  conditions,  and  since  the 
evidence  offered  tended  to  show  at  most  an  excuse  for  non-per- 
formance after  May  6,  1861,  it  is  manifest  that  it  presented  an 
insufficient  defence  to  the  action.  Seeking  relief,  which  in  its 
nature  was  equitable,  as  the  receiver  did,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  come  with  clean  hands,  and  to  place  the  obligees  in  the 
bond  in  as  good  a  situation  as  they  would  have  held  had  he  made 
no  default.  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  Bevans  was  not  an 
ordinary  bailee  of  the  government.  Bailee  he  was,  undoubtedly, 
but  by  his  bond  he  had  insured  the  safe  keeping  and  prompt  pay- 
ment of  the  public  money  which  came  to  his  hands.  His  obliga- 
tion was,  therefore,  not  less  stringent  than  that  of  a  common ' 
carrier,  and  in  some  respects  it  was  greater.  In  United  States  v. 
Prescott,^  it  was  said  by  this  court :  ^  Public  policy  requires  that 
every  depositary  of  public  money  should  be  held  to  a  strict  ac- 
countability. Not  only  that  he  should  exercise  the  highest  d^ree 
of  vigilance,  but  that  he  should  keep  safely  the  moneys  which 
came  to  his  hands.  Any  relaxation  of  this  condition  would  open 
the  door  for  frauds  which  might  be  practised  with  impunity.' 
These  observations  apply  in  full  force  to  the  present  case.  It 
cannot  be  allowed  that  a  depositary  of  public  money,  who  has 
not  only  assumed  the  common  obligations  of  a  bailee,  but  has 
given  bond  to  keep  safely  the  money  in  his  hands,  and  to  pay  it 

^  Boyden  o.  U.  S.   IS  Wall  17;  9  Howard,  578;  State  v.  Harper,  6 

Bevans  v.  U.  S.  13  Wall.  56;  Com.  v.  Ohio  St.  607. 

Comly,   3  Penn.   St  372;  Muzzy  v.  >  Bevans    v.    United     States,    13 

Shattack,  1  Denio,  133 ;  U.  S.  v.  Plres-  Wall  61. 

cott,  3  Howard,  578 ;  U.  S.  v.  Dashiel,  >  3  Howard,  588. 
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oyer  promptly,  as  'required  by  law,  may,  by  making  a  default, 
throw  upon  the  government  the  risk  of  loss  of  the  money  by  the 
intervention  of  a  public  enemy.  We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion 
that  the  evidence  offered  by  the  defendants  in  the  court  below 
tended  to  show  no  sufficient  defence  to  the  claim  of  the  plaintiffs, 
and  that  it  was  properly  rejected." 

§  291.  C<mim%m(mer$  of  highways.  —  It  being  the  duty,  under 
the  New  York  statute,  of  commissionere  of  highways  to  repair 
defective  highways  or  bridges,  after  notice  of  their  condition, 
with  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence,  if  they  have 
sufficient  funds  in  their  hands,  or  authority  to  procure  such  funds, 
neglect  of  this  duty  renders  them  liable  in  a  civil  action  to  any 
person  specially  injured  thereby.  Actual  notice  of  the  defective 
condition  of  a  highway  is  not  necessary,  where  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  commissioners  is,  in 
itself,  negligence.^  For  the  general  discussion  of  this  subject, 
however,  the  reader  is  referred  to  another  chapter.^ 

§  292.  Postm€uter%,  —  Neither  postmasters-general  nor  local 
postmasters  are  liable,  on  the  principles  hereinbefore  stated,  for 
the  negligence  of  their  official  subalterns.  The  leading  case  on 
this  subject  ^  is  a  suit  brought  against  Cotton  and  Frankland, 
who  were  together  the  postmaster-general  of  England,  to  recover 
the  value  of  exchequer  bills  belonging  to  the  plaintiff,  which 
were  abstracted  from  a  letter  deposited  by  him  in  the  London 
post-office  to  be  transmitted  by  post.  The  letter  was  delivered 
at  the  office  to  one  Breese,  who  was  appointed  by  the  defendants 
to  receive  letters,  who  was  removable  by  them,  but  who  received 
his  salary  from  the  receiver-general  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
post-office.  In  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  it  was  assumed  that 
the  bills  were  abstracted  by  Breese,  though  it  was  found  by  th,e 
special  verdict  that  they  were  abstracted  by  a  person  unknown. 
Three  of  the  judges  held  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable. 
The  decision  rested,  in  part,  upon  the  ground  that  the  post-office 
establishment  was  an  instrument  of  government  established  for 
public  convenience,  under  the  management  and  control  of  the  de- 
fendants as  officers  of  the  government,  and  that  Breese  was  him- 
self an  officer  under  the  government,  and  liable  as  such  for  his 
own  acts,  and  that  he  was  not  the  agent  or  servant  of  the  def  end- 

1  Hover  v.  Barkhoof,  44  N.  Y.  118.        *  Lane  v.  Cotton,  1  Ld.  Bar.  646. 
>  Infra  §  956. 
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ants.    Lord  Holt  dissented,  but  chiefly  on  the  question  of  Breese's 
agency  for  the  defendants. 

Subsequently,  under  Lord  Mansfield,  on  an  action  brought 
against  the  postmaster-general  to  recoyer  the  amount  of  a  bsmk 
note  stolen  out  of  a  letter  by  one  of  the  sorters  of  letters,  the 
same  doctrine  was  reaffirmed.^  ^^The  ground  of  Lord  Holt's 
opinion  in  that  case,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  '^  is  founded  upon 
comparing  the  situation  of  the  postmaster  to  that  of  a  common 
carrier,  or  the  master  of  a  ship  taking  goods  on  board  for  freight. 
Now,  with  all  deference  to  so  great  an  opinion,  the  comparison 
between  a  postmaster  and  a  carrier,  or  the  master  of  a  ship, 
seems  to  me  to  hold  in  no  particular  whateyer.  The  postmaster 
•  has  no  hire,  enters  into  no  contract,  carries  on  no  merchandise  or 
commerce.  But  the  post-office  is  a  branch  of  reyenue  and  a 
branch  of  police,  created  by  act  of  parliament.  As  a  branch  of 
reyenue,  there  are  great  receipts ;  but  there  is  likewise  a  great 
surplus  of  benefit  and  advantage  to  the  public  arising  from  the 
fund.  As  a  branch  of  police,  it  puts  the  whole  correspondence 
of  the  country  (for  the  exceptions  are  yery  trifling)  under  goyem- 
ment,  and  intrusts  the  management  and  'direction  of  it  to  the 
crown,  and  the  officers  appointed  by  the  crown.  Ther^  is  no 
anal(^,  therefore,  between  the  case  of  the  postmaster  and  a 
common  carrier."*  "  Li  truth,"  says  Judg^  Story,  when  com- 
menting on  the  aboye,  ^^  in  England  and  in  America,  the  post- 
masters are  mere  public  officers,  appointed  by,  and  responsible 
to,  the  goyemment ;  and  the  contracts  made  by  them  officially 
are  public  contracts,  and  not  private  contracts,  and  are  binding 
on  the  goyemment,  and  not  on  themselves  personally.^  And 
tills  rule  has  been  applied  to  the  case  of  a  deputy  or  local  post- 
master, and  his  assistants  duly  appointed  and  qualified,  the  latter 
being  regarded  as  agents  and  servants  of  the  government,  who 
are  liable  for  their  own  acts  and  defaults,  and  not  as  agents  and 
servants  of  the  postmaster,  for  whose  acts  and  defaults  he  is  to 
answer.^ 

^  Whitfield  V.  Despencer,  Cowp.  754.  458;  Wiggins  r.  Hathaway,  6  Barb. 

*  Ibid.  S.  C.  R.  682;  Dunlop  v.  Munroe,  7 

*  Story  on  Bailments,  §  462  ;  Dan-  Cranch's  R.  242 ;  Bolan  v,  William- 
lap  V.  Monroe,  7  Cranch,  242;  2  son,  1  Brevard's  R.  181;  Franklin  v. 
Kent  Comm.  Led.  40,  p.  610,  4th  ed. ;  Low  &  aL  1  John.  R.  896  ;  Maxwell 
Story  on  Agency,  §  802-807.  v.  McDyoy,  2  Bibb's  R.  211 ;  Jones  on 

«  Schroyer  r.  Lynch,  8  Watts  R.    Bailments,  109. 
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§  293.  But  this  has  not  been  universally  accepted.  Thus  it 
has  been  said,^  that  ^^  if  an  action  should  be  properly  framed  for 
the  purpose  of  charging  the  deputy  postmaster  with  the  default 
of  the  clerks  or  servants  in  office  under  him,  it  seems  that  his 
liability  in  such  an  action  wiU  depend  upon  the  question,  whether 
he  has  in  fact  been  guilty  of  any  negligence,  in  not  properly 
superintending  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  in  his  office.^ 
.For  it  has  been  held,  that  a  deputy  postmaster  is  responsible 
only  for  the  neglect  of  ordinary  diligence  in  the  duties  of  his 
office,  which  consists  in  the  want  of  proper  attention  to  his  duties 
in  person,  or  by  his  assistants,  if  he  has  any,  or  in  the  want  of 
that  care  which  a  man  of  common  prudence  would  take  of  his 
own  affairs.^  He  is  not,  therefore,  responsible^for  any  losses  oc- 
casioned by  the  negligence,  or  delinquencies,  or  embezzlements 
of  his  official  assistants,  if  he  exercises  a  due  and  reasonable 
superintendence  over  their  official  conduct,  and  he  has  no  reason 
to  suspect  them  guilty  of  any  negligence  or  malconduct.^  In 
short,  such  assistants  are  not  treated  as  strictly  his  private  ser- 
vants ;  but,  in  some  sort,  as  public  officers,  although  appointed 
by  him."  ^ 

§  294.  It  is  clear  that  a  deputy  postmaster  who  employed  an 
assistant  without  having  him  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of 
his  duties,  as  required  by  law,  is  liable  for  such  assistant's  negli- 
gence in  refusing  to  deliver  a  letter.^ 

§  295.  Deputies  and  assistants  liable  for  their  own  negligence. 
—  From  the  principle  just  stated,  it  may  be  inferred  that  deputy 
and  assistant  postmasters  are  personally  liable  for  all  losses  and 
injuries  occasioned  by  their  own  respective  defaults  in  office.^ 

§  296.  Mail  contractors.  —  More  difficulty  arises  as  to  the  lia- 
bility of  mail  contractors  for  their  subalterns.    It  has  in  some  cases 

^  Story  on  Bailments,  §  46S.  495.    And  see  Ford  &  Parker,  4  Ohio 

^  Dunlap  V.  Monroe,  7  Cranch,  242,  St.  576. 

269;  5.  C.  2  Peters's  Cond.  484;  2  7  Bowning  v.  Goodchild,  S  Wilson, 

Kent  Comm.  Lect  40,  p.  610,  611,  4th  44S ;  Whit6eld  v.  Despencer,  Cowp. 

ed.  754  ;  2  Kent  Comm.  Lect.  40,  p.  610, 

*  Schroyer  v.  Lynch,  8  Watts,  458  ;  611,  4th  ed. ;  Stock  v.  Harris,  5  Burr. 
Wiggins  V.  Hathaway,  6  Barbour,  2709;  1  Bell  Comm.  p.  468,  5th  ed. ; 
632.  Christy  v.  Smith,  23  Yt.  68S ;  Max- 

*  Ibid.  well  V.  M'Dvoy,  2  Bibb,  211 ;  Bolan  v. 
^  Ibid.  Williamson,   2  Bay,  551 ;    Story  on 

*  Bishop  V.  WiUiAmson,  2    Fairf.    Baibnents,  §  468. 
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been  broadly  asserted,  ihoagh  for  reasons  by  no  means  consistent, 
that  these  officers  are  not  liable  for  money  lost  through  the  care- 
lessness of  their  agents  who  carry  the  mail.^  On  the  other  hand, 
this  has  been  disputed  in  a  Virginia  case,  distinguished  for  the 
ability  with  which  it  was  argued  by  the  learned  judge  who  gave 
the  opinion.^  In  that  case  it  was  held  that  a  mail  carrier  is  not 
an  officer  of  the  government,  but  is  the  private  agent  of  the  con- 
tractor  for  carrying  the  mail,  and  the  contractor  is  Uable  to  third 
persons  for  any  injury  sustained  through  the  negligence  or  default 
of  such  agent  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  It  was  further 
determined  (and  this  may  enable  us  to  reconcUe  this  case  with 
those  elsewhere  cited),  that  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3, 
1825,8  requires  that  mail  carriers  shall  be  sworn,  and  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  contractor  to  see  that  this  is  done.  If  the  carrier  is 
not  sworn  he  is  the  private  agent  of  the  contractor,  for  whose 
defaults  the  contractor  is  liable  to  third  persons,  even  if  on  being 
sworn  the  contractor  would  not  be  liable  for  his  acts.  And^t  is 
sufficient  that  the  mail  carrier  took  the  oath  when  acting  for  a 
former  contractor. 

"  It  is  well  settled,"  said  Jaynes,  J.,  "  that  a  public  officer,  or 
other  person  who  takes  upon  himself  a  public  employment,  is 
liable  to  third  persons  in  an  action  on  the  case,  for  any  injury 
occasioned  by  his  own  personal  negligence  or  default  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  So  that  if  the  facts  of  this  case  establish 
that  the  loss  of  the  letter  was  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or 
default  of  Sawyer  himself,  he  is  liable,  even  though  he  should  be 
considered  as  holding  the  position  of  a  public  officer  or  public 
agent,  and  whatever  may  be  the  legal  character  of  his  relation  to 
Fleming.^  ....  Indeed,  the  principle  which  exempts. a  public 
officer  from  liability  for  the  acts  and  defaults  of  his  official  sub- 
ordinates appears  to  have  been  long  recognized,  and  to  be  one 
of  general  application."  ^ 

^^  The  second  count  alleges  that  the  loss  was  occasioned  by  the 
Diligence  of  Fleming,  as  the  agent  and  servant  of  Sawyer,  em- 

^  Conwell  v.  Yoorhees,   IS   Ohio,        ^  2  Kent,  610;  Story  on   Agency, 

52S;  Hutchins  v.  Brackett,  2  Foster,    §  820,  821. 

252.  ^  Doctor  &  Student,  Dialogue   2, 

s  Sawyer  r.  Corse,  17  Gratt  280.  chap.  42;  Nicholson  v.  Monissey,  15 
*  Brightley's  Dig.  p.  759,  §  2.  East's  R.  884 ;  Viscount  Canterbury  r. 

Attorney  General,  1  Phillips  R.  806. 
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ployed  by  him  to  carry  the  mail,  according  to  his  contract  with 
the  post-office  department.  And  here  again  it  is  clear,  that  if 
Fleming  was  merely  the  private  agent  and  senrant  of  Sawyer, 
Sawyer  is  liable  to  third  persons  for  injury  occasioned  by  his  neg- 
ligence in  the  performance  of  his  dnty,  according  to  the  maxdm 
respondeat  tuperior.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  fact  that 
Sawyer's  obligation  to  carry  the  mail  arose  under  a  contract  with 
the  government,  and  that  he  made  no  contract  with  C!orse,  is  no 
answer  to  the  present  action,  which  is  not  founded  on  the  con- 
tract, but  on  the  breach  of  duty."  ^ 

•  •..**  Two  cases  have  been  cited  as  expressly  sustaining  the 
proposition  that  a  mail  contractor  is  not  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  a  mail  through  the  misfeasance  or  negligence  of  a  carrier.  The 
first  of  them  is  Conwell  v.  Voorhees,  13  Ohio  R.  528.  The  court 
stated  the  question  to  be  whether  the  contractor  was  a  common 
carrier  or  a  public  agent,  although  the  declaration,  in  all  the 
coiyits,  set  forth  misfeasance  and  negligence,  and  not  the  liability 
of  a  common  carrier,  as  the  ground  of  action.  The  court  held 
that  he  was  a  public  agent,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  a  public  service,  under  a  contract  with  the 
government,  and  was  therefore  not  responsible  for  the  misfeas- 
ance or  negligence  of  those  employed  by  and  under  him.  For 
the  reasons  already  given,  I  do  not  think  that  this  decisicm  can  be 
supported.  The  editor  of  American  Leading  Cases,  vol.  1,  p. 
621,  intimates  the  opinion  that  the  case  cannot  be  sustained  on 
the  ground  upon  which  it  was  placed  by  the  court,  and  that  if  it 
can  be  sustained  at  all,  which  he  evidently  doubts,  it  must  be  on 
the  ground  that  tiie  carrier  holds  an  official  situation,  and  is  really 
in  the  employment  of  the  post-office  department.  The  other  case 
relied  upon  is  Hutchins  r.  Brackett,  2  Foster's  R.  252.  That 
case,  though  put  upon  the  authority  of  Conwell  v.  Voorhees,  was 
really  decided  upon  a  ground  not  relied  upon,  or  even  mentioned 
by  the  court  in  that  case,  to  wit :  that  the  carrier  was  a  public 
agent,  engaged  in  the  performance  of  a  public  duty,  and  not  the 
mere  servant  of  the  contractor.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  Con- 
well t;.  Voorhees  the  ju^ge  uses  ^  mail  carrier ''  in  the  sense  of 

^  Winierbottom  v.  Wright,  10  Mees.  R.  N.  S.  563  (108  £ng.  C.  L.  B.) ; 

&  Welsh.  109  ;  Burnett  v.  Lynch,  5  Manthall  v.  York  Railway  Co.  11  Com. 

Barn.  &  Cres.  689  (12  £ng.  C.  L.  R.  B.  R.  665  (78  £ng.  C.  L.  R.). 
827);  Farrant  v.  Barnes,  11  Com.  B. 
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^^mail  contractor''  (p.  542,  line  15),  and  tliat  the  judge  in 
Hatching  i;.  Brackett  misquotes  the  opinion  by  substituting 
*^  mail  carrier  "  for  ^*  mail  contractor,"  where  it  occurs  in  the  24th 
line  of  p.  642.  Thus  the  court  in  Conwell  v.  Voorhees  is  repre- 
sented as  holding  that  a  mail  carrier  is  a  public  agent,  when,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  held  only  that  a  mail  contractor  is  such.  It 
thus  appears  that  Hutchins  v.  Brackett  afEords  no  support  to 
Conwell  V,  Voorhees,  and  I  think  it  clear  that  Hutchins  v.  Brack- 
ett cannot  be  sustained  on  the  ground  upon  which  it  was  put. 
But  however  that  ma.y  be,  that  ground,  as  I  have  shown,  is  not 
applicable  to  this  case,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  carrier 
had  not  been  duly  sworn,  and  in  consequence  of  the  special  stip- 
ulations of  the  contract  between  the  contractor  and  the  depart- 
ment.** 

§  297.  Clerki^  prothanatariei^  and  registering  officers.  —  When- 
erer  a  particular  officer  is  charged  by  law  with  the  duty  of  making 
specific  entries  in  dockets,  records,  or  registries,  he  is  liable  to  any 
person  whom  he  may  injure  by  his  negligence.^  And  a  protho- 
notary  or  clerk  is  liable  for  negligence  in  entry  of  or  recording  of 
bonds.^    The  same  liability  extends  to  n^ligent  certificates.^ 

•^  WiUiamB  V.Hart,  17  Ala.. (N.  S.)  McNutt  v.  Liyingston,  7    S.  &    M. 

102 ;  Lyman  v,  Edgerton,  29  Vt  805 ;  641. 

Morange  v.  Wx,  44  K.  Y.  815 ;  infra,  •  MoCaraher  v.  Com.  6  W.  &  S. 

§  528.  21 ;  Zeigler  v.  Com.  12  Penn.  St.  227 ; 

s  Bevins  v.  Bamsey,  15  How.  U.  S.  Barnes  v.  Smith,  8  Hump.  82 ;  Kim- 

178{  State  o.  Sloane,  20  Ohio,  827 ;  ball  v.  Conolly,  8  Keyes,  57. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE. 


I.  General  Principlee. 

PlaintifE  negligently  exposing  himself 
to  a  negligent  injury  cannot  recovery 
§800. 
Caosal   connection   necessary  between 
plaintiff's  neglect  and  the  injury,  § 
802. 
If  plaintiff  be  paralyzed  or  confused  by 
defendant's  misconduct,  defendant's 
liability  not  relieved  by  plaintiff's 
negligence,  §  80i. 
Persons  of  unsound  mind  and  drunkards, 

§806. 
Persons  deprived  of  their  senses,  }  807. 
Persons  acting  under  superior  duty,  § 

808. 
Infants,  §  809. 

Children  straying  in  thoroughfare,  § 
810. 
Imputability  to  them  of  parent's 
negligence,  §  810. 
Incompatibility    of   this    doctrine 
with  other  sanctions,  §  814. 
Children  meddling  with  machines  or 

dangerous  agencies,  §  81$. 
Remote  contributory  negligence  no  bar, 

§  828. 
Distinction  between  "comparative  "  and 

"  contributive  "  negligence,  §  884 
Plaintiff's  prior  negligence  no  defence 
to  defendant's  subsequent  negligence, 
§835. 
Distinction   between   injuries  inflicted 
wantonly  on  a  trespasser  and  injuries 
he  inflicts  on  himself  by  meddling 
with  a  machine  inadvertently  exposedf 
§  844. 
Negligence  of  agents  imputable  to  prin- 
cipal, §  844  a. 
n.  As  to  Special  Cases. 
1.  Trespassers,  §  345. 
Spring  gun,  §  847. 
Use  of  dangerous  agents,  such  as  fire 

and  steam,  §  848. 
Distinction  between  invitation  and  li- 
cense, §  849. 
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Trespasser  meddling  with  a  machine 
not  in  itself  dangerous,  cannot  re~ 
cover,  §  350. 

Owner  of  premises  not  liable  for  in- 
cidental imperfections,  §  851. 

Visitors  must  take  designated  pas- 
sages, §  852. 
2.  Passengers  on  railways,  §  853. 

Trespassers,  §  854. 

fVee  passes,  §  855. 

Not  liable  for  remote  negligence, 
§859. 

Leaning  out  of  window,  §  860. 

Meddling  with  doors  and  windows, 
§868. 

Standing  on  platform,  §  364. 

Passing  from  car  to  car  in  motion, 
§86S. 

Negligently  getting  on  and  off  train, 
§87L 

Alighting  hastily  when  beyond  plat- 
form, §  375. 

Suddenly  put  to  an  election  and  leap- 
ing from  car,  §  877. 

When  excused  by  invitation  to  alight, 
§879. 

Being  in  wrong  car,  §  881. 
8.  Collision  of  traveller  with  train,  § 
882. 

Persons  approaching  road  bound  to 
look  out,  §  883. 

Omission  of  warnings  by  train  does 
not  excuse  want  of  look-out  by 
traveller,  §  384. 

But  otherwise  when  view  of  road  is 
obstructed,  §  886. 

Company  liable  if  officers  improv- 
idently  invite  travellers  to  cross, 
§387. 

Plaintiff's  negligence  does  not  excuse 
collision  if  it  could  have  been 
avoided,  §  888. 

But  not  negligence  in  engineers  not 
to  stop  train  if  this  be  perilous,  § 
889. 

Distinction  in  this  respect  between 
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penoni  apparontlj  helpless  and 
those  capable  of  taking  care  of 
themselves,  §  889  a. 

Sniprise  caused  by  cars  moying  ixrsg- 
nlarly,  §  890. 

Creeping  nnder  cars,  §  892. 

Passing  between  cars,  §  893. 

Leaving  horse  unattended  dose  to 
car,  §  894. 

Negligence  of  persons  by  whom  plain, 
tiff  is  carried,  §  395. 

Owner  of  cattle  in  soit  against  rail- 
road for  running  them  down,  §  896. 

At  common  law  permitting  cattle  to 
stray  is  trespass,  §  896. 

But  trespassing  cattle  cannot  be  nin 
down  by  train  if  it  can  be  pru- 
dently avoided,  §  897. 

When  statute  imposes  duty  to  f  enoe  a 


railroad,  neglect  to  fence  is  jper  te 
negligence,  §  398. 

5.  Owner  of  goods  and  cattle  against 

carrier  for  bad  carriage,  §  899. 

6.  Traveller  injured  on  highway,  §  400. 
If   voluntarily  striking   obstruction 

cannot  recover,  §  400. 
So  if  unnecessarily  leaving  prepared 

track,  §  401. 
Traveller  bound  to  look  out,  §  402. 
Not  conclusive  that  traveller  knew  of 

defect,  §  403. 
Unskilf  ulness  of  driver,  §  404. 
Sunday  travel,  §  405. 

7.  Participant  injured  in  public  game, 

§406. 
Generally  no  liability  on  either  side 
if  there  be  no  malice,  §  406. 
m.  Balations  of  to  Law  and  Fact,  {  407. 


L  GENEBAL  PBINCIPLES. 

§  800.  Plaintiff  negligently  expoiing  himself  to  a  negligent  tn- 
jury  cannot  recover.  — Th&t  a  person  who  by  his  negligence  has 
exposed  himself  to  injury  cannot  recover  damages  for  the  injury 
thus  received,  is  a  principle  affirmed  by  the  Roman  law,  and  is 
thus  stated  by  Pomponius:  Quod  quia  ex  culpa  %ua  damnum 
%entity  non  intelligitur  damnum  sentire^  The  same  view  is  taken 
concretely  in  several  distinct  passages  in  the  Digest,^  and  repeat- 
edly reaffirmed  in  Anglo-American  jurisprudence.^    As  has  been 


1  L.  208.  deR  J.  (50.  17.) 
^  L.  8.  §  8.  D.  de  eo,  per  quern  f.  e. 
(2. 10) ;  L.  4.  L.  5.  proem,  ad  L.  A. 
(9.  2);  L.  45.  §  1.  D.  de  art.  E.  Y. 
(19.  1)  ;  Wening-Ingenheim,  §  82. 

*  Aurora  Branch  B.  B.  tr.  Grimes, 
18  BL  5S5 ;  Dyer  v.  Talcott,  16  BL 
800;  G.  B.  &  Q.  B.  B.  v.  George,  19 
Bl.  510 ;  Bl.  Cent.  B.  R  v.  Baches, 
55  Bl.  879 ;  Butterfield  v.  Forrester, 
11  East,  60  ;  Sill  t;.  Brown,  9  C.  &  P. 
601  ;  Yanderplank  o.  Miller,  1  M.  & 
M.  169;  Lygo  t;.  Newbold,  9  Exch. 
802;  Great  N.  B.  v.  Harrison,  10 
Exch.  876;  Caswell  v.  Worth,  5  E.  & 
B.  549 ;  Griffiths  v.  Gidlow,  8  H.  &  N. 
648;  Kennard  v.  Burton,  25  Me.  49; 
Webb  V.  Portland  B.  B.  57  Me.  117; 
State  V.  Manches.  &  L.  B.  B.  58  N. 


H.  528 ;  Bobinson  v.  Cone,  22  Vt.  218 ; 
Grahagan  v.  Boat.  &  L.  B.  R  1  Allen, 
187 ;  Adams  v.  Carlisle,  21  Pick.  146  ; 
Lucas  V.  T.  &  N.  B.  B.  R  6  Gray, 
64;  Garrett  v.  M.  &  L.  B.  R  16 
Gray ;  Todd  v.  O.  C.  R  B.  8  Allen, 
18;  Warren  v.  Fitchburg  R  R  8  Al- 
len, 227;  Birge  v.  Gardiner,  19  Conn. 
507 ;  Hackey  t;.  Bost.  &  L.  B.  B.  14 
Allen,  429;  Murphy  v.  Deane,  101 
Mass.  455;  Wheelock  v.  Bost.  k  A. 
R  R  106  Mass.  408;  Bathbun  v. 
Payne,  19  Wend.  899;  Brand  v.  Troy 
&  S.  R  R  8  Barb.  868;  Wilds  v. 
Hudson  Birer  R  R  24  N.  Y.  480 ; 
Grippen  v.  N.  Y.  Cent  R  R  40  N. 
Y.  84 ;  Silliman  o.  Lewis,  49  N.  Y. 
(4  Sickels)  255;  Blakeley  t;.  Le  Due, 
19  Minn.  187;  Van  Schaick  v.  Hud- 
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already  obflerved,  the  doctrine  of  oontribatory  n^ligenoe  cannot 
be  rested,  as  is  sometimes  claimed,  on  the  maxim  volenti  nan  fit 

son  River  B.  R.  48  N.  Y.  527;  Don-  B.  B.  IB  La.  BS9;  Hugh  v.  Carrolton 
gan  V.  Champ.  Trans.  Co.  6  Lansmg,  B.  B.  6  La.  An.  496 ;  HOI  v.  Ope- 
480 ;  Hackford  v.  K.  Y.  Cent.  B.  B.  lousas  B.  R  11  La.  An.  292 ;  Myers  v. 
6  Lansukg,  881 ;  Hewell  v.  17.  •  Y.  Percy,  1  La.  An.  874 ;  Knight  v.  Font- 
Cent.  B.  R.  8  Lans.  88;  Keating  v.  chartrain  R.  R.  28  La.  An.  462;  De 
N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  8  Lans.  469 ;  I^tts.,  Annand  v.  N.  O.  &c.  R.  R.  28  La. 
F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  V.  Methven,  21  An.  264.  So  if  the  negfigenoe  of  the 
Ohio  St.  588 ;  Moore  v.  Central  B.  R.  plaintiff's  servant  contribated  to  the 
4  Zabr.  284 ;  Simpson  v.  Hand,  6  disaster,  the  pUuntiff*  cannot  recover. 
Wharton,  811 ;  Oh.  &  Miss.  R.  R.  v.  Toledo  &  Wab.  R.  R.  v.  Goddard,  25 
Gullett,  15  Ind.  487 ;  Evansville,  &c.  Ind.  185.  See  also  §  156. 
R.  R.  V.  Lowderville,  15  Ind.  120;  Lof-  The  following  cases  are  interesting 
ton  V.  Yogles,  17  Lid.  105;  Evans-  illustrations  of  the  principle :  — 
ville  R.  R.  V.  Hiatt,  17  Lid.  102;  In-  Plaintiff,  who  was  a  manufacturer 
dianapolis,  &c.  R.  R.  v.  Rutherford,  of  photographic  goods,  purchased  of 
29  Ind.  82;  Harper  v.  Erie  R.  R.  <defendants  ^  h3rposulphate  of  soda,' 
8  Yroom,  88;  Morris.  &  £.  R.  R.  and  they  by  mistake  delivered  to  him 
V.  Haslan,  88  IS.  J.  4  Yroom,  147;  'solphate  of  iron,'  which,  being  used 
New  Jersey  Ex.  Co.  v.  Nichols,  88  N.  by  his  servant  in  the  preparation  of 
J.  (4  Yroom)  484 ;  Rnnyan  v.  Cent,  photographic  views,  caused  damage. 
R.  R.  1  Dutch.  556 ;  Ogle  v,  Phil.,  W.  Li  a  suit  by  him  to  recover  for  the 
&  B.  R.  R.  8  Houston,  267 ;  Culbreth  loss  thereby  occasioned,  it  appeared 
v.  Phil.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  8  Houston,  by  evidence  given  in  his  own  behalf, 
892 ;  Penn.  Can.  Co.  v.  Bentley,  66  that  hyposulphate  of  soda  is  white  or 
Penn.  St.  80 ;  Penn.  R.  R.  v.  Good-  gray,  while  sulphate  of  iron  is  green, 
man,  62  Penn.  St.  829 ;  B.  &  O.  R.  and  the  two  could  be  readily  distin- 
R.  V,  FitKpatrick,  85  Md.  82 ;  Kelly  guished,  and  that  the  plaintiff's  ser- 
V.  Hendrie,  26  Mich.  255 ;  Gay  v.  vant  who  nsed  the  sulphate  of  iron, 
Winter,  84  Cal.  158 ;  Needham  v.  Ban  whereby  the  loss  occurred,  could  by 
Francisco  R.  R.  87  CaL  400 ;  Flyna  mere  inspection  have  detected  the 
o.  San  Francisco  R.  R.  40  CaL  44;  mistake,  and  thereby  prevented  the 
Baird  v,  Morford,  29  Iowa,  581;  accident.  It  was  held  in  New  York 
Wheeler  v.  Westpcrt,  80  Wise.  892;  that  the  failure  to  make  such  inspec- 
MacoQ  k  West.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Baber,  tion  was  contributory  negligence  on 
42  Geo.  800 ;  Central  R.  R.  v.  Dixon,  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  which  barred 
42  Ga.  827 ;  Morrison  o.  CcmelhM,  his  recovery,  and  he  should  have  been 
68  N.  C.  846 ;  Dnfnr  «.  CuUey,  8  Ore-  nonsoited.  Yan  Lien  v.  The  Soovilla 
gon,  877;  Kahn  »•  Jjovtj  8  Oregon,  Manufg  Ca  4  Daly,  554.  Reported 
206;  Union  Steam,  &o.  Co.  v.  Netting-  in  full  in  14  Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  91. 
ham,  17  Gratt.  115 ;  Kliae  v.  Cent.  In  an  action  against  a  ferryman, «» 
Pac  R.  R.  Ibid.  400;  Lake  Shore  R.  his  contract  for  the  transportation  of 
R.ff.  Miller,  25  Mich.  274;  Walsh  «.  a  team  of  mules  which  fell  off  the 
Kiss.  Yalley  Tr.  Co.  52  Mo.  484;  ferry  boat  and  were  drowned,  throng 
Strahlendorf  v.  Rosenthal,  80  Wise,  his  alleged  carelessness  in  not  furnish* 
675;  Kentucky  Cent.  R.  B.  «.  Dills,  ing  the  boat  with  a  barrier  where 
4  Bush,  598;  Fleytas  v.  Pentohartrain  they  fell,  a  refusal  of  a  rulii^  that,  If 
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if^'uria,     A  peiBon  whose  negligence  oanseB  an  injury  cannot 
be  spoken  of  as  *^ willing"  a  particolar  object,  for  negligence 

the  loss  was  oocasioned  wholly  bj  ihe  Infiing  to  aToid  collision  with  the  other 
fiuilt  of  the  mules,  the  defendaat  was  ferry  boat,  which  both  of  them  had 
not  liable,  affords  him  no  ground  of  seen  approach  from  the  other  slip.  It 
exception,  if  the  only  sense-  in  which  was  held  by  the  supreme  court,  in  an 
the  ruling  was  applicable  to  the  e^i-  action  brought  by  the  one  forward 
dence  was,  that  the  defendant  was  not  against  the  proprietors  of  the  ferry  to 
Eable  if  the  mules  started  back  and.  reoov«r  for  his  injuries  in  the  collision 
forced  themselves  into  the  water  with-  as  caused  by  their  negligence,  that  he 
out  any  known  or  apparent  cause,  and  his  companion  were  guilty  of  con- 
Lewis  V,  Smith,  107  Mass.  334.  tributory  negligence,  and  he  could  not 
/^    In  a  Massachusetts  case  (Ince  v.  recorer. 

I  East  Boston  Feny  Co.  106  Mass.  149),  In  m  leading  English  case,  some 
\  it  appeared  that  the  distance  between  bricklayers,  employed  by  the  defend- 
f  two  ferry  slips  on  opposite  sides  of  ants,  had  laid  several  barrows  full  of 
Boston  harbor  was  from  a  quarter  to  rubbish  before  the  defendant's  door, 
three  eighths  of  a  mile,  and  a  steam  and,  whilst  the  plaintiff  was  passing 
ierry  boat  left  each  slip  ibr  the  other  in  a  one-horse  chaise,  the  wind  raised 
feny  every  five  or  six  minutes,  consum*  a  olond  of  dust  from  the  lime  rubbishy 
ing  nearly  that  time  in  the  passage,  which  frightened  the  horse,  although 
Two  men,  one  a  sailor,  and  both  of  usually  very  quiet ;  he,  consequently, 
them  used  to  manage  sail  boats,  and  started  on  one  side,  and  would  have 
familiar  with  the  harbor  and  the  times  run  against  a  wagon  which  was  meet- 
and  manner  of  running  the  ferry  boats,  ing  them,  but  the  plaintiff  pulled  him 
were  navigating  a  sail  boat  at  right  round,  and  the  horse  then  ran  over  a 
angles  across  the  track  of  the  ferry,  lime  heap  lying  before  another  man's 
about  midway  between  the  slips,  one  door;  by  the  shock  the  shaft  was 
of  them  being  forward  and  the  other  broken,  and  the  horse,  being  still  more 
aft,  when  a  ferry  boat  ran  in^  them  frightened,  ran  away,  and  the  chaise 
and  upset  their  boat.  Tbm  was  being  upset,  the  plaintiff  was  thrown 
nothing  between  them  and  this  ferry  out  and  hurt;  it  was  held  that  as  the 
boat  to  obstruct  their  view  of  it  during  immediate  and  proximate  eause  of  the 
the  whole  of  its  approach  from  the  slip^  injmy  was  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
and  the  one  aft  saw  it  when  it  left  the  driver,  the  aiction  could  not  be  main- 
slip,  but  from  that  time  till  an  instant  tained.^ 

before  the  collision  neither  of  them  The  question  for  the   jury,  it  is 

saw  it  or  looked  towards  it,  and  the  said  by  a  learned  English  judge,  is 

one  forward  did  not  tUnk  of  the  fact  ^  whetlier  the  damage  was  occasioned 

that  they  were  in  the  usual  track  of  entirely  by  the  negligence  or  improper 

the  ferry  boats,  although  during  part  conduct  of  the  defendant,  or  wliether 

of  the  interval  they  were  engaged  in  the  plaintiff  himself  so  far  contributed 

1  Flower  v.  AcUro,  S  Tamt.  S14.    8m  «.  Lanoaahin  &  TockaUia  B.  0^  L.  K.  4 

SchloM  a.  Hariot,  14  C.  B.  K.  S.  W;  Bar-  C.  P.  788;  SkaUon  a.   London  &  Noilk 

rows  V.  March  Gaa,  &g.  Co.  L.  B.  5  Ex.  67^  WastarnB.  C,  L.  B.  S  C.P.681;  IfaogNi  a. 

JPordham  a.  London,   Brighton  &  South  Atlsrton,L.B.lBx.  939;  Hnghaaa-lCacfia; 

Coast  B.  a,  L.  B.  4  a  P.  619;  Coieman  a.  JLdaaw  f^  8ama,  9  H.  &  C.  744. 
Booth  Eaatam  B.  a4B.&C.689;  Adana 
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negatives  an  exercise  of  the  will,  and  only  exists  when  the  will, . 
as  to  the  particular  condition,  is  inactive.     The  true  ground  for 
the  dcMstrine  is  that  by  the  interposition  of  the  plaintifiTs  indepen- 
dent will  the  causal  connection  between  the  defendant's  negli- 
gence and  the  injury  is  broken.^ 

§  301.  The  principle,  however,  must  be  accepted  with  the  fol- 
lowing quaUfications :  — 

There  must  be  a  causal  connection  between  the  plaintiff's  neg- 
ligence and  the  injury. 

The  plaintiff,  as  a  rule,  must  be  a  person  to  whom  the  alleged 
contributory  negligence  is  imputable ;  excluding,  therefore  — 

Persons  distracted  by  sudden  terror. 

Persons  of  unsound  mind  and  drunkards. 

Persons  deprived  of  their  senses. 

Infants.        ' 

If  the  defendant  is  guilty  of  gross  n^ligence,  he  cannot  set  up 
a  trifling  negligence  or  inadvertence  of  the  plaintiff  as  a  defence. 

§  802.  Causal  connection  necessary  between  the  plaintiff* s  neglect 
and  the  injury,  —  The  doctrine  of  causal  connection  has  been 
already  largely  discussed,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  to  make  the 
act  of  a  moral  agent  the  juridical  cause  of  an  event,  the  act  in 

to  the  misfortune  by  his  own  negli-  care  or  caution  would  not,  however, 

gence  or  want  of  ordinary  and  common  disentitle  him  to  recover,  unless    it 

care  and  caution,  that,  but  for  such  were  such  that  but  for  that  negligence 

negligence  or  want  of  ordinary  care  or  want  of  ordinary  care  or  caution 

and  caution  on  his  part,  the  misfortune  the  misfortune  could  not  have  hap- 

would  not  have  happened.  pened,  nor  if  the  defendant  might  by 

^  In  the  first  case  die  plaintiff  would  the  exercise  of  care  on  his  part  have 

be  entitled  to  recover ;  in  the  latter  avoided  the  consequences  of  the  neg- 

not,  as  but  for  his  own  fault  the  mis-  lect  or  carelessness  of  the  plaintiff."  ^ 

fortune  would    not   have   happened.  See  supra,  §  130. 

Mere  negligence  or  want  of  ordinary  ^  See  supra,  §  180-1 SS. 

^Per  Wightman,  J.,  Toff  v.  Wannan,  5  Dethick,  18  Q.  B.  489;  cited  per  Blackbom, 

a  B.  N.  S.  686;   Wetherly  v.  Regent's  J.,  Wyatt  v.  Great  Western  R.  C  6  B.  & 

Canal  Co.  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  2,  8;  Ellis  v.  Lon-  S.  720;  Wise  v.  Great  Western  R.  a  1  H. 

don  &  South  Western  R.  C  2  H.  &  N.  &  N.  68;  Marriott «.  Stanley,  1  Scott  N.  R. 

424;  Martin  «.  Great  Northern  R.  C.  16  C.  882;  Goldthorpe  v.  Hardmans,  18  M.  &  W. 

B.  179  ;  Bridge  v.  Grand  Jimction  R.  C  8  377;  Pardington  v.  South  Wales  R.  C.  11 

H.  &W.  244;  recognized  in  Daviesv.  Mann,  Exch.  892;  Dakin  0.  Brown,  8  C.  B.  92; 

10  M.  &  W.  646;  cited  and  explained  per  Thorogood  «.  Bryan,  8  C  B.  115,  as  to 

Lord  Campbell,  0.  J.,  Dowell  v.  Steam  which  see  per  Williams,  J.,  Tuff  v.  Wannan, 

Kav.  Co.  6  £.  &  B.  195;  Holden  «.  Liver-  2  a  B.  N.  S.  750;  Waito  «.  North  Eastern 

pool  New  Gas  &  Coke  Co.  8  C.  B.  1;  Cas-  R.  C,  E.  a  &  £.  719,  727;  The  Milan,  1 

well  V.  Worth,  6  £.  &  B.  849;  Clayards  v.  Lush.  Adm.  R.  888, 408. 
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.question  must  be  of  such  a  character  that,  if  not  interrupted  by 
causes  independent  of  the  actor's  will,  or  by  the  intervention  of 
other  persons,  it  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  produce  the 
event  in  question.^  Thus,  applying  this  test  to  the  question  of 
contributory  negligence :  An  express  train  is  dashing  along  a  road 
at  full  speed.  A  traveller  drives  his  horse  and  wagon  listlessly 
along  a  cross  road,  neither  looking  up  or  down,  though  there  is 
abundant  warning  in  the  shape  of  sign  boards,  and  though  the 
usual  cautions  are  given,  on  nearing  the  cross  road,  on  the  part 
of  those  directing  the  train.  Such  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
traveUer,  at  a  given  period  of  time,  will  be  the  cause  of  a  col- 
lision,  unless  such  collision  be  avoided  by  the  skill  of  the  en- 
gineer. Supposing  the  engineer  not  capable,  except  at  the  risk 
of  greater  damage,  of  avoiding  the  collision,  then  the  traveller's 
n^ligence  is  the  juridical  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  this  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  it  is  the  proximate  cause. 

§  303.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  such  a  question,  to  distin- 
guish between  juridical  causes  and  conditions ;  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  scholastic  jurisprudence,  between  proximate  causes, 
and  remote  causes.^  R^arding  juridical  cause  as  here  convertible 
with  proximate  cause,  and  condition  as  convertible  with  remote 
cause,  the  distinction  may  be  stated  as  follows :  A  traveller 
leaves  home  in  the  morning  for  a  distant  point,  in  reaching  which 
by  the  nearest  line  he  must  cross  a  railroad  on  a  level,  though 
by  making  a  detour  of  a  mile  he  could  cross  it  on  a  bridge.  In 
attempting  the  level  crossing  he  is  struck  by  a  locomotive  engine. 
His  leaving  home  in  the  morning  is  a  condition  of  this  collision, 
but  it  is  not  its  juridical  cause.  So  his  taking  the  level  crossing 
is  another  condition  of  the  collision,  but  is  not  its  juridical  cause, 
if  the  level  crossing  is  on  a  public  road  usually  travelled.  Or, 
to  take  another  illustration,  a  merchant  selling  kerosene  is  the 
condition,  but  not  the  cause  of  this  fluid  igniting  in  a  rail- 
way train  in  which  it  is  forwarded  to  a  distant  market.  But 
if  this  merchant  packs  this  inflammable  fluid  so  negligently  that, 
unless  peculiar  care  is  given  to  it  by  the  carrier,  it  will,  under 
certain  circumstances,  explode,  and  then  sends  the  package  to 
the  carrier  virithout  notice  of  its  contents,  then  this  act  of  the 
merchant  is  the  juridical  cause  of  the  subsequent  explosion,  and 

1  Supra,  S§  78,  87;  infra,  §823.  *  See  sapra,  §  85. 
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the  merchant  (independently  of  the  question  of  his  own  liability 
in  a  suit  against  himself)  cannot  recover  from  the  carrier,  in  a 
suit  against  the  latter,  for  nonperformance  of  the  latter's  duty  of 
carriage.  Hence  may  ,ee  state  as  a  general  principle  that,  in 
order  to  defeat  recovery  of  damages  arising  from  the  defendant's 
negligence,  tiie  plaintiff's  negligence  must  have  been  the  proxi- 
mate and  not  the  remote  cause  of  the  injury ;  in  other  words, 
must  be  its  juridical  cause,  and  not  merely  one  of  its  conditions.^ 
§  304.  7}he  plaintiffs  ob  a  rule^  muH  be  one  to  whom  the  alleged 
contributory  negligence  is  imputable^  inuluding  herein^  (1)  per9on9 
who^  in  a  sudden  emergency^  are  paralyzed  by  terror^  or  confused 
by  the  immediate  necessity  of  choosing  between  two  perilous  alterna^ 
tives.  —  Suppose  a  traveller,  not  n^ligently  on  a  railway  track, 
suddenly  finds  a  train  rushing  towards  him,  and  in  seeking  in  his 
terror  to  escape  it  takes  refuge  on  another  track,  where  he  is 
struck  by  a  train  which  he  had  not  been  in  a  position  to  notice  ? 
Is  he  chargeable  with  negligence  in  not  reasoning  coolly  and 
wisely  in  the  terror  of  an  emergency  for  which  he  is  in  no  way 
responsible  ?  The  answer  is,  he  is  not ;  and  hence,  if  the  collid- 
ing train  is  chargeable  with  negligence,  it  cannot  defend  itself  on 
the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  contributed  to  the  result.  He  did 
not,  for  that  which  he  did  when  thus  confused  or  paralyzed  can- 
not be  imputed  to  him  as  a  &ult.^  So  in  injuries  occurring  to  a 
passenger  who  jumps  in  terror  from  a  coach  or  car  when  sud- 
denly told  of  periL  If  this  terror  was  caused  by  the  defendant, 
the  defendant  cannot  set  up  the  plaintiff's  imprudence  as  a  de- 
fence.^ As  a  rule,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  a  person  is  not 
chargeable  with  contributory  negligence,  who,  when  unwarned 
peril  comes  on  him,  suddenly  acts  wildly  and  madly .^  For 
persons  in  great  peril  are  not  required  to  exercise  all  the  presence 
of  mind  and  care  of  a  prudent,  careful  man ;  the  law  makes 


^  Supra,  §  85;  Freedham  v.  Saa 
FraaciBco  R.  R.  87  Cal.;  Kline  v. 
Cent  Pac.  R.  R.  Co.  Ibid.  400 ;  Flynn  v. 
San  Francisco  R.  R.  40  Cal.  14 ;  Mur- 
phy V.  Deane,  101  Mass.  466 ;  Trow  o. 
Yt.  Cent.  R.  R.  24  Vt  487 ;  Bii^  v. 
Gardiner,  19  Connect  507;  Johnson 
V.  Hudson  Riv.  R.  R.  Co.  20  N.  Y.  65. 

*  Indianapolia,  &c.  R.  R.  v.  Carr,  85 
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Ind.  510,  and  cases  cited  supra,  §  89, 
98,  94,  95,  and  infra,  §  877. 

•  Frink  V.  Potter,  17  HI.  406;  R.  v. 
Rtts,  C.  &  M.  284;  Whart.  Crim. 
Law,  7th  ed.  §  941a.  See  supra,  § 
98,  for  other  cases. 

«  Stokes  V.  Saltonstall,  18  Peters, 
181 ;  Buel  v.  N.  Y.  C.  B.  R.  81  N.  Y. 
814. 


BOOK  I.]  WHEN  PLAINTIFF  IS  NOT  A  FBEE  AGENT.  [§  805. 

allowances  for  them,  and  leaves  the  circumstances  of  their  con- 
duct to  the  jury.^ 

§  805.  Tet,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  as  to  cases  such 
as  these,  the  question  may  still  arise  whether  the  plaintiff's 
distracted  action  may  not  in  some  degree  modify  the  case  on  the 
merits,  though  not  operating  to  defeat,  by  way  of  a  constructive 
estoppel,  the  plaintiff's  claim  in  toto.  It  is  clear,  for  instance, 
that  in  a  case  such  as  that  just  put,  the  traveller  struck  by  the 
second  train,  while  he  was  seeking  to  avoid  the  first,  is  not 
chargeable  with  contributory  n^ligence.  Yet  at  the  same  time, 
recollecting  how  sudden  must  have  been  his  appearance  in  front 
of  the  colliding  train,  is  the  latter  chargeable  with  negligence  in 
not  avoiding  him  ?  We  must  keep  firmly  in  mind  that  this 
is  not  a  question  of  contributory  n^ligence,  and  that  to  class 
such  a  case  under  the  head  of  oontributQry  negligence  is  a  mis- 
take calculated  to  mislead.  But  though  the  doctrine  of  con- 
tributory n^Ugence  is  here  in  no  case  involved,  we  are  not  to 
fall  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  disregarding  the  principle  that 
the  liability  of  the  colliding  train,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
determinable  by  the  test  so  often  heretofore  announced,  —  that 
of  the  diligent  and  skilful  business  man.  What  would  a  diligent 
and  skilful  engineer  do  under  such  circumstances  ?  Would  he, 
in  the  surprise  of  the  moment,  be  able  to  arrest  the  train  without 
risking  its  safety?  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the 
traveller's  wildness  or  confusion  of  action  is  not  imputable  to  him 
as  negligence,  it  is  an  important  fact  in  determining  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  railroad.    An  engineer  not  having  notice  of  the   \ 

^  6.  &  C.  U.  B.  R.  Co.  v.  Yarwoody  fact  would  have  received  no  injury 

17  HI.  509;  Johnson  v.  W.,  C.  &  P.  B.  from  remaining  in  her  position  on  the 

B.  70  Fa.  St.  857.  walk. 

In  Coulter  v.  Am.  Un.  Exp.  Co.  5  Mullin,  P.  J. :  <<  If  the  defendant's 
Lansing,  67,  the  plaintiff,  while  walk-  driver  drove  on  to  the  sidewalk,  on 
ing  upon  the  sidewalk,  was  alarmed  which  the  plaintiff  was  walking,  in  a 
by  the  rapid  driving  of  the  defend-  rapid  manner,  and  near  enough  to 
ant's  express  wagon  upon  the  side-  give  her  reason  to  deem  herself  in 
walk  behind  her,  so  near  as  to  give  danger,  and  if,  under  this  belief,  she 
her  reason  for  a  belief  that  she  was  in  instinctively  jumped  against  the  wall 
danger,  and,  in  springing  on  one  side,  and  injured  herself,  the  defendant  is  * 
struck  and  injured  herself  against  a  liable,  and  the  plaintiff  was  not  charge- 
side  wall.    It  was  held  that  the  jury  able  with  negligence."    Buel  v.  N.  Y. 

might  award  her  damages  against  the  Central  B.  K  81  N.  Y.  814 

defendant,  and  even  although  she  in  See  infra,  §  877. 
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plaintiff^B  mental  state  may  reasonably  expect  him  to  avoid  the 
track ;  and  under  such  circumstances  the  engineer  may  not  be 
liable  for  the  collision. 

§  306.  Perso-ns  of  unsound  mind^  and  drunkards.  —  What  has 
just  been  said  applies  equally  to  persons  of  unsound  mind.^ 
Negligence  is  not  imputable  to  them,  and  the  law  intervenes  to 
protect  them,  at  least  as  tenderly  as  it  does  persons  capable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves.  Pati  quis  injuriam^  so  humanely 
speaks  Ulpian,  etiamsi  non  sentiat^  potest^  and  under  this  head  this 
great  junst  enumerates,  among  other  cases,  that  of  the  furiosus^ 
or  person  of  deranged  mind.  Yet  if  this  mental  disturbance  is 
caused  by  the  sufferer's  own  fault,  there  may  be  circumstances  in 
which  such  disturbance  may  be  viewed  as  the  juridical  cause  of 
the  casualty.^  But  here,  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned  of  the 
traveller  distracted  by  sudden  terror,  the  fact  of  such  distraction, 
with  the  sudden  incoherence  of  action  in  which  it  exhibits  itself, 
is  a  circumstance  to  be  considered  in  determining  the  negligence 
of  the  defendant.  And  again,  an  engineer,  seeing  a  man  ahead  of 
him  apparently  compos  mentis^  may  reasonably  expect  him  to  avoid 
the  track,  and  hence  may  not  be  guilty  of  negligence  if  a  collision 
occur.  On  the  other  hand,  an  engineer  who  sees  a  helpless  per- 
son incapable  of  moving  on  the  track,  is  guilty  of  negligence 
if  he  does  not  make  all  prudent  efforts  to  avoid  the  collision.^ 

§  807.  Persons  deprived  of  their  senses.  —  The  same  reason- 
ing applies  to  persons  deprived  of  their  senses,  e.  g.  those  who 
are  deaf  or  blind.*^  Whether,  in  this  view  of  the  law,  a  blind 
man  is  guilty  of  negligence  in  attempting  to  cross  a  bridge,  which 
was  defective  for  want  of  a  rail,  without  a  guide,  is  a  question  for 
the  jury.®  At  the  same  time  there  are  cases  in  which  a  person 
knowing  his  incapacity  is  chargeable  with  negligence  should  he 
put  himself  in  a  position  in  which  danger  is  probable,  without 
means  on  his  part  to  avert  it.  Thus  it  has  been  held  to  be  neg- 
ligence for  a  deaf  person  to  drive  an  immanageable  horse  across  a 
railroad  track  when  a  train  is  approaching.     It  is  his  duty,  it  was 

1  See  Chic  &  A.  R.  K  r.  Gregory,        *  Telfer  r.  Northern  R.  R,  80  N.  J. 

5S  HI.  226.     See  supra,  §  87, for  other  188;  Schieshold  v.  R.  R.  40  Cal.  447; 

cases.  infra,  §  889  a. 

*  L.  8.  §  1-4.  D.  de  injur.  47.  10.  *  See  Illinois  Cent  R.  R.  v.  Buck- 

*  Thorp  V.  Brookfield,  86  Connect  ner,  28  111.  299;  Ch.  &  R.  I.  R.  R.  v. 
820;  Toledo,  P.  &  W.  R.  R.  v.  Rilej,  McKean,  40  111.  218. 

47  m.  514.  '  Sleeper  t\   Sandown,   52  K.  H. 

272  2^^-    See  infra,  §  889  a. 
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said,  to  keep  a  look-out  and  avoid  the  danger ;  and  it  is  no  excuse 
that  the  horse,  in  crossing,  turned  and  ran  up  the  track  ahead  of 
the  engine,  or  was  driven  there  to  avoid  it.^  And  so  a  drunken 
man,  who  drives  recklessly,  cannot  defend  his  reckless  driving  by 
setting  up  drunkenness.^ 

§  308.  Persons  acting  under  superior  duty.  —  A  person  acting 
under  a  sense  of  duty  of  such  a  high  and  absorbing  nature  as  to 
make  him  for  the  time  unconscious  as  to  danger,  may  in  like 
manner  cease  to  be  so  juridically  responsible  as  to  be  capable  of 
contributory  negligence.  Of  this  we  have  an  interesting  illustra- 
tion in  a  New  York  case,  where  the  evidence  was  that  the  plain- 
tiffs' intestate,  seeing  a  little  child  on  the  track  of  the  defendants' 
railroad,  and  a  train  swiftly  approaching,  so  that  the  child  would 
be  almost  instantly  crushed  unless  an  immediate  effort  was  made 
to  save  it,  thereupon,  in  the  sudden  exigency  of  the  occasion, 
rushed  in  to  save  the  child,  and  succeeding  in  that,  lost  his  own 
life  by  being  run  over  by  the  train.  It  was  held  by  the  appellate 
court,  that  his  voluntarily  exposing  himself  to  danger,  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  the  child's  life,  was  not,  as  matter  of  law,  neg- 
ligence on  his  part  precluding  a  recovery  .^ 

§  309.  Infants,  —  At  the  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  in- 
fants, so  far  as  they  are  incapable  of  discretion,  fall,  in  this  re- 
spect, within  the  same  category  as  insane  and  distracted  persons, 
and  persons  who  are  deaf  or  blind.  So,  indeed,  Ulpian  expressly 
declares,  in  the  celebrated  passage  from  which  an  extract  has  been 
already  given :  ^^  Sane  sunt  quidam  qui  facere  non  possunt :  ut 
pnta^  furiosu^^  et  impubes  qui  doli  capax  non  est ;  namque  hi  pati 
injuriam  solent,  non  facere,  cum  enim  injuria  ex  affectu  facientis 
consistat,  consequens  erit  dicere,  hos,  sive  pulsent,  sive  convicium 
dicent,  injuriam  fecisse  non  videri.  Itaque  pati  quis  injuriam, 
etiam  si  non  sentiat,  potest."  ^  Nor,  if  the  law  is  that  a  lunatic, 
who  by  his  guardian's  negligence  is  suffered  to  wander  the  streets, 
cannot  be  run  over  negligently  without  redress,  can  we  under- 
stand why  the  same  protection  should  not  be  extended  to  a  child. 
Children  are  to  an  eminent  degree  both  the  present  wards  and 
the  future  guardians  of  the  State  ;  and  the  policy  of  the  law  re- 

^  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Buck-  502.     See  infra,  §  314,  for  opinion  of 

ner,  28  111.  299.  court. 

>  Bee  infra,  §  S32,  402.  *  «  L.  1.  2.  §  8.  D.  de  injur.  47.  10. 
»  rEckert  v.  L.  T.  R.  R.  Co.  43  N.  Y. 
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quires  that  peculiar  tenderness  should  be  exercised  in  extending 
to  them  civil  protection.^  So  clearly  is  this  view  recognized  on 
the  criminal  side  of  the  law,  that  so  far  from  the  neglect  of  par- 
ents or  guardians  being  a  reason  why  a  child  should  be  neglected 
by  others  with  impunity,  it  has  been  held  that  such  neglect,  caus- 
ing injury  to  foundlings  and  outcasts,  is  an  offence  to  which  the 
severest  scrutiny  will  be  applied.* 

§  310.  Cases  of  children  straying  on  a  thoroughfare,  —  A  dis- 
tinction, however,  here  strikes  us,  which  it  is  important  to  keep 
in  mind.  Suppose  a  driver  on  a  thoroughfare  is  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence, and  by  this  negligence  two  persons  are  injured  ;  one  an 
adult,  and  the  other  a  child  who  has  strayed  from  its  parents. 
Can  we  say,  "  the  negligent  running  down  of  the  adult  shall  be 
the  subject  of  a  suit ;  the  negligent  running  down  of  a  child  shall 
not  be  the  subject  of  a  suit  ?  '*  Even  supposing  such  a  discrimi- 
nation to  be  permissible,  can  it  be  applied  ?  An  adult  and  a  child 
abandoned  by  its  parents  are  in  the  same  ship  and  are  lost  by  the 
same  collision.  How,  in  such  a  case,  can  we  say  that  the  colliding 
act  was  negligent  as  to  the  adults  but  non-negligent  as  to  the 
child?  How  can  we,  to  go  back  a  step  further,  transfer  in  such 
cases  the  negligence  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  without 
postponing  the  proximate  to  the  remote  cause?  But,  putting 
aside  these  mere  technical  objections,  again  the  question  meets  us, 
could  the  defendant,  discharging  his  duties  carefully  and  dili- 
gently, have  avoided  injuring  the  child  ?  If  so,  no  amount  of  neg- 
ligence by  the  child's  parents  is  a  defence.  And  such  is  the  view 
taken  by  several  authoritative  American  courts.^ 

^  See  this  fully  argued  in  Wharton's  R.  r.  Kelly,  7  Penn.  St.  872 ;  Rauch  r. 

Cr.  Law,  7th  ed.  §  2508 ;  and  see  also  Lloyd,  SI  Penn.  St.  358;  Penn.  R.  R. 

supra,  §  88,  216.  9.  Spearen,  47  Penn.   St.  300;  Glas- 

«  See  R.  V,  Friend,  R.  &  R  20;  R.  sey  ».  Hestonville,  57  Penn.  St.  172  ; 

V.  Squire,  1  Russ.  C.  &  M.  80,  678;  N.  P.  R.  R.  v.  Mahoney,  57  Penn.  St. 

R.  p.  Bubb,  4  Cox  C.  C.  455;  R  v.  187;  Bellefontaine  &  T.  R.  R.  p.  Sny- 

Smith,  L.  &  C.  607;  10  Cox  C.  C.  82;  der,  18  Ohio  St.  399.     Sec  the  same 

Whart.  C.  L.  §  2529.  view  held  in  Gardner  w.  Grace,  1  F. 

<  Berge  v,  Gardiner,  19  Conn.  507;  &  F.  359. 
Daley  v.  Norwich  R.  R.  26  Conn.  598 ;  In  Pennsylvania,  however,  while 
Bronson  v.  Southbury,  37  Connect,  on  a  suit  by  the  child  the  doctrine 
199;  City  V.  Kirby,  8Minn.  169;  Bo-  of  non-imputability  continues  to  be 
land  9.  Miss.  R.  R.  36  Mo.  490 ;  Whir-  (though  somewhat  hesitatingly)  main- 
ley  V.  Whittemore.  1  Head,  620;  Rob-  tained,  it  i»  held,  and  properly,  that 
inson  ».  Cone,  22  Vt.  213;  Penn.  R  when  the  parent  sues  for  loss  of  ser- 
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§  811.  On  the  other  hand,  by  the  courts  of  England,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Indiana,  it  is  held  that  even  if 

Tioes,  then  the  parents'  contributory  this  case  there  was  evidence  that  the 
negligence  may  be  a  bar.  Thus  in  child  was  not  permitted  to  run  at 
1872,  it  was  ruled  that  when  a  child  large  without  a  protector,  and  it  was 
eighteen  months  old  had  usually  been  a  question  for  the  jury  whether  the 
under  charge  of  a  sister  thirteen  years  accident  was  to  be  attributed  to  the 
old,  who  was  away  from  the  child  for  negligence  of  the  parents.  These 
a  short  time,  and  escaped  from  the  parents  were  careful  parents.  A 
house  whilst  the  mother,  to  enable  her  board  at  the  door  prevented  the  child 
to  scrub  the  floor,  had  removed  a  bar^  from  leaving  the  house  of  his  own  ac- 
rier  against  the  child's  escape ;  and  cord.  YHien  abroad  he  was  in  charge 
within  a  few  minutes  the  child  was  of  an  older  sister  between  twelve  and 
run  over  by  a  car  and  killed;  that  in  thirteen  years  of  age.  It  so  hap- 
an  action  by  the  parents,  the  ques-  pened,  however,  that  the  board  was 
tion  of  contributory  negligence  by  removed  temporarily  for  the  purpose 
the  parents  was  for  the  jury.  Pitt&-  of  scrubbing  the  floor.  The  child 
burg,  &c.  R.  R.  r.  Pearson,  J2  Fenn.  watched  his  opportunity  and  escaped. 
(22  P.  F.  Smith)  169.  A  verdict  He  was  immediately  missed,  and  his 
being  had  for  the  plaintiffs,  the  de-  brother  at  once  sent  after  him.  He 
fendants  took  a  writ  of  error,  upon  returned  and  said  that  he  was  playing 
which  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  in  the  alley  with  Lizzie  Orr,  a  little 
delivered  by  Sharswood,  J. :  —  girl  of  the  neighborhood,  between 
"  The  only  question  raised  by  these  seven  and  eight  years  old,  who  was  in 
assignments  of  error,  which  it  is  the  habit  of  playing  with  him.  The 
deemed  necessary  to  discuss,  is,  parents  were  satisfied  that  he  was  safe 
whether,  under  the  evidence,  the  with  her.  In  the  caprice  of  child- 
plaintiffs  below  —  the  parents  of  the  hood  the  little  boy  ran  away  from  her 
child  who  was  run  over  and  killed  by  —  down  the  alley  to  Rebecca  Street, 
the  railroad  car  of  the  defendants  —  where  the  railway  was  —  ran  across 
were  guilty  of  culpable  negligence  in  the  track,  and  in  the  course  of  a  very 
permitting  him  to  run  abroad  in  the  few  minutes  was  run  over.  Now, 
street  without  a  competent  protector,  whether  Lizzie  Orr  was  a  competent 
It  was  undoubtedly  settled  very  prop-  protector,  whether  the  parents  ought 
erly  in  Glassey  v,  Hestonville  Passen-  to  have  been  satisfied  when  informed 
ger  Railway  Ca  7  P.  F.  Smith,  172,  that  he  was  with  her,  were  questions 
that  if  the  parents  permit  a  child  of  for  the  jury.  Children  of  that  age  — 
tender  years  to  run  at  large  without  a  more  especially  girls  —  are  often  suffi- 
protector  in  a  city  traversed  constantly  ciently  prudent  and  thoughtful  to  be 
by  cars  and  other  vehicles,  they  fail  intrusted  with  the  care  of  young  chil* 
in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  dren.  Persons  in  the  condition  of 
and  are  guilty  of  such  negligence  life  of  these  parents  cannot  afford  to 
as  precludes  them  from  a  recovery  employ  servants  to  look  after  their 
of  damages  for  any  injury  resulting  children.  Their  necessary  domestic 
therefrom.  If  the  case  is  barely  such,  duties  prevent  them  from  being  con- 
the  negligence  is  a  conclusion  of  law,  stantly  on  the  watch  themselves.  We 
and  ought  not  to  be  suSmitted  to  the  agree  that  *  to  say  it  is  negligence  to 
determination  of  the  jury.    But  in  permit  a  child  to  go  out  and  play 
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negligence  productive  of  injury  be  proved  in  such  case,  a  child 

cannot  be  permitted  to  recover  for  such  injury  if  it  be  shown 

without  it  is  accompanied  by  a  groum  the  charge  recited  in  the  fourth  assign- 
attendant,  would  be  to  hold  that  free  ment  the  judge  said,  *  that  the  fact  that 
air  and  exercise  should  only  be  en-  the  child  is  found  in  the  street  affords 
joyed  by  the  wealthy,  who  are  able  to  a  strong  presumption  of  negligence  on 
employ  such  attendance,  and  would  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs.  You  will 
amount  to  a  denial  of  these  blessings  therefore  consider  whether  the  mother 
to  the  poor.'  OTlaherty  v.  Union  took  reasonahU  care  of  the  child;  if 
R.  R.  Co.  5  Am.  Law  Times,  42.  Mr.  she  did  not,  it  was  negligence.'  To 
Justice  Agnew  has  made  a  similar  ob-  suffer  a  child  to  wander  on  the  street 
servation  in  Kay  r.  The  Pennsylvania  has  the  sense  of  permit.  If  such  per- 
Railroad  Co.  15  P.  F.  Smith,  277  :  mission  or  sufferance  exist  it  is  negli- 
*  Here  a  mother,  toiling  for  daily  gence.  This  is  the  assertion  of  a  prin- 
bread,  and  having  done  the  best  she  ciple.  But  whether  the  mother  did 
could,  in  the  midst  of  her  necessary  suffer  the  child  so  to  wander  is  a  matter 
employment,  loses  sight  of  her  child  of  fact,  and  is  the  subject  of  evidence, 
for  an  instant,  and  it  strays  upon  the  and  this*  must  depend  upon  the  care 
track.  With  no  means  to  provide  a  she  took  of  her  child.  Such  care  must 
servant  for  her  child,  why  should  the  be  reasonable  care,  dependent  on  the 
necessities  of  her  position  in  life  at-  circumstances.  This  is  a  fact  for  the 
tach  to  the  child  and  cover  it  with  jury.  If  she  did  not  exercise  this  care 
blame  ?  '  Thai  indeed  teas  an  action  she  was  negligent.  What  more  than 
bjf  the  childy  in  which  the  negligence  of  this  can  be  demanded  of  her.  When 
the  parent  woiUd  perhaps  be  no  defence ;  a  railroad  runs  through  a  populous 
but  we  may  ask  with  equal  propriety,  city  has  the  company  a  right  to  exact 
why  should  the  necessities  of  the  par-  a  harder  measure,  and  are  we  to  say, 
ents'  position  cover  them  with  blame  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  the  citizens 
if  they  have  done  all  in  their  circum-  are  to  be  imprisoned  in  their  houses, 
stances  they  could  do  ?  "  or   their   children    caged  like  birds 

See  also  Kay  v.  Penn.  R.  R.  65  Penn.  otherwise  it  is  negligence  ?  Is  it  neg- 

St  (15  P.  F.  Smith)  369.  ligence  for  the  poor  who  congregate 

In  1874,  in  Phil.  &  Reading  R.  R.  these  crowded  .streets,  unless  even  in 
V.  Long  (repoi*ted  in  the  Legal  Int.  the  summer's  heat  they  live  shut  up  in 
for  March  6, 1874),  Judge  Agnew  thus  the  noisome  vapors  of  their  closed  ten- 
speaks  :  —  ements,  without  a  breath  of  healthy 

**  There  can  be  no  just  complaint  air?  Is  this  the  life  they  must  lead,  or 

against  that  part  of  the  charge  recited  be  adjudged  to  be  negligent  ?   This 

in  the  fourUi  assignment.     It  does  mother  gave  her  child  a  piece  of  bread 

not  contradict  the  answer  to  the  de-  to  satisfy  it,  closed  the  kitchen  door  to 

fendant*s  fourth  point.    The  learned  keep  it  in,  and  went  to  the  next  room 

judge  affirmed  all  his  points,  including  to  scrub  the  oil-cloth  on  the  floor,  and 

the  fourth,  stating  that  it  is  negligence  before  her  labor  was  finished,  and  in 

and  would  prevent  a  recovery  for  par-  less  than  five  minutes,  the  mangled 

ents  to  suffer  an  infant  less  than  two  body  of  her  little  one  was  brought  in 

years  and  two  months  old  to  wander  and  laid  before  her.    We  have  no  rea- 

upon  a  railroad  track  when  trains  are  son  to  believe*  that  her  love  fur  her 

constantly  passing.    In  that  part  of  child  was  less  than  that  of  the  more 
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that  his  parents,  by  negligently  suflfering  him  to  run  at  large, 

put  him  in  the  way  of  being  thus  harmed.^ 

faTored  of  her  sex,  having  servants  at  sentinel  on  the  tender.     The  court 

their  beck.    Because  the  child  man-  held  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  recover, 

aged  to  lift  the  latch  and  momentarily  In  delivering  the  opinion,  the  district 

disappeared,  are  we  to  say  this  was  court,  among  other  things,  says:  'If, 

ne^gMgence  perse,  find  that  she  suffered  however,  this  was  an  action  by  the 

her  child  to  wander  into  the  street  ?  father  to  recover  damages  for  the  death 

What  sort  of  justice  is  that  which  tells  of  the  child,  a  very  different  question 

the  mother  agonizing  over  her  dying  would  be  presented.     It  would  proba* 

child.  Your  negligence   caused   this,  bly  be  held  that  it  was  negligence  to 

You  suffered  your  child  to  run  into  suffer  an  infant  to.  be  on  the  streets 

the  jaws  of  death.     We  cannot  per-  without  a  care-taker,  and  he  could 

ceive  any  fault  in  the  railroad  com-  not  hold  the  defendants  responsible, 

pany.    A  speed  of  eight  miles  an  hour  whether  he  had  appointed  a  care-taker 

along  this  populous  thoroughfare  was  who  was  negligent,  or  left   the  child 

all  right.    We  can  indorse  no  such  to  roam  at  large  without  one.     To  a 

cruel  doctrine ;  but  we  must  say,  as  was  child  of  plaintiff  ^s  years  no  contrtbu' 

said  in  Eay  v.  Railroad  Company,  the'  tory  negligence  can  be  imputed,  .... 

doctrine  which  imputes  negligence  to  She    is  not  precluded  from  recovery 

a  parent  in  such  a  case  is  repulsive  to  against  one  joint  tort-feasor,  by  showing 

our  natural  instincts,  and  repugnant  to  that  others  have  borne  a  share  in  it,* 

the  condition  of  that  class  of  persons  This  opinion  was  fully  approved,  and 

who  have  to  maintain  life  by  daily  toil,  the  judgment  affirmed  in  the  supreme 

16  P.  F.  Smith,  276."  court. 

In  B.  &  I.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Snyder,  18  0.  "  The  foregoing  are  all  the  leading 
St.  414,  Welch,  J.,  said :  "  But  the  most  authorities  on  the  subject.  Upon  care- 
important  case  to  be  considered  is  that  ful  review  of  them,  we  are  inclined  to 
of  the  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Mahoney,  57  Penn.  follow  those  where  the  principle  of  im- 
St.  187.  It  is  important,  because  it  puted  negligence  has  been  denied.  It 
is  elaborately  argued  and  considered,  follows,  of  course,  that  there  is  no  er- 
and  because  it  is  almost  identical  with  ror  in  this  judgment.  Indeed,  it  seems 
the  case  at  bar.  The  plaintiff  was  a  to  us  the  same  result  must  be  reached 
child  of  four  years,  who  had  been  run  in  the  present  case,  whether  the  prin- 
over  by  an  engine  and  tender  passing,  ciple  contended  for  be  adopted  or  re* 
with  the  tender  in  front,  slowly  through  jected.  The  injury  here  was  within 
a  street  in  the  vicinity  of  several  the  ordinary  and  probable  sequence  of 
schools.  The  child  was  unattended,  but  events,  a  result  of  the  defendant's 
its  aunt,  in  attempting  its  rescue,  was  negligence.  It  might  reasonably  have 
guilty  of  negligence  which  contributed  been  anticipated.  There  was  danger 
to  the  accident,  resulting  in  her  death  of  its  happening,  such  as  an  ordinarily 
and  the  injury  to  the  child.  The  fault  careful  and  prudent  person  might  have 
of  the  railroad  company  consisted  in  apprehended,  and  would  be  Hkdy  to 
so  piling  the  wood  upon  the  tender  as  apprehend,  as  a  possible  result  of  any 
to  obstruct  the  engineer's  view  ahead,  relaxation  of  vigilance  and  care.*' 
and  in  the  engineer's  failing  to  look  ^  Singleton  v.  £.  C.  R.  R.  7  C.  B. 
out,  as  he  might  have  done  through  a  (N.  S.)  287;  Waite  t7.  N.  £.  R.  R.  2 
window,  upon  the  track,  or  to  place  a  B.  &  E.  719 ;  Mangan  v.  Atherton,  L. 
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§  812.  The  English  law  on  this  point  presents  an  extraordi- 
nary contrast.     On  the  one  side  it  is  held  that  the  negligence  of 

R.  1  Exch.  239;  Holly  v.  Gas  Co.  8  by  the  defendant  in  a  street  in  Bos- 
Gray,  1 28  ;  Callahan  v.  Bean,  9  Allen,  ton,  eyidence  offered  by  the  plaintifT 
401 ;  Wright  v.  Street  K  R.  4  Allen,  tended  to  show  that  the  plaintiff,  three 
288  (though  see  Lynch  v.  Smith,  104  and  a  half  years  old,  was  sent  by  his 
Mass.  52) ;  Hartfield  v.  Roper,  21  mother,  with  his  brother,  nine  years 
Wend.  615;  Lehman  v,  Brooklyn,  29  old,  a  short  distance  from  home  for 
Barb.  284 ;  Mangum  v,  Brooklyn  City  some  wood ;  that  the  plaintiff  took 
R.  R.  36  Barb.  529 ;  Bank  v.  Broad-  some  wood  on  his  arm,  and  the 
way  K  K  49  Barb.  529;  Flynn  v.  brother  took  some  in  a  basket;  that 
Hatton,  4  Daly,  552  ;  S,  C.  48  How.  they  started  across  a  street,  thp  plain- 
Pr.  333 ;  Ross  v.  Innis,  26  111.  259;  tiff  being  about  ten  feet  in  front  of  his 
Chicago  V.  Starr,  42  III.  174  (though  brother;  and  that,  while  thus  cross- 
see  Pitts.,  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  V.  Bum-  ing,  the  plaintiff  was  negligently  run 
stead,  48  III.  221);  Pitts.,  F.  W.  &  C.  over  by  the  defendant.  Held,  that  a 
R.  R.  V.  Vining,  27  Ind.  513;  L.  &  I.  R.  ruling  that  this  evidence  disclosed 
R.  t;.  Huffman,  28  Ind.  287;  Jefferson-  such  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
ville  R.'  R.  r.  Bowen,  40  Ind.  545.  plaintiff's  mother  and  brother  as  to 
The  Scotch  law  is  declared  to  coin-  prevent  the  plaintiff's  recovery  against 
cide  with  the  above  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  defendant,  was  incorrect.  MuUi- 
in  his  work  on  Negligence,  §  81.  But  gan  v,  Curtis,  100  Mass.  512. 
this  may  be  because  he  fails  to  take  in  In  an  action  against  a  hackman  for 
the  distinction,  noticed  in  the  text,  negligently  driving  horses  over  a  child 
between  a  straying  child  injured  by  four  years  and  seven  months  old,  and 
the  negligence  of  a  heedless  driver,  of  the  average  ability  and  intelligence 
and  a  meddlesome  child  playing  with  of  children  of  the  age  of  five  years  at- 
machinery  which  is  not  negligently  tending  the  public  schools,  who  was 
exposed.  crossing  a  street  on   his  way  home 

In  Brown  v.  £.  &  N.  A.  R.  R.  58  from  school  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 

Me.  384,  Appleton,  C.  J.,  said :  —  dent,  the  question  whether  the  child's 

....*'  If  a  child  is  of  too  tender  parents  were  negligent  in  permitting 

an  age  to  be  permitted  to  go  in  the  him  to  return  from  school  alone,  and 

streets  without  the  attendance    and  in  so  doing  to  cross  the  street  at  the 

supervision  of  those  having  him  in  time  when  and  place  where  he  was  in- 

charge,  their  negligence  and  want  of  jured,  is  for  the  jury.  Lynch  v.  Smith, 

due  care  will  have  the  same  effect  in  104  Mass.  52. 

preventing  the  maintenance  of  an  ac-  In  this  case  it  was  further  ruled, 

tion  for  an  injury  occasioned  by  the  that  on  the  issue  whether  a  child  four 

neglect  of  another  as  would  the  plain-  years  and  seven  months  old,  and  *'  as 

tiff's  want   of   care,  if  he  were  an  intellicrent  as  the  average  of  children 

adult."     As  will    be  seen,  however,  in  his  school  five  years  of  age,  but 

the    case  was    decided    on    another  rather  small  for  that  age,"  who  in 

point  crossing  a  street  on  his  way  home 

The  following  decisions  will  serve  from  school  suffered  an  injury  by  the 

to  illustrate  the  summary  in  the  text :  negligence  of  another  traveller,  was 

In  an  action  by  an  infant,  to  recover  using  due  care  when  he  was  injured, 

for  injuries  caused  by  being  run  over  the  opinion  of  his  school-teacher  as  to 
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a  person  having  charge  of  a  young  child  is  the  negligence  of  the 
child,  and  imputable  to  the  child,  and  that  there  is  no  redress  if 

his  capacity  to  exercise  such  care  is  words,  the  ordinary  care  of  school- 
inadmissible  in  evidence.  children. 

It  was  said  that  if  the  parents  of  a  *'  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  be- 
child  were  not  negligent  in  permitting  cause  a  parent  negligently  suffers  a 
him  to  cross  a  street  alone,  and  while  child  of  tender  age  to  cross  a  street, 
crossing  he  was  injured  by  the  negli-  that  therefore  the  child  cannot  re- 
gence  of  another  traveller,  it  is  suffi-  cover.  If  the  child,  without  oeing 
cient  to  entitle  him  to  recover  for  the  able  to  exercise  any  judgment  in  re- 
injury, if  he  was  using  that  degree  of  gard  to  the  matter,  yet  does  no  act 
care  of  which  he  was  capable,  though  which  prudence  would  forbid,  and 
a  less  degree  than  would  be.appropri-  omits  no  act  that  prudence  would  die- 
ate  for  an  adult  to  use  under  like  cir-  tate,  there  has  been  no  negligence 
cumstances ;  and,  even  if  his  parents  which  was  directly  contributory  to  the 
were  negligent  in  permitting  him  to  injury.  The  negligence  of  the  parent 
cross  the  street  alone,  their  negligence  in  such  a  case  would  be  remote.  But 
was  not  contributory,  and  he  may  re-  if  the  child  has  not  acted  as  reasona- 
cover,  if  in  crossing  he  did  no  act  ble  care  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
which  prudence  would  have  forbidden,  of  the  case  would  dictate,  and  the 
and  omitted  no  act  which  prudence  parent  has  also  negligently  suffered 
would  have  dictated,  whatever  was  him  to  be  there,  both  these  facts  con- 
his  physical  or  intellectual  capacity.  curring  constitute  negligence  which 
Chapman,  C.  J.,  said  : —  directly  and  immediately  contributes 
^*  If  the  jury  find  that  the  plaintiff  to  the  injury,  for  which  the  defendant 
was  of  such  capacity  that  he  was  in  ougbt  not  to  be  required  to  make  com- 
the  street  without  negligence,  either  pensation. 

on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  parents,  "  This  principle  was  illustrated  in 
then  the  question  arises,  what  degree  Munn  v.  Reed,  4  Allen,  431.  The 
of  care  he  was  bound  to  exercise.  In  plaintiff,  a  small  child,  was  bitten  by 
Mulligan  v.  Curtis,  100  Mass.  512,  it  a  dog.  It  is  true  that  the  liability  of 
was  held  to  be  a  question  for  the  jury,  the  owner  was  by  statute.  Gen.  Sts. 
whether  a  boy  three  and  a  half  years  c.  88,  §  59.  But  the  question  of  neg- 
old  might  not  without  negligence  be  ligence  arose,  and  it  was  held  that,  if 
trusted  to  go  across  the  street,  accom-  the  mother  of  the  child  was  not  guilty 
panied  by  his  brother  nine  years  old.  of  negligence  in  permitting  the  child 
Certainly  the  jury  could  not  find  that  to  play  with  the  dog,  and  if  the  child 
a  boy  nine  years  old  must  exercise  the  was  bitten  while  using  such  care  as  is 
capacity  of  an  adult.  But  it  was  im-  usual  with  children  of  its  age,  the  ac- 
plied  that,  if  it  was  proper  for  him  to  tion  might  be  maintained.  But  this 
be  there,  it  was  only  necessary  for  him  principle  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
to  exercise  such  capacity  as  he  had.  that  the  child  must  use  the  discretion 
School-children  who  are  properly  sent  of  an  adult.  The  instructions  which 
to  school  unattended  must  use  such  were  given  to  the  jury  in  this  case  re- 
reasonable  care  as  school-children  can.  quired  a  higher  degree  of  care  than 
It  must  be  reasonable  care,  adapted  the  decided  cases  sanction;  and  regard 
to   the   circumstances,  or,   in    other  is  also  to  be  had    to   the  question 

whether  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff 
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the  child  is  negligently  run  over.^     On  the  other  side  it  is  held 
that  though  oysters  are  negligently  placed  in  a  river  bed,  it  is  an 

contributed    to    the   injury.    If  the  killed  was    sent    across    defendant's 

negligence  of  the  child  contributed  to  track  unattended  save  hy  a  child  nine 

his  being  in  the  way  of  the  defend-  and  one  half  years  old ;  and  was  then 

ant*^  horses,  it  contributed  to  the  in-  struck  by  defendant's  car.    It    was 

jury;  but  negligence  which  had  no  held,  by  the  appellate  court,  that  this 

such    effect  would    be    immaterial.''  was  not  per  se  such  negligence    as 

Steell  t7.  Burkhardt,  104  Mass.  59.  would  defeat  a  recovery. 

In  a  New  York  case,  the  plaintiff,  If  the  deceased  child,  it  was  ruled, 

who  was  ten  years  old,  paid  ferriage  exercised  due  care,  and  the  injury  was 

from  New  York  to  H.,  where  she  was  caused  solely  by  the  negligence  of  de- 

safely  carried  by  the  defendant's  ferry  fendant's  driver,  the  defendant  was  li- 

boat.     She  remained  on  board  during  able,  without  regard  to  the  question 

the  return  trip  to  New  York  and  back  whether  it  was  negligence  in  the  par- 

to  H.,  and  no  additional  ferriage  was  ents  to  let  the  child  go  with  so  young 

paid  by  her,  or  asked  from  her.    It  an  attendant.   And  it  was  further  said : 

was  held,  that  the  plaintiff  could  re-  Nor  would  negligence  upon  the  part 

cover  for  injuries  received  while  en-  of  so  young  a  child  as  the  deceased, 

tering  the  ferry  slip  at  H.  the  second  when  there  was  no  negligence  upon 

time,  and  caused  by  the  defendant's  the  part  of  the  parents  or  the  attend- 

negligence.  Doran  v,  £.  R.  Ferr}'  Co.  ant,  absolve  the  defendant  from  liabil- 

S  Lansing,  105.  ity.    "  We  are  of  opinion,"  said  Ra- 

So,  in  another  case  in  the  same  pallo,  J.,  "that  the  refusal  so  to 
state,  the  plaintiff,  an  infant  twelve  charge  was  not  error,  and  that  the 
years  of  age,  travelling  with  his  mother  judge  properly  lefl  it  to  the  jury  to  say 
upon  defendant's  cars,  being  unable  whether  it  was  negligent  *  to  permit 
to  find  a  seat  in  the  car  with  her,  the  little  daughter  between  nine  and 
by  her  permission  went  into  another,  ten  years  of  age  to  take  the  little  boy 
and  there  remained  until  the  train  to  the  drug  store  in  the  way  she  started 
reached  a  station ;  when,  in  the  effort  to  go.'  The  competency  of  the  little 
to  leave  the  car  and  return  to  his  girl  to  act  as  attendant  of  the  deceased 
mother,  he  received  an  injury,  it  was  was  matter  of  judgment.  There  is  no 
held  by  the  appellate  court,  that  it  was  positive  law  by  which  it  can  be  deter- 
not  per  se  a  negligent  act  on  the  part  mined.  She  was  not  of  such  an  ex- 
of  the  mother  to  permit  him  to  go  from  tremely  tender  age  as  to  place  it 
one  car  to  another  under  the  circum-  beyond  a  doubt  that  she  was  incompe- 
stances.  Downs  i;.  N.  Y,  C.  R.  R.  Co.  tent,  and  therefore  it  was  proper  to 
47  N.  Y.  83.  leave  the  question  to  the  jury.     See 

Ihl  V.  The  42d  St  &c.  R.  R.  Co.  Mangum  v.  Brooklyn  R.  R.  Co.  88  N. 

47  N.  Y.  31 7,  was  an  action  brought  Y.  455, 459,  and  Drew  v.  Sixth  Ave. 

to  recover  damages  for  the  death  of  a  R.  R.  Co.  26  N.  Y.  49,  where  it  was 

child  three  years  old,  under  the  pro-  held  not  as  a  matter  of  law  negligent 

visions  of  chapter  450,  Laws  of  1847,  in  a  parent  to  send  a  child  of  the  age 

as  amended  by  chapter  256,  Laws  of  of  eight  years  to  school  without  an  at- 

1849.     It    appeared    that    the  child  tendant.    The  third  and  fourth  re- 

»  Wait©  V.  N.  E.  R.  C,  E.,  B.  &  £.  719. 
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injury  redressible'  by  damages  for  a  vessel  to  negligently  disturb 

them.^     The  child,  were  he  an  oyster,  would  be  protected ;  but 

quests  to  charge  were  fully  covered  by  pieces,  a  fragment  of  which  struck  and 

the  charge  as  given,  and  the  refusal  of  injured  the  child.    It  was  here  held 

the  judge  was   to    charge  otherwise  that  the  raiU*oad  company  were  liable, 

than  he  had  already  charged.    He  had  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.  v,  Bumstead, 

fully  presented  and  submitted  to  the  48  111.  221. 

jury  Uie  questions  of  the  negligence  Still  later,  in  Chicago  &  A.  R.  R. 

of  the  defendant  and  of  the  negligence  58  Illinois,  226,  the  evidence  was  that 

of  the  parents  of  the  deceased,  and  the  a  child  not  quite  five  years  old,  and  of 

grounds  upon  which  negligence  was  diseased  intellect,  strayed  to  a  railroad 

sought  to  be  imputed  to  them,  and  had  track,  which  was  near  the  residence  of 

instructed  the  jury  that  if  they  found  its  parents,  in  the  village  of  Brighton, 

either  of  those  questions  in  favor  of  and  was  seriously  injured  by  a  train  of 

the  defendant,  they  must  render  a  ver-  cars  which  passed  through  the  village 

diet  for  the  defendant.     A  refusal  to  withgreatspeed,  and  without  stopping, 

repeat  these  instructions  was  not  er-  The  mother  of  the  child  had  left  the 

ror."  house  but  a  few  minutes  before  the  ac- 

In  remarkable  conflict  is  Lannen  v.  cident,  to  perform  a  necessary  house- 
Albany  Gas  Light  Co.  46  Barb.  264,  hold  duty,  leaving  the  child  in  the 
where  it  was  said,  that  there  is  "  no  care  of  his  sister,  eight  years  of  age, 
just  or  legal  principle  which,  when  the  and  on  her  return  discovered  that  he 
infant  himself  is  free  from  negligence,  had  strayed  to  the  track,  and  before  she 
imputes  to  him  the  negligence  of  the  could  recover  him  he  was  struck  by 
parent,  when,  if  he  were  an  adult,  he  the  train  and  seriously  hurt.  In  an 
would  escape  it.  This  would  be  ....  action  against  the  company,  it  was 
'  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  that  there 
the  children '  to  an  extent  not  contem-  was  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  either 
plated  in  the  Decalogue,  or  in  the  more  the  mother  or  the  injured  child  ;  but 
imperfect  digests  of  human  law."  that  the  company  was  chargeable  with 

In  Illinois  there  has  been  some  flue-  great  negligence,  in  permitting  one  of 
tuation.  In  an  early  case  (City  v.  its  fastest  trains  to  run  with  unabated 
Major,  18  HI.  860,  hereafter  cited)»  speed  through  the  town,  where  persons 
the  doctrine  of  imputability  seems  to  are  liable  at  all  times  to  be  on  the  open 
be  admitted  and  then  avoided.  So  track,  and  should  be  held  responsible, 
subsequently,  where  a  child  four  years  It  was  further  held,  that  negligence 
old  being  left  temporarily  by  its  mother  cannot  be  imputed  to  a  child  un- 
with  its  sister,  fourteen  years  of  age,  der  five  years  of  age,  especially  to  one 
strayed  a  short  distance  on  a  pri-  of  less  than  ordinary  mental  capacity, 
vate  road  used  by  the  public,  near  And  it  was  further  argued  that  in  such 
a  railway  track,  and  while  there  an  cases  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  par- 
express  train  collided  with  a  push  car  ent  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care, 
on  the  track,  shattering  the  car  into  The  same  rule  should  not  be  applied 

^  Mayor  of  Colchester  v.  Brooke,  7  the  leading  American  authority  for  this 

Q.  B.  877;  Yennell  v.  Garner,  1  Cr.  &  kind  of  imputability,  is  ably  criticised 

Mee.  21.  in  an  article  in  the  American  Law  Re* 

Hartfield  v.  Roper,  21  Wend.  615,  view  for  April,  1870  (VoL  lY.  p.  405). 
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as  a  child,  under  analogous  circumstances  of  neglect,  he  is  with- 
out redress. 

§  813.  It  is  true  that  by  the  courts  holding  to  the  imputabiliiy 
of  the  guardian's  negligence  to  the  child,  the  doctrine  is  often  so 
construed  as  greatly  to  reduce  its  practical  scope.  Thus  it  has 
been  held  not  to  be  contributory  negligence  to  permit  a  child  of 
six  years  old  to  go  out  by  himself  in  a  quiet  street ;  ^  nor  to  permit 
a  child  of  five  yean  old  to  cro&B  without  an  attendant  a  thorough- 
fare in  which  there  is  a  horse  railroad.^  And  it  has  been  con- 
ceded by  the  courts  in  question,  that  as  to  children  capable  of 
observing  and  avoiding  danger,  no  rule  of  law  can  be  laid  down 
which   interferes  with  the   jury  judging  each  case  on  its  own 

to  persons  dependent  for  suppoft  upon  feet  of  her  father's  house,  when  there 

their  labor,  and  to  those  whose  means  was  no  particular  reason  to  apprehend 

enable  the  parent  to  give  a  constant  danger,  and  in  a  street  almost  entirely 

personal  attention  to  the  care  of  chil-  unused,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to 

dren,  or  employ  a  person  for  that  pur-  say,  as  matter  of  law,  that  it  was  neg- 

pose.  ligence  on  the  part  of    the  parent. 

In  California,  the  rule  is  thus  stated  Such  a  rule  would  be  harsh  and  un- 

in  Earr  v.  Parks,  40  Cal.  198  —  Tern-  reasonable,  especially  to  the  poor,  in 

pie,  J. :  .  .  .  .  "  Whether  it  is  negli-  every  town  and  city.     The  evidence 

gence  in  a  parent  or' guardian  to  allow  a  does  not  satisfy  us  that  there  was  even 

child  to  go  unattended  in  the  street  de-  bad  judgment  in  the  plaintiff's  at- 

pends  greatly  upon  the  amount  of  trav-  tempting  to  escape  to  the  corral  for 

el  in  and  the  use  made  of  the  street  as  protection  rather  than  to  the  house;  but 

affecting  the  danger  to  which  one  is  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  even 

exposed  in  being  there.    Unless  there  an  adult  person,  in  time  of  imminent 

is  some  unusual  exposure  to  danger,  danger,  is  negligent,  unless  he  takes 

however,  we  do  not  apprehend  that  it  every  precaution  that  a  careful  calcu- 

could  be  seriously  contended  that  there  lation  afterward  will  show  he  might 

is  any  negligence  whatever  in  allowing  have  taken.    She  had  no  time  to  meas- 

a  child  between  ten  and  eleven  years,  ure  and  compare  distances,  or  to  calcu- 

ordinarily  active  and  intenigent,  to  be  late  whether  she  would  gain  time  by 

in  the  street.    Except  where  the  exer-  retreating  in  one  direction  rather  than 

cise  of  judgment  or  strength   is  re-  another,  even  though,  as  a  mathemat- 

quired,  such  children  are  perhaps  as  ical  problem,  it  was  very  easy  of  solu- 

able  to  save  themselves  from  danger  tion.     Upon  the  question  of  contribu- 

as  grown  people.    In  a  street  compar-  tory  negligence  we   see  no  reason  to 

atively  unfrequented,  as  in  this  case,  doubt  the  correctness  of  the  verdict.*' 

we  certainly  should  not  hold  it  evi-  ^  Cosgrove  v.  Ogden,  49  N.  Y.  (4 

dence  of  negligence  even  in  children  Sickels)  255.     See  Karr  v.  Parks,  40 

of  more  tender  years;  and  if  the  injury  Cal.  188. 

had  been  done  to  the  younger  sister  *  Barksdull  v,  N.  O.  &  O.  R.  R.  23 

instead  of  the  elder,  while  walking  in  La.  An.  180. 
the  street  in  the  daytime,  witiun  sixty 
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merits.^  But  this  still  leaves  the  conflict  of  principle  the  more 
sharp.  Is  a  person  who  is  incapable  of  observing  and  avoiding 
danger  without  protection  from  the  negligence  of  others  if  he  is 
^posed  to  such  negligence  by  the  negligence  of  his  immediate 
custodian  ?  Would  not  this  abandon  the  helpless  to  the  crudest 
ill-treatment  without  any  opportunity  of  redress  ?  Would  it  not 
then  be  enough  for  an  underling  nurse  at  a  hospital  who  goes  to 
sleep  instead  of  watching,  to  say  that  the  patient,  incapable  of  car- 
ing for  himself,  was  sent  to  the  hospital  through  the  negligence  of 
his  friends  ?  And  can  we  say  that  the  rash  and  brutal  driving 
over  of  a  child  of  six  years,  which  is  one  of  the  cases  just  cited, 
and  for  which  a  horse-car  company  was  held  liable  because  the 
child  was  comparatively  discreet,  would  have  been  without  re- 
dress had  the  person  driven  over  been  a  child  two  years  of 
age,  or  a  lunatic  escaped  from  a  negligent  guardian?  Is  not 
this  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  negligence  which  we  punish 
when  it  injures  a  person  who  is  capable  of  helping  himself,  we 
will  not  punish  when  it  injures  a  person  who  is  helpless  ?  Does 
not  the  doctrine  here  excepted  to  amount  in  the  concrete  to 
this,  that  if  a  wandering  child  is  under  six  he  may  be  run  down 
with  impunity ;  but  that  if  over  six  he  may  have  redress  ?  Ob- 
serve, that  on  this  issue  of  imputability  the  question  is  not 
•whether,  in  consequence  of  the  incapacity  of  the  child  or  lunatic, 
a  collision  ensued  which  a  prudent  driver  could  not  avoid.  In 
such  cases  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  the  driver  is  irresponsible. 
The  question  is,  negligent  driving  being  assumed,  whether  the 
driver  is  to  be  exonerated  whenever  the  victim  of  his  negligence 
is  a  child  or  a  lunatic  whose  guardian  has  negligently  permitted 
him  to  escape.  No  doubt  that  if  the  guardian  sues  the  driver  for 
damages  for  loss  of  the  child's  services,  the  answer  may  correctly 
be,  "  You  cannot  recover  for  yourself  remuneration  for  your  own 
misconduct."^  But  if  the  party  injured  has  not  himself  been 
negligent,  not  only  is  there  no  principle  of  law  preventing  him 
from  obtaining  redress,  but  the  first  sanctions  of  humanity  re- 
quire that  redress  should  be  exacted.  The  protection  of  the 
helpless  from  spoliation  is  one  of  the  cardinal  duties  of  Christian 

1  Lovett  It.  Salem  R.  R.  Co.  9  Allen,    14  N.  T.  SIO;  Drew  v.  Sixtli  Ay.  R. 
S57 ;  Scbierfield  p.  North  Beach  R.  R.    R.  Co.  26  N.  Y.  49. 
40  Cal.  447  ;  Oldaeld  v.  Harlaem  R.  R.        >  Glassey  v.  Hestonville  R.  R.  57 

Fenn.  172. 
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ciyilization  ;  and  when  those  so  helpless  are  young  children,  this 
duty  is  aided  both  by  the  instincts  of  nature  and  the  true  policy 
of  the  State.  And  in  one  aspect  the  care  to  be  exercised  by  a 
driver  as  a  prudent  and  skilful  business  man  is  in  proportion  to 
the  apparent  helplessness  of  the  object  which  he  sees  on  the  road 
before  him.  A  prudent  and  skilful  driver  has  a  right  to  presume 
that  a  person,  apparently  capable  of  taking  care  of  himself  will 
avoid  the  track,^  and  in  such  a  case  the  driver  is  not  chargeable 
with  negligence  if  a  collision  ensue.  But  a  prudent  and  skilful 
driver  (and  this,  as  the  doctrine  heretofore  so  frequently  vin- 
dicated, is  the  true  test)  will  slacken  his  speed,  if  it  can  be  done 
prudently,  if  he  sees  a  helpless  person  on  the  track ;  and  to  a 
driver  who  does  not  attempt  this,  negligence  is  chargeable.^ 

§  314.  Incompatihility  of  stick  imputability  with  the  protection 
thrown  by  the  law  over  infants  in  other  branches  of  the  law  of  neg- 
ligence.—K  child,  for  instance,  is  negligently  or  improperly  sent 
by  his  guardians  or  parents  to  work  at  dangerous  machinery  in  a 
factory  ;  and  he  is  injured,  when  at  work,  through  the  negligence 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  factory  in  not  properly  advising  the  child 
of  the  danger,  and  putting  round  him  suitable  guards.  Is  the 
proprietor  to  be  exonerated  because  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
the  child  were  negligent  in  thus  sending  the  child  to  work  ?  The 
supreme  court  of  Massachusetts  has,  as  has  been  seen,  sanctioned, 
though  somewhat  falteringly,  the  doctrine  of  imputation ;  but 
when  the  question  came  up  of  a  child  mangled  in  a  factory 
through  the  sordid  negligence  of  those  controlling  the  works, 
the  notion  of  the  imputability  of  the  disaster  to  the  child's  par- 
ents was  not  even  entertained.^  And  in  a  touching  New  York 
case,  already  cited,  the  humanity,  as  well  as  the  strong  juridical 
sense  of  the  judges  of  the  appellate  court,  broke  through  the 
trammels  of  imputation  by  which  in  other  issues  they  had  been 
bound.^  A  little  child  was  on  the  track  of  a  railroad,  with  a 
train  approaching,  and  the  child  would  have  the  next  moment 
been  killed  had  not  the  deceased  rushed  in  and  lost  his  life  in 
saving  that  of  the  child.  ^^  The  important  question  in  this  case," 
said  Grover,  J.,  ^^  arises  upon  the  exception  taken  by  the  defend- 

1  Phil.  &  Read.  R.  R.  v.  Spearen,  47  <  Ckmmbs  v.   New  Bedf.  Cord.  Co. 

Penn.  St.  300 ;  Telfer  v.  North.  R.  R.  102  Mass.  572.     See  other  cases  cited 

SO  N.  J.  188.  supra,  §  216. 

>  See  supra,  §  306-7 ;  infra,  §  889  a.  «  Eckert  9.  R.  R.  43  N.  Y.  502. 
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ant's  counsel  to  the  denial  of  bis  motion  for  a  nonsuit,  made  upon 
the  ground  that  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff's  intestate  con- 
tributed to  the  injury  that  caused  his  death.  The  evidence 
showed  that  the  train  was  approaching  in  plain  view  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  had  he  for  his  own  purposes  attempted  to  cross  the 
track,  or  with  a  view  to  save  property  placed  himself  voluntarily 
in  a  position  where  he  might  have  received  an  injury  from  a  col- 
lision with  the  train,  his  conduct  would  have  been  grossly  neg- 
ligent, and  no  recovery  could  have  been  had  for  such  injury. 
But  the  evidence  further  showed  that  there  was  a  small  child 
upon  the  track,  who,  if  not  rescued,  must  have  been  inevitably 
crushed  by  the  rapidly  approaching  train.  This  the  deceased 
saw,  and  he  owed  a  duty  of  important  obligation  to  this  child  to 
rescue  it  from  its  extreme  peril,  if  he  could  do  so  without  incur- 
ring great  danger  to  himself.  Negligence  implies  some  act  of 
commission  or  omission  wrongful  in  itself.  Under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  the  deceased  was  placed,  St  was  not  wrongful 
in  him  to  make  every  effort  in  his  power  to  rescue  the  child,  com- 
patible with  a  reasonable  regard  for  his  own  safety.  It  was  his 
duty  to  exercise  his  judgment  as  to  whether  he  could  probably 
save  the  child  without  serious  injury  to  himself.  If,  from  the 
appearances,  he  believed  that  he  could,  it  was  not  negligence  to 
make  an  attempt  so  to  do,  although  believing  that  possibly  he 
might  fail  and  receive  an  injury  himself.  He  had  no  time  for 
deliberation.  He  must  act  instantly,  if  at  all,  as  a  moment's 
delay  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  child.  The  law  has  so  high 
a  regard  for  human  life  that  it  will  not  impute  negligence  to  an 
effort  to  preserve  ft,  unless  made  under  such  circumstances  as  to 
constitute  rashness  in  the  judgment  of  prudent  persons.  For  a 
person  engaged  in  his  ordinary  affairs,  or  in  the  mere  protection 
of  property,  knowingly  and  voluntarily  to  place  himself  in  a 
position  where  he  is  liable  to  receive  a  serious  injury,  is  negli- 
gence, which  will  preclude  a  recovery  for  an  injury  so  received  ; 
but  when  the  exposure  is  for  the  purpose  of  saving  life,  it  is  not 
wrongful,  and  therefore  not  negligent,  unless  such  as  to  be  re- 
garded either  rash  or  reckless.  The  jury  were  warranted  in  find- 
ing the  deceased  free  from  negligence  under  the  rule  as  above 
stated.  The  motion  for  a  nonsuit  was,  therefore,  properly  de- 
nied. That  the  jury  were  warranted  in  finding  the  defendant 
guilty  of  negligence  in  running  the  train  in  the  manner  it  was 
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running,  requires  no  discnssion."  It  was  properly  held,  therefore, 
that  a  railroad  is  to  be  held  liable  for  running  over  one  who  seeks 
to  save  a  little  child  on  its  track  whom  it  is  about  negligently  to 
strike.  Independently  of  the  technical  ground  that  liability  for 
negligence  to  one  thus  intervening  to  save  a  wandering  child  in- 
volves liability  for  negligence  towards  the  child  itself,  we  reach 
here  the  broad  principle  that  the  life  even  of  a  ''  little  "  child,  as 
the  child  in  this  case  is  described,  is  regarded  so  tenderly  by  the 
State  that  those  who  expose  themselves  for  its  safety  will  be  pro- 
tected and  their  injuries  redressed.  The  test  given  above  by 
Judge  Grover  is  fit  for  general  application.  The  duty  of  those 
directing  a  train  is,  when  they  see  a  young  child  on  the  path, 
to  use  every  effort  to  save  the  child's  life,  unless  in  so  doing  they 
must  take  measures  which  ^'  constitute  rashness  in  the  judgment 
of  prudent  persons."  And  this  brings  us  back  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  text.  There  is  no  imputability  of  the  parents'  negligence 
to  the  child.  Whether  the  child  was  personally  negligent,  is  to 
be  determined  by  its  own  capacity.^  And  those  directing  the 
train  are  to  be  held  negligent  if  they  could  have  avoided  the 
collision  without  jeopardy  to  the  safety  of  their  passengers.  To 
little  children  on  the  track  they  are  to  exercise  far  greater  caution 
than  to  persons  apparently  sui  juris.  The  latter  may  be  ex- 
pected to  move  off  the  track ;  not  so  the  former.  And  hence 
we  may  cordially  accept  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  the  care  to  be  exerted  to  avoid 
collision  with  an  infant  is  to  be  greater  than  that  in  respect  to 
an  adult.  By  the  adult  there  must  be  given  that  care  and  atten- 
tion for  his  own  protection  that  is  ordinarily  exercised  by  persons 
of  intelligence  and  discretion.  Of  an  infant  of  tender  years  less 
discretion  is  required,  and  the  degree  depends  upon  his  age  and 
knowledge.  The  caution  required  is  according  to  the  maturity 
and  capacity  of  the  child,  a  matter  to  be  determined  in  each  case 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.^  This  view  is  approximated 
in  a  late  case  in  the  supreme  court  of  New  York,  where  a  charge 
to  the  jury  that  a  child  is  sui  juris  bound  to  exercise  the  same 
degree  of  caution,  in  approaching  and  crossing  a  railroad  track, 
to  prevent  injury  from  an  approaching  train,  that  an  adult  is 

^  See  supra,  §  88 ;  and  sec  particu-  *  Railroad  Company  v,  Gladmore, 

larly  R.  R.  v.  Stout,  17  Wall.  657;  15  Wall.  401.     See  also  R.  R.  v.  Stout, 

Gray  v.  Scott,  66  Pa.  St.  345.  17  Wall.  657.    Infra,  §  889  a. 
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bound  to  exercise,  was  held  to  be  erroneous.  It  was  ruled  that 
the  jury  might  in  this  view,  upon  the  evidence,  find  that  a  child, 
seven  years  of  age,  injured  while  attempting  to  cross  a  railroad 
track,  is  not  chargeable  with  n^ligence  that  contributed  to  pro- 
duce the  injury.^  So  in  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  held  negligence 
in  a  company  suddenly  and  without  notice  to  shoot  a  car  over 
a  passage  way  where  a  boy  was  playing,  though  he  had  been  fre- 
quently warned  of  the  danger.^ 

§  315.  Caies  where  a  child  mischievously  meddles  with  a 
machine  or  other  dangerous  agency^  or  with  structures  in  public 
streets.  —  Here  another  phase  of  facts  presents  itself,  and  a  result 
is  reached  which,  though  differing  superficially  from  that  last 
stated,  accords  with  it  in  principle.  In  the  cases  just  mentioned, 
the  railroad  engineer,  or  the  driver  of  a  carriage,  is  held  liable  if 
by  the  exercise  of  due  diligence  he  could  have  avoided  running 
over  the  child.  Supposing,  however,  a  well  is  left  open,  or  ma- 
chinery is  exposed,  and  a  child  is  thereby  damaged  ?  Again  we 
say,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  to  the  contrary,'  that  the 
negligence  of  the  child's  parents  has  nothing  to  do  vnth  the  issue. 
That  issue  is,  waa  it  negligence  to  leave  the  well  or  machinery 
exposed  ?  And  this  issue  must  be  determined  by  the  test 
whether  such  an  exposure  is  consistent  with  the  mode  of  action 
of  a  prudent  and  skilful  business  man.  In  applying  this  test, 
we  must  necessarily  view  the  community  as  a  mass.^  To  make 
an  instrument  that  would  not  be  dangerous  if  tampered  with  by 
a  meddlesome  child,  would  be  impossible ;  and  therefore  a  good 
business  man  does  not  undertake  to  make  a  machine  that  would 
not  be  dangerous  if  tampered  with  by  a  meddlesome  child.  In 
other  words,  it  is  not  part  of  the  diligentia  honi  et  diligentis 
patru(familias  that  he  should  not  construct  a  machine  with 
which  a  meddlesome  child  might  injure  himself  ;  but  it  is  part  of 
the  diligentia  honi  et  diligentis  patrisfamilias  that  he  should  not 
negligently  run  over  a  child  no  matter  how  meddlesome.  And 
so  it  is  part  of  the  diligence  just  spoken  of,  not  to  leave  a  danger- 
ous machine  (which  it  is  not  negligence  to  place  in  a  private 

1  Costello  V,  Syrac.,  B.  &  N.  Y.  Reynolds  r.  Stout,  2  N.  Y.  Supreme 

R.  R.  65  Barb.   92, —disapproving  Ct.  644. 

of  Honegsberger  v.  The  Second  Ave-  '  Gray  t;.  Scott,  66  Pa.  St.  845. 

nue  Railroad  Company,  1  Eeyes,  570,  *  Holly  v.  Bost.  Gas  Light  Co.  8 

and  Warner  v.  The  N.  Y.   Central  Gray,  128. 

Railroad  Co.  44  N.  Y.  465.     See  also  ^  See  supra  §  88,  108,  216. 
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apartment)  in  a  public  street  where  it  may  be  hustled  by  pas- 
sengers or  meddled  with  by  idlers  or  children.^ 

§  816.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  it  has  been  correctly  held 
in  Illinois,  in  a  case  where  a  city  negligently  left  an  open  tank  in 
a  street  into  which  fell  a  young  child,  negligently  suffered  to  go 
at  large,  that  the  city  was  liable.' 

^  See  supra,  §  112;  infra,  §  844.  child   noajr  be    drowned  or  maimed. 

'  City  of  Chicago  v.  Mayor,  18  111.  Such  a  rule  of  law  ought  to  depopu- 

360.  late  a  city  of  all  its  laboring  inhabit- 

'*  The  eighth  instruction,  which  was  ants.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  it 
refused,"  said  Clason,  J.,  '*  was  this :  must  be  left  to  the  jury  to  determine 
If  the  jury  believe  that  the  tank  in  whether  the  parents  of  the  child  have 
question  was  reasonably  safe  and  se-  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  suffering 
cure  for  all  such  persons  as  ordina-  the  child  to  be  in  the  streets.  On  this 
rily  make  use  of  the  streets  of  a  city,  point  the  court  justly  instructed  the 
the  city  is  not  liable  for  an  injury  re-  jury  in  the  last  instruction.  The  jury 
suiting  from  its  insufficiency  to  pre-  were  then  told  that  they  must  believe, 
vent  or  guard  against  an  extraordi-  from  the  evidence,  that  the  defendant 
nary  occurrence  or  accident."  This  was  guilty  of  negligence  which  pro- 
instruction  was  asked,  and,  if  given,  duced  the  injury,  in  not  keeping  the 
would  have  been  understood  in  refer-  tank  in  repair,  and  also  that  its  par- 
ence  to  the  particular  facts  of  this  ents  were  not  guilty  of  negligence; 
case,  and  would  have  been  equivalent  and  in  another  part  of  the  charge  they 
to  instructing  the  jury  that  this  child  were  told  that  the  burden  of  proof 
had  no  business  in  the  streets,  and  rested  on  the  plaintiff  to  show,  not 
that  the  city  was  not  liable  for  negli-  only  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
gently  leaving  the  tank  in  such  a  con-  but  also  that  the  parents  were  not 
dition  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  such  negligent.  We  are  satisfied  that  the 
children  in  the  streets.  Such,  we  ap-  court  committed  no  error  in  its  de- 
prehend,  is  not  the  law,  and  the  court  cision  of  the  questions  of  law  which 
properly  declined  so  to  instruct  the  arose  on  the  trial."  .... 
jury.  A  large  majority  of  children  See  also  Eobinson  v.  Cone,  22  Yt. 
living  in  cities  depend  upon  the  daily  218. 

labor  of  both  parents  for  subsistence,  So  also  where  it  appeared  the  de- 

and  these  parents  are  unable  to  em-  fendant  had  placed  upon  the  sidewalk 

ploy  nurses,  who  may  keep  a  constant  a  number  of  barrels  and  counters,  in  a 

and   vigilant  eye  momentarily  upon  tottering  condition,  occupying  a  con- 

their  children ;  and  we  cannot  hold,  siderable  portion  of  the  walk,  and  in- 

as  a  matter  of  law,  that  every  time  a  terfering  with  a  safe  passage  after 

child,  four  years  of  age,  steps  into  the  night.      One    of    the    counters    was 

street  unattended,  the  mother  is  guilty  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  a 

of  such  negligence  as  would  authorize  boy  of  twelve  years,  in  going  from  his 

every  reckless  or  careless  driver  to  work  to  dinner,  in  passing  put  his 

run  over  and  trample  it  down  with  hands  upon  this  counter,  apparently 

impunity,  or  as  would  authorize  the  making  a  motion  to  jump  on  it,  when 

city  to  expose  traps  and  pit-falls  in  it  fell  on  him,  fracturing  his  leg.    It 

every  corner  of  the  streets,  in  which  a  was  ruled,  that  the  negligence  of  the 
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§  817.  In  an  English  case,^  where  the  defendants  placed  the 
shutter  of  their  cellar  against  the  wall  of  a  public  street,  and 
the  dress  of  a  child  who  was  playing  in  the  street  and  jumping 
off  the  shutter,  caught  the  comer  of  the  shutter  which  fell  upon 
and  injured  him,  it  was  ruled  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable 
to  an  action  by  the  child ;  the  ground  of  the  decision  being  that 
the  leaning  of  a  shutter  against  a  wall  on  a  public  street  is  not  in 
itself  negligence.^ 

§  318.  So,  in  a  case  in  Connecticut,^  where  the  defendant  set 
up  a  gate  on  his  own  land,  by  the  side  of  a  lane,  through  which 
the  plaintiff,  a  child  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age,  with 
other  children  in  the  same  neighborhood,  were  accustomed  to 
pass  from  their  places  of  residence  to  the  highway  and  vice  versa  ; 
the  plaintiff  in  passing  along  such  lane,  without  the  permission  of 
any  one  put  his  hands  on  the  gate  and  shook  it,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  fell  on  him  and  broke  his  leg ;  in  an  action  for  this 
injury,  the  court  instructed  the  jury  that  if  the  defendant  wbs 
guilty  of  negligence,  he  was  liable  for  the  injury,  unless  the 
plaintiff  in  doing  what  he  did  was  guilty  of  negligence  or  mis- 
behavior, or  of  the  want  of  proper  care  and  caution ;  and  in  de- 
termining this  question  they  were  to  take  into  consideration  the 
age  and  condition  of  the  plaintiff,  and  whether  his  conduct  was 
not  the  result  of  childish  instinct  and  thoughtlessness.  After  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held  that  the  charge  was  unexcep- 
tionable. The  result  is  to  be  sustained  on  the  hypothesis  that 
the  jury  found  that  the  gate,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  fenced  a 
road  where  children  were  constantly  passing,  was  not  built  with 
sufficient  care. 

§  319*  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  in  Maine,^  where  the 

defendant  in  placing  the  obstructions  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  counter 

on  the  sidewalk,  and  permitting  them  leaning  against  a  fence,  was,  under  the 

to  remain  there   for  several  weeks,  circumstances    of    this    case,    to   be 

was  much  greater  than  the  careless-  greater  than  that  of  the  city  in  refer- 

ness  of  the  boy.    Kerr  v.  Forgue,  04  ence  to  the  counter.     City  of  Chicago 

111.  482.  V.  Starr,  42  111.  1 74.     Similar  in  prin- 

^  Abbott  r.  Macfie,  and  Hughes  v.  ciple :  City  of  Chester  t*.  Porter,  47 

Macfie,  SS  L.  J.  Ex.  177.  UL  66.    The  decision  is  right,  though 

s  A  similar  case  is  reported  in  Bli-  the  reason  wrong, 
nois,  where  it  was  held  that  the  negli-        *  Birge  v.  Gardiner,  19  Conn.  507. 
gence  of  parents  in  suffering  a  child        *  Brown  v.  E.  &  N.  A.  B.  B.  Co. 

to  stray  away  from  home,  whereby  it  58  Me.  884. 
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evidence  was  that  a  child  of  nine  years,  in  the  daytime,  jumped 
from  a  sidewalk,  lawfully  con8tru<H;ed  by  a  railroad  company  on 
the  side  of  its  railway  bridge,  upon  a  properly  constructed 
draw,  when  the  same  was  being  lawfully  closed,  that  no  liability 
attached  to  the  road.  And  the  conclusion  is  correct  on  the  prin- 
ciple above  expressed.  If  the  railroad  company,  in  view  of  the 
kind  of  travel  likely  to  pass  on  the  walk,  exercised  due  prudence 
in  its  construction,  no  liability  for  negligence  could  arise.  ^*  The 
plaintiff,"  said  Appleton,  C.  J.,  *'  was  nine  years  old.  If  of  age 
to  be  permitted  to  go  in  the  streets  without  parental  or  other 
supervision,  he  must  be  held  responsible  for  a  degree  of  care  and 
prudence  proportionate  to  his  age.  He  was  passing  the  railroad 
bridge.  The  draw  had  been  opened.  When  he  reached  there  it 
was  closing.  The  defendants  were  in  the  exercise  of  their  indis- 
putable right  to  open  and  close.  The  plaintiff  saw  that  every 
second  rendered  his  passage  less  dangerous,  and  that  if  he  would 
but  wait,  it  would  be  accomplished  without  risk,  or  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  danger.  The  defendants  were  in  no  respect  negligent. 
They  were  making  as  rapidly  as  they  could  the  passage  each 
moment  the  safer,  and  were  not  bound  to  anticipate  the  folly  or 
the  rashness  of  others.  If  they  had  stopped  the  motion  of  the 
draw,  the  danger  of  the  plaintiff,  if  he  attempted  to  leap,  would 
have  been  increased.  The  defendants  were  not  required  by  the 
statute  to  have  a  flag  or  flag-man  stationed  at  the  draw  to  give 
notice.  If  they  had  done  so,  neither  the  flag  nor  the  flag-man 
could  have  given  him  greater  information  or  clearer  warning 
than  his  own  vision  gave  him.  It  was  in  the  daytime.  And 
notice  was  unnecessary  when  all  was  known  without  notice.  His 
companions  leaped  upon  the  approaching  draw.  He  followed, 
and,  failing  in  his  attempt,  was  caught  in  the  draw  and  injured. 
While  the  grave  injury  the  plaintiff  received  may  be  regretted, 
no  reason  is  perceived  why  the  defendants  should  be  called  upon 
to  afford  compensation  therefor,  when  they  were  without  &ult 
and  in  the  due  exercise  of  their  chartered  rights.'* 

§  320.  The*  same  reasoning  prevents  us  from  accepting  as 
authoritative  an  English  case,^  where  the  evidence  was  that  the 
defendant  exposed  in  a  public  place  for  sale,  unf enced  and  with- 
out superintendence,  a  machine  which  might  be  set  in  motion  by 
any  passer-by,  and  which  when  in  motion  was  dangerous.     The 

^  Mangan  v.  Atterton,  L.  K.  1  Ex.  289. 
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plaintiff,  a  boy  four  years  old,  by  direction  of  his  brother,  seven 
years  old^^placed  his  fingers  in  the  machine,  while  another  boy 
was  setting  it  in  motion,  and  the  fingers  were  crushed.  It  was 
held  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  maintain  an  action.  But  why  ? 
Was  it  not  negligence  to  leave  a  dangerous  machine  in  a  pubUc 
place,  exposed  to  the  usual  throng  of  visitors  and  passengers  ? 
Certainly  the  rule  is  that  a  person  so  exposing  in  such  a  place 
anything  likely  to  prove  dangerous  if  touched  or  jostled,  even 
by  children,  is  liable  for  the  consequences.^ 

§  321.  So,  also,  we  must  refuse  assent  to  a  New  York  case, 
where  a  child  three  years  of  age  was  injured  by  falling  from  a 
piazza  —  a  part  of  the  private  premises  of  the  family  in  a  tene- 
ment house,  —  known  to  the  child's  parents  to  be  defective  and 
insecure,  by  reason  of  natural  decay ;  and  where  this  was  held 
a  case  of  contributory  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
in  charge  of  a  child  too  young  to  exercise  discretion  to  avoid 
such  a  danger.^  It  may  have  been  that  the  defendant  was  not 
responsible  for  the  repair  of  the  piazza ;  and  if  so  no  negligence 
was  imputable  to  him.  But  if  he  owned  the  tenement  house, 
filled  with  families,  and  was  bound  to  keep  it  in  due  repair,  no 
negligence  of  parents  in  permitting  a  child  to  run  out  on  the 
piazza  could  protect  him,  if  through  his  fault  the  child  fell  from 
the  piazza.  He  knew  to  what  use  the  house  was  to  be  put,  and 
he  was  bound  to  keep  it  in  a  suitable  condition  for  such  use.^ 

§  322.  More  difficulty  arises,  however,  in  respect  to  a  much 
criticised  Massachusetts  case,^  where  it  was  held  that  a  child 
living  in  her  father's  house  could  not  recover  from  a  gas  company 
for  an  injury  occasioned  to  her  at  night  by  the  gas  escaping  from 
the  company's  pipes  in  the  street  opposite  the  house  (over  which 
pipes  neither  child  nor  father  had  any  control),  without  proving 
ordinary  care  both  on  her  own  part  and  on  the  part  of  her  father ; 
and  it  was  further  held,  that  evidence  of  the  father's  neglect  to 
give  to  the  company  notice  of  the  leak  seasonably,  so  that  it 
could  be  repaired  before  night,  was  proper  for  the  consideration 

1  See  this  illustrated,  supra,  §  112  ;  der,  18  Ohio  (N.  S.),  399 ;  Lynch  v. 
and  see  R.  R.  v.  Stout,  17  Wall.  657.  Smith,  104  Mass.  62. 

2  Flynn  v,  Hatton,  4  Daly,  552 ;  ^  Holly  v.  Boston  Gas  Light  Co.  8 
reported  in  full  in  4S  How.  Pr.  888.  Gray,  128.    See  comments  in  4  Am. 

*  See  also  Bronson  v.  Southbury,    Law  Bev.  405. 
87  Conn.  199 ;  B.  &  L  B.  B.  v.  Sny- 
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« 

of  the  jury,  as  tending  to  show  such  want  of  care  as  would  de- 
feat the  action.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  a  prudent  gas  company  only 
to  repair  a  leak  upon  notice,  then  there  was  no  breach  of  duty 
by  the  defendant  in  this  case,  and  hence  iio  liability  for  injuries 
occurring  from  leakage.  But  this  was  an  ordinary  issue  of  culpa 
levis,  with  which  the  question  of  imputability  had  nothing  to 
do.i 

§  823.  Where  the  plaintiff* e  negligence  i$  remote  and  the  de- 
fendant's proximate;  or^  in  other  toords^  where   the  plaintiff* e 
negligence  woe  a  condition  of  the  injury  but  not  its  juridical  cause. 
—  Here  again  we  must  fall  back  on  the  positions  already  taken 
with  r^ard  to  juridical  causation.'    A  person,  it  has  been  seen, 
is  juridically  the  cause  of  an  injury,  if  his  act  (or  omission),  sup- 
posing that  there  is  no  intervention  of  disturbing  independent 
'  moral  agents,  would  be,  according  to  the  usual  course  of  events, 
followed  by  such  injury.     This,  as  is  shown  by  a  distinguished 
contemporary  German  jurist,'  is  the  true  application  of  Aris- 
totle's exposition  of  causation,  which  is  accepted  by  the  Roman 
jurists,  and  is  equivalent  to  the  distinction  between  proximate 
and  remote  causation,  as  expressed  by  Anglo-American  law.    It 
is  not  enough  to  say,  to  apply  this  definition  to  negligence,  that 
if  the  injury  would  not  have  occurred  had  it  not  been  for  the 
plaintiff's  negligence,  then  the  plaintiff's  n^ligence  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  cause  of  the  injury.    Of  multitudes  of  antecedents 
can  it  be  truly  said,  that  if  they  had  not  existed  the  injury  would 
not  have  occurred ;  yet  of  how  few  of  such  antecedents  can  it 
be  said  t^at  they  juridically  caused  the  injury.     A  gas  company, 
to  take  one  of  the  cases  which  the  present  discussion  presents, 
neglects  to  close  a  leaking  pipe,  and  in  consequence  of  the  leakage 
the  plaintiff  is  injured.     Had  the  plaintiff  not  been  in  the  town 
at  the  time, — had  the  plaintiff  never  been  bom,  —  had  there 
been  no  gas  in  the  particular  pipe,  —  had  there  been  no  gas  com- 
pany in  the  particular  town,  — had  gas  never  been  invented,  — 
then  the  injury  would  not  have  occurred.     That  the  plaintiff 
was  in  the  town  at  the  time,  —  that  the  plaintiff  existed,  —  that 
there  was  gas  in  the  leaking  pipe,  — that  there  was  gas  in  the 
town,  —  that  there  was  gas  anywhere, — all  these  are  conditions 

^  Se6  supra,  §  45.  menhange,  Leipzig,  1871.    See  supra, 

>  See  supra,  §  78.  §  802. 

8  Bar,    Lehre   von    Cansalsasam- 
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of  the  plaintifiE's  injury,  without  which  it  would  not  have  ex* 
ifited ;  but  no  one  of  these  is  a  juridical  cause  of  the  injury. 
To  constitute  a  juridical  cause,  therefore,  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
say  that  it  is  enough  that  without  the  existence  of  the  condition 
in  question  the  injury  would  not  have  taken  place. 

§  824.  Nor,  advancing  a  step  further,  can  we  say,  as  has 
already  been  shown,^  that  a  condition  involying  negligence  on 
part  of  the  defendant  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  juridical  cause  of  the 
injury.  The  negligence,  to  make  it  a  juridical  cause,  must  be 
such  that  by  the  usual  course  of  events  it  would  result,  unless 
independent  disturbing  moral  agencies  intervene,  in  the  particu- 
lar injury.  It  may  be  negligence  in  me  to  cross  a  railroad  on 
a  level  when  by  going  a  mile  round  I  could  cross  on  a  bridge. 
Yet  this  negligence,  in  case  I  am  struck  by  a  train,  is  not  the 
juridical  cause  of  the  collision,  if  I  keep  a  good  look-out  when 
I  reach  the  road.  I  may  negligently  leave  my  goods  in  a  ware- 
house ;  but  this  is  not  the  juridical  cause  of  their,  destruction,  if 
such  destruction  comes,  not  as  a  natural  and  usual  result  of  my 
negligence,  but  through  the  negligence  of  another  who  sets  fire 
to  the  warehouse.  In  other  words,  to  put  the  same  doctrine  into 
the  language  made  familiar  to  us  by  the  adoption  of  the  terms 
"  proximate  "  and  "  remote,"  my  "  remote  "  negligence  will  not 
protect  a  person  who  by  ^^  proximate  "  negligence  does  me  an 
injury. 

§  825.  The  Roman  law,  as  expressed  in  the  Code  and  ex- 
pounded by  modem  European  jurists,  takes  this  distinction :  Doltts 
(and  by  this  we  may  understand  gross  negligence  as  well  as 
fraud)  cuipa  pejor  est;  and  again,  to  take  a  maxim  of  scholastic 
origin,  injuria  nan  ezcusat  injuriam.^  It  is  true  that  the  Roman 
law  recognizes  certain  aspects  of  what  we  call  contributory  negli- 
gence. A  man,  as  has  just  been  said,  who  puts  himself  in  a 
place  where  an  injury  in  the  usual  course  of  events  will  occur  to 
him,  cannot  recover  daiq^iges  from  the  person  through  whom  such 
injury  proceeds,  supposing  the  latter  by  due  prudence  could  not 
have  avoided  inflicting  the  injury.  So  a  person  who  knowingly 
contributes  to  a  wrong  cannot  recover  from  a  co-contributor.  But 
he  who  is  unconsciously  negligent  is  entitled  to  redress  for  all 
injuries  inflicted  on  him  by  another,  when  by  the  latter  the  inflic- 

^  Snpra,  §  97.  t  See  this  defended  in  Alston  v. 

Herring,  11  Exch.  822. 
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tion  of  Bach  injuries  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  exercise  of 
the  diligentia  honi  et  dUigentis  patritfamilias. 

§  826.  From  this  rule  the  English  law  does  not  materially  de- 
part. On  the  one  side  it  refuses  relief  in  all  cases  where  the 
plaintiff  may  be  viewed  as  consenting  to  the  injury.^  On  the 
other  side,  to  adopt  the  language  of  a  learned  judge, ''  Although 
there  may  have  been  n^ligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  yet, 
unless  he  might,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  have  avoided 
the  consequences  of  the  defendant's  negligence,  he  is  entitled  to 
recover ;  if  by  ordinary  care  he  might  have  avoided  them,  he  is 
the  author  of  his  own  wrong."  *  In  other  words,  if  the  plain- 
tiff's negligence  was  such  as,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  things, 
by  the  mode  of  causation  already  stated,  to  have  led  to  the  in- 
jury, the  plaintiff  loses  his  right  of  suit.^ 

§  827.  Of  the  principles  thus  expressed  the  following  illustra- 
tions may  be  selected :  — 

The  plaintiff  negligently  left  his  donkey  in  a  highway,  tied  by 
the  fore  feet.  The  defendant,  when  he  could  by  ordinary  care 
have  avoided  the  donkey,  drove  over  it  in  broad  daylight  and 
killed  it.  Had  this  occurred  in  the  night-time,  then  such  a  result 
may  be  spoken  of  as  one  which  in  the  usual  course  of  events  would 
have  been  likely  to  have  occurred,  and  which  a  prudent  driver 
could  not  have  ordinarily  avoided.  But  it  is  not  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  that  a  prudent  xlriver,  on  a  wide  highway,  in 
broad  daylight,  should  strike  down  a  donkey  whose  power  of  es- 
cape was  thus  obviously  limited.  And  so  it  was  held  that  the 
plaintiff's  negligence  in  thus  leaving  the  donkey  on  the  highway 
could  not  be  set  up  by  the  defendant  as  a  defence.^ 

§  828.   So  where  oysters  were  negligently  left  in  the  channel  of 

^  Carr  t;.  Lancashire  &  Torkshire  &  Or.  568 ;  Schloss  v,  Heriott,  14  C. 

By.  Co.  7  Ex.  707;  Austin  v.  Man-  B.  N.  S.  69;  Senior  v.  Ward,  1  £.  & 

Chester,  &e.  By.  Co.  10  C.  B.  454;  E.  885 ;  Witherly  v.  Begent's  Canal 

McCawley  v,  Fame8^  L.  B.  8  Q.  B.  59.  Co.  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  2 ;  Wyatt  v.  Great 

a  Parke,  B.,  in    Bridge  v.  Grand  West  B.  C.  6  B.  &  S.  709,  cited  hy 

Junction  B.  C.  8  M.  &  W.  248;  cited  Broom,  p.  689;  and  cases  cited  supra, 

in  Broom's  Com.  688;  Badley  v.  Lon-  §  800. 

don  &  N.  W.  B.  B.,  L.  B.  9  Exch.  71 ;  •  Lygo  r.  Newbold,  9  Ezch.  802 ; 

DaTies  v.  Mann,  10  M.  &  W.  548;  Clayards  v.  Dethick,  12  Q.  B.  489; 

North  V.  Smith,  10  C.  B.  K.  S.  572 ;  Thompson  r.  K.  £.  B.  B.  2  B.  &  S. 

Martin  t^.  Great  North.  B.  C.  16  C.B.  106;  and  cases  cited  supra,  §  300. 

1 79 ;  Comman  v.  East.  Co.  B.  C.  4  H.  ^  Davies  v.  Mann,  10  Mee.  &  W. 

&  N.  781 ;  Marriott  v.  Stanley,  1  M.  549. 
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a  navigable  riyer,  it  was  held  that  the  officers  of  a  vessel,  know- 
ing them  to  be  there,  were  not  justified  in  running  against  and 
destroying  them,  when  there  was  room  to  pass  witiiiout  so  doing.^ 

§  829.  So  it  is  no  defence  to  a  suit  for  damages  in  a  collision, 
that  the  plaintiff  was  at  the  time  in  a  place  where  he  ought  not 
to  have  been,  if  the  collision  could  have  been  avoided  by  the  de- 
fendant in  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  prudence  which  belongs 
to  a  good  business  man  in  his  particular  sphere.^ 

§  830.  So  it  is  no  defence  to  an  action  for  negligently  driving 
against  the  plaintiff^s  wagon  that  the  plaintiff  placed  his  horse 
and  wagon  in  a  street  in  a  city  transversely  to  the  course  of  the 
street,  while  loading  articles  which  a  city  ordinance  permits  to  be 
loaded  only  in  vehicles  placed  lengthwise  and  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  sidewalk.^ 

§  331.  So,  generally,  the  fact  that  plaintiff,  at  the  time  he  suf- 
fered injuries  to  his  person  or  property  from  the  negligence  of 
defendant,  was  doing  some  unlawful  act,  will  not  prevent  a  recov- 
ery, unless  the  act  was  of  such  a  character  as  would  naturally  tend 
to  produce  the  injury.  Thus,  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  driv- 
ing his  cattle  to  market  on  Sunday,  in  violation  of  the  statute, 
when  they  were  injured  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  defective 
bridge  which  the  defendant  was  bound  to  maintain,  would  not 
prevent  a  recovery  upon  due  proof  of  defendant's  n^ligence  in 
constructing  and  maintaining  such  bridge.^ 

^  Mayor  of  Colchester  v,  Brooke,  7  offence,  the  doing  of  any  manner  of 

Q.  B.  877.  labor,  business,  or  work  on  that  day, 

'  Greenland  V.  Chapin,  6  Exch.  248;  except  only  works    of    necessity  or 

Vennell  v.  Garner,  1  Cro.  &  Mee.  21;  charity.   R.  S.  c.   188,  §  5.    It  was 

Tuff  V,  Warman,  2  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  740;  upon  this  ground  the  nonsuit  was  di- 

5  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  578 ;  Inman  v,  Bech,  rected  by  the  court  below,  and  the 

L.  R.  2  P.  C.  Ap.  25.  point  thus  presented,  that  the  unlaw- 

*  SteeU  V.  Burkhardt,  104  Mass.  ful  act  of  the  plaintiff  was  negligence, 

59.  or  a  fault  on  his  part  contributing  to 

^  Sutton  o.  Wauwautosa,  29  Wise,  the  injury,  and  which  will  preclude  a 

21.    (But  see  infra,  §  881  a.)  recovery  against  the  town,  is  not  a 

Dixon,  C.  J. :  **  It  is  very  clear  that  new  one ;  nor  is  the  law,  as  the  court 

the  plaintiff,  in    driving   his   cattle  below  held  it  to  be,  without  some  ad- 

along  the  road  and  over  the  bridge,  to  judications  directly  in  its  favor,  and 

a  market,  on  Sunday,  was  at  the  time  those  by  a  judicial  tribunal  as  eminent 

of  the  accident  in  the  act  of  violating  and  much  respected  for  its  learning 

Uie  provisions  of  the  statute  of  this  and  ability  as  any  in  this  country, 

state,  which  prohibits,  under  a  penalty  Bosworth  o.  Swansey,  10  Met.  868; 

not  exceeding  two  dollars  for  each  Jones  v,  Andover,  10  Allen,  18.    A 
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§  882.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  injury  is  a  oonsequence 
flowing,  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  from  the  plaintiiS's  miscon- 
duct, then  the  plaintiff  cannot  recover.  Thus,  an  intoxicated 
person,  or  a  person  driving  recklessly,  cannot  recover  for  an  injury 
caused  by  a  collision  with  an  object  negligently  on  the  road,  be- 
cause in  the  usual  course  of  events,  a  person  who  is  drunk,  or 
drives  recklessly,  precipitates  himself  against  whatever  is  in  his 
way ;  and  as  something,  in  any  ordinary  drive,  will  be  in  his  way, 
the  question  of  the  defendant's  negligence  is  immaterial.^ 

§  888.  So,  where  a  train  or  carriage  is  approaching  at  full  speed, 
r  ~  a  person  who  recklessly  throws  himself  in  its  way  cannot  recover, 
^      because,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  the  train  or  carriage  being 
1      in  that  condition,  its  speed  cannot  be  suddenly  arrested,  and  a 
person  darting  unexpectedly  on  its  path  may  be  injured.^     But 
it  would  be  otherwise  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  driver  saw 
the  person  approaching  in  time  to  have  prudently  avoided  a  col- 
lision. 
^    So,  to  anticipate  a  point  to  be  hereafter  discussed,  a  per- 
son who  crosses  a  railroad  without  looking  out,  cannot  recover 
in  cases  where  the  engineer,  unless  by  the  exercise  of  more  than 
the  ordinary  care  of  a  good  and  skilful  engineer,  could  not  have 
avoided  a  collision ;  nor  is  the  company  responsible  for  not  taking 

similar,  if  not  the  very  same  princi-  counsel  for  the  present  plainti£    Of 

pie,  has  been  maintained  in  other  de-  the  cases  thus  cited,  with  some  others, 

cisions  of  the  same  tribunaL    Gregg  we  make  particular  note  of  the  foUow- 

V.  Wyman,  4  Gush.  82 2 ;  May  v.  Fos-  ing':  Woodman  v.  Hubbard,  5  Foster, 

ter,  1  Allen,  408.  But  in  others  still,  as  67;  Mahoney  v.  Cook,  26  Penn.  842 ; 

we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  Norris  v.  Litchfield,  85  N.  EL  271; 

observe,  the  same  learned  court  has,  Corey  v.  Bath,  Ibid.  580;  Merritt  v. 

as  it  appears  to  us,  held  to  a  different  Earle,  29  N.  Y.  115 ;  Bigelow  v.  Reid, 

and  contradictory  rule  in  a  class  of  51  Maine,  825 ;  Hamilton  v.  Coding, 

cases  which  it  would  seem  ought  ob-  55  Ibid.  428;  Baker  v.  The  City  of 

viously  to  be  governed  by  the  same  Portland,  58  Ibid.  ^ ;  Eerwhacker  ti. 

principle Railway  Co.  8  Ohio  St.  172;  Phila. 

'*  In  direct  opposition  to  the  above  &c  Railway  Co.  v.  Phila.  &c.  Tow 

decisions  are  the  numerous  cases  de-  Boat  Ca  28  How.  (U.  S.)  209 ;   Bird 

cided  by  the  courts  of  other  states,  v.  Holbrook,  4  Bing.  628."    See  this 

the    supreme    court   of   the    United  pointfurther  discussed  infra,  §  881  a. 
States,  and  the  courts  of  Great  Brit-        ^  Butterfield  v.  Forrester,  11  East, 

ain,  which  have   been    so  diligently  60;  Clayards  v.  Dethick,  12  Q>  B. 

collected  and  ably  and  forcibly  pre-  446.    See  supra,  §  807. 
sen  ted   in  the  brief  of  the  learned        '  Woolf  v.  Beard,  8  C.  &  P.  878. 
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extreme  precautions  not  required  by  such  ordinary  care,  nor  by 
statute.^ 

§  834.  Distinction  between  '*  comparative  "  and  ^^  eontrOmtive '' 
negligence.  —  It  is  true  that  a  conflict  of  opinion  has  arisen  which 
has  expressed  itself  in  the  antithesis  between  ^*  contributiye 
negligence,  and  ^^comparative"  negligence.  ^^Comparative 
negligence  is  declared  to  be  the  test  in  Illinois  and  Georgia ; 
*^  contributive  "  negligence  is  declared  to  be  the  test  elsewhere.' 

^'  Stubley  v.  London  &  N.  W.  B.  R.,  self  down,  in  a  condition  of  intoxica- 

L.  R.  1  £xch.  20,  and  cades  hereafter  tion,  near  to  or  upon  the  track.    A  sim- 

dted.   See  Bupra,  §  212 ;  infra,  §  686.  ilar  modification  was  made  to  the  seo- 

^  Thus  in  O'Keefe  v,  Chicago,  B.  L  ond  instruction.    In  each  there  was  no 

&c.  R.  R.  32  Iowa,  467,  Cole,  J.,  thus  error.'' 

speaks :  —  On  the  other  hand,  in  C.  &  N.  W, 

..,.**  The  well  established  law  of  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Sweeney,  62  111.  830,  we 
this  state  is,  that  in  an  action  to  re-  have  the  following  from  Breese,  C.  J. : 
cover  damages  for  the  negligent  act  of  ....''  As  some  misapprehension 
the  defendant,  the  plaintiff  will  not  seems  to  exist  in  respect  to  the  ex- 
be  entitled  to  recover  if  his  own  negli-  tent  this  court  has  gone  in  discussing 
gence  contributed  directly  to  the  in-  the  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence, 
jury.  In  other  words,  this  court  rec-  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  the  sev- 
ognizes  and  applies  the  doctrine  of  eral  cases  on  that  subject. 
'  contributory  negligence,'  and  not  the  *^  But  for  that  purpose  it  is  not  nec- 
doctrine  of  '  comparative  negligence.'  essary  to  go  back  of  the  case  of  the 
The  latter  doctrine  obtains  only  in  B-  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  Railroad  Co. 
linois  and  Georgia,  while  the  former  v.  Jacobs,  20  111.  478,  as  in  that  case  all 
obtains  in  the  other  states,  and  also  in  the  previous  decisions  were  reviewed 
the  federal  courts.  The  modification  and  commented  upon, 
complained  of  ignored  the  doctrine  of  **  Jacobs' s  case  was  the  first  case  an- 
oontributory  negligence,  and  substan-  nouncing  the  doctrine  of  comparative 
tiaUy  told  the  jury  that  plaintiff  might  negligence,  the  received  rule  prior 
recover  without  regard  to  his  negli-  thereto  having  been,  if  there  was  any 
gence,  if  the  defendant  could  have  pre-  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
vented  the  injury  with  the  exercise  of  he  could  not  recover.  The  English 
ordinary  caution.  The  doctrine  of  the  cases  on  this  point  were  cited  and  com- 
modification  goes  even  fiurther  than  mented  on. 

that  of  comparative  negligence;  for,  ''In  Jacobs's  case  this  court  said 
by  the  latter,  a  plaintiff  can  only  re-  that  the  question  of  liability  did  not 
cover  when  he  shows  the  defendant's  depend  absolutely  on  the  absence  of  all 
negligence  to  have  been  greater  by  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
comparison  than  his,  while  by  the  but  upon  the  relative  degree  of  care 
modification  the  plaintiff  might  recover  or  want  of  care  as  manifested  by  both 
if  the  defendant  did  not  exercise  or-  parties,  for  all  care  or  negligence  is, 
dinary  caution,  although  the  plaintiff's  at  best,  but  relative,  the  absence  of  the 
intestate  may  have  been  guilty  of  a  highest  possible  degree  of  care,  show- 
much  greater  negligence  in  laying  him-  ing  the  presence  of  some  negligenc6| 
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§  885.  Plaintiff^B  prior  negligence  no  excuse  to  defendants  «m5- 

sequent  negligence,  —  Yet  when  we  come  to  analyze  the  caaes, 

slight  as  it  might  be.    The  trae  doe-  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Co.  v,  Pon- 

trine,  therefore,  this  court  thought,  drom,  61  111.  SSS. 

was,  that  in  proportion  to  the  negli-  **  Hie  rule  is  the  same  in  actions 

gence  of   the   defendant  should   be  against  railroad  companies  for  injuries 

measured  the  degree  <^  care  required  to  personal  property, 

of  the  plaintifE.    The  degrees  of  neg-  **  The  deceased  was  within  the  rule, 

ligence  must  be  measured  and  consid-  His  conduct,  as  compared  with  that  of 

ered,  and  whenerer  it  shall  appear  the  railroad  company,  was,  under  the 

that  the  plaintifTs  negligence  is  com-  circumstances,  reckless,  —  as  we  be- 

paratively  slight,  and  that  of  the  de-  lieve,  after  an  attentive  examination 

fendant  gross,  the  plaintiff  should  not  of  the  evidence  in  the  record.    His 

be  deprived  of  his  action.  own  conduct  contributed  vastly  more 

*^  Following  this  case  was  the  case  to  his  death  than  any  negligence  es- 

of  the  ChicagOi  Burlington  k  Quincy  tablished  against  the  defendants.    Had 

Kailroad  Co.  t;.  Dewey,  26  Ibid.  255,  he  used  ordinary  prudence,  the  cas- 

where  it  was  said,  it  was  not  enough  ualty  could  not  have  happened.   Hav- 

to  show  a  railroad  company  guilty  of  ing  failed  in  this,  the  company  ought 

negligence,  but  it  must  appear  that  not  to  be  liable."  .... 

the  injured  party  was  not  also  negli-  In  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  t^.  Sweeney,  in 

gent  and  blamable.    Each  party  must  which  the  above  opinion  was  given, 

employ  all  reasonable  means  to  foresee  the  evidence  was  that  the  deceased 

and  prevent  injury,  and  if  the  negli-  was  a  track  repairer  in  the  service  of 

gence  of  one  part^  is  only  slight,  and  another  company,  with  whose  road  the 

that  of  the  other  appears  gross,  a  re-  defendants'   track  connected  at  the 

oovery  may  be  had.  place  where    the  accident  occurred, 

**  In  the  case  of  the  same  ndlroad  and  with  which  the  deceased  was  very 

company  against  Hazzard,  Ibid.  878,  familiar,  having  worked  about  it,  or 

the  ruling  in  Jacobs's  case  was  com-  near  it,  for  several  years.    It  was  a 

mented  on  and  approved.  point  where  the  tracks  were  numerous, 

*^  The  next  case  in  the  order  of  time,  and  engines  constantly  in  motion  in 
having  reference  to  injury  to  persons,  great  numbers.  While  cars  were  be- 
is  that  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  ing  pushed  by  an  engine,  the  deceased 
Quincy  Railroad  Co.  v.  Triplett,  Adm'r,  stepped  upon  the  track  in  front  pf  the 
88  Ibid.482,  in  which  it  was  again  said,  moving  cars,  with  his  back  to  them, 
although  the  plaintiff  may  have  him-  and  his  cap  drawn  closely  over  his  ears, 
self  been  guilty  of  some  degree  of  neg-  not  looking  about  to  see  if  there  was 
ligence,  yet  if  it  be  but  slight,  in  com-  danger,  which  he  could  easily  have 
parison  with  that  of  the  defendant,  it  discovered,  and  of  which  he  should 
should  be  no  bar  to  his  recovery.  Ko  have  been  aware  from  his  long  famil- 
inflexible  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Each  iarity  with  the  place.  The  cars  over- 
case  must  depend  upon  its  own  circum-  took  him,  and  he  was  struck  and  killed, 
stances,  and  the  question  of  compara-  He  was  held  to  have  been  guilty  of 
tive  negligence  must  be  left  to  the  jury,  such  gross  negUgence,  and  even  reck- 
under  the  supervision  of  the  court  lessness,  that  there  could  be  no  re- 

'<  The  next  case  was  Gretznu's  case,  covery,  unless  a   greater  degree   of 

before  cited,  46  Ibid.  74.      See  also  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  company 
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eveu  when  ruled  by  courts  holding  to  "  contributive  "  as  distin- 
guished from  "  comparative  '*  negligence,  we  find  a  result  reached 
in  general  harmony  with  that  of  the  Roman  and  English  law.^ 
Of  this  the  following  instances  may  be  noticed. 

§  336.  A  traveller  who,  in  meeting  another,  turns  to  the  left, 
but  causes  no  injury  to  others  tiiereby,  is  held  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  be  not  so  negligent  as  to  be  barred  from  maintaining  an 
action  against  the  town  for  negligence  in  respect  to  a  defective 
highway.* 

§  337.  So  it  is  said  in  Massachusetts  to  be  the  law  that  though 
the  party  injured  saw  an  obstruction  or  defect  in  advance,  this  is 
not  conclusive  evidence  of  negligence  on  his  part  in  moving  for- 
ward.^ He  may  be  forced  to  choose  between  meeting  the  obsta- 
cle or  defect  and  encountering  some  other  evil,  and  he  may  be 
required  to  make  this  choice  under  circumstances  of  surprise  or 
shock  in  which  coolness  of  judgment  and  accuracy  of  percep- 
tion cannot  be  exacted.^  He  may  have  reasonable  cause  to  be- 
lieve he  can  pass  the  obstruction  or  danger  in  safety,  and  may 
use  reasonable  care  in  the  attempt ;  in  which  case  he  is  not  pre- 
cluded from  recovering  by  the  fact  that  the  attempt  was  made 
by  him.* 

conld  be  shown.    According  to  the  signals  from  the  switchman  on  the 
evidence  there  seemed  to  have  been  track  and  communicate  them  to  the 
no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com-  engineer.   Bnt  even  if  a  man  stationed 
pany.    The  switchman  walked  along  on  the  forward  car  would  have  been 
the  track  about  sixty  feet  in  advance  more  serviceable  in  giving  warning, 
of  the  moving  train  and  saw  the  track  his  not  being  there  was  held  slight 
was  clear.    While  doing  so,  the  de-  negligence  compared  with  the  reek- 
ceased  stepped  on  the  track  between  lessness  of  deceased, 
him  and  the  train,  with  his  back  to  the  For  a  case  in  which  the  doctrine  of 
train,  without  noticing  its  approach,  ^comparative''  neghgence   is   main- 
although  it  was  in  plain  view.    So  tained,  see  Chic,  B.  &  Q.  R.  B.  v. 
soon  as  he  was  seen  by  the  switchman,  Gregory,  5S  BL  272. 
he  shouted  to  him,  but  he  gave  no  ^  See  in  addition  to  the  cases  here- 
heed  to  the  warning.    The  train  was  after  cited,  Louisville  &  N.  R.  R.  6 
moving  very  slow,  and  had  the  usual  Bnrii,  1 ;  Louisville,  C.  &  L.  R.  R.  v. 
complement  of  men  about  it,  who  at-  Mahony,  7  Bush,  265. 
tended  to  their  duties,  and  the  engine  *  Grale  v.  Lisbon,  52  N.  H.  1 74. 
bell  was  ringing  continuously.    There  *  Thomas  v.  West.  Union  Tel.  100 
was  no  watch  upon  the  forward  car  to  Mass.  157 ;  Mahoney  o.  Met.  R.  R.  104 
give  warning,  but  there  was  an  engineer  Mass.  73. 
and  fireman,  and  a  switchman  and  his  ^  See  supra,  §  94. 
assistant,  who  was  in  a  favorable  posi-  *  Horton  v.  Ipswich,  12  Cush.  48S ; 
tion  alongside  of  the  train  to  receive  Mahoney  o.  Met.  R.  R.  104  Mass.  78. 
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§  888.  We  have  the  principle  of  the  text  expressly  vindi- 
cated in  Massachosetts  in  a  case,  already  noticed,  in  which  it 
was  decided  that  the  plaintiffs  negligence  and  lawlessness  in  plac- 
ing his  wagon  crosswise  instead  of  lengthwise  in  the  street  was 
no  defence  to  a  suit  brought  by  him  against  a  party  who  negli- 
gently ran  into  the  wagon.  ^^It  is  further  contended,"  said 
Chapman,  C.  J.,^  ^^  that  these  plaintiffs  are  compelled  to  prove 
their  own  violation  of  law  in  order  to  establish  their  case,  and 
therefore  the  action  cannot  be  maintained.  The  substance  of  the 
ordinance  referred  to  is,  that,  for  loading  and  unloading  packages 
weighing  less  than  five  hundred  pounds,  wagons  shall  stand 
lengthwise  of  streets,  and  not  crosswise,  under  a  prescribed  pen- 
alty. The  plaintiffs  were  loading  packages  of  less  weight,  and 
their  wagon  was  standing  crosswise  of  the  street.  But  proof  of 
the  weight  of  these  packages  was  not  necessary.  In  this  respect 
the  case  is  like  that  of  Welch  v.  Wesson,  6  Gray,  505,  where  the 
plaintiff  was  injured  while  he  was  trotting  his  horse  illegally.  It 
is  unlike  the  cases  of  Gregg  t;.  Wyman,  4  Cush.  822,  and  Way  v. 
Foster,  1  Allen,  408,  which  were  decided  in  favor  of  the  defend- 
ant, upon  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  action  in  his  own  violation  of  law.  Even  in 
those  cases,  the  violation  of  law  by  the  plaintiffs  woilld  not  have 
justified  an  assault  and  battery  or  a  false  imprisonment  of  the 
plaintiffs.  In  this  case,  if  the  packages  had  weighed  more  than 
five  hundred  pounds,  the  position  of  the  team  would  have  been 
the  same.  In  Spofford  v.  Harlow,  8  Allen,  176,  it  was  held  that, 
though  the  plaintiff's  sleigh  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street, 
in  violation  of  law,  the  defendant  was  liable,  if  his  servant  ran 
into  the  plaintiff  carelessly  and  recklessly,  the  plaintiff's  negli- 
gence not  contributing  to  the  injury.  And  it  is  true  generally, 
that,  while  no  person  can  maintain  an  action  to' which  he  must 
trace  his  title  through  his  own  breach  of  the  law,  yet  the  fact  that 
he  is  breaking  the  law  does  not  leave  him  remediless  for  injuries 
wilfully  or  carelessly  done  to  him,  and  to  which  his  own  conduct 
has  not  contributed."  * 

^  Steele  v.  Barkliardt,  104  Mass.  59.  ing  the  deceased  may  not  have  been 

'  See,  as  holding  that  where  the  entirety  without   fault,  Lane  v.  At- 

negUgence  of  the  defendant  was  the  lantic  Works,  107  Mass.  104;  Britton 

proximate,  and  that  of  the  deceased  v.Inhab.  107  Mass.  347;  Hibbard  v. 

the  remote,  cause  of  the  injury,  the  Thompson,  109  Mass.  288. 

action  is  maintainable,  notwithstand- 
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§  839.  So,  in  an  interesting  case  in  Connecticut,  it  appeared 
that  the  plaintifiF  sent  her  son  who  was  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  with  a  horse  and  wagon,  on  business,  a  distance  of 
six  miles,  the  road  crossing  a  narrow  but  rapid  stream  which  was 
subject  to  sudden  overflows  in  heavy  rains.  The  boy  was  shown  to 
be  a  good  driver  and  acquainted  with  the  road.  A  sudden  freshet 
in  the  river  had  raised  the  water  so  that  it  flowed  over  the  bridge, 
'and  for  a  little  distance  over  the  approaches  to  it,  to  the  depth  of 
about  a  foot.  The  bridge  was  low,  and  both  the  bridge  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  it  were  without  a  railing,  and  the  road  near  the  bridge 
was  narrow  and  difficult  to  turn  in.  In  attempting  to  cross,  the 
boy  in  some  manner  got  into  the  river  with  the  horse  and  wagon, 
and  both  the  boy  and  the  horse  were  drowned  and  the  wagon 
broken.  In  a  suit  against  the  town  to  which  the  bridge  belonged, 
for  the  damage  to  the  horse  and  wagon,  it  was  held  by  the  su- 
preme court,  that  the  town  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  leaving 
the  bridge  and  the  approaches  to  it  unprotected  by  a  raiUng,  and 
that  the  plaintiff  was  not  guilty  of  such  want  of  ordinary  care  in 
sending  such  a  boy  in  charge  of  the  horse  and  wagon  upon  such 
a  road  as  would  bar  her  recovery.  It  was  further  said  that  it 
was  enough  if  the  boy  exercised  reasonable  care  according  to  his 
age  and  capacity,  although  he  might  not  have  exercised  the  judg- 
ment of  a  person  of  mature  age.^ 

^  In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court,  from  heavy  rains  and  freshets,  happen- 

Judge  Foster  said  : —  ing  after  this  accident,  and    before 

*^  The  defendants  insist  that,  from  these  levels  were  taken,  or  whether 

the  levels  taken  by  their  engineer,  the  they  chose  to  rely  on  the  positive  tes- 

water  must  have  set  back  much  far-  timony  of  witnesses  as  to  the  extent 

ther  than  fifteen  feet  across  the  high-  of  the  water  over  the  highway,  it  is 

way  on  the  South  Britain  side  of  the  not  -our  province  to  determine.     If 

river,  and  that  there  was  much  deep  there  was  no  water  to  obstruct  the 

water  to  be  passed  through  before  travel,  till  one  arrived  within  fifteen 

getting   within    fifteen   feet   of    the  feet  of  the  bridge,  there  would  be  no 

bridge,  and  that  no  one  exercising  or-  want  of  ordinary  care  in  driving  to 

^  dinary  prudence  would  have  continued  that  point.    When  there  (and  to  this 

driving  toward  the   bridge   through  point,  and  beyond,  this  young  lad  was 

such  a  depth  of  water ;  and  the  case  apparently  traced  by  the  marks  of  the 

d  Fox  V,  Glastenbury,  29  Conn.  204,  wagon),  he  must  either  have  attempted 

is  pressed  upon  us  as  an  authority  to  turn  round,  which  was  so  difficult 

dedsive  against  the  plaintiff's  right  to  from  the  narrowness  of  the  way  that 

recover.     Whether  the  jury  consid-  he  failed  to  accomplish  it  and  was 

ered  that  great  changes  might  and  swept  off  by  the  current,  or  he  kept 

probably  did  occur  in  this  highway  on  and  reached  the  bridge,  or  a  point 
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§  340.  Still  more  strikiiigly  is  this  put  by  the  same  court  in 
a  case  of  earlier  date.  It  was  tiiere  aaid :  ^^  A  remote  fault  in  one 
party  does  not  of  course  dispense  with  care  in  the  other.  It  may 
even  make  it  more  necessary  and  important,  if  thereby  a  calam- 
itous injury  can  be  avoided,  or  an  unavoidable  calamity  essen- 
tially  mitigated.  Common  justice  and  common  humanity,  to  say 
nothing  of  law,  demands  this ;  and  it  is  no  answer  for  the  neglect 
to  say  that  the  complainant  was  first  in  the  wrong,  since  inatten-. 
tion  and  accidents  are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  incident  to  human 
afiairs.  Preventive  remedies  must  therefore  always  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  case  in  its  peculiar  circumstances — to  the  immi- 
nency  of  the  danger,  the  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  the  means  at  hand 
of  avoiding  it.  And  herein  is  no  novel  or  strange  doctrine  of  the 
law ;  it  is  as  old  as  the  moral  law  itself,  and  is  laid  down  in  the 
earliest  books  on  jurisprudence.  A  boy  enters  a  dooryard  to  find  hU 
ball  or  arrow^  or  to  look  at  a  flower  in  the  garden;  he  is  bitten  and 
lacerated  by  a  vicious  bull-dog  ;  still  he  is  a  trespasser^  and  \f  he 

near  the  bridge,  and  there,  for  want  cocdd  have  safely  stopped  until  assist- 
of  a  sufficient  railing,  met  the  like  ance,  which  was  within  call,  came  if 
melancholy  fate.  any  was  needed  to  enable  them  to  go 
<<  The  facts  in  the  case  of  Fox  v.  back,  the  residue  of  the  causeway 
Glastenbury,  which  was  well  consid-  being  bo  entirely  submerged  that  the 
ered,  and  with  the  principles  of  which  line  of  the  road  was  not  Tisible.  Still 
we  are  entirely  satisfied,  differ  essen-  they  went  on,  and  as  the  danger  in- 
tially  from  the  case  at  bar.  There,  creased  and  their  horse  stopped,  in- 
the  persons  who  drove  across  the  stead  of  allowing  him  to  do  so  and 
causeway  lived  in  the  neighborhood  calling  for  help,  which  was  still  near 
and  were  well  acquainted  with  the  at  hand,  they  urged  him  on,  and  the 
way.  This  boy  had  never  been  here  result  was  the  accident.  For  this  un- 
but  once  before,  and  lived  at  a  dis-  fortunate  lad  there  was  no  safe  stop- 
tance.  Knowing  of  Uie  difficulty  in  ping  place  when  once  in  the  danger, 
the  crossing  at  Glastenbury,  the  par-  no  ear  to  hear  his  cry  for  help,  no  op- 
ties  stopped  and  asked  advice  as  to  portunity  from  the  character  of  the 
proceeding.  They  were  told  it  would  road  to  turn  round  and  go  back, 
be  dangerous  unless  they  had  a  very  That  he  exercised  all  the  discretion 
gentle  horse.  This  lad  suspected  no  and  judgment  of  an  adult  is  not  to  be 
danger,  no  friendly  voice  gave  him  presumed ;  his  age  forbids  it.  But  we 
warning ;  and  though  one  of  the  se-  have  already  said  that  we  find  no 
lectmen  of  the  town  lived  on  the  road  want  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence 
near  the  bridge,  no  obstruction  was  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  sending 
placed  across  the  road  to  stop  travel-  him  to  perform  this  service,  for  we 
lers.  The  parties  at  Glastenbury  deem  him  competent  for  its  perform^ 
reached  the  bridge  near  the  centre  of  ance."  Bronson  v.  Southbury,  87 
the  causeway  in  safety ;  and  here  they  Connect.  699. 
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BOOK  I.]  COITTRIBUTOBT  KEGUGENCE.  [§  840, 

had  kept  away  watdd  have  received  no  hurt.  Nevertheless^  is  not 
the  oumer  of  the  dog  liable  f  A  person  is  hunting  in  the  woods  of 
-a  stranger^  or  crossing  a  pasture  of  his  neighbor^  and  is  wounded 
hy  a  concealed  gun^  or  his  dog  is  killed  hy  some  concealed  instru^ 
mentj  or  he  is  himself  gored  by  an  enraged  bull ;  is  he  in  all  these 
cases  remediless  because  he  is  there  without  consent  f  Or,  an  in- 
toxicated man  is  lying  in  the  travelled  part  of  the  highway^  help- 
lesSy  if  not  unconscious,  must  I  not  use  care  to  avoid  him  f  May 
I  say  that  he  has  no  right  to  incumber  the  highway,  and  therefore 
carelessly  continue  my  progress,  regardless  of  consequencesf  Or, 
if  such  a  man  has  taken  refuge  in  a  field  of  grass  or  a  hedge  of 
bushes,  may  the  oumer  of  the  field,  knowing  the  fact,  continue  to 
mow  on  or  fell  trees  as  if  he  was  not  so  f  Or,  if  the  intoxicated 
man  has  entered  a  private  lane  or  by-way,  and  will  be  ran  over 
if  the  owner  does  not  stop  his  team  which  is  passing  through  it, 
must  he  not  stop  them  ?  These  are  instances,  I  am  aware,  of  per- 
sonal rights ;  but  what  is  true  in  relation  to  the  person  is  essen- 
tially true  in  relation  to  dumb  animals  and  other  kinds  of  property, 
though  perhaps  the  rule  would  be  applied  in  the  latter  case  with 
less  strictness.  It  must  be  so,  that  an  unnecessary  injury  negli- 
gently inflicted  in  these  and  kindred  cases  is  wrong,  and  therefore 
unlawful.  If  assailed,  a  man  may  do  what  is  necessary  to  defend 
himself  against  the  assault,  but  he  may  not  become  himself  the 
assailant.  He  may  defend  his  property,  but  he  may  not,  in  doing 
it,  make  use  of  unnecessary  Tiolence  and  cease  to  use  all  care  as 
to  the  injury  which  he  inflicts.  The  duties  which  men  owe  to 
each  other  in  society  are  mutual  and  reciprocal,  and  faulty  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  another  never  absolves  one  from  their  obliga- 
tions, though  such  conduct  may  materially  a£Eect  the  application 
of  the  rule  by  which  this  duty  is  to  be  determined  in  the  particu- 
lar instance."  In  conclusion  the  court  said :  ^^  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  we  have  overlooked  or  slightly  examined  the  numerous 
respectable  authorities  cited  by  the  defendant's  counsel.  Some  of 
them,  as  we  view  them,  only  add  strength  and  force  to  the  views 
which  we  have  expressed ;  some  rest  on  principles  wholly  distinct 
from  those  involved  in  the  doctrine  we  maintain,  while  oUiers,  and 
especially  those  from  the  New  York  reports,  if  we  understand 
them,  are  at  variance,  as  we  most  fully  believe,  not  only  with  our 
own  law  but  with  the  common  law  of  England."  ^ 

^  Isbell  V.  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  87  Clonn.  404. 
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§  341.  So  also  in  Vermont,  it  is  said  by  the  supreme  court : 
**  This  leads  our  investigation  to  the  question  whether  an  action 
can  be  sustained  when  the  negligence  of  the  plaintifiF  and  .the  de- 
fendant has  mutually  cooperated  in  producing  the  injury  for  which 
the  action  is  brought.  On  this  question  the  following  rules  will  be 
found  established  by  the  authorities :  When  there  has  been  mutual 
negligence,  and  the  negligence  of  each  party  was  the  proximate 
cause  of  the  injury,  no  action  whatever  can  be  sustained.  In  the 
use  of  the  words  ^  proximate  cause '  is  meant  negligence  at  the 
time  the  injury  happened.  In  such  case  no  action  can  be  sustained 
by  either,  for  the  reason  ^  that  as  there  can  be  no  apportionment  of 
damages,  there  can  be  no  recovery.'  So,  where  the  negligence  of 
the  plaintiff  is  proximate,  and  that  of  the  defendant  is  remote,  or 
consisting  in  some  other  matter  than  what  occurred  at  the  time 
of  the  injury,  in  such  case  no  action  can  be  sustained,  for  the 
reason  of  the  immediate  cause  was  the  act  of  the  plaintiff  himself. 
Under  this  rule  falls  that  class  of  cases  where  the  injury  arose 
from  the  want  of  ordinary  or  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  plain- 
tiff at  the  time  of  its  commission.  These  principles  are  sustained 
by  Hill  V.  Warren,  2  Stark.  377 ;  7  Met.  274 ;  12  Met.  415  ;  5 
HiU,  282 ;  6  Hill,  592 ;  Williams  v.  Holland,  6  C.  &  P.  23.  On 
the  other  hand  when  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  is  proximate 
and  that  of  the  plaintiff  remote^  the  action  can  then  well  be  sus- 
tained^ although  the  plaintiff  is  not  entirely  without  fault.  This 
seems  to  be  now  settled  in  England  and  in  this  country. 
Therefore,  if  there  be  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  yet 
if  at  the  time  when  the  injury  was  committed  it  might  have  been 
avoided  by  the  defendant  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  and 
prudence,  an  action  will  lie  for  the  injury.  So  in  this  case,  if  the 
plaintiff  were  guilty  of  negligence,  or  even  of  positive  wrong,  in 
placing  his  horse  on  the  road,  the  defendants  were  bound  to  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  the  use  of  their  road 
and  management  of  the  engine  and  train ;  and  if  for  want  of  that 
care  the  injury  arose,  they  are  liable."  ^ 

§  842.  To  liie  same  effect  we  may  consider  the  following  ob- 
servations of  Depue,  J. : '  *^  Negligence  is  a  relative  term,  depend- 

^  Trow  V.  Vermont  Cent  B.  B.  24  Maryland :  N.  C.  R.  R.  o.  State,  29 

Yt.  497.     A  similar  line  is  followed  in  Md.  553 ;  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  v.  Trainer, 

Ohio :  Kerwhacker  v.  The  C.  C.  &  88  Md.  842. 

C.  R.  R.  Co.  8  Ohio  St.  172;  and  in  >  New  J.  Exp.  Co.  v.  Nichols,  8  N. 
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BOOK  I.]  WHEN  plaintiff's  NEGLIGENCE  IS  REMOT^.  [§  342. 

ing  upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  injury  was  received, 
und  the  obligation  which  rests  on  the  party  injured  to  care  for 
his  personal  safety.  A  person  crossing  a  railroad  track,  though 
rightfully  there,  must  be  on  the  alert,  to  avoid  injury  from  trains 
that  may  happen  to  be  passing ;  so  one  walking  along  the  car- 
riage way  of  a  public  street  must  exercise  caution,  to  escape 
being  run  over  by  vehicles ;  but  a  person  walking  along  the  side- 
walk, which  is  appropriated  exclusively  to  pedestrians,  need  not 
observe  the  same  care  as  would  be  required  of  him  in  crossing 
the  track  of  a  railroad,  or  walking  along  the  carriage  way  of  a 
crowded  street.  If  he  observes  as  much  care  and  circumspection 
as  would  serve  to  protect  him  from  such  dangers  as  are  usually 
incident  to  walking  on  the  sidewalks,  he  cannot  be  said  to  have 
omitted  such  precautions  as  would  preclude  him  from  maintaining 
an  action  for  injuries  he  may  receive  from  wagons  wrongfully 
there,  unless  it  appear  that,  being  aware  of  the  extraordinary 
risks  to  which  he  is  exposed,  he  rashly  places  himself  in  the  way 
of  danger."  ^ 

^  No  doubt  we  still  meet  with  the  law,  will  defeat  the  action,  which  is 

old  terms,  as  the  following,  in  Ward  incorrect.    All  this  is   explained  in 

V.  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  29  Wise.  144,  by  Dreher  v.  The  Town  of  Fitchburg,  22 

Dixon,  C.  J. :     ....  "A  single  fur-  Wise.  675,  where  it  is  said  that  the 

ther  observation  appears  to  be  neces-  law  does  not  attempt  to  measure  how 

sarj  in  order  to  correct' an  inaccuracy  little  or  how  greatly  the  plaintiff  may 

of  expression  found  in  Potter  v.  The  have  fallen  short  of  using  ordinary 

Chicago  &  Northwestern  Railway  Co.  care,  but  that  any  failure  in  this  re- 

21  Wise.  877,  and  which  seems  most  spect,  or  a  slight  want  of  such  care, 

likely  to  have  led  to  the  error  here  contributing  directly  to    the  injury, 

complained  of.    The  closing  sentence  will  forbid  a  recovery.**    But  if  levvi^ 

of  the  opinion  in  that  case  reads  thus :  sima  culpa  excludes   recovery,  in  a 

'  Negligence,   proximate    or   contrib-  suit  for  negligent  injuries,  there  could 

nting  to  the   injury,  however  slight,  be  no  recovery  in  such  suit,  for  in  no 

prevents  recovery.'    If  by  this  is  un-  case  can  the  plaintiff  exclude  the  idea 

derstood,  as  was  doubtless  intended,  of  Umssbna  culpa.   The  same  observa- 

any    neglect    or   omission,    however  tion  applies  to  some  expressions  of  the 

slight,  to  use  ordinary  care,  or  a  slight  -supreme  court  of  Ohio,  in  P.  S.  R.  R. 

want  of  such  care,  contributing  to  the  Co.  v,  Stallman,  21  Ohio  St.  1,  to  the 

injury,  the  expression  is  quite  right  effect  that  it  is  error  to  charge  the  jury 

and  no  correction  is  required.    But  that  if  the  plaintiff,  by  his  own  fault, 

the  language  is  not  adapted  to  convey-  has  contributed  to  his  injury,  the  de- 

ing  this  idea  with  accuracy.     It  is  fendant  must  then  show  that  he  was 

susceptible  of  a  different  construction,  without  fault  himself ;  and  that  no 

and  that  slight  negligence,  as  the  low-  man  can  be  shown  without  fault,  nn- 

est  of  the  three  degrees  defined  by  less  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to 
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§  348.  Hence,  also,  it  is  no  defence  to  a  suit  for  negligence  in 
letting  fall  a  keg  from  a  window  that  the  plaintiff  was  negli- 
gently in  the  street ;  ^  nor  to  a  suit  for  destroying  cattle,  that 
the  cattle  were  trespassers  ;  ^  nor  to  a  snit  for  leaving  a  danger- 
ous machine  in  a  place  frequented  by  children,  that  a  child  hurt 
in  the  machine  was  a  trespasser ;  ^  nor  to  a  suit  foiv  running  over 
a  traveller,  that  the  traveller  was  unlawfully  on  the  road ;  ^  nor 
to  a  suit  for  neglecting  a  patient,  that  the  patient's  neglect  was 
that  which  the  physician  neglected.^ 

avoid  the  injury.    P.  8.  R.  R.  Co.  v,  i  Corrigan  o.   Sugar  Refineiy,  98 

Stollman,  22  Ohio  St.  1.  Mass.  577. 

So  in  StileB  v.  Geesey,  71  Pa.  St  2  Corwin  v.  N.  Y.  &  E.  R.  R.  13 

441,  Read,  J.,  says :  <'  We  hare  taken  N.  Y.  42;  Sheaf  v,  Utica  R.  R.  2  N. 

in  brief  the  defendant's  statement  of  Y.  Supreme  Ct.  888 ;  Fanning  v.  Long 

his  defence,  which  fairly  raises  the  L  R.  R.  2  N.  Y.  Supreme  Ct.  585  ; 

question  of  contributory  negligence,  and  other  cases  cited  infra,  §  396. 

*  It  is  an  incontestable  principle  that  *  R.  R.  r.  Stout,  17  Wall.  657. 

where  the  injury  complained  of  is  the  ^  See  infra,  §  8S8. 

product  of  mutual  or  concurring  neg-  *  Hibbard  v.  Thompson,  109  Mass. 

ligence,  no  action  for  damages  will  288 ;  infra,  §  787.     See  generally,  in 

lie.     The  parties  being  mutually  in  addition  to  authorities  cited  in  suc- 

&ult  there  can  be  no  apportionment  of  ceeding  sections,  Davies  v.  Mann,  10  M. 

the  damages.    The  law  has  no  scales  &  W.  546 ;  Radley  v.  London  &  N.  W. 

to  determine    in    such   cases  whose  R.  R.,  L.  R.  9  Exch.  71 ;  Ch.  &  Alt. 

wrong-doing  weighed  most  in  the  com-  R.  R.  v.  Pondrom,  51  HI.  333  ;  State 

pound  that  occasioned  the  mischief : '  v.  Bait.  &.  O!  R  R.  24  Md.  84. 

per  Woodward,   J.,  12  Harris,  469.  In  New  Jersey  Railroad  Company 

The  question  presented  to  the  court  or  v.  Palmer,  33  N.  J.  90,  the  plaintiff 

the  jury  is  never  one  of  comparative  was  a  passenger  on  the  defendants' 

negligence,  as  between  the  parties;  steam  ferry  and  railroad  from  New 

nor  does  very  great  negligence  on  the  York  to  Newark,  by  the  ten  o'clock 

part  of  a  defendant  so    operate    to  p.  m.  boat.    The  boat  had  come  up 

strike  a  balance  of  negligence  as  to  close  to  the  bridge  on  the  Jersey  City 
give  a  judgment  to  a  plaintiff'  whose  side,  and  had  been  fastened  by  the 
own  negligence  contributes  in  any  de-  chains  to  the  bridge,  and  the  front 
gree  to  the  injury."  Wilds  v.  Hud-  chains  on  the  boat  had- been  letdown, 
son  River  Railroad  Co.  24  N.  Y.  482.  and  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  act  of 
What  Judge  Woodward  and  Judge  stepping  from  the  boat  to  the  shore, 
Reed  here  declare  as  sufficient  to  in  the  immediate  rear  of  the  other 
bar  recovery  is  not  a  prior  negligence  passengers  when  his  foot  was  caught 
by  plaintiff,  but  a  joinder  or  concur-  between  the  boat  and  the  bridge,  and 
rence  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the  badly  crushed.  Held,  that  the  plain- 
act  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  injured,  tiff  was  not  guilty  of  want  of  ordinary 
The  same  reply  may  be  made  to  the  care,  although  at  the  very  instant  of 
Argument  of  Christiancy,C.  J.,  in  Lake  stepping  from  the  boat  to  the  bridge 

Shore  R.  R.  v.  Miller,  25  Mich.  277.  he  did  not  examine  particularly  to  see 
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BOOK  L]  self-inflicted  INJURIES.  [§  844 

§  344.  Distinction  between  injuries  inflicted  wantonly  on  a 
trespasser  by  another  person^  and  injuries  he  inflicts  on  himself 
when  meddling  with  a  machine  inadvertently  exposed.  —  An  im- 
portant distinction  has  been  already  observed,^  which  it  is  nec- 
essary to  reiterate  in  order  to  avoid  some  confusion  of  jurid. 
ical  expression.  It  is  negligence  for  me  to  run  down  even  a 
trespasser  when  by  proper  care  I  could  avoid  him.  It  is  other- 
wise, however,  with  regard  to  the  meddling  by  strangers  in  my 
absence  with  my  machinery  or  other  property  of  such  character. 
I  can  readily,  in  exercise  of  the  ordinary  diligence,  keep  myself 
from  injuring  a  person  meeting  me  on  the  highway,  or  even  on 
my  own  grounds.  But  I  cannot,  by  the  exercise  of  such  dili- 
gence, produce  a  machine  or  construct  a  building  in  meddling 
with  which  an  intruder  may  not  be  hurt.  Hence  the  same  grade 
of  diligence  which  could  avoid  the  one  injury  could  not  avoid 
the  other .2 

if  there  was  a  vacant  space  between  in  Zoebisch  v.  Tarbell,  10  Allen,  385, 

the  boat  and  the  bridge.  where  a  person  fell  down  a  trap-door, 

^  See  supra,  §§  112,  315.  where  he  had  no  lawful  occasion  to  be, 

^  See  infra,  §  761.  he  was  held  to  have  no  cause  of  action, 

The  topic  in  the  text  is  discussed  in  and  the  pretious  railroad  case  was  re- 

Hargrave  t;.  Deacon,  25  Mich.  6,  by  f erred  to  for  the  statement  of  doctrine 

Campbell,  J.  as  follows:  ....  **The  to  sustain  the  latter  decision.    And  in 

cases  cited  from  10  Allen  draw  the  Frost  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  W.  Co.  1 0  Al- 

line  very  clearly.    In  Sweeney  v.  Old  len,  387,  a  person  who,  being  informed 

Colony  &  Newport  R.  R.  Co.  10  Al-  by  a  stranger  that  he  would  have  to 

len,  368,  i^ailroad  company  was  held  look  after  his  baggage,  left  the  car  and 

liable  to  a  person  having  occasion  to  fell  into  an  open  cattle-guard,  was  held 

cross  the  track  on  a  crossing  made  by  not  entitled  to  recover  for  the  injuiy. 

the  company  expressly  to  afford  means  These  are  fair  illustrations  of  the  gen- 

of  passing  between  two  public  roads,  eral  course  of  American  decisions,  as 

because  having  built  the  crossing  and  shown  by  other  cases  cited  as  well  as 

placed  a  flagman  there  for  that  pur-  some  not  referred  to,  and  we  have  se- 

pose,  and  the  flagman  liaving  assured  lected  them  as  decided  by  the  same 

the  party  injured  he  could  cross  in  court,   and    indicating   therefore    no 

safety,  there  was  more  than  a  permis-  clashing  of  opinions, 

sion,  and  a  distinct  invitation  to  cross.  ^  The  EngKsh  decisions    are   also 

In  Elliott    V,  "Prtiy,   10   Allen,    378,  quite  uniform.     The  rapid  increase  in 

a  trap-door  being  left  open  directly  in  the  use  of  dangerous  machinery  has 

the  way  of  persons  going  up-stairs  to  made  it  necessary  to  legislate,  and  very 

premises  leased  by  the  owners  to  other  stringent  rules  have  been  made   in 

parties,  one  who  was  thus  induced  to  regard  to  fencing  it.    But  these  rules 

enter  on  his  way  to  the  upper  rooms,  have  not  been  regarded  as  applicable  so 

where  he  had  lawful  occasion  to  go,  as  to  change  the  common  law  beyond 

was  held  entitled  to  an  action.     But  their  plain  purpose.    They  have  been 
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§  344  a.  Negligence  hy  agents  imputable  to  principal.  —  A  prin- 
cipal who  acts  through  an  agent  is,  as  has  been  seen,  liable  for 
his  agent's  negligence  when  in  the  sphere  of  his  service.^  And 
this  applies  to  the  doctrine  of  contributory  negligence.^ 

construed  liberally,  but  they  have  been  results  of  her  act.  But  all  agreed  that 
held  to  be  alterations  and  not  affir-  she  could  have  no  recovery  beyond  the 
mations  of  the  common  law,  which  did  injury  to  the  goods.  So  in  Southcote 
not  hold  any  one  liable  for  the  use  of  v.  Stanley,  38  L.  &  Eq.  295,  a  visitor  in 
dangerous  machinery,  merely  because  a  house  was  not  held  entitled  to  recover 
it  was  dangerous  to  approach  it.  In  for  injuries  from  his  opening  a  defec- 
Coe  V.  Piatt,  5  L.  &  £q.  491,  affirmed  tive  glass  door;  the  court  distinguish- 
in  11  L.  &  Eq.  556,  a  young  woman  ing  between  setting  a  pitfall  with  an 
being  in  a  factory  was  injured  by  the  intention  to  injure,  and  the  result  of  a 
machiner}^  The  statute  was  passed  neglect  whereby  injury  happens  in 
for  the  safety  of  young  people  and  such  a  case. 

childi-en   employed   in   working   fac-  <*  In  Stone  v.  Jackson,  82  L.  &  Eq. 

tories,  and  while  extending  its  protec-  349  (S.  C    16  C.  B.  199),  where  a 

tion  to  all  other  persons,  only  covered  woman,  going  across  private  property 

in  terms  the  case  where  the  machinery  from  one   highway  to    another,  fell 

was  in  use  for  manufacturing.    It  was  into  an  excavation,  and  the  case  was 

held  in  both  courts  that  while  the  mill  allowed  to  go  to  the  jury  on  the  sug- 

was  not  so  employed  the  statute  did  gestion   of  the  judge  that  the  way 

not  apply  ;  and  as  there  was  no  com-  where  she  went  might  possibly  be  a 

mon  law  liability  for  the  damage,  there  public  footway,  it  was  held  the  evi- 

could  be  no  recovery.  dence  had  no  tendency  to  show  any 

^^  In  Lygo  9.  Kewbold,  24  L.  &  Eq.  public  right,  and  the  verdict  was  set 

507,  a  woman  whose  goods  were  in  aside. 

charge  of  a  freight  carrier  was  per-  *'  The  case  of  Lunt  v,  London  &  N. 

mitted  by  his  cartman,  while  on  the  W.  B.  W.  Co.,  L.  It.  1    Q.  B.    277, 

way,  to  get  up  and  ride  with  him  on  the  was  somewhat  like  the  case  in  *10  Al- 

load.    The  cart  breaking  down,  and  an  len,  368.     A  person  in  a  private  way 

injury  occurring  both  to  her  person  on  one  side  of  the  track  had  occasion 

and  to  the  goods,  it  was  held  she  could  to  go  into  a  public  way  on  the  other 

not  recover  for  the  personal  injury  be-  side,  which  was  guarded  by  a  gate 

cause  she  had  no  right  upon  the  cart  in  charge  of  a  gate-keeper,  and  the 

beyond  the  driver's  permission,  which  keeper,  who  #as  in  defendant's  employ, 

was  no  contract,  as  his  employment  being  asked  if  the  line  was  clear,  said 

was  for  carriage  of  goods  only,  and  *  Yes,  come  on,'  and  opened  the  gate, 

the  act  was  merely  permissive  and  of  Plaintiff  drove  his  cart  over,  and  it 

favor.      Polloc]c,    Ch.    B.,    intimated  was  struck  by  a  train.    It  was  held, 

that    as  her  getting  upon  the  cart  the  keeper,  as  the  authorized  agent  for 

without  authority  was  a  cause  of  the  that  purpose,  had  invited  plaintiff  to 

accident,  she  might  even  be  liable  to  cross,  and  the  company  was  responsi- 

an  action  of  trespass  herself  for  the  ble.    In  deciding  the  case,  care  was 

1  See  supra,  §  157.  >  Schular  v.  Hudson  Riv.  R.  R.  38 

Barb.  653. 
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II.  CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE  AS  TO  SPECIAL  CASES. 

§  345.  1.  Trespassers.  —  It  has  just  been  said  that  there  is  an 
important  distinction  to  be  taken  between  the  case  of  a  trespasser 
who  is  wantonly  injured  when  trespassing,  and  a  trespasser 
who,  by  his  own  meddlesomeness  in  interfering  with,  an  agency 
comparatively  innocent,  brings  injury  on  himself.  This  proposi- 
tion will  be  now  more  folly  illustrated. 

§  846.  A  trespasser,  notwithstanding  his  trespass,  may  have 
redress  for  negligent  injuries  inflicted  on  him.  —  In  such  case  the 
maxim  applies,  injuria  non  exeusat  injuriam^  Even  though  he 
is  liable  to  an  action  lor  the  injury  which  he  does,  he  does  not 
necessarily  forfeit  his  right  of  action  for  an  mjury  which  he  has 
sustained,^  ex.  gr*  by  falling  into  a  hole  newly  excavated  on  de- 
fendant's premises,  adjoining  to  a  public  way,  and  rendering  it 

§  347.  Spring-guns.  —  An  illustration  of  this  principle  may 
be  foimd  in  the  case  of  spring-guns.  The  owner  of  open  land 
haa  no  right  to  plant  in  it  spring-guns  by  which  ordinary  tres- 
passers  may  be  wounded.^  Hence,  in  an  Enfirlish  case,^  the  de- 
fendant,  Jthe  protection  of  his  property,  ^me  of  which  had 

taken  not  to  decide  what  the  conse-  Keith  v.  Pinkham,  48  Me.  501.     See 

qnences  would  have  been  had  the  gate-  other  cases  cited  supra,  §  S23  et  seq. 

keeper  not  been  acting  in  the  line  of  and  infra,  §  854,  888. 

his  employment,  when  the  duty  to  warn  *  ^^gg  ^«  Midland  R.  R.  1  H.  &  N. 

might,  as  intimated,  have  been  one  of  780. 

humanity  and  not  of  agency."  *  Barnes  o.  Ward,  9  C.  B.  392,  420; 

^  Alston  17.  Herring,  11  Exch.  822;  In  re  Williams  v,  Groucott,  4  B.  &  S. 

Dimes  v.  Petley,  15  Q.  B.  276;  Rob-  149,  157;  Binks  v.  South  Yorkshire 

erts  V.  Rose,  L.  R.  1  £x.  82;  Davies  v.  R.  C.  8  B.  &  S.  244;   Hounsell   v. 

Mann,  10  M.  &  W.  546;   Augusta,  &c.  Smyth,  7  C.  B.  N.  S.  731 ;  Hardcastle 

R.  R.  V.  Mc£lmurray,  24  Georg.  75 ;  R.  v.  South  Yorkshire  R  G.  4  H.  &  N. 

R.  V.  Stout,  17  Wall.  659;  Reynolds  v.  67.     With  Barnes  v.  Ward,  supra, 

Stout,  2  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  644 ;  Il6tt  compare  Stone  0.  Jackson,  16  C.  B. 

V.  Wilkes,  3  B.  &  A.  304 ;  Birge  v.  199 ;  Holmes  0.  North  Eastern  R.  C., 

Gardiner,  19  Conn.  507 ;  Morrissy  v.  L.  R.  4  Ex.  254 ;  Indermaur  v.  Dames, 

Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  43  Mo.  380.    Thus  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  274;  R.  R.  v.  Stout,  17 

a  passenger  who  insisted  on  riding  on  Wall.  657. 

the  outside  of  a  coach,  though  re-  ^  State  v.  Moore,  81    Conn.  479 ; 

quested  by  the  driver  to  take  his  seat  Gray  v.  Coombs,  7  J.  J.  Marsh,  478. 

inside,  was  held  entitled  to  recover  for  *  Bird  v.  Holbrook,  4  Bing.  628,  cited 

injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  1  Q«,B.  37;  Wootton  v.  Dawkins,  2 

the  driver,  the  position  of  th^  plaintiff  C.  B.  N.  S.  412.     See  also  Judgm., 

not  having  contributed  to  the  accident  Mayor  v.  Brooke,  7  Q.  B.  339. 
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been  stolen^  set  a  spring-gun,  without  notice,  in  a  walled  garden, 
at  a  distance  from  his  house,  and  the  plaintiff,  who  climbed  over 
the  wall  in  pursuit  of  a  stray  fowl,  having  been  shot,  the 
defendant  was  held  liable  in  damages.  It  is  true  that  in  a  sub- 
sequent case  this  decision  was  doubted,^  because  it  proceeded  on 
the  ground,  that  setting  spring-guns  without  notice  was,  inde- 
pendently of  the  statute  then  in  force,  an  unlawful  act ;  though 
the  earlier  English  cases  indicate  that  even  at  common  law,  be- 
fore the  statute,  persons  without  notice  could  recover  for  dama- 
ges thus  received.'  In  this  country,  while  a  house  may  be  thus 
protected  from  bui^lars,  no  man  has  a  right  to  place  on  his  land 
any  instruments  to  injure  persons  merely  straying  on  such  land.^ 
§  348.  Application  of  other  dangerous  agencies^  9uch  as  fire 
and  steam.  —  The  same  rule  exists,  as  will  soon  be  abundantly 
shown,  as  to  the  aiq>lication  of  dangerous  agencies,  such  as  fire 
and  steam,  to  trespassers.  It  is  no  defence  to  the  reckless  run- 
ning down  of  cattle  that  the  cattle  were  trespassing  on  the  road  ;^ 
nor  to  the  reckless  striking  of  a  traveller  by  a  locomotive,  that 
the  traveller  was  loitering  on  the  track ;  ^  nor  to  the  negligent 
injury  of  a  passenger,  that  he  was  trespassing  in  a  car.^  In 
other  words,  where  the  defendant  has  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
duty  —  public  or  private — producing  the  damage  complained  of, 
he  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  a  prior  negligence  of 
the  plaintiff.^ 

^  Judgm.,  Jordin  v.  Crump,  8  M.  &  Chapmaii  v.   Roth  well,  E.,  B.  &  E. 

W.   789,  where  the   court  agree  in  168,  170;  Bolch  v.  Smith,  7  H.  &  N. 

opinion  with  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  in  Deane  v.  736 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Fairrie,  1  H.  &  C. 

Clayton,  7  Taunt.  489,  which  was  an  68S;  White  v.  Phillips,  15  C.  B.  N. 

action  for  killing  plaintiff's  dog  hj  a  S.  245;  Brass  v,  Maitland,  6  E.  &  B. 

spike  placed  by  defendant  with  noHce.  470,  484;  Farrant  v,  Barnes,  11  C.  B. 

*  See  Jay  v.  Whitefield,  cited  8  B.  N.  S.  553  ;  Hutchinson  v.  Guion,  5  C. 
&  A.  808 ;  Townsend  v.  Wathen,  9  B.  N.  S.  149 ;  R.R.  v.  Stout,  17  Wall 
East  277.  657  ;  Bait.  &  O.  R.  R.  v.  Boteler,  38 

>  See  supra,  §  340 ;  State  v.  Moore,  Md.  568. 

supra  ;  Gray  v.  Coombs,  supra ;  John-  The  cases  on  this  point  are  thus 

son  V.  Patterson,  14  Conn.  1.  ably  classified  in  the  opinion  by  Sar- 

^  See  infra,  §  397  et  seq.  gent,  J.,  in  State  v.  Manch.  &  L.  R. 

s  See  infra,  §  388.  R.  52  N.  H.  528 :  — 

•  See  infra,  §  854.  <<  In  Scott  v.  Dublin  &  Wicklow  R. 
7  See  Collis  v.  Selden,  L.  R.  3  C.  P.  Co.  11  Irish  Com.  Law,  377,  it  was 

495  ;  Seymour  v,  Maddox,  16  Q*  B.  held  that  the  plaintiff  cannot  recoYcr 
326 ;  Southcote  v.  Stanley,  1  H.  &  N.  unless  the  injury  was  caused  by  the 
247;  Corby  v.  Hill,  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  565 ;    negligence  of  the  defendant,  nor  even 
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§  849.  Diitinetion  between  invitation  and  license.  —  ^^  Being 
on  the  premises  by  invitation  of  the  occupier,"  says  Mr.  Camp- 
then,  if  lie  has  so  far  contributed  to  other,  must  be  a  direct  and  actual,  and 
the  accident,  hy  want  of  ordinary  care,  not  merely  a  constructive,  wrong ;  and 
that  but  for  that  the  accident  would  this  wrong  must  be  the  proximate 
not  have  happened ;  but  strictly,  even  cause  of  the  injury,  and  not  merely 
in  that  case,  the  plaintiff  is  not  pre-  the  remote  and  incidental  cause  of  it. 
eluded  from  a  recovery,  if  the  defend-  Isbell  v,  Raibroad  Company,  27  Conn, 
ant  might,  by  ordinary  care,  have  393;  2  Redf.  on  Railways,  255  (*235). 
avoided  the  consequences  of  the  This  is  a  leading  and  well  considered 
plaintiff's  neglect    This  is  said  by  case. 

Judge  Redfield,  in  his  Law  of  Rail-  <*  It  is  said,  on  page  404,  Ellsworth, 

ways  (5th  ed.),  vol.  2,  p.  256  (*236),  J.,  delivering  the  opinion,  that '  a  re- 

to  be  a  full  and  correct  statement  of  mote  fault  in  one  party  does  not  of 

the  law  deducible  from  the  cases.  course  dispense  with  care  in  the  other. 

'<  This  doctrine  has  been  held  to  be  It  may  even  make  it  more  necessary 
law,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  full  and  important,  if  thereby  a  calami- 
extent,  in  Massachusetts,  in  Spofford  tons  injury  can  be  avoided,  or  an  un- 
V,  Harlow,  3  Allen,  176,  where  it  is  avoidable  calamity  essentially  miti- 
said,  by  Chapman,  J.,  that  a  party  gated.  Common  justice  and  common 
may  be  acting  in  violation  of  some  humanity,  to  say  nothing  of  law,  de- 
particular  statute,  and  still  be  under  mand  this,  and  it  is  no  answer  for  the 
the  general  protection  of  the  law.  A  neglect  of  it,  to  say  that  the  complain- 
third  person  has  no  right,  merely  be-  ant  was  first  in  the  wrong,  since  inat- 
cause  he  is  thus  in  fault,  to  run  into  tention  and  accidents  are,  to  a  greater 
him  and  injure  him  carelessly  and  or  less  extent,  incident  to  human 
recklessly;  and  see  Parker  v.  Adams,  affairs.  Preventive  remedies  must, 
12  Met.  415,  419;  Lovett  o.  Railroad  therefore,  always  be  proportioned  to 
Co.  9  Allen,  557,  562 ;  Welch  v.  Wes-  the  case  in  its  peculiar  circumstances 
son,  6  Gray,  505;  Fisk  v.  Wait,  104  — to  the  imminencyof  the  danger,  the 
Mass.  71;  Kearns  v.  Sowden,  Ibid,  evil  to  be  avoided,  and  the  means  at 
63,  note ;  Steele  »,  Burkhardt,  Ibid,  hand  of  avoiding  it.'  .... 
59 ;  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  **  So,  in  Vermont,  it  is  held  that  if 
Kew  Hampshire,  in  Norrls  v.  Litch-  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  is 
field,  35  N.  H.  271,  where  it  is  held  proximate,  and  that  of  the  plaintiff 
that  *  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  is  a  remote,  the  plaintiff  may  recover  for 
trespasser  or  violator  of  the  law  does  the  injury  ;  and  that  *  if  the  plaintiff 
not  of  itself  discharge  another  from  were  guilty  of  negligence,  or  even  of 
the  observance  of  due  and  proper  care  positive  wrong,  ....  the  corporation 
towards  him ;  neither  wiU  it  neces-  are  yet  bound  to  the  exercise  of  roa* 
sarily  preclude  him  from  a  recovery  sonable  care  and  diligence  in  the  use 
against  a  party  guilty  of  negligence ; '  of  their  road  and  management  of  the 
and  see  Corey  v,  Bath,  35  N.  H.  580 ;  engine  and  train,  and  if  for  the  want 
and  Grale  v.  Lisbon,  52  N.  H.  174.  of  that  care  the  injury  arose,  they  are 

**  In  Connecticut,  it  is  held  that  the  liable.'    Trow  v.  Railroad  Company, 

negligence  of  a  party,  which  precludes  24  Vt.  487 ;  Robinson  v.  Cone,  22  Vt. 

his  right  to  recover  for  an  injury  sof-  218. 

fered  through  the  negligence  of  an-  <*Ia  Ohio,  the   same  doctrine    is 
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bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Negligenoe,^  ^^is  distingoished  from  being 
there  by  his  mere  license,  in  which  case  the  occupier  is  liable, 
like  any  other  person  whom  the  licensee  may  meet  upon  his  premr 
ises,  for  ordinaxy  negligence  only,  ^  And  such  negUgence  would 
be  inferred  if  there  were  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  trap  upon 
the  premises  known  to  the  owner,  and  of  which  he  failed  to  warn 
the  person  who  obtained  his  permission  to  go  there.^  It  is  not, 
perhaps,  easy  in  all  cases  to  distinguish  the  circumstances  which 
imply  an  invitation  from  those  which  imply  a  mere  license  ;  and 
tlie  only  guide  on  this  point  will  be  a  close  study  of  the  de- 
cided cases.^ 

held :  Kerwhacker  v.  C.  C.  &  C.  Rail-  gnilty  of  a  want  of  ordinary  care  and 

road  Co.  8  Ohio  St.  172,  before  cited,  prudence  in  bo  walking  on  the  track. 

See  also  Railroad  Co.   v,  Elliott,  4  provided  it  appear  that  the  accident 

Ohio  St.  475.  And  in  Indiana:  Wright  would  not  have  occurred  if  the  agents 

V.  Brown,  4  Ind.  95 ;  Railroad  Co.  v.  of  the  railroad  company  had  used,  in 

Caldwell,  9  Ind.  397 ;  and  Railroad  running  the  engine  which  occasioned 

Co.  V,  Adams,  26  Ind.  76 ;  and  in  lUi-  the    killing,  ordinary  prudence  and 

nois :  Railroad  Co.  v.  Still,  19  111.  499 ;  care  in  giving  reasonable  and  usual 

and  in  Kentucky :  Railroad  Co.  u.  Col-  signals  of  its  approach,  and  in  keeping 

lins,  2  Duvall,  114;  and  in  Missouri:  a  reasonable  look-out.'    And  in  that 

Morrissey  v.  Wiggins  Ferry  Co.  48  case  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff 

Mo.  880;  Brown  v.  Railroad  Co.  50  was  held  to  be  the  remote  cause,  while 

Mo.  461,  where  it  is  held,  Wagner,  J.,  that  of  the  defendant  was  the  proxi- 

delivering  the  opinion,  that  railroad  mate  and  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 

companies  are  under  the  same  obliga-  jury.    1  Redf .  on  Railways  (5th  ed.) , 

tions  with  other  persons  to  use  their  571,  572."  .... 

own  property  so  as  not  to  hurt  or  in-  ^  London,  1871,  §  82. 

jure  others ;  and  though  a  person  be  '  Southcote  v.  Stanley,  1  H.  &  N. 

injured    while   unlawfully    on    their  247. 

track,  or  contribute  to  the  injury  by  '  *^  Of  those  in  which  invitation  has 
his  own  carelessness  or  negligence,  yet  beei|  inferred,  I  shall  instance  Nichol- 
if  the  injury  might  have  been  avoided  son  v.  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Ry. 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  care  and  cau-  Co.  84  L.  J.  Ex.  84 ;  Indermaur  v. 
tion  by  the  railroad  company,  they  are  Dames,  L.  R.  1  C.  P.  274,  and  2  C. 
liable  for  damages  for  the  injury.  •  P.  811 ;  Smith  v.  London  &  St.  Kath- 
^*  So,  in  Alabama :  Foster  v.  Holly,  erine  Docks  Co.,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  826  ; 
88  Ala.  (N.  S.)  76  ;  and  also  in  Mary-  Holmes  v.  N.  £.  Ry.  Co.,  L.  R.  4  £x. 
land :  Railroad  Co.  v.  The  State,  86  254 ;  Chapman  v,  Rothwell,  £L,  Bl.  & 
Md.  866,  where  it  is  held,  Bowie,  J.,  £1.  168.  [This  was  a  case  on  demur- 
delivering  the  opinion,  that  <  where  a  rer.  Declaration  stated  that  deceased 
person  walking  on  a  railroad  track  is  fell  through  a  trap-door  negligently 
run  over  and  killed  by  an  engine  be-  left  open,  &c.  in  a  passage.  In  the 
longing  to  the  railroad  company,  the  case  of  Paddock  v.  N.  £.  Ry.  Co.  18 
company  is  responsible  in  damages  for  L.  T.  N.  S.  60,  a  person  coming  on 
such  killing,  though  the  deceased  was  business  to  a  railway  goods'  depot,  and 
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^^  The  principle  appears  to  be  that  invitation  is  inferred  where 
there  is  a  common  interest  or  mutual  advantage,  while  a  license 
is  inferred  where  the  object  is  the  mere  pleasure  or  benefit  of  the 
person  using  it.  A  case  where  the  common  interest  is  not  at 
first  obvious,  but  yet  was  held  sufficient  to  infer  invitation,  was 
that  of  Smith  v.  London  &  St.  Katherine  Dock  Co.,^  where  the 
damage  occurred  by  reason  of  a  gangway,  provided  by  the  com* 
pany  for  access  to  a  ship  lying  in  the  dock,  being  left  in  an  in- 
secure condition.  The  sufferer  had  come  on  board  at  the  invita- 
tion of  one  of  the  ship's  officers.  The  groimd  of  decision  was 
that  the  providinsc  of  access  to  the  ships  for  the  crews  and  all 
.ho  had  Li^'^  b»»d  ™  within  L  «.a»t.ting  of  .h. 
company,  for  which  they  received  consideration  in  the  dues  au- 
thorized to  be  taken  from  the  ship-owners.  Invitation^  therefore, 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word,  as  employed  in  this  class  of 
cases,  differs  from  invitation  in  the  ordinary  sense -implying 
the  relation  between  host  and  guest.  In  the  case  of  host  and 
guest,  it  would  be  thought  hard  that  die  hospitality  of  the  former 
should  expose  him  to  the  responsibilities  implied  by  business  re- 
lations. The  guest  must  take  the  premises  as  he  finds  them, 
with  any  risk  owing  to  their  disrepair ;  although  the  host  is  ' 
bound  to  warn  his  guest  of  any  concealed  danger  upon  the  prem- 
ises known  to  himself."  ^ 

§  350.  Btit  a  trespasser  who  meddles  with  an  instrument  not 
in  itself  dangerous  cannot  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  his 
meddlesomeness  has  brought  on  himself.  —  On  this  point  it  is  now 

following  in  the  dark  as  nearly  as  pos-  paired.     There  seems  to  have  been 

sible  the  directions  of  a  servant  of  the  contradictory    evidence    whether   he 

company,  fell  into  a  coal  receiver,  a  was  warned  or  not.    He  was  held,  af- 

deep  place  occupying  the  width  be-  ter  verdict,  entitled  to  damages.    In 

tween  the    rails  where    coal-wagons  the  above  cases,  except  Fairrie's  case, 

were  standing.    The  exchequer  cham-  there  seems  to  be  present  both  the 

her  held  that  there  was  a  case  for  a  elements  of  invitation  and  of  some* 

jury.    But  in  a  very  similar  case  to  thing  like  a  trap."    In  the  following 

the  last,  where  the  plaintiff  in  the  a   mere  license  has  been  inferred : 

dark  fell  down  an  ordinary  staircase,  Bolch  v.  Smith,  7  H.  &  N.  786  ;  SI  L. 

he   was    nonsuited.       Wilkinson    v.  J.  Ex.  301 ;   Sullivan  v.  Waters,  Irish 

Fairrie,  1  Hurlst.  &  C.  638.]    In  the  C.  L.  R.  460 ;  Gautret  v.  Egerton,  L. 

case  of  Axford  v.  Prior,  C.  P.  14  W.  R.  2  C.  P.  871. 

R.  611,  a  person  coming  to  see  a  friend  ^  L.  B.  8  C.  P.  826. 

at  a  public-house  fell  through  a  hole  *  Southcote  v.  Stanley,  1  H.  &  N. 

in  the  parlor,  which  was  being  re-  247. 
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necessary  only  to  refer  to  prior  sections  where  the  position  as  just 
stated  is  vindicated  at  length.^ 

§  851.  Owner  of  premises  not  liable  for  damages  caused  by 
incidental  imperfections  of  paths  or  buildings  on  which  trespassers 
intrude.  —  No  man  can  be  expected  to  make  his  house  or  grounds 
a  thoroughfare ;  and  hence  tiiere  is  no  liability  on  my  part  for 
damages  which  an  intruder  may  sustain  from  decayed  floors,  or 
defective  paths  on  which  he  may  stumble  when  trespassing  vdth- 
in  my  inclosure.^  Nor  does  the  fact  that  his  mission  was  inno- 
cent make  any  difference.  Hence  it  has  been  correctly  held, 
where  the  clerk  of  a  retail  merchant  went  down  into  a  cellar 
that  was  being  excavated  by  the  landlord  of  the  merchant,  to 
recover  a  lady  customer's  hat,  that  for  an  injury  to  him  by  a 
falling  wall  he  could  not  recover  from  the  party  doing  the  work, 
nor  from  the  landlord.^ 

§  352.  Visitors  entering  or  leaving  premises  by  passages  other 
than  those  allowed.  —  A  person  visiting  another's  premises  must 
go  by  the  way  such  other  designates.  To  attempt  to  approach 
or  leave  by  any  other  way  than  that  designated  makes  the  visitor, 
if  thei^e  be  anything  to  indicate  that  such  other  way  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  used,  a  trespasser ;  and  in  case  he  is  injured  by  the 
imperfection  of  such  passage,  he  cannot  recover  damages  from 
the  owner.* 

§  358.  2.  Passengers  on  railways.  Reciprocal  relations  of  car^ 
rier  and  passenger, — It  will  be  hereafter  seen  that  the  element 
of  insurance,  which  by  Anglo-American  law  enters  into  contracts 
by  common  carriers  for  the  transport  of  goods,  does  not  touch 
such  contracts  for  the  transport  of  passengers.  It  will  also  be 
shown  that  the  duty  of  the  common  carrier  of  passengers  is 
that  of  the  bonus  et  diligens  paterfamilias^  in  other  words,  as 
has  been  seen,^  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  business  man  skilled  in 
the  particular  duty  he  has  in  charge.  The  duty  of  the  passen- 
ger is  reciprocal.  He  must  conform  to  the  rules  the  carrier 
prescribes  for  the  safety  of  the  common  enterprise.     He  must  do 

1  See  supra,  §  109,  110,  112,  815,  168;  Hounsel  v.  Siiiitli,  7  C.  B.  (N. 

840,844.  S.)    738;  Elliott  v.  Pray,  10   Allen, 

>  Infra,  §  824-5.     See  Gautrat  v.  S78;  ZeebiBch  v.  Tarbell,   10  Allen, 

Egerton,  L.  B.  2  C.  P.  871.  885 ;  Sweeney  v,  B.  B.  10  Allen,  368; 

*  Lamparter  v.  Wallbaum,  45  111.  Bancroft  v.  EL  R.  97  ^lass.  275.    See 

444.  Stratton  v.  Staples,  59  Me.  94. 

«  Chapman  v.  Bothwell,  £.,  B.  &  £.  *  Supra,  §  31. 
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nothing,  and  neglect  nothing,  which  is  incumbent  on  him  so  far  as 
concerns  the  maintenance  of  such  safety.  For  any  neglect  on  his 
part  which  may  injure  the  carrier  or  fellow-passengers,  to  come 
to  the  subject  immediately  before  us,  he  is  liable ;  and  for  injuries 
to  himself,  caused  by  his  own  neglect,  he  cannot  recover  from  the 
carrier.^  When  we  come,  however,  to  the  question  how  such 
neglect,  or  ''  contributory  negligence,"  is  to  be  defined,  a  series  of 
subordinate  distinctions  arrest  us,  which  will  now  be  considered. 

§  354.  Trespassers.  —  Is  a  trespasser  in  a  carriage  subject  to  a 
different  rule  in  this  respect  from  a  pay  passenger  ?  No  doubt 
there  is  authority  for  maintaining  that  he  is.^  Certainly  if  a  tres- 
passer, instead  of  taking  his  seat  within  the  carriage,  in  such  a 
way  that  he  can  be  seen  by  the  carrier,  secretes  himself  in  some 
part  of  the  carriage  not  intended  for  passengers,  he  cannot,  if  he 
be  injured  when  in  such  a  position,  claim  damages  from  the  car- 
rier. A  carrier,  in  undertaking  to  carry  passengers  safely,  under- 
takes to  carry  them  safely  if  they  place  themselves  under  his 
direction  in  particular  places  prescribed  for  the  purpose ;  and  he 
will  not  be  held  liable  for  damages  accruing  to  an  interloper, 
who,  unnoticed  by  him,  hides  in  the  crevices  of  a  locomotive  or  in 
the  hold  of  a  ship.  But  if  a  trespasser  take  his  seat  openly  in  a 
carriage,  in  the  place  assigned  to  passengers  generally,  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  diSerent  standard  of  care  should  be  applicable  to 
him  than  is  applicable  to  other  passengers.  Waiving  for  the 
present  the  point  elsewhere  discussed,  that  even  a  trespasser,  sup- 
posing him  to  continue  such,  is  not  withdrawn  from  the  protection 
of  that  law  which  requires  that  no  man  shall  negligently  injure 
another,'  the  carrier,  if  he  permits  such  trespasser  to  continue  in 
the  carriage,  cannot  regard  him,  after  such  permission,  as  a  tres- 
passer. The  carrier  has  a  right  to  expel  the  trespasser  at  once 
from  the  carriage.  If  the  carrier  omits  to  do  this,  and  if  the 
person  in  question  remains  voluntarily  with  the  carrier's  assent, 
then  the  trespass  passes  into  a  qtJMntum  meruit  contract  of  carriage. 
On  the  one  side,  the  person  so  entering  the  carriage  is  bound  to 
the  carrier  for  reasonable  pay  for  the  carriage.  On  the  other  side, 
the  carrier  is  bound,  from  the  time  he  assents  thus  to  carry  such 

^  Sullivan  v.  Phil.  &  Read.  B.  R.  >  Lygo  v.  Newbold,  9  Exch.  802. 

6  Casey,  284;  Penn.  R.  R.  v,  Zebe,  But  see  supra,  §  845. 

S3  Penn.  St.  525;  McDonald  v.  Chic.  ^  See  supra,  §  845. 
&  N.  W.  R.  R.  26  Iowa,  124. 
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person,  to  exercise  towards  him  the  diligence,  prudence,  and  skill 
of  a  good  carrier  in  tliat  particular  kind  of  transport ;  in  other 
words,  the  particular  kind  of  diligence,  prudence,  and  skill  which 
the  carrier  is  bound  to  exercise  towards  all  other  passengers.  Nor 
can  any  other  rule  be  adopted  without  great  practical  inconven- 
iences,.  Who  is  a  trespasser  ?  Is  a  person  a  trespasser  who,  in 
neglect  of  the  rules  of  the  company,  postpones  buying  his  ticket 
in  the  ticket-office?  Is  a  person  a  trespasser  who,  relying  on 
the  supposed  good-will  of  the  company,  takes  his  seat  hoping 
to  slide  through  without  paying  fare?  Is  it  a  treepaas  to  enter 
and  remain  in  a  car  expecting  to  pay  when  required?  If  not,  who 
can  decide  whether  such  expectation  may  not  have  been  in  the 
breast  of  every  one  who  takes  his  seat  without  paying  in  the 
car  ?  ^  Because,  therefore,  (a)  no  one  can,  without  liability,  in- 
jure by  his  negligence  those  specifically  and  with  notice  to  him- 
self under  his  chai^,  no  matter  how  ill  may  be  their  deserts ; 
(()  the  carrier,  who,  instead  of  expelling  a  trespasser,  per- 
mits him  to  remain  in  the  carriage,  enters  into  a  contract  of 
common  carriage  with  such  person;  and  (c)  there  is  no  test  by 
which  we  can  distinguish  the  trespasser  thus  taking  a  seat  in  the 
carriage  from  the  bond  fide  traveller  who  expects  to  pay  when  re- 
quired, we  must  hold  that  in  such  case  the  trespasser,  whom  the 
carrier  does  not  expel  from  the  carriage,  stands,  so  far  as  concerns 
protection  from  neglect,  on  the  same  footing  as  the  ordinary  pas- 
senger.^ 

§  855.  Free  passengers.  —  Is  a  free  passenger  to  be  placed  in  a 
different  position,  so  far  as  concerns  his  rights  to  protection  from 
neglect,  from  a  pay  passenger  ?  This  question,  also,  was  at  one 
time  answered  in  the  affirmative;  the  courts  being  led  astray 
by  the  mistaken  view  of  mandates  which  wUl  be  hereafter 
pointed  out.^    But  there  is  now  an  almost  uniform  acquiescence 

^  For  instance,  it  cannot  be  ques-  own  request,  the  same  care  is  to  be 

tioned  that  a  person  who  by  mistake  used  in  putting  him  out  as  in  putting 

gets  on  a  passenger  car  other  than  the  out  any  other  passenger.    CoL,  Chic, 

one  he  intended  to  take  passage  in,  is  &  Ind.  Cent.  R.  B.  v.  Powell,  40  Ind. 

a  passenger  on  the  car  he  is  in,  and  is  87. 

entitled  to  the  protection  the  law  gives  '  See  Phil.  &  Bead.  B.  B.  r.  Derby, 
to  other  passengers.    The  company  is  14  How.  U.  S.  46S;  Wilton  v.  Middle- 
entitled  to  recover  for  the  distance  it  sex  B.  R  107  Mass.  108 ;  and  cases 
carries  him,  and  is  bound  to  treat  cited  infra,  §  641. 
him  with  the  same  care  as  other  pas-  *  See  infra,  §  485|  501,  641. 
sengers.    When  he  is  put  out  at  his 
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in  the  tme  yiew  that  a  person  who  undertakes  to  do  a  service  for 
another  is  liable  to  snch  other  person  for  want  of  due  care  and 
attention,  —  the  diligentia  of  the  honu%  et  diligen»  paterfamilias^ 
—  in  the  performance  of  the  service,  even  though  there  is  no 
consideration  for  such  undertaking.^  Or,  as  the  question  is  else- 
where put,  the  confidence  accepted  is  an  adequate  consideration 
to  support  the  duty.^  Eminently  is  this  the  case  with  what  are 
called  '^  free  '*  passengers  on  the  great  lines  of  common  carriage. 
As  has  been  already  observed,  there  is,  in  such  cases,  not  merely 
confidence  tendered  and  accepted,  but  some  sort  of  business  con- 
sideration, though  this  be  a  mere  courteous  interchange  of  accom- 
modations. For  these  and  other  reasons  noticed  under  the  last 
head,  the  carrier  is  bound  to  exhibit  the  same  diligence  and  skill 
towards  passengers  of  this  class  as  he  is  to  passengers  who  pay 
money  for  their  tickets.^ 

§  356.  Even  supposing  that  the  passenger  is  passed  ^^  free  "  by 
mistake,  he  is  entitled,  in  case  of  injury  by  negligence,  to  recover. 
In  England,  for  instance,  railroads  are  by  statute  required  to 
carry,  in  certain  trains,  children  under  three  years  of  age  without 

^  See  remarks  of  Ames,  J.,  in  Gill  Pac.  H.  R.  i;.  Nicbols,  8  Kansas,  505, 

V.  Middleton,   105  Mass.  479;  citing  can  only  be  sustained  on  the  ground 

Benden   v.  Manning,   2  N.  H.  289 ;  that  the  alleged  '^  free  **  passenger  was 

Thome  r.  Deas,  4  Johns.  R.  84 ;  El-  a  servant  of  the  company.     In  that 

see  V.  Gatwood,  5  T.  R.  148;  Shields  case,  where  the  company  was  transport- 

i;.  Blackburne,  1  H.  £1.  158.  ing  freight  and  messengers  for  an  ex- 

^  Smith's  Leading   Cases,  6th  ed.  press  company,  and  a  person  not  in  the 

193,  adopted  in  Broom's    Com.   680  ;  employ  of  the  express  company  went 

infra,  §  438,  641.  into  the  baggage  car  with  the  regular 

'  Infra*  §  436-87 :  CoUett  v.  L.  8c  N.  express  messenger,  not  as  a  passenger, 
W.  R.  R.  16  Q.  B.  989 ;  Phil.  &  Read,  but  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the 
R.  R.  V.  Derby,  14  How.  U.  S.  468 ;  New  route,  and  assisted  the  regular  express 
World  9.  King,  \6  How.  (U.  S.)  464 ;  messenger  along  the  route,  and  the 
Wilton  V.  Middlesex  R.  R.  107  Mass.  conductor  of  the  train  not  knowing: 
108;  Nolton  v.  West.  R.  R.  15  N.  Y.  the  facts,  but  supposing  such  person 
444  ;  Gillenwater  v.  M.  &  I.  R  R.  5  to  be  an  express  messenger  in  the  em- 
Ind.  540 ;  Ohio  &  Miss.  R.  R.  v,  Muhl-  ploy  of  the  express  company,  allowed 
ing,  30  m.  23.  A  drover,  travelling  him  to  ride  without  paying  his  fare, 
with  a  free  pass,  for  the  purpose  of  and  the  baggage  car  turned  over  and 
taking  care  of  his  stock,  has  been  by  the  person  in  question  was  injured ;  it 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  was  held  in  an  action  by  such  person 
States  expressly  ruled  to  be  a  passen-  against  the  railway  company  for  dam- 
ger  for  hire.  '  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  v,  Liock-  ages  for  such  injuries,  that  the  plain- 
wood,  17  Wall.  357;  1  Am.  Law  T.  tiff  was  not  a  passenger,  nor  entitled 
R.  (N.  S.)  21 ;  so  also  Fenn.  R.  R.  v.  to  the  rights  of  a  passenger. 
Henderson,  51  Fenn.  St.  315.     Union  317 
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charge,  and  are  entitled  to  half  the  fare  charged  for  an  adult  in 
respect  of  all  children  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  plaintiffs  mother,  carrying  in  her  arms  the  plaintiff,  a  child 
of  three  years  and  two  months  old,  took  a  ticket  for  herself  by 
one  of  these  trains  on  the  defendants'  railway,  but  did  not  take  a 
ticket  for  the  plaintiff ;  in  the  course  of  the  journey  an  accident 
occurred  through  the  negligence  of  the  defendants,  and  the 
plaintiff  was  injured.  At  the  time  the  plaintiff's  mother  took 
her  ticket  no  question  was  asked  by  the  defendants'  servants  as 
to  the  age  of  the  child,  and  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  mother  to  defraud  the  company:  it  was  held  by  the 
queen's  bench  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover  against 
the  defendants  for  the  injury  he  had  received.^ 

§  867.  Agreement  to  save  carrier  harmless.  —  It  has  been  ruled 
that  a  passenger  who  receives  a  free  passage,  on  a  contract  that 
he  will  himself  assume  all  risks  of  accident,  and  that  the  com- 
pany will  not  be  liable  for  injuries  to  him  occurring  through 
negligence  of  itself  or  its  servants,  cannot  recover  damages  from 
the  company  for  injuries  sustained  by  him  through  its  servant's 
negligence.^  In  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  held  that  such  a  con- 
tract is  no  defence  to  an  action  for  injuries  to  the  person  caused 
by  negligence.  The  contract,  however,  before  the  court,  was 
not  gratuitous,  the  injured  person  having  a  drover's  ticket,  which 
the  court  held  was  given  for  a  valuable  consideration.^  But  on 
the  general  policy  of  the  law,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  such  contracts 
can  be  sustained.  It  would  be  barbarous  to  say  that  because  a 
passenger  agreed  to  be  neglected,  a  railroad  company  would  be 
justified  in  applying  to  him  otherwise  than  carefully  the  tre- 
mendous agency  of  steam.^ 

§  358.  A  passenger  standing  with  due  care  on  the  platform  of 
a  horse  car,  invited  there  by  the  driver  and  without  paying  fare, 
may  recover  from  the  company  for  injurieg  caused  by  the  driver'8 
negligence.* 

^  Austin  V.  Great  W.  R.  &.,  Law  21   Ind.  48 ;    Illinois  Cent.  R.  R.  o. 

Rep.  2  Q.  B.  442.  Reed,  37  SI.  484. 

*  Kinney  v.  Central  R  R.  34  N.  J.  3  Penn.    R.  R.  v.   Henderson,  51 

(5  Vroom),  518 ;  S.  C.  3  Vroom,  407;  Penn.  St.  815. 

Wells  t?.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  24  N.  Y.  ^  See  cases  cited  infra,  §  588,  641 ; 

181 ;  Perkins  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  24  N.  Y.  Jacobus  ».  R.  R.  (S.  G.  Minn.)  Cent. 

208;  Welles  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  26  Barb.  L.  J.    July  80,  1874. 

641 ;  Indiana  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Mundy,  *  Wilton  ix.  Middlesex  R.  R.  107 
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§  859.  Passengernot  chargecMe  with  remote  negligence.  —  This 
topic,  in  its  general  relations,  has  been  already  discussed,^  and  it 
has  been  shown  that  he  who  negligently  injures  another  to  whom 
he  owes  a  specific  duty,  cannot  defend  himself  on  the  ground  that 
the  party  so  injured  came  negligently  within  the  range  of  such 
duty.  This  doctrine  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  engagements 
of  a  common  carrier,  and  as  to  these  it  may  be  generally  de- 
clared that  when  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  to  the  plain- 
tiff is  the  carrier's  neglect  of  duty  to  the  plaintiff,  the  carrier 
cannot  defend  himself  by  setting  up  such  antecedent  negligence 
of  the  plaintiff  as  is  not  a  direct  and  immediate  cause  of  the  in- 
jury.2 

§  860.  Passenger  leaning  out  of  a  carriage  window.  —  Is  a 
passenger  who  is  injured  when  leaning  out  of  the  window  of  a 
railroad  carriage  chai^eable  with  such  contributory  negligence  as 
precludes  him  from  recovery  ?  In  other  words,  by  so  leaning  out 
of  the  window  does  he  expose  himself  to  risks  which  the  carrier 
does  not  undertake  to  cover  ?  Certainly,  in  view  of  the  closeness 
with  which  cars  on  double  tracks  and  switches  must  necessarily 
pass  to  each  other,  as  well  as  of  the  contingency  of  other  objects 
being  closely  grazed,  the  carrier  cannot  be  viewed  as  undertaking 
to  protect  the  passenger  from  collisions  except  in  the  space  occu- 
pied by  the  car.  It  is  true  that  for  a  carrier  to  permit  his  road 
to  be  so  constructed  that  his  carriage  passes  within  only  an  inch 
or  two  of  a  tunnel  wall,  or  of  trains  on  a  parallel  track,  may  be 
such  negligence  as  will  make  him  liable  for  damages  to  a  passen- 
ger who,  leaning  perhaps  an  inch  out  of  the  window,  is  injured  by 
striking  against  the  object  within  whose  close  proximity  the  car 
is  thus  brought.^    It  may  in  such  case  be  well  argued  that  no 

^  See  supra,  §  ISO,  184,385.  a  passenger  allows  his  arm,  which  is 

*  See  §  885  et,  tteq, ;  Chic,  B.  &  Q.  resting  on  the  sill  of  a  car  window,  to 

R.  R.  V.  Paine,  59  III.  584 ;  C.  &  A.  slightly  project  outside,  and  thereby 

R.  R.  Co.  V.  Pondron,  51  111.  888  ;  has  his  arm  broken  in  passing  a  freight 

Louisville  &  N.  R.  R.  v.  Yandall,  1 7  train,  that  negligence  of  such  person 

B.  Hon.  586 ;  Louisville  &  N.  R  R.  is  remote,  compared  with  the  negli- 

V.  Sickings,  5  Bush,  1 ;  Same  v.  Col-  gence  of  the  company  in  permitting 

lins,  2  Duvall,   114;   Same  v.    Rob-  its  freight  cars  to  stand  so  near  the 

inson,  4  Bush,  507 ;  Louisville,  C.  &  track  of  its  passenger  train  ;  and  that 

L.  R.  R.  V.  Mahony,  7  Bush,  285.  a  recovery  may  be  had  for  the  injury 

'  In  accordance  with  this  view,  it  sustained.    C.  &  A.  R  R.  Co.  v.  Pon- 

has  been  held  in  Illinois,  that  where  dron,  51  HI.  Z^Z. 
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carrier,  dealing  with  so  powerful  an  element  as  steam,  has  a 
right  to  take  such  high  risks«  But  supposing  there  is  a  foot  dis- 
tance between  the  carriage  and  such  colliding  object,  can  a  passen- 
ger, who  thrusts  out  his  arm  to  this  distance  from  the  car  win- 
dow, recover  from  the  company  for  the  injury,  supposing  the 
collision  to  have  been  otherwise  negligently  produced  by  the  com- 
pany? 

§  361.  In  a  leading  case  on  this  point  this  question  is  discussed 
as  follows :  ''  When  a  passenger  on  a  railroad  purchases  his 
ticket,  it  entitles  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cars.  In  the  seat  no  part 
of  his  body  is  exposed  to  obstacles  outside  the  car.  He  is  secure 
there  ordinarily  from  any  contact  with  them.  When  he  is  thus 
provided  with  a  seat,  safe  and  secure,  in  the  absence  of  accident 
to  the  train,  and  the  carrier  has  a  safe  and  convenient  car,  well 
conducted  and  skilfully  managed,  his  duty  is  performed  towards 

the  passenger The  duty  of  the  latter  on  entering  the  car 

arises,  namely :  that  he  will  conform  to  all  reasonable  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  company  of  occupying,  using,  and  leaving  the 
cars  ;  and,  after  so  doing,  if  injury  befall  him  by  the  negligence 
of  the  carrier,  they  must  answer ;  if  he  do  not  so  conform,  but  is 
guilty  of  negligence  therein,  and  if  injured,  although  there  may 
be  n^ligence  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  their  servants,  or  agents, 

he  cannot  recover A  passenger,  on  entering  a  raUroad 

car,  is  presumed  to  know  the  use  of  a  seat  and  the  use  of  a  win- 
dow :  that  the  former  is  to  sit  in,  and  the  latter  to  admit  light 
and  air.  Each  has  its  separate  use.  The  seat  he  may  occupy  in 
any  manner  most  comfortable  to  himself;  the  window  he  has  a 
right  to  enjoy ^  hv;t  not  to  occupy ^  Its  use  is  for  the  benefit  of  all, 
not  for  the  comfort  of  him  alone  who  by  accident  has  got  nearest 
to  it.  If,  therefore,  he  sits  with  his  elbow  in  it,  he  does  so  with- 
out authority  ;  and  if  he  allows  it  to  protrude  out  and  is  injured, 
is  this  due  care  on  his  part  ?  He  was  not  put  there  by  the  car- 
rier, nor  invited  to  go  there,  nor  misled  as  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
no  part  of  his  seat,  nor  that  its  purposes  were  not  exclusively  to 
admit  light  and  air  for  the  benefit  of  all.  His  position  is  there- 
fore without  authority.  His  negligence  consists  in  putting  his 
limbs  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  and  liable  to  be  broken,  with- 
out his  ability  to  know  whether  there  is  danger  or  not  approach- 

^  See  as  to  use  of  windows.  Gee  v.  Metropolitan  R.  R.,  L.  R.  S  Q.  B.  165, 
quoted  under  next  head. 
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ing.  In  a  case,  therefore,  where  negligence  stands  confessed,  or 
is  proved  to  have  resulted  from  the  position  voluntarily  and 
thoughtlessly  taken  in  a  window,  by  contact  with  outside  obsta- 
cles or  forces,  it  cannot  be  otherwise  characterized  than  as  negli- 
gence, and  so  pronounced  by  the  court In  conclusion,  we 

have  simply  to  reassert,  that  when  a  traveller  puts  his  elbow  or 
arm  out  of  a  car  window  voluntarily,  without  any  qualifying  cir- 
cumstances impelling  him  to  it,  it  must  be  regarded  as  negligence 
in  86  ;  and  when  that  is  the  state  of  the  evidence,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  court  to  declare  the  act  negligence  in  law/'^  The  same 
view  has  been  sustained  by  other  courts  of  high  authority.^ 

§  362.  No  doubt,  in  each  of  the  cases  where  such  contributory 
negligence  of  the  passenger  has  been  held  to  prevent  the  passen- 
ger's recovery,  the  facts  were  such  as  to  show  that  the  passenger 
thrust  out  his  arm  to  a  distance  which  a  railroad  company,  in 
pursuance  of  its  dutiea  as  such,  is  not  bound  to  keep  clear.  But 
suppose  the  company  so  lays  its  tracks,  or  builds  its  tunnels,  or 
plants  its  posts,  that  passing  cars  will  be  struck  if  swerving  an 
inch  or  two  from  their  prescribed  track  ?  Suppose"^  passenger, 
whose  arm  projects  this  single  inch  from  the  car  window,  is 
thereby  struck  and  injured  ?  Can  there  be  any  question  that 
for  a  railroad  company  to  run  its  lines  so  closely  is,  in  view  of 
the  perilousness  of  the  dangers  to  be  encountered,  a  lack  of  that 
prudence, — the  diligentia  honi  et  diligentis  patrisfamilias^  — 
which  each  business  man  must  show  in  a  degree  proportioned 
to  the  importance  and  risks  of  the  duty  he  undertakes  ?  If  the 
permitting  of  such  close  grazing  of  car  against  post,  tunnel,  or 
car  on  parallel  line  is  negligence  per  ae  ;  then  the  fact  that  the 
plaintiff,  by  the  far  remoter  and  less  palpable  negligence,  if  it  be 


1  Laing  v.  Colder,  8  Penn.  St.  479, 
<  See  Todd  v.  Old  Colony  Railroad 
Company,  3  Allen,  18,  and  7  Allen, 
207;  Holbrook  v.  Utica  &  Schenec- 
tady Railroad  Company,  12  N.  Y. 
236 ;  Ohio  &  Miss.  R.  R.  v.  Schiebe, 
44  III.  460;  Lafayette  &  Indianapolis 
Railroad  Company  v.  Huffman,  27 
Ind.  Rep.  288 ;  Indianapolis  &  Cincin- 
nati Railroad  Company  v.  Rutherford, 
29  Ind.  Rep.  82  ;  Telfer  v.  Northern 
Riulroad  Company,  30  N.  J.  Law  Rep. 

21 


190;  Louisville  &  N.  R.  R.  r.  Sick- 
ings,  5  Bush,  5. 

In  N.  J.  R.  17.  Kennard,  21  Penn. 
St.  203,  it  was  held  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  company  to  put  wire  screens  to 
windows  wherever  there  was  risk  of 
grazing;  and  that  in  default  of  this 
the  company  was  liable  for  injuries 
produced  by  such  grazing.  But  this 
was  overruled  in  P.  &  C.  R.  R.  v. 
McClurg,  56  Penn.  St.  294. 
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such,  of  Iq^ing  an  inch  out  of  the  window,  is  not  precluded  from 
recovery.^ 

§  363.  Pressing  against  or  meddling  with  door  or  window.  — 
A  traveller  shuts  the  open  door  of  a  car,  when  the  conductor 
might  have  been  called  to  do  so,  and  in  so  doing  is  injured 
through  the  negligence  of  the  company.  Is  the  company  liable 
for  his  injury  ?  This  has  been  answered  in  the  negative  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  reason  that  the  plaintiff  had  no  right,  in  order  to 
escape  a  slight  inconvenience,  to  run  any  risk.^ 

^  As  illustrating  this,  I  refer  to  an  three  stations  between  the  time  when 
interesting  case  (Chic,  Burl.  &  Q.  R.  the  door  first  opened  and  the  oceur- 
R.  t;.  Gregory,  58  111.  272}  hereafter  rence  of  the  accident.  It  was  ruled 
discussed.  The  deceased  was  a  fire-  by  the  common  pleas,  in  a  view  afler- 
man  on  a  locomotive  belonging  to  the  wards,  as  will  be  seen,  sustained  by  the 
defendants,  and  while  passing  a  sta-  queen*s  bench,  that,  as  the  inconven- 
tion  in  the  night-time,  he  was  struck  ience  that  the  plaintiff  would  have 
and  killed.  The  circumstances  suffered  if.  he  had  not  shut  the  door 
showed  that  he  was  acting  in  the  line  was  slight,  and  the  peril  incurred  in 
of  his  duty,  looking  out  for  signals,  his  attempt  to  shut  it  considerable,  the 
and  while  so  doing,  and  in  the  exer-  injury  he  suffered  was  not  the  neces- 
cise  of  due  care  and  caution,  he  was  sary  or  natural  result  of  the  company's 
struck  by  a  "  mail-catcher,"  which  negligence,  and  that  they  were  there- 
had  been  placed  near  the  track  by  the  fore  not  liable  for  such  injury.  In  giv- 
company.  Two  other  accidents  had  ing  judgment  Byles,  J.,  said:  *^I  am  of 
previously  occurred  from  the  same  opinion  that  the  rule  must  be  made 
cause,  of  which  the  company  had  no-  absolute.  I  quite  agree  that  there  is 
tice.  Held,  the  company  was  guilty  a  distinction  between  this  case  and 
of  gross  negligence  in  having  omitted  that  of  Siner  v.  Great  Western  Rail- 
to  place  the  '*  mail-catcher ''  a  safe  way  Company,^  because  it  cannot  be 
distance  from  the  track.  doubted  in  this  case  that  the  defend- 

^  Adams  v.  Yorkshire   R.  R.,  Law  ants  were  negligent,  and  that  but  for 

Rep.  4  C.  P.  739.     Here  the  facts  in  their  negligence  the  accident  would 

detail  were  that  the  door  of  a  carriage,  not  have  happened.    Tlieir  negligence, 

in  which  the  plaintiff  was  being  carried  however^  was  neither  the  immediate 

as  a  passenger,  on  the  defendants'  rail-  nor  the  efficient  cause  of  the  accident ; 

way,  flew  open  several  times  through  that  cause  was  the  act  of  the  plaintiff, 

the    negligen(!e    of    the    defendants,  in  trying  to  shut  the  door  and  resting 

There  was  room  in  the  carriage  for  the  a  part  of  his  body  against  it.    Did, 

plaintiff  to  sit  away  from  the  door,  and  then,  the  defendants*  prior  negligence 

the  train  would  have  stopped  at  a  sta-  necessitate  this  act  of  the  plaintiff? 

tion  in  three  minutes.     The  plaintiff  It  has  been  suggested  that  lie  mi^ht 

shut  the  door  three  times.    The  door  have  got  out  of  the  compartment,  but 

opened  a  fourth  time,  and  in  endeavor-  it  is  at  any  rate  plain  that  he  might 

ing  to  shut  it  again  the  plaintiff  fell  out  have  changed  his  seat  to  another  part 

and  was  hurt.     The  train  stopped  at  of  the  compartment,  or  held  the  door 

1  Law  Rep.  4  Ex.  117. 
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But  suppose,  in  order  to  look  out  of  a  window  at  a  coming 
station,  the  passenger  presses  against  the  door  of  which  the  win- 
without  attempting  to  fasten  it,  and  such  contributory  negligence  on  the 
the  more  so  as  he  knew  by  experience  part  of  the  plaintiff'  as  to  entitle  the  de- 
that  the  door  would  not  remain  shut,  fendants  to  a  nonsuit.  In  giving  the 
Neither  of  these  acts  would  have  been  judgment  Kelly,  C.  B.,  said : "  We  think 
attended  with  any  serious  inconven-  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  common 
ience,  as  he  had  only  to  wait  for  three  pleas  in  this  case  should  be  affirmed, 
minutes,  by  which  time  the  train  would  **  The  first  question  is  whether  there 
have  stopped  again,  and  I  think  he  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
had  no  right,  therefore,  to  run  the  fendants.  The  facts  are  short  and  sim- 
risk  of  attempting  to  shut  the  door,  pie.  The  plaintiff  was  getting  into  a 
and  the  defendants  are  not  liable  railway  carriage,  when  the  guard  came, 
for  the  consequences  of  this  act.  On  and  without  any  warning  closed  the 
this  ground,  I  think  that  a  nonsuit  door  so  as  to  throw  him  forward,  and 
should  be  entered;  but  my  brother  jammed  his  finger  between  the  back  of 
Brett  did  right  in  leaving  the  ques-  the  door  and  the  frame  of  the  carriage, 
tiun  to  the  jury,  so  that  the  amount  of  To  say  that  that  was  no  evidence  of 
damages  might  be  ascertained,  in  case  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
the  court  should  decide  otherwise."  pany's  servant  would  be  to  exclutle 

In  a  case  decided  at  the  same  period,  evidence  which  would  in  many  cases 
Fordham  v,  London,  Brighton  &  S.  C.  be  conclusive.  Suppose  the  .time  had 
R.  R,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  619,  the  evidence  arrived  for  closing  the  door,  the  guard 
was  that  the  plaintiff,  a  passenger  by  should  have  done  as  was  done  in  Rich- 
the  defendants'  railway,  in  getting  into  ardson  v.  Metropolitan  Railway  Com- 
a  railway  carriage  at  a  station,  placed  pany,^  viz.  give  warning  before  closing 
his  lefl  hand  on  the  back  of  the  it.  Here,  no  warning  was  given,  but 
open  door  to  aid  him  in  mounting  the  door  was  slammed  to  without  look- 
the  step.  There  was  conflicting  evi-  ing  to  see  if  there  was  an}  thing  in  the 
dence  as  to  whether  there  was  a  proper  way.  Upon  this  point  the  court  be- 
handle  affixed  to  the  carriage,  to  the  low  were  unanimous ;  and  we  think 
right  hand  of  the  door.  The  night  they  were  right.  Upon  the  second 
was  dark,  and  the  plaintiff  did  not  point,  whether  the  plaintiff  contrib- 
see  any  handle.  He  had  a  parcel  in  uted  to  the  accident  by  his  own  neg- 
his  right  hand.  Before  he  had  com-  ligence,  we  do  not  say  that  there 
pletely  entered  the  carriage,  the  guard,  was  not  a  strong  case  of  contribu- 
without  any  previous  warning,  closed  tory  negligence.  The  plaintiff,  no 
the  door,  and  crushed  his  hand  between  doubt,  was  guilty  of  much  want  of  cau- 
tbe  back  of  the  door  and  the  door-  tion.  Having  a  parcel  in  his  right 
post.  In  an  action  for  the  injury  thus  hand,  he  attempts  to  get  into  the  car- 
sustained,  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  riage  by  placing  his  left  hand  on  the 
exchequer — affirming  tlie  judgment  of  back  part  of  the  door.  But  we  must 
the  majority  of  the  court  of  common  look  at  the  whole  of  the  evidence  to- 
pleas  —  that  there  was  evidence  of  gether.  It  was  proved  to  be  dark,  so 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com-  that  the  plaintiff  could  not  see  well 
pany's  servant,   and  no  evidence  of  about  him.    Whether  there  was  a  han- 

1  Law  Rep.  8  C.  P.  874,  n. 
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dow  is  part,  and  the  door,  being  negligently  fastened,  flies  open, 
causing  injury  to  the  passenger :  can  the  passenger  recover  from 
the  company  ?  That  he  can  recover  has  been  determined  in 
England,  on  reasoning  which  cannot  easily  be  disregarded.^ 

§  364.  Standing  on  platform  of  car.  —  What  has  just  been 
said  applies  to  standing  on  the  platform  of  a  car.  It  may  no 
doubt  be  said  to  be  negligence,  viewing  the  term  in  its  remotest 
and  vaguest  sense,  for  a  passenger  to  stand  on  the  platform  of 
a  car.  But  while  there  standing,  if  a  collision  occur  through  the 
company's  negligence,  the  company  cannot,  as  a  rule,  defend 
itself  on  the  ground  that  he  was  standing  on  the  platform,  unless 
it  appear  that  after  being  warned  specifically  of  danger  he  reck- 
lessly persisted  in  staying,  and  unless  it  also  appear  that  the 
injury  he  suffered  was  one  which  fell  on  him  because  he  was  in 
that  particular  position.^ 

§  365.  Of  course,  the  special  risks,  which  are  distinctively 
encountered  by  persons  standing  on  platforms  vary  with  the 
character  of  the  road,  the  probability  of  collision,  and  the  speed 
of  the  train.  Horse-cars  passing  through  cities  are  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  struck  by  passing  wagons  ;  yet  even  as  to  horse-cars 
it  has  been  ruled  that  standing  on  the  platform  is  not  such  neg- 
ligence as  to  preclude  recovery.  Thus  in  California,  it  is  held 
that  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff  was  standing  on  the  rear  platform 
of  a  street  car,  with  his  hand  on  the  railing,  at  the  time  his 
hand  was  injured  by  the  negligent  driving  against  it  of  the  de- 
fendant's dray,  is  not  such  contributory  negligence  as  defeats  the 
plaintiff's  right  to  recover.^    So  in  Missouri,  it  has  been  ruled 


die  or  not  was  left  in  doubt.  The 
plaintiff  could  not  be  expected  to  feel 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left  for  a  han- 
dle. He  placed  his  hand  where  he 
best  could  to  assist  himself  in.  We 
are  far  from  saying  there  was  not 
a  case  for  the  jury ;  but  we  are  called 
upon  to  say,  not  whether  there  was 
evidence  for  the  jury  of  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
but  whether  there  was  such  evidence 
as  to  call  upon  the  learned  judge  to 
stop  the  case.  We  think  there  was 
not    My  brother  Byles,  when  he  left 
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the  case  to  the  jury  upon  the  facts, 
evidently  thought  there  was  evidence 
for  them.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
we  see  no  reason  for  disturbing  the 
verdict.  The  judgment  of  the  court 
below  will  therefore  be  affirmed." 

^  Gee  V.  Metropolitan  Railway  Co., 
L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  165.     See  infra,  §  629. 

>  Messel  v.  Lynn  R.  R.  8  Allen  234. 
See  Lambeth  v.  N.  C.  R.  R.  66  N.  C. 
494 ;  Zemp  o.  W.  &  M.  R.  R.  9  Rich.  84. 

*  Scigel  r.  Eisen,  41  Cal.  109.  See 
R.  R.  v»  Hassard,  Cent.  L.  J.  July  80, 
1874  ;  Leg.  Int.  June  19,  1874. 


BOOK  I.]  RAILWAY   PASSENGFBS.  [§  S6G. 

that  at  common  law  the  fact  that  a  street  railway  passenger 
voluntarily  puts  himself  on  the  front  platform  of  the  car,  when 
there  is  room  inside,  will  not  relieve  the  company  from  liability 
for  injuries  there  received  by  him  through  the  company's  negli- 
gence.^ So,  in  Massachusetts,  it  was  declared,  in  a  case  already 
more  fully  cited,  that  for  a  passenger  to  stand  on  the  platform  of 
a  horse-car  is  not  negligence,  when  invited  or  permitted  by  the 
driver,  even  though  the  passage  be  free.^ 

§  366.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  to  oc- 
cupy exposed  positions  which  have  not  been  intended  or  designed 
for  such  occupation  may  be  contributory  negligence.^   It  becomes 

^  Burns  v,  Bellefont  R.  R.  50  Mo.  answer,  and  relied  on  as  exempting  the 
139.  Adams,  Judge,  delivered  the  railroad  company  from  liability.  This 
opinion  of  the  court:  ....**  The  act  provided  that  said  'railroad  com- 
only  material  question  is  whether,  as  a  panics  shall  not  be  liable  for  injuries 
matter  of  law,  the  fact  that  the  plain-  occasioned  by  the  getting  off  or  on  the 
tiflf  voluntarily  put  himself  on  the  front  cars  at  the  front  or  forward  end  of 
platform,  when  there  was  room  inside  the  car.'  Under  this  act,  if  the  party 
the  car,  absolved  the  defendant  irom  complaining  received  the  imjury  by 
liability.  This  question  is  presented  getting  on  or  off  at  the  front  end,  then 
by  the  refused  instructions  asked  by  as  a  matter  of  law,  under  this  act,  he 
the  defendant.  The  question  of  neg-  was  prevented  from  recovering.  This 
ligence  is  for  a  jury  to  decide  from  railway  compaay  is  not  one  of  the 
the  facts  and  circumstances  detailed  in  street  railroads  referred  to  in  tibat  act, 
evidence.  Whether  the  front  platform  and  is  not  protected  by  its  provisions, 
was  a  more  dangerous  place  than  in-  The  defendant  does  not  plead  exemp- 
side  the  car  is  not  a  question  of  law,  tion  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  any  other 
but  of  fact  for  a  jury.  If  it  be  con-  act  of  the  legislature,  but  looks  to  the 
ceded  that  the  front  platform  was  more  common  law  as  affording  the  same  pro- 
dangerous,  yet  the  plaintiff  was  there  teetion,  and  asks  the  court  to  declare, 
without  any  objection  by  the  defend-  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  contributive 
ant  or  its  agent.  The  defendant  had  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff 
the  right  to  carry  passengers  on  the  is  to  be  presumed  from  his  getting  off 
platform,  and  passengers  might  stand  at  the  front  end  of  the  car.  This  is 
there  by  the  consent  of  defendant's  not  the  law  applicable  to  this  case." 
agent.  In  this  case  there  was  no  ob-  *  Wilton  e.  Middlesex  R.  R.  107 
jection  at  all  by  defendant's  agent  to  Mass.  108. 
the  plaintiff  standing  on  the  platform.  <  Todd  v.  Old  Col.  &  F.  R.  R.  R.  8 

"  In  the  case  of  McKeon  17.  Citizens'  Allen,  18  ;    7   Allen,   207;  Galena  & 

Railway  Co.  42  Mo.  79,  a  special  act  Chicago  R.  R.  v.  Yorwood,  15  HI.  468; 

of   the  legislature,  entitled    <  An  act  Penn.  R  R.  o.  Zebe,  23  Penn.  St.  818  • 

concerning  street  railroads  in  the  city  Jacobus  v.  R.  R.,  Cent.  L.  J.  July  SO, 

of  St.  Louis,*  approved  January  16,  1874;  Att».  L.J.  Aug.  8,  1874. 
1 860,  was  set  up  as  a  defence  in  the 
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therefore,  in  such  a  case,  a  question  of  fact/how  far  the  position 
taken  by  the  plaintiff  was  thus  exposed.^ 

§  367.  In  New  York,  by  statute,  a  plaintiff  who  stands  on  a 
platform  in  disobedience  of  express  notices,  and  unless  foix^ed 
to  by  the  crowding  of  the  cars,  cannot  recover  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  negligence  of  the  *  company.  It  has  been  held, 
that  this  statute  does  not  apply  to  a  passenger  to  whom  the  con- 
ductor had  not  assigned  a  seat  in  the  car,  although  there  were 
seats  remote  from  the  place  where  he  entered.^ 

In  an  Illinois  case,  the  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff,  who 
was  one  of  a  funeral  party  who  took  passage  upon  a  train  to 
go  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  was  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the 
platform  of  one  of  the  cars,  holding  on  to  the  railing,  when 
the  conductor  came  along  collecting  fare.  In  making  change 
for  a  bank  note  which  the  passenger  paid  for  his  fare,  the  wind 
carried  away  the  paper  as  it  was  passing  from  the  hand  of  the 
conductor  to  that  of  the  passenger.  The  latter,  in  attempting  to 
regain  it,  when  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  platform  or  step, 
lost  his  foothold  and  fell  against  an  embankment,  and  was 
thrown  back  under  the  cars  and  killed.  The  cars  were  quite 
full,  but  there  was  standing  room  in  all  of  them.  It  was  rightly 
held  the  company  was  not  liable.^ 

§  368.  Parsing  from  car  to  car  when  in  motion, —  This,  if 
followed  by  an  injury  distinctively  attaching  itself  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  consequence  of  such  exposure,  bars  his  recovery.  Yet  if 
with  the  permission  of  the  conductor  he  thus  passes  from  car  to 
car,  on  some  proper  errand,  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  inciden- 
tal  risk  of  the  duty  of  common  carriage  assumed  by  the  carrier.* 

§  369.  Cretting  on  or  off  a  train  negligently,  —  To  get  on  a 
train  when  in  motion,  without  invitation  and  without  necessity 
caused  by  the  company,  is  negligence  which  precludes  a  person 
from  recovering  from  the  company  damages  for  injuries  sustained 
by  him  in  the  attempt.*     If,  however,  the  officers  of  the  train 

^  Johnson  v.  W.,  C.  &  R.  R.  R.  Co.  Barb.  532.   See  Marquette  r.  Chic.  & 

70  Penn.  St.  857.  N.  W.  R,  R.  33  Iowa,  563  ;  Galena  v, 

8  Willis  v.  Long  Island  R.  R.  34  N.  Chic.  R  R.  15  III.  468. 

Y.  670.  *  Knight  v.  Ponchartrain  R.  R.  23 

«  Quinn  v,  I.   C.  R.  R.  Co.  51  111.  La.  An.  462;  Hubener  i;.  N.  O.  &c. 

495.  R.  R.  23  L.  An.  492  ;  Johnson  v,  W., 

*  Mclntyre  r.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  43 
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invite  a  passenger  t6  board  the  train  when  in  motion,  the  neg- 
ligence is  to  be  imputed  to  them.^ 

§  370.  Negligence  in  getting  off  a  train  may  be  viewed  in  a 
variety  of  aspects,  some  of  which  will  be  now  noticed.  As  a 
general  rule  it  is  negligence  for  a  passenger  to  alight  in  a  time 
and  way  not  prescribed  by  the  company .^ 

§  371.  If  a  passenger  attempts  to  alight  from  a  horse-car  with- 
out any  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  servants  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany in  charge  of  the  car,  and  without  their  knowledge  or  being 
negligent  in  not  knowing  that  he  is  doing  so,  the  company,  it  is 
held  in  Massachusetts,  is  not  liable  for  injuries  received  by  him 
through  a  fall  occasioned  by  the  sadden  starting  of  the  car  dur- 
ing his  attempt.^ 

§  372.  So,  where  the  evidence  was  that  a  steam  train,  upon 
which  the  deceased  was  a  passenger,  had  stopped  at  a  station  and 
remained  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  enable  passengers  to  leave 
it  in  safety,  but  the  deceased,  not  availing  of  that  opportunity, 
waited  until  the  train  was  again  in  motion,  and  then,  without  the 
interference  or  suggestion  of  any  of  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany, attempted  to  leave  the  train,  and,  while  doing  so,  was 
thrown  under  the  cars  and  received  injuries  of  which  he  died,  it 
was  ruled  in  Illinois,  that  there  appearing  to  have  been  no  mis- 

C.  &  R.  R.  Co.  70  Pa.  St.  S57;  Lewis  tion,  that  others  were    also  getting 

v.  Bait.  &  0.  R.  R.  88  Md.  588.  upon  the  train,  and  that  plaintiff  him> 

In  Phillips  V.  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  self  and  others  had  got  on  and  off  at 

R.  R.  41  N.  Y.  177,  the  plaintiff  at-  this  station  when  the  trains  were  in 

tempted  to  get  upon  one  of  defend-  motion,  did  not  justify  plaintiff^ s  per- 

ants*  cars,  while  slowly  passing  a  sta-  sistence  in  getting  on  the  car  when 

tlon  where  he  had  bought  a  ticket,  thrown  from  the  step,  without  regard- 

The  platform  and  steps  of  the  car  were  ing  objects  near  the  track  (Church, 

full,  so  that  he  could  only  get  upon  Ch.  J.,  dissenting). 

the  lower  step.     A  jerk  of  the  cars  ^  Phillips  v,  Rens.  &  S.  R.  R.  57 

threw  him  off,  but  he  held  on  to  the  Barb.  644. 

iron  rod  and  ran  along  by  the  car,  ^  Bridges  v.  North  London  R.  R. 

striving  to  recover  his  position  upon  Co.,  Law  Rep.  6  Q.  B.  392 ;  Ohio  & 

the  step,  although  the  speed  of  the  M.  R.  R.  r.  Schiebe,  44  III.  460;  Eeo- 

train   was  increasing,  when  he  was  kuk    Packet  Co.  v.    Henry,  50    111. 

struck  by  a  platform  near  the  track,  460 ;  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Able,  59  111. 

and  injured.    It  was  held,  on  appeal,  264 ;  Frost  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  10 

that  there  was  such  contributory  neg-  Allen,  887  ;   Penn.  R.  R.  v.  Zebe,  38 

ligence  upon  his  part  as  justified  a  Penn.  St.  318. 

nonsuit ;  and  that  the  facts  that  some  *  Nichols  v.  Middlesex  R.  R.  106 

one  upon  the  train  called  out  the  sta*  Mass.  463. 
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management  of  the  train  on  the  part  of  Hie  company,  it  was 
not  liable.^ 

§  378.  So,  in  a  Massachusetts  case,  it  appeared  that  the  plain- 
tiff was  a  passenger  on  the  defendants'  cars,  and  alighted  from 
the  cars  at  night,  at  a  station  of  the  defendants,  on  one  of  two 
platforms  extending  along  each  side  of  the  track  to  a  highway 
(which,  as  the  plaintiff  knew,  crossed  the  railroad),  and  having  a 
step  at  the  end  next  the  highway ;  that,  instead  of  walking 
along  the  platform,  he  voluntarily  stepped  from  it,  with  the  in- 
tention of  going  obliquely  across  the  track  to  the  highway,  and 
when  he  stepped  off  fell  into  a  cattle  guard  dug  across  the  track, 
and  was  injured ;  that  the  night  was  so  dark  that  he  felt  with  his 
feet  to  find  the  edge  of  the  platform ;  and  that  he  did  nothing  to 
ascertain  what  he  would  meet  on  stepping  from  the  platform. 
It  was  held  by  the  supreme  T^ourt  he  was  not  in  the  exercise  of 
due  care,  and  could  not  recover.* 

§  374.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  although  it  is 

^  HI.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Slatton,  54  HI.  Worcester  Railroad  Co.  98  Mass.  194; 

ISS.    See  also  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Gaynor  v.  Old  Colony  &  Newport 

&  Great  Northern  Railroad  Company  Railway  Co.  100  Mass.  208,  on  which 

V.  Statham,  42  Miss.  607,  where  it  is  the    plaintiff    principally  relies,    are 

held  that  if  a  passenger  is  sick,  una-  quite   distinguishable  from   this.    In 

ble  to  walk,  and  requires  assistance  to  each  of  them  the  injury  was  not  oc- 

get  from  the  car,  and  longer  delay  at  casioned  by  anything  in  the  track  it- 

the  station  is  necessary  for  him  to  be  self,  upon  which  the  plaintifT  stepped, 

safely  removed,  he  should  give  timely  but  by  being  struck  by  an  engine  in 

notice  of  the  same  to  the  conductor,  motion.      In    the    first    and    second 

It  is  further  said  that  sick  persons,  cases,    the   acts    of    the  defendants' 

and  persons  unable  to  take  care  of  agents  and  servants  conduced  to  lead 

themselves,  should  provide  for  them-  the  plaintiff  into  the  place  of  danger, 

selves  proper  assistance  while  travel-  And  in  the  third  case,  the  plaintiff 

ling  in  railroad  cars ;  it  is  not  the  duty  had  alighted  upon  a  narrow  platform, 

of  railroad  companies  to  supply  such  provided  by  the  defendants  for  the 

assistance.     (See  supra,  §  807).    It  is  purpose,  between  two  tracks,  one  of 

not,  it  was  further  said,  the  duty  of  which  he  must  necessarily  cross ;  and 

conductors  to  see  to  the  debarkation  he  testified  that  before  stepping  off 

of  passengers ;  they  should  have  the  he  looked  up  and  down  the  track  and 

stations    announced,  and    stop    long  saw  nothing  approaching.      But  in 

enough  for  passengers  to  get  off.  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  tending 

*  Forsyth  v.  Bost.  &  Me.  R.  R.  108  to  show  that  the  defendants  held  out 

Mass.  511.  any  inducement  to  him  to  cross  the 

Gray,  J. :    .  .  .  .  "  The    cases    of  track  in  the  direction  in  which  he  did, 

Warren   v.    Fitchburg  Railroad  Co.  or  that  he  took  any  precaution  what- 

8   Allen,  227;   Caswell  v.  Boston  &  ever." 
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negligence  for  a  passenger,  when  a  railroad  has  provided  plat- 
forms and  other  conveniences  for  alighting,  to  step  off  at  other 
places  where  the  train  happens  to  stop,  yet  when  the  company  is 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  and  discharging  passengers  at  the  lat- 
ter places,  it  cannot  charge  a  person  descending  at  such  a  place, 
when  the  train  stops,  widi  negligence.^ 

§  375.  Alighting  hastily  when  beyond  platform.  —  So  when  a 
train  runs  beyond  its  platform,  on  reaching  a  place  of  disem- 
barkation, and  a  passenger  is  compelled  to  alight  on  the  ground, 
suffering  injury  as  a  consequence,  the  company  is  liable ;  nor  can 
it  defend  itself  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff,  in  the  nervous 
hurry  of  the  moment,  descended  awkwardly,  and  with  greater 
circumspection  and  coolness  might  have  escaped  without  harm. 
At  the  same  time  if  the  passenger,  heedlessly  and  without  notice, 
throws  himself  out  of  the  car,  the  company  cannot  be  made  liable 
for  his  precipitancy.^ 

1  Keating  v.  New  Y.  Cent  R.  R.  2  Redfield,  §  177,  p.  191 ;  Pierce,  475  ; 

49  N.  T.  (4  Sick.)  678 ;  Delamartyr  Sedgwick,    589,    and   cases    therein 

17.  M.&P.  R.  R.  24  Wise.  678.  cited;    S.  &  R.   818,   820;    Heil  ». 

^  See  sapra,  §  98-5,  804,  as  to  mis-  Glanding,  42    Penn.  498 ;  41   Miss, 

takes  made  under  fright  and  excite-  181. 
ment.  «  The  conduct  of  both  plaintiff  and 

The  authorities  on  this  point  are  defendants  on  that  occasion,  whether 

well  grouped  by  Tarbell,  J.,  in  Mem-  the  latter  discharged  all  their  obliga- 

phis  &  Charleston  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Whit-  tions  to  their  passenger,  or  were  guilty 

field,  44  Miss.  486.  of  neglect,  and  the  character  or  de- 

Tarbell,  J. :    ....'*  Although  the  gree  of  that  neglect,  and,  also,  whether 

record  presents  to  us  a  case  wherein  the    passenger    acted  with  ordinary 

the  railroad  company  is  presumptiTcly  prudence  and  care,  should  hare  been 

guilty  of  negligence  in  running  past  distinctly,  as  they  were  substantially, 

the  station,  in  stopping  at  an  unusual  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 

place,  and  in  permitting  a  passenger  jury,  who  have  virtually  passed  upon 

to    alight  without  assistance,   under  these  questions.    Vide  The  E.  &  C.  R. 

the  circumstances  detailed  in  the  rec-  R.  Co.  v.  Lowdermilk,  15  Ind.  120. 
ord ;  yet,  if  the  plaintiff,  in  getting        '*  Siner  v.  G.  W.  R.  R.  Co.  [Law 

out,  failed  to  observe  ordinary  care  Reports  for  June  1,  1868,  part  vi.]  8 

and    prudence,    in    consequence    of  Exch.  150,  is  distinguishable  from  the 

which  he  received  the  injury,  he  is  case  at  bar  in  several  respects.    That 

not  entitled  to  recover,  unless    the  was  an  excursion  train,  and  too  long 

negligence    of  defendants  was   such  for  the  platform.    No  directions  were 

that  the  accident  happened,  notwith-  given  to  passengers  to  alight,  nor  was 

standing  the  care  and   prudence  of  any  demand  made  to  back  the  cars, 

the  plaintiff.     Such  is    ^e  doctrine  The  passengers  in  the    cars   which 

of  the  authorities.    Angell,  559-561;  overshot   the  platform,  without    da- 
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§  376.  In  an  English  case,  the  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff 
was  a  traveller  on  the  defendants'  line  of  railway  by  a  train  which 
arrived  at  night  at  the  station  for  which  the  plaintiff  was  bound. 
The  part  of  the  platform  at  that  station  at  which  passengers  could 
alight  was  of  sufficient  length  for  the  whole  train  to  have  been 
drawn  up  alongside  of  it,  but  in  addition  to  that  part  the  platform 
extended  some  distance,  gradually  receding  from  the  rails.  When 
the  train  drew  up  the  body  of  it  was  alongside  the  platform,  but 
the  last  carriage,  in  which  the  plaintiff  rode,  was  opposite  the  re- 
ceding part  of  the  platform  and  about  four  feet  from  it.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  the  place  where  the  last  carriage 
stopped  was  not  lighted,  though  the  rest  of  the  station  was  well 
lighted  with  gas.  There  was  no  express  invitation  given  to  the 
plaintiff  by  the  company's  servants  to  alight,  but  the  train  had 
been  brought  to  a  final  stand-still  and  did  not  move,  on  again  un- 
til it  started  on  its  onward  journey.    No  warning  was  given  to  the 

manding  the  train  to  be  backed,  vol-  in  motion,  not  to  escape  apprehended 

Tintarily  alighted,  and  in  doing  so  the  danger,  but  to  avoid  being  carried 

plaintiff*  was  injured.     The  court  of  further.     So,  in  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  r. 

exchequer  held  that  there  was  no  evi-  Aspell,  28  Penn.  147,  the  courts  of 

dence  for  the  jury  of  negligence  in  last  resort  in  those  cases  held  that  the 

defendants,  and  that  the  accident  was  plaintiff  could  not  recover, 
entirely  the  i^esult  of  the  plaintifi^s        "  In  Foy  v.  London,  Brighton  et  al. 

own  voluntary  acts.  Railroad  Co.  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  225,  the 

<*  So  also  is  the  E.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.  train  being  longer  than  the  platform, 
V.  Duncan,  28  Ind.  442,  wherein  the  the  plaintiflf,  a  lady  passenger,  jumped 
plaintiff  leaped  from  the  cars,  though  from  the  rear  car,  on  the  advice  of  a 
warned  that  she  was  leaping  in  a  dan-  porter.  The  court  refused  to  set 
gerous  place ;  and  the  plaintiff  herself  aside  a  verdict  in  her  favor,  for  in- 
testified  that  she  voluntarily  made  juries  thus  received.  Vide  also  S.  & 
what  she  regarded  as  a  dangerous  R.  §  281,  283  ;  Angell,  §  547,  548." 
leap.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  July ;  See  also  Columb.  &  I.  R.  R.  v.  Far- 
there  was  a  large  crowd;  a  long  ex-  rell,  31  Ind.  408,  to  same  effect;  and 
cursion  train,  and  much  haste  and  see  Siner  v.  Great  W.  R.  R.,  Law  Rep. 
excitement.  Provision  had  been  made  8  £xch.  150,  4  Exch.  1 1 7,  where  it 
for  safe  descent  upon  one  side  of  the  was  ruled  that  where  a  train  overshot 
car  in  which  plaintiff  was,  but  without  the  platform,  and  the  plaintiff,  on 
observing  it,  the  plaintiff  jumped  from  alighting,  having  to  make  a  descent 
the  opposite  side,  alighting  upon  a  of  three  feet,  was  hurt,  the  overshoot- 
cross-tie.  Held,  she  was  not  entitled  ing  was  not  such  negligence  as  to 
to  recover.  charge  the  defendants.     See  this  case 

*'  In  Jeffersonville  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Hen-  criticised,  supra,  §  363,  note  2 ;    and 

dricks,  26  Ind.  228,  the  plaintiff  vol-  also  in  the  next  note.    See  also  article 

untarily  leaped  from  the  cars,  while  in  Alb.  L.  J.,  Aug.  1,  1874,  p.  72. 
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plaintiff  that  the  carriage  was  not  close  to  the  platform,  or  that 
care  would  be  necessary  in  alighting.  The  plaintiff  opened  the 
carriage  door,  and,  stepping  out,  fell  into  the  space  between  the 
carriage  and  the  platform,  and  sustained  injuries,  for  which  she 
brought  an  action  against  the  company.  It  was  ruled  by  the 
court  of  exchequer  that  there  was  evidence  of  negligence  on  the 
part  of  the  defendants'  servants  to  go  to  the  jury.  It  was  further 
declared  that  bringing  a  railway  carriage  to  a  stand-still  at  a  place 
which  is  unsafe  for  a  passenger  to  alight,  under  circumstances 
which  warrant  the  passenger  in  believing  that  it  is  intended  he 
shall  get  out,  and  that  he  may  do  so  with  safety,  without  any 
warning  of  his  danger,  amounts  to  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  for  which,  in  the  absence  of  contributory  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  passenger,  an  action  may  be  maintained.^ 

^  Cockle  V.  London  &  S.  E.  R.  R.,  gone.    The  platform  of  the  station  at 

L.  R.  7  C.  P.  321 ;  following  Praeger  the  end  which  was  first  reached  by 

V.  R.  R.  24  L.  T.  N.  S.  321,  and  qual-  the  train,  instead  of  having  its  edge 

ifying  Siner  o.  R.  R.,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  117;  parallel  with  the  line  of  rails  used  by 

Bridges  V,  R.  R.,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  377.  the  arriving  trains,  was  levelled  off 

*'The  question,"  said  Cockburn,  C.  into  a  curve,  so  as  to  allow  space  for 
J.  (in  Cockle  v.  R.  R.),  *'  is,  wheth-  a  siding  which  there  joined  that  line 
er  these  facts  afford  evidence  to  go  of  rails.  The  plaintiff  sat  in  the  last 
to  the  jury  of  negligence  on  the  part  compartment  of  the  last  carriage, 
of  the  company's  servants.  We  are  which  was  drawn  up  opposite  the 
of  opinion  that  they  do.  It  is  diffi-  curved  part  of  the  platform,  so  that  a 
cult  to  reconcile  all  the  cases  on  space  of  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
this  subject.  Each  must,  of  course,  was  lefl  between  them.  A  guard 
very  much  turn  on  its  own  particular  opened  the  door,  but  said  nothing, 
facts :  but  there  is  a  recent  case  de-  It  was  a  dark  evening,  and  the  sta- 
cided  in  this  court  which  is  analogous  tion  was  dimly  lighted.  The  plaintiff 
to  the  case  now  before  us,  and  the  stepped  out  expecting  to  alight  on  the 
principle  of  which  appears  to  us  appli-  platform,  and  fell  between  the  cai^ 
cable  to  it.  The  case  to  which  we  riage  and  the  platform,  thereby  sus- 
refer,  Praeger  v.  Bristol  &  Exeter  Ky.  tain  in  g  injuries,  in  respect  of  which 
Co.,  though  an  important  one,  has  not  he  brought  his  action  against  the  corn- 
found  its  way  into  the  regular  reports,  pany.  Upon  these  facts,  in  the  court 
It  is,  however,  to  be  found  in  the  24th  of  exchequer,  Kelly,  C.  B.  and  Pi- 
volume  of  the  Law  Times  Reports,  gott,  B.,  Martin,  B.,  dissentienti,  held 
new  series,  p.  105,  where  it  is  very  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negli- 
fully  and  ably  reported.  In  that  case  gence  to  go  to  the  jury.  But  the 
a  train,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  a  court  of  exchequer  chamber,  consist- 
passenger,  arrived  at  a  terminus,  and  ingof  seven  judges,  were  unanimously 
was  stopped  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  opinion  that  there  was  evidence  of 
short  of  the  fixed  buffers  placed  at  the  negligence,  and  reversed  the  decision, 
extreme  limit  to  which  it  might  have  As  the  case  in  question  has  not  been 
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§  877.    Passenger  suddenly  put  to  an  election  and  leaping 
from  car.  —  If  a  railroad  train,  by  negligence,  alarms  a  passen- 

more  generally  reported,  it  may  be  possible,  to  a  level  with  the  platform, 
desirable  to  repeat  the  judgments  pro-  and  therefore  a  railway  traveller  is 
nounced  on  the  occasion  in  question,  entitled  to  expect  that  when  he  steps 
Cockburn,  C.  J.,  says  as,  follows :  '*  I  out  he  will  step  on  to  the  platform, 
adopt  most  readily  the  formula  which  But  T  agree  that  if  it  be  daylight,  a 
has  been  suggested  as  applicable  to  man  being  bound  to  use  his  eyesight, 
these  cases,  viz.,  that  the  company  if  the  passenger  sees  that  the  carriage 
are  bound  to  use  reasonable  care  in  is  not  in  the  ordinary  position  with 
providing  accommodation  for  passen-  reference  to  the  platform,  he  must  not 
gers,  and  that  the  passengers  also  are  complain  if,  there  being  no  actual 
bound  to  use  reasonable  care  in  avail-  danger,  he  has  to  use  a  little  more 
ing  themselves  of  the  accommodation  care  than  usual  in  getting  out.  If  tho 
provided  for  them.  Therefore  I  agree  position  be  such  that  there  is  some 
that  a  passenger  is  bound  to  use  rea-  extraordinary  difficulty  or  danger,  he 
sonable  care  in  alighting  on  the  plat-  must  consider  what  he  will  do.  He 
form  or  elsewhere,  when  it  becomes  .  may  call  to  the  servants  of  the  corn- 
necessary  for  him  to  alight;  and  if  pany  to  bring  the  carriage  into  its 
this  case  had  been  referred  to  us  on  proper  position ;  but  there  may  be  cir- 
the  ground  of  want  of  reasonable  care  cumstances  in  which  it  is  impossible 
in  the  plaintiff,  it  would  have  been  an  to  make  such  an  application,  or  he 
answer  to  say  that  he  had  not  used  may  have  no  opportunity  of  making 
it.  The  question  is,  whether  th^^  it,  or  the  application  may  be  refused, 
was  a  want  of  reasonable  care  on  the  It  is  possible  that  from  urgent  natural 
part  of  the  company,  and  I  think  necessity  he  may  be  obUged  to  alight, 
there  was  not  only  evidence  but  abun-  Under  such  circumstances  as  these,  I 
dant  evidence  of  this.  It  appears  that  am  far  from  saying  that  he  might  not 
the  construction  of  the  railway  and  have  a  right  of  action  if  he  suffered 
platform  is  such  that  a  train  coming  to  injury  while  so  alighting.  But  these 
the  station  has  to  pass  by  a  curve  of  considerations  are  not  involved  in  the 
the  platform,  and  that  if  the  carriage  present  case.  The  state  of  things 
is  stopped  alongside  a  certain  portion  here  was,  that  whereas  the  carriage  in 
of  the  platform  a  considerable  space  which  the  plaintiff  was  would  have 
is  left  between  them,  and  if  there  were  been  brought  up  to  the  platform  if  the 
three  or  four  carriages,  probably  only  train  had  moved  further,  the  plaintiff 
those  near  the  engine  could  be  brought  got  out,  believing  he  was  going  to  step 
up  flush  with  the  platform.  on  to  the  platform.  Instead  of  that 
"  It  has  been  said  that  it  is  not  al-  he  fell  between  the  carriage  and  the 
ways  possible  to  bring  up  carriages  to  platform.  He  got  out  on  the  invita- 
the  platform  at  stations,  and  one's  own  tion  of  the  guard,  who  opened  the 
experience  tells  us  that  this  is  true,  door,  which  implied  an  invitation  to 
The  train  may  sometimes  stop  short  alight,  and  I  think,  also,  to  alight 
of  the  platform,  or  shoot  beyond  it,  with  safety.  Under  such  circum- 
and  the  passengers  may,  in  conse-  stances  a  person  would  be  justified  in 
quence,  have  to  alight  elsewhere  than  expecting  to  step  on  to  Uie  platform, 
on  the  platform.  Still,  the  purpose  and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  guard  if 
always  is  to  bring  all  the  carriages,  if  he  intended  the  passengers  to  get  out, 
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ger,  who  leaps  in  fright  from  the  car,  the  company  is  liable  for 

to  warn  them  of  the  position  of  the  without  any  warning  of  danger  to  a 
platform.     He  gave  no  such  warning,  passenger  who  is  so  circumstanced  as 
and    the    omission    seems  to  me  to  not  to  be  able  to  alight  without  dan- 
amount  to  negligence,  which  is  the  ger,  such  danger  not  being  visible  and 
whole    question."      Willes,  Keating,  apparent,  amounts  to  negligence.    It 
and  Brett,  JJ.,  were  of  the  same  opin-  is  true  that,  in  the  case  before  us, 
ion.    Mellor,  J.,  said :    **  There  was  there  was  not  the  invitation  to  alight 
not  sufficient  light  at  the  station  to  which  is  implied  in  the  opening  of  the 
enable  a  person  in  the  situation  of  the  carriage  door,  as  occurred  in  the  case 
plaintiflf  to  alight  without  exercising  of  Fraeger  t;.  Bristol  &  Exeter  Ry. 
an  unusual  degree  of  care."  M.  Smith,  Co.^    But  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
J.,  said :     "  Whilst  adhering  to  the  bringing  up  of  a  train  to  a  final  stand- 
case  of   Siner  v.  Great  Western  Ry.  still,  for  the  purpose  of  the  passengers' 
Co.,^  I  consider  that  case  distinguish-  alighting,  amounts  to  an  invitation  to 
able  from  the  present  on  two  grounds :  alight,  at  all  events,  afler  such  a  time 
first,  because  here  there  was  a  clear  has  elapsed  that  the  passenger  may 
invitation  to  alight  by  the  guard  open-  reasonably  infer  that  it  is  intended 
ing  the  door  ;  and,  secondly,  because  that  he  should  get  out  if  he  purposes 
here  the  danger  to  be  incurred  was  to  alight  at  the  particular  station.    It 
not  apparent.    The  negligence  of  the  is  not  necessary  here,  any  more  than 
company  consisted  in  drawing  up  the  in   Praeger   v.  Bristol  &  Exeter  By. 
train  as  it  was  drawn  up,  and  inviting  Co.,^  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect 
the  passengers  to  alight  without  giv-  if  a  passenger  should  alight  when  the 
ing  them  any  warning  of  the  state  of  danger  was  visible  and  apparent ;  as 
the  platform,  there  being  also  evidence  where  a  passenger  gets  out  in  broad 
of  a  want  of  sufficient  light."     Lush,  day,  trusting  to  his  ability  to  overcome 
J.,  said  :    '^  I  consider  that  the  com-  the  difficulty.    In  the  case  before  us 
pany  did   not  do  what    they   might  the  place  where  the  plaintiff  was  left 
have   done  under  the  circumstances,  to  get  out  was  not  lighted,  and  she 
The  train  was  drawn  up  so  that  part  could  not  see,  and  was  not  aware  of 
of  it  was  short  of  the  proper  platform,  the  interval  which  separated  the  car- 
and  an  unusual  space  was  left  between  riage  from  the  platform,  and  got  out 
the  compartment  in  which  the  plain-  believing  she  was  about  to  step  on  to 
tiff*  travelled  and  the  platform.     The  the  platform.      We  think    that  the 
guard  opened  the  door  without  giving  leaving  a   carriage  which  has  been 
any  caution.    Looking    also    at    the  brought  up  to  a  place  at  which  it  is 
time  of  day  and  the  state  of  the  light,  unsafe  for  a  passenger  to  alight,  under 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  for  the  jury  circumstances  which  warrant  the  pas- 
to   say  whether    the    injury  to    the  senger  in  believing  that  it  is  intended 
plaintiff  was  caused  by  the  company's  he  shall  get  out,  and  that  he  may 
negligence  or  by  other  causes."  therefore  do  so  with  safety,  without 
'*  The  foregoing  case  appears  to  us  any  warning  of  his  danger,  amounts  to 
in  point  to  the  present,  as  establishing  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
that   an  invitation  to  passengers  to  pany,  for  which,  at  least  in  the  ab- 
alight  on  the    stopping  of  a  train,  sence  of  contributory  negligence  on 

1  Uw  Rep.  4  Ex.  117.  «  24  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  106. 
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the  consequences.^    And  this  has  been  extended  to  cases  where 
the  train  negligently  passes  a  station  where  a  passenger  is  due, 

the  part  of  the  passenger,  an  action  Tlie  train  consisted  of  six  carriages. 

may  be  maintained.    The  case  is  dis-  B.  rode  in  the  middle  compartment 

tinguishable  from  that  of  Bridges  v.  of  the  last  carriage.     On  approaching 

North  London  Ry.  Co.,^  on  the  ground  Highbury  Station  from   London   the 

that  in  the  latter  the  carriage  from  railway  passes  through  a  tunnel.     At 

which  the    passenger    alighted    had  the  farther  end   of  the  station  is  a 

been  drawn  up  in  a  tunnel   in  the  broad    platform,    far    exceeding    the 

vicinity  of  the  station.    In  that  case  length  of  the  train  ;  then  a  narrow 

there  was  no  evidence  that  the  train  platform,  about  twelve  feet  of  which 

had  come  to  a  final  stand-still,  or,  in  is  within  the  tunnel;  then  a  slope  of 

other  words,  arrived  at  the  spot  where  ten  feet  from  the  platform  to  the  level 

the  company's  servants  intended  the  of  the  rails ;  and  beyond  this  a  heap 

passengers  to  alight.    The  question,  of  hard  rubbish  extending  some  way 

therefore,  was,  whether  there  was  evi-  into  the  tunnel,  about  a  foot  lower 

dence  of  anything  done  by  the  com-  than  the  platform.    The  train  stopped 

pany's  servants  which  induced    the  at  the  station,  the  last  two  carriages 

passenger  to  believe  it  had  so  arrived,  being  still  in  the  tunnel,  and  the  car- 

and  act  on  that  belief.     But  in  the  riage  in  which  B.  rode  being  opposite 

present  case  the  evidence  of  the  con-  the  heap.     A  passenger  who  rode  in 

duct  of  the  company's  servants  was  the  next  carriage,  as  the  train  stopped, 

such  as  to  warrant  the  juiy  in  finding  heard  "  Highbury  "  called  out  at  the 

that  the  train  had  really  come  to  the  far  end  of  the  platform  ;  he  got  out, 

final  stand-still,  and    the  company's  and  then  heard  a  groan  in  the  tunnel; 

servants  meant  the  passengers  to  get  and  on  going  back  he  found  B.  lying 

out  there  or  be  carried  on.   Of  course,  on  the  heap  with  his  legs  between  the 

a  mulfo  fortiori,  the  jury  might  find  wheels  of  the  carriage,  but  they  had 

that  that  conduct  was  such  as  to  in-  not  passed  over  him.    The  passenger 

duce  the  plaintiff  to  think  so,  and  to  also  heard,  '*  Keep  your  seats,*'  called 

act  upon  that  belief.     We  are,  there-  out,  and  the  train  then  moved  farther 

fore,  of  opinion  that  the  rule  nisi  to  forward  towards  the  platform.     One 

enter  the  verdict  for  the  defendants  of  B.'s  legs  was  broken,  and  he  had 

was  proj>erly  discharged  by  the  court  received  internal  injuries  of  which  he 

of  common  pleas."  died.     It  was  after  dark;  there  was  a 

In  Bridges  v.  North  London  R.  R.,  lamp  within  the  tunnel  near  the  en- 

L.  R.  6  Q.  B.,  above  referred  to,  the  trance,  about  twenty-eight  feet  from 

evidence  was  that  B.  was  a  passenger  where  B.  was  found ;  the  tunnel  was 

by  the  defendants*  railway  from  Lon-  full  of  steam. 

don  to  Highbury.     He  was  a  season-  The  judge  nonsuited  the  plaintiff, 

ticket  holder,  and  travelled  to  and  fro  giving  her  leave  to  move  to  enter  a 

every  day ;  he  was  very  shortsighted,  verdict,  "  If  the  court  considered  there 

1  See  supra,  §93-5, 304,  for  cases;  and  west  R.   R.   v.  Paulk,   24   Ga.  356; 

f^ee  Eldridge  r.  Long  Is.  R  R.  1  Sandf.  Jones  v.  Boyce,  1  Stark.  498 ;  R.  R. 

89 ;  Ingalls  v.  Bills,  9  Met.  1;  South-  v.  Aspell,  23  Penn.  St.  147. 

1  Law  Rep.  6  Q.  B.  377. 
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and  where  the  passenger,  in  the  anxiety  of  the  moment,  jumps 
from  the  car  at  an  unsuitable  place.^  Thus  in  a  New  York  case,^ 
the  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff,  by  the  company's  negligence, 
was  suddenly  put  to  an  election  between  leaving  the  cars  while 
they  were  moving  slowly,  or  submitting  to  the  inconvenience  of 
being  carried  by  the  station  where  she  desired*  to  stop  ;  it  was 
ruled  that  the  company  was  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the 
choice,  provided  it  was  not  exercised  wantonly  or  unreasonably. 
It  is  a  proper  question,  it  was  ruled,  for  a  jury,  whether  the 
adoption  of  the  former  alternative  is  ordinary  care  and  prudence, 
or  a  rash  and  reckless  exposure  to  peril.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, where  the  decision  is  required*  to  be  made  upon  the  in- 
stant, the  passenger,  it  was  declared,  ought  not  to  be  held  to 
the  most  rigid  accountability  for  the  highest  degree  of  caution.^ 

was  any  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  she  was  directed  by  the  brakeman  on 

part  of  the  defendants  which  could  the  cars  to  get  off,  and  was  told  by  him 

properly  be  left  to  the  jury."     The  that  they  would  not  stop  or  move  more 

court    of   queen's    bench    refused    a  slowly  to  enable  her  to  do  so.    That  it 

rule.     On  appeal  to  the  exchequer,  it  was  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of 

was    held,    by  Bramwell,   Channell,  the  defendant  to  induce  or  permit  the 

Pigott,  and  Cleasby,  BB.,  tl^at  there  plaintiff  to  leave  the  train  while  in 

was  not  evidence  on  which  a  jury  motion,  and  a  gross  disregard  of  the 

coul4    properly  have  found  for  the  duty  it  owed  her,  not  to  stop  the  train 

plaintiff,  and  the  nonsuit  was  there-  entirely  and  give  her  ample  time  to 

fore  right.     By  the  same  judges  it  pass  off  with  her  luggage,  is  not  dis- 

was  ruled  that  the  question  of  whether  puted.    Notwithstanding  this,  if  the 

there  was  contributory  negligence  on  plaintiff    did    not  exercise    ordinary 

the  part  of  the  deceased  was  open  on  care,  and  might  with  ordinary  care  and 

the  above  reservation.   On  both  points  prudence  have  avoided  thjB  injury,  she 

Kelly,  C.  B.jWilles,  and  Keating,  J  J.,  is  precluded  from  recovering 

dissented.  But  the  whole  court  held  Had  the  cars  been  going  at  a  rapid 
that  the  calling  out  the  name  of  the  rate,  the  plaintiff'  must  have  known 
station  is  not  in  itself  an  invitation  to  that  she  would  be  injured  by  leap- 
the  passengers  to  alight;  whether  it  is  ing  from  them,  and  the  attempt  to 
so  or  not  must  depend  on  the  circum-  leave  the  cars,  under  such  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  stances,  even  at  the  instance  of  the 
^  111.  Cent.  B.  B.  v.  Able,  59  111.  131.  railway  servants,  would  have  been  a 
'  Filer  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  49  N.  wanton  and  reckless  act,  and  no  re- 
Y.  47.  covery  could  have  been  had  against 
*  In  ruling  this  case  Allen,  J.  said  :  the  defendant.  In  Lucas  v.  New  Be<l- 
....  **  The  fact  is  undisputed  that  the  ford  &  Taunton  R.  B.  Co.  6  Gray, 
plaintiff*  received  the  injury  while  at-  64,  the  plaintiff*  had  accompanied  a 
tempting  to  get  off  the  cars  while  they  friend  to  the  cars  and  remained  with 
were  in  motion,  making  very  slow  her  until  the  train  had  started,  and 
progress,  and  the  jury  have  found  that  then  of  her  own  volition  attempted  to 
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§  378.]                         CONTBIBUTOBT  NEGLIGENCE  :  [BOOK  I. 

§  378.   Starting  before  passengers  have  disembarked.  —  So  a 

company  is  liable  for  negligence  in  starting  from  a  station  before 

leave  and  receiTed  an  injury,  and  it  allowed  to  recover.    It  was  held  that 

was  held  that  her  own  act  was  the  the  question  of  concurrent  negligence 

cause  of  the  injury,  and  that  the  de-  was  to  be  determined  by  the  particular 

fendant  was  in  no  respect  in  fault.  circumstances  of  the  case.    There,  as 

"  In    Hickey    v,  Boston  &  Lowell  in  this  case,  the  defendant  had  in- 

R.  R.  Co.  14  Allen,  429,  the  plain-  volved  the  plaintiff  in  the  attempt  to 

tifi's  intestate  took  a  position  upon  get  off  the  cars ;  and  her  efforts,  made 

the  platform  of  a  car  as  it  was  coming  with  proper  care  under  all  the  circum- 

into  a  station,  where  he  was  exposed  stances,  cannot  be  imputed  to  her  for 

to  danger,  voluntarily,  and  without  negligence. 

reasonable  cause  of  necessity  or  pro-  "  It  is  not  denied  that  the  attempt 

priety,  and  it  was  properly  held  that  to  leave  the  cars  while  they  are  in  mo- 

the  express  or  implied  assent  and  per-  tion  is  wrong.     But  as  said  by  Judge 

mission  of  the  conductor  of  the  train  Woodward,  in  the  case  last  cited,  '  it 

did  not  change  the  relation  of  the  par-  is  one  thing  to  define  a  principle  of 

ties  and  relieve  the  deceased  from  the  law,  and  a  very  different  matter  to  ap- 

consequences  of  his  own  want  of  care,  ply  it  well.    'Ihe  rights  and  duties  of 

Railroad  Co.   v.  Aspell,  23  Penn.  R.  parties  grow  out  of  the  circumstances 

147,  differed  essentially  in  all  its  cir-  in  which  they  are  placed.' 

cumstances  from  the  case  at  bar.    The  **•  Mclntyre  v,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  37 

plaintiff  there  leaped  in  the  dark  from  N.  Y.  287,  is,  in  principle,  analogous 

a  train  of  cars  while  under  a  high  rate  to  this,  and  a  recovery  was  had  for  in- 

of  speed,  against  the  remonstrances  of  juries  received  by  a  passenger  in  pass- 

the  persons  in  charge  of  the  train,  and  ing  in  the  evening,  and  under  circum- 

under  an  assurance    that    the    train  stances  increasing  the  hazard  of  the 

would  be  stopped  to  permit  him  to  undertaking,  from  one  car  to  another, 

alight.    It  was  properly  held  a  wanton  while  the  train  was  in  motion,  the  at- 

and  reckless  act,  precluding  a  right  to  tempt  having  been  made  by  direction 

recover  against  the  railroad  company,  of  the  defendants'  servants,  and  to  ob- 

In  the  same  case  the  principle  was  tun  a  seat  which  could  not  be  had  in 

recognized  that  if  a  passenger  was  or-  the  car  in  which  the  passenger  was. 

dinarily  careful  and  attentive  to  his  A  passenger  voluntarily  and  without 

own  safety,  and  was  injured  by  the  necessity  making  such  an  attempt  and 

negligence  of  the  company,  he  might  receiving  an  injury  would  be  held  to 

recover.    The  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  o.  Kil-  be  at  fault  and  without  remedy;  but 

gore,  32  Penn.  R.  292,  is  more  anal-  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case 

ogous  to  the  case  in  hand.    A  female  took  it  out  of  the  general  rule.    In 

passenger  accompanied  by  three  young  Foy  v,    London,    Brighton   &    South 

children,  on  arriving  at  an  intermedi-  Coast  R.  R.  Co.  18  C.  B.  R.   N.   S. 

ate  station,  proceeded  to  alight  with  225,  a  recovery  was  had  for  an  injury 

them.    Two  of  the  children  had  lefl  received  in  alighting  from   the  cars 

the  car,  and  whilst  the  plaintiff  was  caused  by  the  insufficient  means  for 

still  upon  the  train  the  cars  started,  alighting  furnished  by  the  company, 

when  she  sprang  upon  the  platform  on  although  the  hazard  of  the  attempt 

which  one  of  the  children  had  fallen  was  as  patent  to  the  plaintiff  as  to  the 

prostrate  and  was  injured.     She  was  servants  of  the  company.    The  jury 
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BOOK  I.]  RAILWAY  PASSENGEBS,  [§  879. 

the  passengers  ticketed  for  it  have  disembarked,  so  that  one  of 
them,  alighting  after  the  train  has  started,  is  hurt.^  No  matter 
what  may  be  the  form  in  which  the  election  may  be  put,  it  is 
negligence  to  compel  the  passenger  to  alight  at  an  unusoal  and 
unsuitable  place.^ 

§  379.  When  excused  by  invitation  to  alight.  — -  The  calling  of 
the  name  of  a  station,  on  coming  to  a  stop,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  inyitation  to  alight ;  and  a  passenger  who  on  such  summons 
leaves  the  car,  taking  due  caution  to  look  around  him  when  prac- 
ticable,  may  recover  from  the  company  in  case  he  be  injured  by 
ignorantly  stepping  on  an  unsuitable  place.^    Thus  in  a  case  in 

there  found  that  the  defendant  was  erly  encounter  the  risk ;  and  that  the 

guilty  of  negligence  in  not  having  pro-  company,  having  wrongfully  put  the 

vided  conveniences  for  getting  down  passengers  to  the  necessity  of  choosing 

from  the  carriage,  and  negatived  the  between  two  alternatives,  —  the  incon- 

claim  that  the  passenger  contributed  venience  of  being  carried  on  and  the 

to  the  accident.  danger  of  getting  out,  —  they  were  li- 

'*  The  court  in  banc  sustained  the  able  for  the  consequences  of  the  choice, 

recovery  and  refused  leave  to  appeal,  provided  it  was  not  exercised  wantonly 

saying,  ^  We  doAot  think  this  is  a  fit  or  unreasonably.     The  reasoning  of 

case  for  an  appeal."    In  that  case,  the  the  chief  baron  applies  with  force  to 

lady  was  desired  by  a  porter  in  the  this  case,  and  is  in  harmony  with 

employ  of  the  company  to  alight;  and  Mclntyre  v,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  Ca,  su- 

that  circumstance  was  held  by  the  pra.    The  danger  here  was  not  cer- 

court  to  distinguish  it  from  a  subse-  tain,  and  the  defendant  cannot  com- 

quent  case.    Siner  v.  6.  W.  R.  Co.,  plain  that  the  plaintiff  did,  under  the 

L.  R.  d  Exch.   150 ;  affirmed  in  ex-  circumstances,  encounter  some  degree 

chequer  chambers,  17  W.  R.  417.  of  peril,  the  jury  having  found  that  it 

**  The  case  was  similar  in  all  its  cir-  was  not  imprudent  for  her  so  to  do, 

cumstances   to    Foy's   case,   except  and  was  encountered  at  the  instance 

there  was  no  direction  or  request  by  of  the  brakeman  on  the  cars."  .... 

the  company's  servants  to  the  lady  to  See  in  some  points  contra^  Damont 

get  down   from   the  carriage.    The  v.  N.  O.  &c.  R.  R.  9  La.  An.  44. 

court  held,  against   the   dissent   of  ^  T.  W.^  &  W.  R.  R.  R  v.  Baddely, 

Kelly,  C.  B.,  in    the  court  of    ex-  54  111.  19;  Fenn.  R.  R.  v.  Eilgore,  82 

chequer,  and  Justice  KeaUng,  in  the  Penn.  St.  292. 

exchequer  chambers,  that  there  was  *  Curtis  v.  R.  Ac  S.  R.  R.  29  Barb, 

no  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  the  285;  Memphis,  &c.  R.  R.  v.  Whitfield, 

Jury.    Chief  Baron  Kelly  was  of  the  44  Miss.  466. 

opinion  that  the  stopping  of  the  train,  *  See  cases  cited  supra,  §  876  ; 
without  any  notice  to  the  passengers  Southern  R.  R.  v.  Kendrick,  40  Miss, 
to  get  out,  was  an  invitation  to  them  874.  When  a  train  overshoots  a  plat- 
to  do  so;  that  the  descent,  although  form,  caUing  out  the  name  of  a  sta> 
dangerous,  was  not  so  clearly  danger-  Hon  without  cautioning  the  passengers 
ous  that  the  plaintiff  might  not  prop-  not  to  alight  at  that  spot,  is  negligence. 
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§  879.]  CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE :  [BOOK  I. 

Indiana,^  a  railroad  train  ran  beyond  the  platform  for  landing 
passengers  at  a  certain  station,  and  stopped  over  a  culvert,  and 
the  proper  servants  of  the  railroad  company  announced  the  name 
of  the  station  as  a  notification  to  the  passengers  for  that  station 
that  the  train  was  there  ;  whereupon  a  passenger  for  that  station 
who  had  paid  the  company  the  fare  demanded  of  him,  alighted 
upon  and  into  the  culvert,  without  his  fault  or  negligence,  sup- 
posing he  was  alighting  upon  the  platform,  it  being  at  night 
and  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see  that  the  train  had  not  stopped 
at  the  platform.  It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  that  the 
company  was  liable.  But  it  is  otherwise  where  the  plaintifE 
knowingly  alights  in  an  unsuitable  place.  Thus,  in  a  late  Eng- 
lish case,^  the  plaintiff  was  a  passenger  on  the  defendants'  rail- 
way from  A.  to  B. ;  while  the  train  was  passing  through  B. 
station  the  company's  servant  called  out  the  name  of  the  sta- 
tion, and  shortly  afterwards  the  train  stopped.  The  carriage  in 
which  the  plaintiff  travelled  stopped  a  little  way  beyond  the 
platform,  and  several  carriages  and  the  engine,  which  were  in 
front  of  that  carriage,  stopped  at  some  distance  from  the  plat- 
form. The  plaintiff,  who  was  well  acquainted  wiih.  the  station, 
in  alighting  from  the  carriage  was  thrown  down  and  injured  in 
consequence  of  the  train  being  backed  into  the  station,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  carriages  alongside  the  platform.  A 
very  short  interval  elapsed  between  the  time  that  the  train 
stopped  and  the  time  it  was  backed  into  the  station.  It  was 
held  by  the  queen's  bench  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  company  to  render  them  liable  to  an 
action.^ 

Weller  v,  London,  B.  &  S.  B.  R.,  Law  connsel.      The  question  is,  whether 

Bep.  9  C.  P.  126.    But  ''Calling  out"  (the  woman    having    unquestionably 

is  only  an  intimation  that  the  train  is  sustained  injury)  the  judge  could  say 

approaching  the  station.    Honeyman,  there  was  evidence  on  which  the  jury 

J.,  in  Weller  o.  B.  R.,  L.  B.  9  C.  P.  could  reasonably  find  that  there  was 

184;  quoting  Keating,  J.,  in  Cockle  v.  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defend- 

B.  B.,  L.  B.  5  C.  P.  468.    See  Alb.  ants  or  their  servants,  which  occa- 

L.  J.  Aug.  8,  1874,  p.  86.  sioned  injury  to  the  plaintiff.    The 

^  Columbus  &  Indianapolis  Central  facts  appear  to  be  abundantly  clear  on 

B.  B.  V.  Farrell,  81  Ind.  408.  the  female  plaintiff*s  own  story.    It 

'  Lewis  V.  London,  C.  &  D.  By.  Co.,  appears  that  the  train  was  coming  up 

L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  66.  to  the  station,  and  some  official  on 

*  Blackburn,  J. :  ''I  think  it  is  not  the  platform  called  out,  '  Bromley  — 

necessary   to   hear   the   defendants'  Bromley.'     Calling  out  the  name  of 
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§  880.  Whether  the  speed  ia  such  as  to  make  it  negligence  to 
step  from  a  car  in  motion  is  for  the  jury.  —  Although  if  a  pas- 
senger, without  any  directions  from  the  conductor,  voluntarily 
incurs  danger  by  jumping  ofiE  the  train  while  in  motion,  the  car- 
rier is  not  responsible  for  injury  resulting  therefrom  ;  yet,  if  the 
motion  of  the  train  is  so  slow  that  the  danger  of  jumping  ofE  is 

the  station  I  understand,  and  have  al-  company's  servants  to  induce  her  or  to 

ways  understood,  to  mean  this,  that  it  justify  her  in  alighting  at  the  spot 

is  an  intimation  to  all  who  are  trav-  where  she  was  getting  out.    From  all 

elling  by  the  train  that  the  station  at  the  circumstances  she,  as  a  reasonable 

which  the  train  is  about  to  stop  is  that  person,  must  have  believed  that  the 

particular  station.    When  the  servants  train,  which  had  passed  the  platform, 

of  the  defendants  called  out  'Brom-  would  comeback  again;  that  it  would 

ley,'  the  train  was  still  going  foi^ward;  not  stop  under  the  bridge  and  let  the 

and  the  train,  by  one  of  those  acci-  passengers  in  the  further  carriages  get 

dents  that  will  sometimes  occur,  over-  out  upon  the  line,  and  consequently, 

shot  the    platform,  so    that,  as    the  she  had  no  business  to  get  out  at  the 

plaintiff  herself  said,  the  engine  went  place  she  did  unless  the  company's 

beyond  the  bridge,  and  part  of  the  servants  told  her  to  do  so.    There  was, 

train  went  under  the  bridge,  and  passed  therefore,  no  evidence  from  which  the 

the  platform.    Immediately  after  that  jury  could  have  reasonably  found  neg- 

there  was  an  order  given  for  the  train  ligence.     I  do    not  agree  with  Mr. 

to  come  back  to  the  platform,  and  the  Williams,  that  calling  out  the  name  of 

train  was  backed.    The  female  plain-  a  station  is  an  invitation  to  passengers 

tiff  had  in  the  mean  time  proceeded  to  to  alight.     On  the  contrary,  the  name 

get  out,  and  in  consequence  of  trying  of  the  station  is  generally  called  out  as 

to  get  out  at  the  time  the  train  began  the  train  is  passing  on.    £  very  person 

to  back,  ajerk  comes,  throws  her  down,  must  have  heard  porters  at  a  railway 

causing  the  injury.    The  question  is,  station  call  out  something,  which,  if  he 

whether  there  was  negligence  on  the  happens  to  know  the  name  of  the  sta- 

part  of  the  defendants' servants  causing  tion,  he  can  recognize;  if  not,  it  fre- 

her  to  get  out  at  the  time  and  place  quently  happens  that  the  passenger 

she  did  ?    Mr.  Williams  has  argued  cannot  make  out  what  name  it  is  that 

that  if  the  plaintiff  supposed  she  was  the  porters  are  calling  out.     Calling 

to  get  out  at  the  place  at  which  the  out  the  name  of  a  station  is  not  an  in- 

train  stopped,  and  was  injured,  the  de-  vitation  tg  alight.     Cockle  v.  London 

fendants  are  liable.    I  do  not  think  &  South  Eastern  Ry.  Co.,  Law  Rep. 

80,  unless  that  supposition  was  induced  7  C.  P.  821,  reported  supra,  §  376,  is 

by  the  acts  of  the  company's  servants;  distinguishable.     In  that  case  there 

but  the  plaintiff  could  not  have  sup-  was  clear  evidence  that  the  train  had 

posed  that,  because  she  says  that  she  been  brought  to  a  final  stand-still,  and 

knew  the  place  well ;  that  she  saw  her  that  the  passengers  were  to  get  out  at 

carriage  was  not  alongside  the  plat-  that  place  or  not  at  aD.    I  think  there 

form,  but  at  the  edge  or  the  comer  of  was  no  evidence  on  which  the  jury 

it,  and  that  part  of  the  train  was  be-  could  find  for  the  plaintiff,  and  that 

yond  the  platform.    I  see  no  evidence  consequently  the  judge  was  right  in 

in  this  case  of  an  act  on  the  part  of  the  directing  a  verdict  for  the  defendants." 
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not  reasonably  apparent,  and  the  passenger  acts  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  conductor,  then  the  defence  of  contributory 
negligence  is  unayailing.i  And  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  whether 
the  danger  of  leaving  or  boarding  a  train  when  m  motion  is  so 
apparent  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  passenger  to  desist  from 
the  attempt.^  At  the  same  time  calling  out  name  of  station  does 
not  excuse  a  passenger  in  leaping  from  a  car  when  in  rapid 
motion ;  ^  nor  in  taking  any  step  in  itself  reckless,  and  which 
might  be  avoided  by  inquiry  or  examination.* 

§  881.  Being  in  wrong  ear.  —  Nor  can  the  company  defend 
itself  on  the  ground  that  the  plaintiff,  at  the  time  of  the  injury, 
was  not  in  the  car  to  which  he  was  assigned.^ 

§  881  a.  Sunday  travelling.  —  Under  the  Massachusetts  statute,  * 
which  makes  travelling  on  Sunday  except  for  necessity  or  charity 
illegal,^  it  seems  to  be  held  that  a  person  travelling  on  Sunday 
cannot  recover  from  the  carrier  for  injuries  sustained  by  the 
latter's  negligence,  unless  the  former  can  prove  that  the  journey 
was  from  necessity  or  charity.  But  rehgious  worship,  no  matter 
how  extravagant,  falls  within  the  exception.  Thus  in  a  case  de- 
cided in  1872,  the  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff,  Mrs.  Feital, 
was  a  SpirituaUst,  and  usually  attended  public  religious  services 
conducted  by  ministers  of  her  faith  in  her  own  neighborhood  in 
Charlestown.  On  the  Sunday  afternoon  of  the  collision  her  meet- 
ing-house was  closed,  and  she  attended  a  camp-meeting  in  M^- 
den,  at  which  it  was  advertised  that  ^  Miss  Laura  EUis  would 
give  physical  manifestations  in  a  tent,  to  which  an  admittance 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  would  be  charged.''  The  services  were 
testified  to  be  as  follows :  ^^  Miss  Ellis  was  put  into  a  box  with 
her  hands  tied ;  music  was  heard  coming  from  the  box  ;  and  when 
it  was  opened  Miss  Ellis  was  found  with  her  hands  untied,  and  a 
rii\g  that  had  been  on  her  finger  was  then  on  the  end  of  her  nose." 
On  her  way  home  from  these  services  Mrs.  Feital  broke  her  leg 
when  on  the  cars.     The  counsel  for  the  railroad  company  argued 

1  Lambeth  v.  N.  C.  R.  R.  Ck>.  66  N.  *  Fenn.  B.  R.  v.  McCloskey,    SS 

C.  494.  Fenn.  St.  626.  See  Keith  v.  Finkham, 

>  Johnston  v.  R.  R.  70  Fa.  St  857 ;  48  Me.  601 ;  Carroll  v.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R. 

HI.  Cent  R.  R.  v.  Able,  59  HL  131.  R.  1  Duer,  571 ;  Jacobns  v.  R.  R.  Alb. 

*  Damont  o.  N.  O.  &c  R.  R.  9  La.  L.  J.  Aag.  S,  1874,  p.  86 ;  Cent  L.  J. 

An.  441.  July  80,  1874. 

^  See  Bridges  v.  R.  R^  supra;  Cockle  *  See  infra,  §  405. 
V.  R.  R.,  supra. 
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that  this  was  not  diyine  worship,  but  was  a  ^^  juggler's  show,"  and 
was  adapted  not  to  the  edification  but  to  the  disturbance  of  ^^  seri- 
ous people."  The  jury,  however,  gave  Mrs.  Feital  $5,000  dam- 
ages. The  question  whether  the  ^^  show "  was  worship,  was 
aigued  before  the  supreme  court  at  large,  but  the  court  refused 
to  disturb  the  verdict,  holding  that  the  question  was  one  for  the 
jury.^  The  proper  course  would  have  been  for  the  court  to  have 
told  the  jury  that  no  matter  how  much  of  an  outlaw  the  plain- 
tiff may  have  been,  the  railroad  had  no  right  to  hurt  her  by  its 
negligence.  Her  object  in  Sunday  travelling  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  issue.  If  she  broke  the  law,  the  law  itself,  and  not 
the  railroad  company,  was  to  inflict  the  penalty.^ 

§  382.  3.  Collisian  of  traveller  with  train*  Persons  approaching 
road  bound  to  look  out.  —  It  is  the  duty  of  a  person  who  attempts 
to  cross  a  railroad  to  listen  for  signals,  to  notice  all  signs  that  may 
be  put  up  as  warnings,  and  to  look  up  and  down  the  road.'     It 

^  Feital  v,  B.  R.  109  Mass.  S98.  Fenns.  R.  R.  v.  Beale,  73  Penn.  St. 

>  Supra,  §  380 ;  infra,  §  405.  504  ;  Belton  v,  Baxter,  54  N.  Y.  245  ; 

•  Stublej  V.  London  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Gillespie  o.  City,  54  N.  Y.  468;  Mc- 

Law  Rep.  1  Exch.  13 ;  Cliff  9.  Mid-  Call  v.  R.  R.  54  N.  Y.  642.    Infra,  § 

land  R.  R.  5  Q.  B.  258;  Telfer  v.  798. 

North.  R.  R.  80  N.  J.  138 ;  State  v.  A   railway,  consisting   of  several 

Manchester  &  L.  R  R.  52  N.  H.  528;  lines,  crossed  a  public  foot-path  on  a 

Webb  V.  P.  &  K.  R.  R.  57  Me.  117;  level  at  a  point  near  a  station,  but  the 

Wilson  V.  Charlestown,  8  Allen,  138 ;  foot-path  was  not  in  other  respects 

AUjn  V,  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  105  Mass.  77 ;  dangerous.    On  each  side  of  the  rail- 

Wilcox  V.  Rome,  &c.  R.  R.  89  N.  Y.  way  was  a  good  and  sufficient  swing 

358;  Besiegel  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R  40  gate.    The  railway  company,  by  way 

N.  Y.  9 ;  Baxter  v,  Troy  &  B.  R.  R.  ©f  extra  precaution,  usually,  but  not 

41  N.  Y.  480 ;  North.  Penn.  R.  R.  v.  invariably,  fastened  the  gates  when  a 

Heilmann,  49  Penn.  St.  60 ;  Hanover  train  was  approaching.    S.,  wishing  to 

R.  R.  V.  Coyle,  55  Penn.   St.  896;  cross  the  railway,  found  the  gate  un- 

Penn.  Canal  Co.  v.  Bentley,  66  Penn.  fastened,  and  a  coal  train  standing  im- 

St  80 ;  Lehigh  Valley  R.  R. ».  Hall,  mediately  in  front  of  it.    He  wafted 

61  Penn.  St.  361 ;  Bait.  &  Ohio  R.  R.  until  the  coal  trun  had  moved  off,  and 

r.  Breinig,  25  Md.  878;  Lake  Shore  then,  without  looking  up  or  down  the 

R  R.  V.  Miller,  25  Mich.  274;  Kelly  o.  line,  commenced  crossing  the  railway, 

Hendrie,  26  Mich.  255;  Bellefontaine  and  was  killed  by  a  passing  train.    If 

R  R.  V.  Hunter,  88  Ind.  365 ;  Chicago  he  had  looked  up  the  line  he  would 

&  Alton  R  R.  Co.  v.  Gretzner,  46  JDl.  have  seen  the  trtUn  coming  in  time  to 

74;    Chicago    &  N.   W.   R.   R.   v.  gtop  and  avoid  the  accident    In  an 

Sweeny,  52  Bl.  825 ;  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  action  against  the  company  by  S.'s  ad- 

r.  Baches,  55  HI.  871 ;  St  Louis,  Al-  ministratrix,  it  was  held  by  the  Engw 

ton,  &c  R.  R.  V.  Manly,  58  BL  800 ;  Ugh  common  pleas  that  S.  contributed 

De  Armand  v.  R.  R.  88  La.  An.  264 ;  to  the  accident  by  his  negligence.    It 
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follows,  therefore,  that  if  a  traveller,  by  looking  along  the  road, 

could  have  seen  an  approaching  train  in  time  to  escape,  it  will 

be  presumed,  in  case  of  collision,  that  he  did  not  look,  or  looking, 

did  not  heed  what  he  saw  ;  and  in  such  case  the  road,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  is  not  liable.^    At  the  same  time  he  is  not 

was  further  argued  by  Willes,  J.,  that  ing  hard  from   the    northwest,   and 

the  mere  failure  to  perform  a  self-im-  snowing  some.    He  had  his  hand  up 

posed  duty  is  not    actionable   negli-  holding  his  hat  on  his  head,  and  this 

gence ;  that  the  omission  to  fasten  the  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  train, 

gate  did  not  amount  to  an  invitation  He  was  listening  for  the  cars,  his  at- 

to  S.  to  come  on  the  line ;  and  that,  tention  was  called  to  the  subject,  and 

therefore,  even  if  S.  was  not  guilty  of  he  expected  to  hear  the  bell  or  whis- 

contributory  negligence,  the  company  tie,  but  there  was  no  bell  rung  or 

were  not  liable.     Skelton  t;.  London  &  whistle  blown.     PlaintifTs  neglect  to 

N.  W.  R.  R.,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  681.  use  his  own  eyes  was  palpable  negli- 

In  Baxter  v.  The  Troy  &  Boston  R.  gence." 
R.  Co.  41  N.  Y.  502,  it  is  said :  *<  The  See  also  Cliff  v.  The  Midland  Rail- 
law  requires  care  at  all  times  when  way  Co.,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  258.  Infra,  §  798. 
in  a  situation  of  danger,  and  mental  ^  Haight  v.  R.  R.  7  Lansing,  596 ; 
absorption  or  reverie,  from  business,  Morse  v,  R.  R.  55  Barb.  490  ;  Lake 
grief,  &c.,  will  not  excuse  its  omission.  Shore  R.  R.  v.  Miller;  25  Mich.  274 ; 
The  inquiry  is  whether,  from  the  evi-  Wilcox  r.  R.  W.  &  O.  R.  89  N.  Y. 
dence,  it  satisfactorily  appears  that  858 ;  Griffin  v,  N.  Y.  R.  R.  40  N.  Y. 
the  plaintiff;  by  looking,  could  have  84;  Davis  o.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  47  N.  Y. 
seen  the  train  in  time  to  have  avoided  400 ;  Butterfield  v.  West.  R.  R.  10 
the  collision.  If  so,  the  plaintiff  should  Allen,  582;  Allyn  v,  R.  R.  105  Mass. 
have  been  nonsuited."  77 ;  Wheelock  v,  R.  R.  105  Mass.  208  ; 
In  Stubley  t;.  London  &  N.  W.  R.  Toledo  &  Wabash  R.  R.  v.  Goddard, 
W.  Co.,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  18,  Pollock,  C.  B.,  25  Ind.  185  ;  Belief ontaine  R.  R.  v, 
said :  <<  The  track  is  of  itself  a  warn-  Hunter,  88  Ind.  856 ;  North.  Penn.  R. 
ing  of  danger  to  those  about  to  go  R.  v.  Heilmann,  49  Penn.  St.  60;  Penn. 
upon  it,  and  cautions  them  to  see  R.  R.  v.  Beale,  78  Penn.  St.  504  ; 
whether  a  train  is  coming.''  Bram-  Belton  v.  Baxter,  54*  N.  Y.  245 ;  Mc- 
well,  B.,  said  :  <*  Passengers  crossing  Call  v.  R.  R.  54  N.  Y.  642. 
the  rails  are  bound  to  exercise  ordi-  In  Indiana  the  courts  go  to  the 
nary  and  reasonable  care  for  their  own  utmost  limits  on  this  line.  Thus  in 
safety,  and  to  look  this  way  and  that  Bellefontaine  R.  R.  v.  Hunter,  88  Ind. 
way  to  see  if  danger  is  to  be  appre-  856,  Ray,  C.  J.,  says :  '*  In  the  To- 
hended."  ledo  &  Wabash  Railway  Co.  t;.  God- 
In  Butterfield  o.  The  Western  R.  R.  dard,  25  Ind.  185,  the  doctrine  was 
Co.  10  Allen,  582,  the  **  plaintiff  was  stated  thus  :  *  Where  negligence  is  the 
acquainted  with  the  highway  and  rail-  issue,  it  must  be  a  case  of  unmixed 
road.  If  he  had  looked  he  would  negligence,  to  justify  a  recovery ;  and 
have  seen  the  train.  It  came  from  the  if  both  parties,  by  their  negligence, 
west,  and  for  half  a  mile  west  of  the  immediately  contributed  to  produce 
highway  the  track  was  in  plain  sight,  the  injury,  neither  can  recover.'  The 
It  was  a  stormy  night,  raining,  blow-  authorities  then  supporting  the  posi- 
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required  to  get  out  of  his  team  to  look  out,  or  even  "  to  stop  for 
the  purpose  of  listening."  ^ 

tion  were  very  fully  stated.  Later  faalt,  a  want  of  reasonable  diligence 
decisions  hare  only  confirmed  the  will  not  render  the  defendant  liable.' 
rule,  which,  indeed,  rests  upon  the  "  We  think,"  continues  Ray,  C.  J., 
case  of  fiutterfield  v.  Forrester,  11  ''the  law  may  be  regarded  as  fixed. 
East,  60,  where  Lord  Ellenborough  that  no  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part 
held,  that  *  a  party  is  not  to  cast  of  a  railroad  company  will  excuse 
himself  upon  an  obstruction  which  has  any  one  approaching  such  a  crossing 
been  made  by  the  fault  of  another,  from  using  the  senses  of  sight  and 
and  avail  himself  of  it,  if  he  do  not  hearing,  where  these  may  be  availa- 
himself  use  common  and  ordinary  cau-  ble ;  and  injury,  where  the  use  of 
tion  to  be  in  the  right.'  either  of  such  faculties  would  have 
'*  In  the  Lafayette  &  Indianapolis  given  sufficient  warning  to  enable  the 
R.  R.  Co.  V.  Huffman,  28  Ind.  287,  party  to  avoid  the  danger,  conclu- 
the  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  sively  proves  negligence,  and  there 
plaintiff  which  will  defeat  his  action  can  be  no  recovery;  unless  the  rail- 
is  again  stated  and  applied,  even  road  company  has  been  guilty  of  such 
where  an  iniant«  is  the  injured  party,  oondnct  as  will  imply  an  intent  or 
The  court  below  had  instructed  that  willingness  to  cause  the  injur}';  and 
if  the  servants  of  the  company  had  this  can  only  be  attributed  where  the 
failed,  in  the  management  of  the  train,  company  has  notice  of  the  particular 
to  use  such  diligence  and  care  as  pru-  emergency,  in  time,  by  the  use  of  or- 
dent  and  discreet  persons  should  use,  dinary  diligence,  the  means  being  at 
&c.,  and  the  plaintiff  was  injured,  he  hand,  to  avoid  the  collision, 
was  entitled '  to  recover,  unless  from  **  In  The  Indianapolis  &  Cincinnati 
his  own  negligence  or  want  of  reason-  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McClure,  26  Ind.  S70, 
able  care  he  had  brought  the  injury  where  the  action  was  for  killing 
npon  himself.  The  court  say  this  is  stock,  a  quotation  is  made  from  Red- 
not  the  law.  It  is  not  necessary  that  field  on  Railways,  an  author  whose 
the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff  should  language  it  were  well  always  to  care- 
have  '  brought  the  injury  upon  him-  fully  weigh,  stating  that  this  willing- 
self.'  If  it  directly  contributed  to  that  ness  to  injure  *  is  always  to  be  at> 
result,  it  would  have  defeated  the  tributed  to  the  defendant,  if  he  ndght 
action,  where  the  defendant  was  only  have  avoided  injuring  the  plaintiff, 
chargeable  with  want  of  ordinary  pru-  notwithstanding  his  own  negligence.' 
dence.  The  following  instruction,  The  decision,  however,  was  in  express 
given  by  the  court  below,  viz.  <  Al-  contradiction  of  this  rule ;  for  it  is 
though  the  plaintiff  was  in  fault,  yet  admitted  that  the  company  in  that 
if  the  employees  of  the  defendant  case  were  guilty  of  carelessness  in 
might  with  reasonable  diligence  have  running  their  train  at  too  great  speed, 
avoided  the  injury,  it  was  their  dnty  and  yet  they  were  held  not  liable, 
to  have  done  so  ;  and  their  failure  to  The  reporter  inadvertently  carried 
do  so  would  render  the  company  lia-  into  the  syllabus  this  erroneous  state- 
ble,'   is  thus  disposed  of:  '  That  is  ment  of  the  law,  the  use  of  which  was 

not  the  law.    Where  the  plaintiff  is  in  simply  incidental  and  not  material  to 

-       -           ■  ■    ,    ■                                  .■ — . 

1  Grover,  J.—  Davis  v.  N.  Y.  Cent  B.  B.  47  N.  T.  (2  Sickels)  400. 
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§  883.    Workmen  under  order$.  —  A  workman  engaged  in  his 
work,  under  orders,  with  a  special  understanding  that  trains  ap- 

the  decision.    Such  a  doctrine  would  charged  with    such   knowledge.     If 

require  the  exercise   of  the  highest  necessary  to  make  such  observation, 

degree  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  he  will  be  required  to  reduce  the  rate 

the  defendant  to  protect  the  plaintiff  of  speed  at  which  he  is  moving,  or 

from  the  consequences  of  his  own  neg-  even   to  stop  his  conveyance  ;   and 

ligence.  when  regular  trains  are  passing,  he 

'*  In  the  case  before  us,  each  party  should  take  notice  of  the  time  when 

had  a  right  of  passage,  limited  by  that  they  are  due,  if  such  information  is 

maxim  of  equity,  sic  utere  tuo,  ut  alie'  reasonably  accessible.    On  the  other 

nwn  non  laedas.     Upon  each  rested  hand,  the  company  are  required  to 

the  obligation,  in  the  exercise  of  this  keep  a  reasonable  look-out  at  public 

right,  to  use  such  reasonable  degree  crossings,  and  to  give  such  signals  of 

of  foresight,  skill,  capacity,  and  care,  their  approach  as  are  calculated  to 

as  would  be  consistent  with  a  proper  notify  the  public,  when  without  such 

regard  for  the  safety  of  all  others  ex-  signals,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 

ercising  the  same  right  and  using  the  proper  care  and  caution  by  the  public, 

like  precautions.    We  do  not  say  that  their  proximity  would  not  otherwise 

such  care  must  be  used  by  each  as  be  known,    llius,  if  the  track  were 

would  prevent  the  possibility  of  injury  concealed  from  view,  and  the  sound 

to  himself  or  another.    There  are  in-  of  the  train  from  high  wind  or  any 

evitable  accidents.    But  such  care  is  other  cause  was  destroyed,  it  would 

required  as  would  reasonably  and  un-  devolve  upon  the  company  to  use  any 

der  all  ordinary  circumstances  avoid  other  usual  and  proper  method  to  give 

collision  with  one  using  like  caution  notice  to  passengers  upon  the  high- 

—  such  care  as  a  prudent  man  in  the  way.    But  an  express  train,  having 

exercise  of  his  usual  diligence  will  ob-  connections   to   make  where  failure 

serve.    It  is  true  that  prudent  men  are  may  involve  the  loss  of  many  lives, 

sometimes  careless.     When  so,  they  cannot  be  required  to  stop,  or  even 

must  accept  the  consequences  of  their  materially  reduce  its  speed,  at  every 

departure  from  their  usual  line  of  con-  cross-road  where  their  approach  is  in 

duct,  and  the  exception  is  not  to  mark  full  view,  and  the  sound  of  the  train 

the  amount  of  care  exacted  by  the  law.  apparent  to  persons  upon  the  public 

^  Of  necessity,  the  special  acts,  the  way. 
omission  of  which  would  on  the  one  "  By  statute  in  many  states  certain 
part  copstitute  carelessness,  may  not  signals  are  required  to  be  given  by  a 
be  required    from  the  other   party,  train  when  nearing  any  public  cross- 
One  approaching  in  a  carriage,  on  the  ing,  and  therefore  their  neglect   to 
highway,  the  crossing  of  a  railroad,  comply  with  the  law  under  such  cir- 
over  which  express  trains  at  a  high  cumstances  is  negligence ;  but  no  such 
rate  of  speed  are  frequently  passing,  special  act  is  now  required,  in  this 
may  reasonably  be  required  to  assure  state,  and  therefore  its  omission  is* 
himself,  if  he  can,  by  the  use  of  his  not  in  itself  negligence,  unless   the 
organs  of  sight  and  hearing,  that  no  peculiar  circumstances,   the  conceal- 
cars  are  in  dangerous  proximity.     If  ment  of  the  train,  or  the  like,  may 
the  use  of    such  means  would  give  render  it  necessary  and  proper." 
the  information,  he  may  properly  be  In  a  Wisconsin  case,  the  evidence 
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proaching  the  spot  where  he  is  working  are  to  slacken  speed,  is 
not  expected  to  be  on  the  look-out ;  and  hence,  if  injured  by  a 
train  coming  on  him  suddenly,  without  notice,  can  recover  from 
the  company.^ 

§  384.  Ordinarily y  the  fact  that  the  train  neglected  to  make  Btatu- 
tary  or  customary  warnings  doe%  7U>t  relieve  a  person  approaching 
an  open  crossing  from  the  duty  of  looh-out  on  approaching  the 
road.  —  **  Where  a  person,  knowingly  about  to  cross  a  railroad 
track  may  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  railroad,  so  as  to 
know  of  the  approach  of  a  train  a  suflKcient  time  to  clearly  avoid 
any  injury  from  it,  he  cannot,  as  a  matter  of  law,  recover,  although 
the  railroad  company  may  have  been  also  negligent,  or  have 
neglected  to  perform  a  statutory  requirement."  ^  Thus,  in  a  New 

was  that  when  the  engine  and  first  stances,  have  sayed  him  from  the  dan- 
section  of  cars  passed  the  street,  de>  ger.  And  see  infra,  §  798. 
ceased  was  standing  at  the  head  of  But  in  Pennsylvania  Baih'oad  Ck>. 
his  horse,  harnessed  to  a  buggy,  about  v.  Weber,  72  Penn.  St.  27,  it  was 
seyenty-seven  feet  from  the  track,  held  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
facing  towards  the  rear  section,  but  affirmatively  that  a  person  injured 
with  his  horse's  head  and  neck  inter-  when  crossing  a  railroad  on  a  public 
yening.  The  horse  endeavored  to  es-  highway  had  stopped  and  looked  up 
cape,  and  in  the  effort  to  hold  him  and  down  the  railroad  ;  whether  he 
deceased  was  drawn  upon-  the  track,  used  the  proper  precautions  is  to  be 
and  killed  by  collision  with  the  rear  determined  by  aU  the  circumstances 
section  of  cars.  It  was  held  that  if  of  the  case.  See  infra,  §  798. 
he  actually  saw  the  cars  approaching,  ^  See  supra,  §  246. 
he  was  chargeable  with  contributory  '  Cole,  J.,  in  Artz  v.  Clucago  &  B. 
negligence  in  thus  getting  upon  the  L  &  P.  B.  R.  84  Iowa,  160,  citing 
track.  It  was  further  said,  the  fact  Havens  v.  Erie  Railway,  41  N.  T. 
that  the  deceased  incurred  great  risk  298  ;  Ernst  v,  Hudson  River  Railroad 
from  his  oum  home,  while  lawfully  en-  Co.  89  N.  Y.  6X  (i.  e.,  68)  ;  S,  C,  85 
deavoring  to  prevent  its  escape,  is  not  Ibid.  9 ;  Wilcox  v.  Rome,  W.  &  O. 
proof  of  negligence  on  his  part,  such  Railroad  Ca  89  Ibid.  858;  Baxter  v. 
as  will  discharge  the  raibroad  com-  Troy  &  Boston  Railroad  Co.  41  Ibid, 
pany  from  liability.  He  took  that  502;  Nicholson  v.  Erie  Railway  Co. 
risk,  but  not  a  risk  arising  from  any  41  Ibid.  525;  Grippen  v.  New  York 
negligence  of  the  company  that  was  Central  Railroad  Co.  40  Ibid.  84 ;  Gon- 
nnknown  to  him.  Butler  &.  R.  R.  Ca  zales  v.  New  York  &  Harlem  Railroad 
28  Wise.  256.  Co.  88  Ibid.  440 ;  Wilds  v.  Hudson 
See  Pennsylvania  R.  R.  Ca  v.  Hen-  River  Railroad  Ca  29  Ibid.  815 ;  S.  C 
derson,  48  Penn.  St  449,  where  it  is  24  Ibid.  480.  So  also  Gorton  v.  Erie 
held  that  the  injured  party  is  charged  R.  R.  45  N.  Y.  660 ;  Morris  &  Essex 
with  knowledge,  or  regarded  as  know-  Railroad  Co.  v.  Henton,  4  Yroom  (N. 
ing,  if  ho  had  such  warnings  and  op-  J.),  189 ;  Runyan  v.  Central  Railroad 
portunities  of  knowledge  as  would,  Ca  X  Dutch.  (N.  J.)  558 ;  Chicago  & 
with  ordinary  caution  in  these  drcum-  Alton  Raibroad  Co.  v.  Fears,  58  BL 
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York  case,  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  lived  near, 
and  owned  land  on  both  sides  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  collision,  he  was  travelling 
in  a  wagon  on  a  highway,  crossing  the  railroad  on  a  level,  at  a 
time  when  the  passenger  tram  was  due.  No  proof  was  given  that 
he  or  those  with  him  in  the  wagon  looked  for  the  train,  or  took 
any  precaution  whatever.  The  wagon  was  struck,  the  plaintiff's 
son  killed,  and  he  himself  severely  injured.  The  court  say: 
"  It  should  and  must  be  regarded  as  very  little  short  of  reckless- 
nesa,  for  any  one  to  drive  S  the  tra<*  of  a  railroad  ^thout  first 
looking  and 'listening  whether  a  moving  train  is  near.  The  negli- 
gence  of  the  defendant  in  this  case  was  a  failure  to  ring  the  bell 
or  sound  the  whistle.  Yet,  as  Dascomb  (the  plaintiff)  was  also 
negligent,  he  could  not  recover.  Those  Uving  near  a  raikoad, 
may,  by  contact,  become  careless;  but  they  will  be  no  less 
chargeable  with  negligence  in  case  they  rush  on  the  track  with- 
out looking  and  trying  to  ascertain  first  whether  danger  is  near. 
Failing  in  this  respect,  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  recover  for 
injuries  received.  It  is  a  well  settled  principle  of  the  common 
law,  that  he  whose  negligence  has  contributed  in  any  essential 
degree  to  the  injury  sustained  cannot  maintain  an  action  against 
the  party  whose  negligence  has  also  contributed  to  the  injury. 
When  negligence  is  the  issue,  it  must  be  a  case  of  unmixed  neg- 
ligence.  This  rule  is  important,  salutary  in  its  effects,  and  should 
be  maintained  in  its  purity.  The  careless  are  thereby  taught 
that  if  they  sustain  an  injury  to  which  their  own  negligence  has 
contributed,  the  law  will  afford  them  no  redress."  ^ 

§  385.  It  should,  however,  be.  remembered  that  if  a  statute  re- 
quires that  a  train  should  give  a  specific  warning  of  its  approach, 
the  travelling  public  has  a  right  to  presume  that,  in  default  of 

115;  Lafayette  &  Ind.  Railroad  Ck>.  o.  v.  Teny,  S  Ohio  St  570 ;  Evansville 

Huffman,   28  Ind.  287;  Pittsburg  &  &c.  Rarlroad    Co.  v.    Hiatt,  17  Ind. 

Ft.  Wayne  Railroad  Co.  v.  Yinning,  102 ;  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co.  v. 

27  Ibid.  518  ;  Toledo  &  Wabash  Rail-  Buckner,  28  HI.  803 ;  North  Pennsyl- 

Toad  Co.  V.  Goddard,  25  Ibid.  185;  vania  Railroad  Co.  v,  Heilmann,  49 

Steves  V.  Oswego  &  Syracuse  Rail-  Penn.  St.  60 ;  Harlem  Railroad  Co.  v. 

road  Co.  18  N.  T.  422;  Sheffield  v.  Coyle,  5  P.  F.  Smith,  396;  Chicago 

Rochester  &  S.  Railroad  Co.  21  Barb.  &  A.  Railroad  Co.  v.  Gretzner,  46  UL 

399;  Brooks  v.  Buffalo  &  N.  F.  RaU-  74.    See  fully  infra,  §  804;  so  also 

road  Co.  25  Ibid.  600 ;  Chicago,  Rock  Parker  v,  Adams,  12  Mete.  415. 

Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co.  t;.  Still,  ^  Dascomb  v.  Buffalo  &  St.  Louis 

19  III  499  ;  C.  C.  &  C.  Raifat>ad  Co.  R.  R.  27  Barb.  221.     See  infra,  §  804. 
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such  warning,  an  approaching  train  may  purpose  to  reduce  its 
speed ;  and  it  should  require  proof  of  rashness  on  part  of  the 
plaintiff  to  defeat  his  recovery  if  such  warnings  are  omitted. 
The  same  reasoning  also,  which  would  permit  this  check  to  be 
dispensed  with,  would  permit  a  railroad  to  dispense  with  the  re- 
strictions requiring  it  to  slacken  its  speed  in  passing  through  vil- 
lage or  city.  Hence  it  has  been  correctly  ruled,  that  if  a  railroad 
neglects  signals  and  look-out,  when  required  by  either  statute  or 
common  law,  it  is  liable,  although  the  plaintiff  was  incautiously  on 
the  tracks  supposing  the  plaintiff  kept  a  proper  look-out.^ 

1  Bait.  &  O.  R.  R.  0.  Trainor,  SS  So  in  HaTens  v.  Erie  Railway  Co. 

Md.  542.    See  also  Cliff  v.  Midland  41  N.  T.  296,  it  was  ruled  that  even 

R.  R.  Co.,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  258.  where  the  statute  required  signals  to 

As  will  hereafter  (§  804)  he  more  he  given  hy  the  company  on  approach- 
fully  seen,  the  preponderance  of  Amer-  ing  a  railroad  crossing,  and  they  were 
lean  authority,  however,  is  to  the  omitted,  yet  such  omission  did  not 
effect  that  "  contributory  negligence  absolve  the  person  approaching  such 
of  a  person  attempting  to  cross  a  crossing  from  looking  up  and  down 
railroad  track  undoubtedly  excuses  the  track,  to  see  whether  a  train  was 
the  railroad  company,  whether  the  re-  approaching ;  and  his  omission  to  do 
quired  signals  are  or  are  not  given;  so  precluded  his  recovery.  So  also 
or  whether  the  company  is  or  is  not  Beisegel  o.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  41  N.  Y. 

guilty  of  any  other  negligence 296 ;  and  Grorton  t;.  Erie  R.  R.  45  N. 

The  rule  of  this  court  is  ...  .  that  Y.  660. 

where  the  injured  party  has  not  used  So  in  Galena  &  Chicago  Union  R. 

ordinary  care,  there  can  be  no  recov-  R.  Co.  v.  Loomis,  13  111.  548,  the  court 

ery  against  the  company."    Clerke,  held, '*  that  if  without  signals  the  in- 

J.,  in  Ernst  t;.  Hudson  River  R.  R.  89  jured  party  might,  with  care,  have 

N.  Y.  61.     See  also  McCall  v.  R.  R.  seen  the  train  and  known  that  it  was 

54  N.  Y.  642.  approaching,  he   could  not   recover. 

<*  A  traveller  is  bound  to  use  his  A  failure  to  ring  the  bell  or  sound 
eyes  and  eatv  as  far  as  there  is  op-  the  whistle  does  not  raise  a  presump- 
portunity."  "  Negligence  in  the  rail-  txon  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  in- 
road company  to  give  the  proper  sig-  jnry."  Chicago  &  Mississippi  R.  R. 
nals,  or  in  omitting  precautions  of  any  Co.  v.  Patchin,  16  111.  198  ;  Galena  & 
kind,  will  not  excuse  his  (the  travel-  Chicago  Union  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Dill,  22 
ler*s)  omission  to  be  diligent  in  such  HI.  264  ;  Illinois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v. 
use  of  his  own  means  of  avoiding  dan-  Phelps,  29  HI.  447. 
ger."  ^  And  when  by  such  use  of  his  And  so  where  the  evidence  was  that 
senses  the  traveller  might  avoid  dan-  the  plaintiff*  was  approaching  a  rail- 
ger,  though  the  company  neglect  to  road  crossing  with  his  wagon  and 
give  signals  or  warning,  yet  his  omis-  team,  and  when  at  the  distance  of 
sion  (to  be  diligent)  is  concurring  thirty  yards  from  the  crossing  he  saw 
negligence,  and  should  be  so  peremp-  the  smoke  of  the  locomotive  of  the 
torily  declased  by  the  court."  Wood-  approaching  train,  and  could  have 
ruff',  J.,  in  same  case.  stopped  before  reaching  the  track,  but 
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§  886.   When  the  view  of  the  road  is  obstructed^  or  when  other 

circumstances  make  a  look-out  inadequate^  the  omission  of  sig^ 

did  not  check  the  speed  of  his  horses  wardly,  before  attempting  to  cross 
until  he  reached  the  track,  when  the  them,  and  it  was  not  sufficient  excuse 
pole  of  his  wagon  struck  the  train,  or  for  failing  to  do  so  that  the  day  was 
was  struck  hy  the  train,  and  the  cold  and  windy,  or  that  one  train  had 
wagon  was  overturned,  and  threw  him  just  passed  on  the  track  nearer  to  her. 
out ;  it  was  ruled  by  the  supreme  "  It  was  the  duty  of  Mrs.  Whitton  to 
court  of  Illinois  that  he  could  not  re-  look  carefully  along  the  tracks  of  de- 
ooTer,  though  there  may  have  been  fendant's  railway  to  the  north  before 
negligent  omissions  by  the  train.  C.  putting  herself  in  the  way  of  danger, 
&  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Ck).  V.  Fears,  58  HI.  and  in  time  to  see  and  avoid  any  en- 
115.  See  Wild  v,  Hudson  R.  R.  R.  gine  or  train  approaching  from  that 
24  N.  Y.  430.  direction.  If  necessary,  in  order  to 
So  where  the  son  of  plaintiff  toid  him  do  this,  it  was  her  duty  to  pause  be- 
that  he  thought  he  heard  a  train  com-  fore  starting  to  cross  until  the  freight 
ing,  plaintiff  decided  to  rush  his  stock  train  had  so  far  passed  as  to  give  a 
over  the  track,  and  in  doing  so  three  sufficient  view  to  determine  whether 
head  were  killed,  it  was  held,  that  she  could  safely  cross;  and  if  she 
plaintiff's  negligence  was  equal  to  that  failed  to  look  carefully  along  these 
of  defendant  in  not  ringing  the  beU  or  tracks  to  the  north,  after  the  freight 
sounding  the  whistle  according  to  law.  train  had  so  far  passed  as  to  give  her 
Ohio  &  Miss.  R.  W.  Co.  v.  Evans,  42  such  a  view,  and  in  time  to  have  seen 
m.  288.  See  also  Dascomb  t;.  fiuff.  &  and  avoided  defendant's  engine,  the 
St.  Louis  R.  R.  27  Barb.  221 ;  Mackay  plaintiff  cannot  recover." 
V.  N.  Y.  Cent-R.  R.  27  Barb.  528;  and  The  plaintiff  asked  three  instruc- 
infra,  §  799,  804.  tions,  which  were  refused  in  the  same 

In  R.  R.  Co.  V.  Whitton,  18  WaU.  way. 

276,   .   .  .    •   "  The  evidence   being  The  questions  submitted  to  the  jury 

closed,  the  defendant  asked  nineteen  were:  — 

different  instructions,  which  the  court  «  1.  Whether  Mrs.  Whitton's  death 

refused  to  give,  except  in  so  far  as  they  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of  those 

were  contained   in    the   instructions  who  had  the  management  of  the  train; 

whose  substance  is  hereinafter  men-  and, 

tioned  and  given  of  its  own  accord.  «« 2.  Was  Mrs.  Whitton  herself  guilty 

Among  the  nineteen  were  these  two:  —  of  any  fault  or  negligence  which  con- 

"  Under  ordinaiy  circumstances  a  tributed  to  that  result." 

person  possessing  the  use  of   those  As  to  the  negligence  of  the  defend- 

faculties  should  use  both  eyes  and  ears  ant,  the  court,  in  substance,  instructed 

to  avoid  injury  in  crossing  a  railway  the  jury  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those 

track;  and  if  in  this  case  the  wind  and  having  the  management  of  the  train 

noise  of  the  freight  train  tended  to  to  cause  the  bell  of  the  engine  to  be 

prevent  Mrs.  Whitton  from  hearing  rung  a  sufficient  time  before  crossing 

the  approach  ofdefendant's  engine,  she  Academy  Street,  to  give  warning  to 

was  under  the  greater  obligation  to  any  passengers  on  that  street  desirous 

use  her  eyes.    It  was  her  duty  to  look  of  crossing,  and  to  keep  it  ringing  until 

carefully  alongthe  tracks  ofdefendant's  the  tender  had  crossed  the  street ;  and 

railway,  both  northwardly  and  south-  also  that  it  was  the  duty  of  those  hav- 
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naU  is  negligence  making  the  company  liable*  —  But  however  we 
may  decide  the  last  question,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 

proached  upon  the  highway,  is  obstructed  by  any  means,  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  or  difficult  to  learn  of  the  approach  of  a  train, 
or  there  are  complicating  circumstances  calculated  to  deceive  or 
throw  a  person  off  his  guard,  then,  whether  it  was  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  person  injured,  under  the  partic^ 
ular  circumstances  of  the  case,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury. 
If  he  was  negligent,  he  cannot  recover ;  if  he  was  not,  he  may 
recover.*'  ^ 

ing  the  management  of  the  train  to  States,  "  the  court  gave  to  the  jmy  a 

keep  a  proper  and  vigilant  look-out  in  clear  and  fuU  charge  upon  the  duties 

the  direction  the  train  was  moving,  and  responsihilities  of   the   railroad 

particularly  under  the  circumstances  company  in  crossing  the  street  of  the 

of  the  case,  — a  freight  train  going  up  city,  with  its  engines  and  trains,  and 

one  of  the  tracks  in  an  opposite  direc-  upon  the  care,  prudence,  and  caution, 

tion,  the  train  in  question  just  ap-  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  de- 

proaching  a  much  frequented  street,  ceased   to   exercise  in  crossing    the 

and  a  violent  southwest  wind  blowing  tracks ;  and  as  to  the  damages  which 

at  the  time,  and  that  there  was  a  pe-  the  jury  were  authorized  to  find,  in 

culiar  vigilance  incumbent  on  those  case  they  were  satisfied  that  the  em- 

who  had  the  management  of  the  train,  ployees  of  the   company   had   been 

to  ring  their  bell  and  keep  a  proper  guilty  of  negligence,  and  that  such 

look-out,  because  it  was  natural,  if  negligence  had  caused  the  death  of  the 

there  were  any  persons  standing  at  deceased." 

that  crossing  (a  freight  train  passing        ^  Cole,  J.,  in  Arts  v.  Chic.  &  B.  I. 

along  at  the  time),  that  they  would  R.  R.  84  Iowa,  160;  citing  O'Mara  v. 

seek  to  cross  the  track  after  the  freight  Hudson  River  Railroad  Co.  88  N.  Y. 

train  had  gone  over  the  street.  445;  Renwick  v.  New  York  Central 

As  to  the  negligence  of  Birs.  Whit-  Raihroad  Co.  86  Ibid.  182 ;  Beisiegel 
ton,  the  court,  in  substance,  instructed  v.  New  York  Central  Railroad  Co.  84 
the  jury  that  she  was  required  to  ex-  Ibid.  622;  Telfer  v.  Northern  Railroad 
ercise  that  degree  of  prudence,  care,  Co.  80  N.  J.  188 ;  S,  C  8  Am.  Law 
and  caution  incumbent  on  a  person  Reg.  (N.  S.)  665;  Indianapolis,  F.  & 
possessing  ordinary  reason  and  intelli-  C.  Railroad  Co.  v,  Keeley,  28  Ind. 
gence,  under  the  special  circumstances  188;  Evansville,  &c.  Railroad  Co.  v. 
of  the  case,  having  regard  to  the  fact  Lowdenwick,  15  Ibid.  120 ;  (xalena 
of  its  being  a  railroad  crossing,  and  &c.  Union  Raihroad  Co.  v.  Dill,  22  HI. 
another  train  crossing  the  street,  for  264 ;  Tabor  v,  Missouri  Valley  Rail- 
which  she  had  to  wait  in  company  road  Co.  46  Mo.  858;  S,  C.  2  Am. 
with  Mrs.  Woodward,  and  that  she  Rep.  517;  Kennayde  t/.  Pacific  Rail- 
must  have  used  ordinary  care,  pm-  road  Co.  45  Mo.  255;  Milwaukee,  &c. 
dence,  and  caution.  RaUroad  Co.  v.  Hunter,  11  Wis.  160. 

^  Upon  these  facts,"  it  was  said  by  See  also  lEUchardson  v.  N.  Y.  Cent  R. 

the   supreme   court   of   the    United  R.45  N.  Y.846,  and  infira,{  801,  804. 
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§  887.  Company  liable  if  their  servants  invite  travellers  to  cross 
the  road  improvidently.  —  Flagmen  or  other  servants  of  the  com- 
pany are  presumed  to  act  as  its  agents  in  giving  notice ;  and  hence 
a  person  who,  in  compliance  with  a  notice  that  he  can  cross, 
crosses  the  track,  though  it  may  be  in  view  of  an  approaching 
train,  may  recover  of  the  company  in  case  of  injury.^  Thus,  in 
an  English  case,^  the  evidence  was  that  the  defendants*  line  of 
railway  was  crossed  by  a  public  carriage  road  diagonally  on  a 
level,  and  there  was  also  at  the  same  spot,  crossing  the  railway 
nearly  at  right  angles,  a  private  way  leading  to  C.'s  storeyard* 
There  vras  a  gate  on  C.'s  side  of  the  railway  opening  into  his  yard, 
which  was  a  private  gate  under  C.'s  control ;  but  nearly  immedi- 
ately opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  railway,  there  was  one 
gate  across  both  the  private  way  and  the  public  carriage  road,  and 
this  gate  was  under  the  control  of  the  defendants,  there  being  a 
gate-keeper  stationed  there  by  them,  pursuant  to  section  47  of  the 
Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  Act.  Any  one  going  with  a  car- 
riage, &c.  to  C.'s  yard  passed  through  this  g^te  across  the  railway 
and  in  at  the  private  gate  opposite,  and  vice  versa  on  leaving  the 
yard.  The  plaintiff's  carman  with  his  cart  and  horses  having  un- 
loaded in  C.'s  yard  one  evening  after  dark,  was  about  to  leave, 
and  having  opened  C.'s  gate,  the  gate  opposite  being  nearly 
closed,  hailed  the  defendants'  gate-keeper  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  railway  to  know  if  the  line  was  clear,  and  he  answered,  ^^  Yes, 
come  on."  The  cart  and  horses  accordingly  proceeded,  and  were 
run  into  by  a  train.  It  was  held  by  the  court  of  queen's  bench 
that  though  section  47  in  terms  imposed  the  duty  on  a  railway 
company  of  merely  keeping  ^^the  gates  closed  across  a  public 
carriage  road,  except  when  carriages,  &c.,  shall  have  to  cross  the 
railway,"  yet  the  duty  was  implied  of  using  proper  caution  in 
opening  them  ;  that,  whatever  might«have  been  the  consequence 
had  the  way  which  the  plaintiff^s  carman  was  using  been  simply 
the  private  way,  as  he  could  not  get  across  the  railway  without 
passing  through  the  public  gate,  it  was  the  gate-keeper's  duty  to 
open  or  refuse  to  open  it  for  him ;  that  what  the  gate-keeper  said 
was  equivalent  to  opening  the  gate,  and  he,  therefore,  was  guilty 

And  see  particularly  Maginnis  v.  R.  Mass.  108 ;  Wbeelock  v.  Bost.  &  A.  R. 

R.  52  N.  Y.  215;  Fhil.  R.  R.  o.  Hagan,  R.  105  Mass.  208.    Infra,  §  798. 

47  Fenn.  St.  244.  >  Lunt  v,  London  &  N.  W.R.  R,  L. 

1  Chaffee  v.  Bost.  &  L.  R.  R.  104  R.  1  Q.  B.  277.    Infra,  §  798. 
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of  negligence  in  connection  with  his  duty  for  which  the  defend- 
ants were  liable.^ 

§  388.  Plaintiff^ B  negligence  in  approaching  track  no  defence 
if  train  could  have  prudently  avoided  collision.  —  This  results 
from  the  position  already  laid  down,  that  a  trespasser  cannot  be 
run  down  with  impunity  simply  because  he  is  a  trespasser.^  To 
railroad  trains,  in  view  of  the  destructive  power  they  carry  with 
them,  this  position  is  peculiarly  applicable.  Hence  it  is  justly 
held  that  though  a  person  be  injured  while  unlawfully  on  the 
track,  or  contributes  to  the  injury  by  his  own  carelessness  or  neg- 
ligence, yet  if  the  injury  might  have  been  avoided  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  care  and  caution  by  the  railroad  company,  they  are  lia- 
ble  for  damages  for  the  injury.' 

^  Blackburn,  J.,  said :  "  This  case,  gate,  nevertheless  the  court  of  ex- 
therefore,  seems  to  me  to  be  stronger  chequer  held,  that  the  passenger  see- 
against  the  defendants  than  the  case  ing  that  the  gate  was  open  might 
of  Stapley  t;.  London,  Brighton  &  reasonably  think  that  this  was  an  in- 
South  Coast  Railway  Company.  In  vitation  to  carriage  passengers,  and 
that  case  the  facts  were,  that  a  pub-  therefore  that  he  also  had  a  right  to 
he  carriage  road  crossed  the  railway  assume  that  all  was  safe  and  go  on ; 
on  a  level,  and  there  was  alongside  of  and  that  consequently,  on  an  injury 
the  road  a  public  footway,  as  is  almost  occurring  to  him  from  the  passing  of  a 
universally  the  case.  The  company's  train,  there  was  evidence  of  negligence 
obligation  is  only  with  regard  to  a  on  the  part  of  the  company.  The 
public  carriage  road,  to  put  gates  present  case  is  much  stronger,  because 
across  it,  so  that  horses,  cattle,  and  the  only  gate  that  could  be  used  by  the 
carriages  cannot  go  upon  the  line ;  plaintiff's  man  was  the  gate  placed  by 
but  the  statute  impliedly  directs  what  the  company  for  the  public  traffic,  and 
the  company  in  fact  had  done,  that  what  the  gate-keeper  did  was  much 
there  should  still  be  a  turnstile  so  as  to  more  clearly  and  plainly  within  the 
allow  foot-passengers  to  pass,  foot-pas-  scope  of  the  duty  of  the  company 
sengers  being  intrusted  to  look  out  for  towards  the  passenger  who  was  going 
themselves.  But  in  that  particular  to  pass  through  the  gate,  and  who 
case  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  could  not  get  from  across  the  line  at 
open  and  shut  the  gates,  and  whose  all  unless  the  man  in  charge  opened 
duty  it  was  to  be  on  the  spot  to  give  the  gate.  I  think,  therefore,  there 
warning  and  directions  as  to  carriages  was  evidence  to  go  to  the  jury  upon 
and  horses,  was  absent,  and  had  left  this  point,  and  that  it  was  properly 
the  carriage  gate  open.  The  gate-  left  to  them,  and  we  cannot  enter  a 
keeper  was  placed  there  for  this  par-  verdict  for  the  defendants." 
ticular  duty  of  opening  and  shutting  *  See  supra,  §  845  ;  infra,  §  798. 
the  gate,  and  although  the  person  *  Brown  v,  Hannibal  &  St.  Jo.  B. 
about  to  cross  was  a  foot-passenger  to  R.  50  Mo.  461,  In  this  case  it  was 
whom  he  had  no  such  duty,  and  for  further  held  that  while  a  train  has  a 
whom,  if  there,  he  would  not  have  right  to  stop  at  a  public  crossing  for  a 
been  bound  either  to  open  or  shut  the  reasonable  time  for  proper  purposes, 
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§  889.  Not  negliffence  for  engineer  not  to  stop  train  if  stoppage 
cannot  be  made  without  undue  risk.  —  When  a  person  dashes 
across  a  railroad  on  an  open  crossing  so  suddenly  and  anexpect- 
edly  that  the  train  cannot  be  checked  in  time  to  save  him  except 
at  risks  which  a  prudent  engineer  would  not  assume,  the  company 
is  not  liable  for  the  consequences  of  the  collision,  if  there  was  no 
failure  in  statutory  duty  of  giving  notice.^ 

§  889  a.  Distinction  in  this  respect  between  persons  apparently 
helpless^  and  those  capable  of  helping  themselves.  —  An  engineer 

passengers  are  not  obliged  to  wait  nn-  St.  882 ;  Cent.  R.  B.  v.  Dayis,  19  Gku 

til  the  train  is  removed ;  and  if  the  487. 

passengers  are  obliged  to  cross  at  other  In  B.  &  O.  B.  R.  Co.  v,  Trainor,  Z^ 

points  than  the  public  crossing  on  ac-  Md.  542,  it  is  well  said  by  Maulsby, 

count  of  such  obstruction,  the  com-  J. :  '*  It  is  argued  that  if  the  deceased 

pany  is  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  and  walked  on  the  track,  and  his  walking 

diligence  to  prerent  injuries  to  them ;  on  the  track  was  want  of  ordinary 

and  when  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  care,  and  the  accident  would  not  have 

crossing  the  track  at  another  than  the  happened  if  he  had  not  walked  on  the 

public  crossing,  the  agents  and  ser-  track,  then  such  walking  was  the  prox- 

vants  of  the  company  were  bound  to  imate  cause  of  the  accident,  and  the 

take  notice  of  the  fact,  and  use  a  pre-  plaintiff  cannot  recoTcr.    This  arga- 

caution  commensurate  with  it.  ment  does  not  justly  apply  the  rule  in 

See  to  same  effect,  in  addition  to  29  Md.  421.    By  *  proximate  cause  * 

cases  cited  supra,  §  845  et  atq.y  Gray  is  intended  an  act  which  directly  pro- 

V.   Scott,   66  Pa.   St.  845;  Trow  v,  duced,  or  concurred  directly  in  pro- 

B.  B.  Co.  24  Yt.  487;  Eerwhacker  v.  ducing,the  injury.  By  'remote  cause' 

C.  C.  &c.  B.  B.  8  Ohio  St.  172;  is  intended  that  which  may  have 
Baihoad  Co.  v.  Caldwell,  9  Ind.  897;  happened,  and  yet  no  injury  have  oo- 
Bailroad  Co.  v.  Adams,  26  Ind.  76 ;  cuned,  notwithstanding  that  no  injury 
Bellefontaine  B.  B.  v.  Hunter,  ZZ  Ind.  could  have  occurred  if  it  had  not 
865;  B.  B.  V.  Collins,  2  Duvall,  114;  happened.  No  man  would  ever  have 
Brown  v.  B.  B.  Co.  50  Mo.  461;  Bail-  been  killed  on  a  railway,  if  he  had 
road  Co.  v.  State,  86  Md.  866 ;  L.  &  never  gone  on  or  near  the  track.  But 
N.  B.  B.  V.  Burke,  6  Cold.  45;  B.  B.  if  a  man  does,  imprudently  and  incan- 
v.  Whitton,  18  WalL  176 ;  Bothe  v.  tiously,  go  on  a  raUroad  track,  and  is 
Bulway  Co.  21  Wis.  256;  Butler  v.  killed  or  injured  by  a  train  of  cars,  the 
M.  &  St.  P.  B.  B.  Co.  28  Wise.  487;  company  is  responsible,  unless  it  has 
B.  &  O.  B.  B.  V,  Fitzpatrick,  85  Md.  used  reasonable  care  and  caution  to 
82 ;  Daley  v,  Norwich,  &c.  B.  B.  26  avert  it,  provided  the  circumstances 
Conn.  591 ;  Brown  v,  Lynn,  81  Penn.  were  not  such,  when  the  party  went  on 
St  510;  Col.  C.  C.  B.  B.  v,  Terry,  8  the  track,  as  to  threaten  direct  injury, 
Ohio,  N.  S.  570;  Budge  v.  Grand  and  provided  that  being  on  the  track 
June.  B.  B.  8  M.  &  W.  244 ;  Macon,  he  did  nothing,  positive  or  negative, 
&c.  B;  B.  V.  Davis,  18  Gra.  679 ;  Lacka-  to  contdbute  to  the  immediate  injury." 
wanna  B.  B.  v.  Chendworth,  52  Penn.  ^  Chicago  &  Alt.  B.  B.  v.  Gretzner, 

46IU.  74. 
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who  sees  before  him  on  the  track  a  person  apparently  capable  of 
taking  care  of  himself  has  a  right  to  presume  that  such  person 
on  due  notice  will  leave  the  track,  if  there  be  opportunity  to  do 
80 ;  and  the  engineer  will  not  in  such  cases  be  chargeable  with 
negligence  if,  in  consequence  of  such  person  not  leaving  the  track, 
the  train  cannot  be  checked  in  time  to  avoid  striking  him.^    But 

^  Infra,  §  808 ;  Jones  v,  N.  C.  B.  whistle  wm  blown  or  bell  rung  upon 

R.  67  N.  G.  125;  Fhil.  &  Read.  R.  the  approaching  engine,  is  immaterial, 

R.  V,    Spearen,  47  Penn.    St.   SOO  ;  if  the  boys  knew,  or  with  ordinary 

Telfer  v.  R  R.  80  N.  J.  188.  caution  might  have  known,  in  time  to 

Thus  it  is  not  the  duty  of  a  railroad  avoid  the  collision,  that  the  train  was 
engineer,  on  nearing  a  public  road-  approaching.  Although  the  engineer 
crossing,  to  stop  his  train  for  the  pur-  saw  the  boys  approaching  the  crossing, 
pose  of  avoiding  a  collision  with  a  while  yet  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
wagon  and  team  he  may  see  Approach-  indicate  their  ignorance  of  the  coming 
ing  the  crossing,  though  by  applying  train,  it  was  his  right  to  suppose  that 
the  brakes  he  could  do  so  in  time  to  they  did  not  mean  to  attempt  to  cross 
avoid  a  collision.  The  engineer  in  before  the  train;  and  if  he  acted  upon 
such  a  case  has  a  right  to  suppose,  that  impression,  it  was  not  negligence 
when  he  sees  the  wagon  at  a,  distance  or  want  of  ordinary  caution  on  his 
approaching  the  crossing,  and  the  prop-  part,  although  the  supposition  proved 
er  signal  is  sounded,  that  the  person  to  be  groundless."  The  law,  it  is  fur- 
in  charge  of  the  team,  in  obedience  to  ther  argued,  only  requires  that  the 
the  known  custom  of  the  country,  will  speed  should  be  lessened  when  cross- 
stop,  and  not  attempt  to  pass  imme-  ing  a  highway  or  other  railroad,  unless 
diately  in  front  of  a  swiftly  advancing  the  track  be  concealed  from  view,  or 
train.  The  converse,  also,  is  true,  that  runs  through  a  village  or  city.  But  it 
should  the  engineer,  on  approaching  is  the  duty  of  the  public  to  approach 
the  crossing,  see  a  team  on  the  track  the  track  cautiously.  The  engine  can- 
when  it  would  not  be  likely  to  get  not  turn  to  avoid  collision ;  all  other 
across  in  time  to  avoid  the  train,  he  conveyances  can. 
should  use  every  means  in  his  power  This  distinction  is  well  expressed 
to  check  his  train  and  prevent  the  col-  in  the  following  passage  from  an  opin- 
lision.  St.  Louis,  Alt.  &  T.  H.  R.  R.  ion  of  Christiancy,  C.  J.,  in  Lake 
V.  Manly,  58  HI.  800.  Shore    R.    R.    v.    Miller,   25    Mich. 

So  in  Telfer  v.  North.  R.  R.  Co.  277 :  — 

80  N.  J.   188,  the  court  said :  '^  In  « It  is  true  there  are  some  apparent 

crossing  ordinary  roads,  caution  and  qualifications  or    exceptions   to  this 

care  are  chiefly  demanded  to  avoid  rule  (that  a  party  whose  negligence 

running  against  or  over  anybody  else ;  has  contributed  to  the  injury  cannot 

in  crossing  railroads,  it  is  exacted  to  recover) ;  thus,  though  the  plaintiff  is 

avoid  being  run  over  yourself.    In  the  in  &ult  by  negligently  driving  upon 

former  case,  the  blame  attached  primd  the  track  of  a  railroad,  or  not  using 

facte  to  the  party  doing  the  injury ;  in  due  diligence  to  get  out  of  the  way, 

the  latter,  it  attaches,  in  the  first  in-  yet,  if  he  be  seen  by  the  engineer  in 

stance,  to  the  party  obstructing  the  time  to  avoid  the  injury  by  reasonable 

track."  It  is  added:  **  Whether  the  diligence  in  checking  the  train,  the 
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it  is  otherwise  with  persons  apparently  not  capable  of  taking  care 
of  themselves,  such  as  very  young  children,  and  persons  lying 

failure  to  do  so  would  be  treated  as  pearance  giving  him  good  reason  to 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  if,  believe  that  he  is,  insane,  or  badly  in- 
from  what  the  engineer  could  see,  he  toxicated,  or  otherwise  insensible  of 
had  good  reason  to  believe  the  plain-  danger,  or  unable  to  avoid  it,  he  haa 
tiff*  could  not,  or  was  not  likely  to,  get  no  right  to  presume  that  he  will  get 
off  in  time,  or  did  not  seem  to  be  out  of  the  way,  but  should  act  upon 
aware  of  the  danger,  and  was  there-  the  belief  that  he  might  not,  or  would 
fore  making  no  effort  to  avoid  it  But  not,  and  he  should  therefore  take 
if  an  engineer  see  a  team  and  a  car-  means  to  stop  his  train  in  time.  A 
riage,  or  a  man,  in  the  act  of  crossing  more  stringent  rule  than  this,  —  a  rule 
the  track,  far  enough  ahead  of  him  to  that  would  require  the  engineer  to 
have  ample  time,  in  the  ordinary  check  his  speed  or  stop  his  train, 
course  of  such  movements,  to  get  en-  whenever  he  sees  a  team  crossing  the 
tirely  out  of  the  way  before  the  ap-  track  or  a  man  walking  on  it  far 
proach  of  the  engine ;  or  if  he  sees  a  enough  ahead  to  get  out  of  the  way  in 
man  walking  along  upon  the  track  at  time,  until  he  can  send  ahead  to  in- 
a  considerable  distance  ahead,  and  is  quire  why  they  do  not ;  or  which 
not  aware  that  he  is  deaf  or  insane,  or  would  require  the  engineer  to  know 
from  some  other  cause  insensible  of  the  deafness  or  blindness,  or  acuteness 
the  danger;  or  if  he  sees  a  team  or  of  hearing  or  sight,  or  habits  of  pra- 
man  approaching  a  crossing  too  near  dence  or  recklessness,  or  other  per- 
the  train  to  get  over  in  time,  he  has  a  sonal  peculiarities  of  all  those  persons 
right  to  rely  upon  the  laws  of  nature  he  may  see  approaching,  or  upon  the 
and  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  track,  and  more  especially  of  all  those 
to  presume  that  the  man  driving  the  who  may  be  approaching  a  crossing 
team  or  walking  upon  the  track,  has  upon  the  highway,  though  not  seen, 
the  use  of  his  senses,  and  will  act  — any  such  rule,  if  enforced,  must 
upon  the  principles  of  common  sense  effectually  put  an  end  to  all  raikoads 
and  the  motive  of  self  preservation  as  a  means  of  speedy  travel  or  trans- 
oommon  to  mankind  in  general ;  and  portation,  and  reduce  the  speed  of 
that  they  will,  therefore,  get  out  of  the  trains  below  that  of  canal-boats  forty 
way,  —  that  those  on  the  track  will  years  ago ;  and  would  effectually  de- 
get  off,  and  those  approaching  it  will  feat  the  object  of  the  legislature  in 
stop,  in  time  to  avoid  the  danger;  and  authorizing  this  mode  of  conveyance, 
he,  therefore,  has  the  right  to  go  on,  But  how  are  railroad  companies,  or 
without  checking  his  speed,  until  he  their  engineers  or  employees,  to  know 
sees  that  the  team  or  the  man  is  not  the  personal  peculiarities,  the  infirmi- 
likely  to  get  out  of  the  wayi  when  it  ties,  personal  character,  or  station  in 
would  become  his  duty  to  give  extra  life  of  the  hundreds  of  persons  cross- 
alarm  by  bell  or  whistle,  and  if  that  is  ing  or  approaching  their  track  ?  By 
not  heeded,  then,  as  a  last  resort,  to  inspiration  or  intuition  ?  And  if  they 
check  his  speed  or  stop  his  train,  if  do  not  know,  then  how  and  why  shall 
posdble,  in  time  to  avoid  disaster.  If,  the  company  be  required  to  run  their 
however,  he  sees  a  child  of  tender  road,  or  regulate  their  own  conduct, 
years  upon  the  track,  or  any  person  or  that  of  their  servants,  by  such  per- 
known  to  him  to  be,  or  from  hif  ap>  sonal   peculiarities   of   strangers,  of 
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helpless  on  the  track.  The  en^neer  has  no  right  in  sach  cases  to 
presume  that  such  persons  will  leave  the  track  in  time  to  avoid  a 
collision.  His  duty  is  to  check  the  train  as  soon  as  he  sees  an 
apparently  helpless  person  on  the  track;  and  if  he  does  not  do  so, 
and  a  collision  ensue,  the  company  is  liable  for  the  negligence.^ 

§  890.  Surprise  caused  ly  cars  running  irregularly.  —  If  a 
person  watching  on  a  road  takes  due  precautions  to  avoid  collision, 
but  the  collision  occurs  from  the  train  being  moved  unexpectedly 
to  the  surprise  of  the  person  so  watching,  he  can  recover  if  there 
was  negligence  in  so  moving  the  train.  In  a  case  of  this  char- 
acter it  appeared  that  the  defendants  and  another  company  usied 
the  same  grounds  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  main  tracks  of  the 
two  roads  being  between  six  and  seven  feet  apart.  The  plaintiff, 
being  a  track  repairer,  in  the  employ  of  the  latter  company,  was 
engaged,  with  two  other  men,  in  replacing  a  rail  on  the  track  of 
this  company,  when  a  train  of  freight  cars,  which  was  being 
pushed  backward,  approached  the  workmen  unobserved  by  them 
until  nearly  upon  them,  when  they  heard  the  shouting  of  a 
brakeman  on  the  rear  car,  and  hastily  jumped  backward  to  the 
end  of  the  ties  on  the  track  of  the  defendants.  While  standing 
there  waiting  for  the  train  to  pass,  the  plaintiff  and  one  of  his 
fellow-laborers  were  struck  by  two  freight  cars  belonging  to  de- 
fendants, and  the  plaintiff  was  severely  injured.  These  cars  were 
moving  in  the  same  direction  as  the  train  on  the  other  road,  by 
their  own  momentum,  having  been  uncoupled  from  a  train  while 
in  motion,  and  left  quietly  to  run  along  the  track  without  any 
person  upon  them  to  check  their  motion  or  to  give  an  alarm.  It 
was  ruled  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  negligence  in  running 
their  cars  in  the  manner  indicated ;  but  the  plaintiff  was  not 
chargeable  with  such  n^ligence  as  would  bar  his  recovery  be- 
cause of  his  omission,  under  the  excitement  and  alarm  of  the  oc- 
casion, to  look  along  the  track  of  \hA  defendants'  road  to  see  if 
there  might  not  be  a  train  approaching,  although  he  had  time  to 
do  so  before  the  collision.^ 

§  891.   Nor,  as  has  been  seen,  does  the  fact  that  the  plaintiff 

which  they  know  nothing  ?  "  See  also  S&st  Tenn.  B.  B.  v.  St  John,  5  Sneed, 

R.  V.  Longbottom,  8  Cox  C.  C.  489 ;  624.  Supra,  §  42, 807,  and  cases  cited 

B.  r.  Walker,  1  C.  &  P.  820.  infra,  |  SOS. 

^  R.   V.  Longbottom,  8  Cox  C.  C.  *  Chic,  B.  L  &  P.  R.  R.  v.  Dignaa, 

489 ;  R.  V.  Walker,  1  C.  &  P.  820 ;  56  HI.  4S7.    Infra,  §  SIO. 
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was  a  trespasser  relieve  the  company  from  liability  for  the  con- 
sequences of  darting  their  cars  to  and  fro  without  notice  over  a 
passage  way.  Thus  where  the  end  of  a  railroad  track  was  over 
a  passage  way  in  a  yard  from  a  rolling-mill  through  which  wheel- 
barrows and  trucks  frequently  passed  from  the  mill,  and  a  car 
was  negligently  pushed  over  the  end  of  the  track,  and  killed  a 
boy  playing  in  the  passage,  it  was  held  no  defence  that  the 
boy  had  been  frequently  warned  not  to  be  in  the  passage  on  ac- 
count of  danger  from  the  trucks.  His  not  heeding  the  warning 
was  not  contributory  negligence.^ 

§  392.  Creeping  under  cars  is  contributory  negligence.  —  For 
a  person  to  attempt  to  pass  under  cars  about  to  start  is  such  gross 
negligence  as  precludes  him  from  recovering  from  the  railroad 
company  for  damages,  even  though  it  appear  that  the  engine 
started  without  the  usual  signal  from  the  engineer.^ 

§  393.  Passing  between  cars  about  to  start. — And  so  when 
the  plaintiff,  having  warning  that  a  freight  train  was  About  to 
start,  undertook  to  pass  through  it  on  his  way  to  a  passenger 
train.^  A  fortiori  is  this  the  case  with  passing  through  cars 
when  in  motion.* 

§  394.  Leaving  a  quiet  horse,  accustomed  to  railroads^  without 
care,  near  a  crossing,  not  as  a  matter  of  law  contributory  negli- 


^  Gray  v.  Scott,  66  Pa.  St.  S45. 
Supra,  §  314. 

>  CeDtral  B.  B.  v.  Dixon,  42  Ga. 
827.  See  Lewis  v.  Bait.  &  O.  B.B.  38 
Md.  392  ;  Am.  Law  Beg.  May,  1874 
(N.  S.  vol.  13,  No.  5),  284.  In  Banch 
V.  Lloyd,  81  Pa.  St.  868,  it  was  held 
that  when  the  plaintiff  was  a  child, 
and  the  position  of  the  cars  in  the 
street  was  illegal,  the  plaintiff's  con- 
duct in  thus  attempting  to  cross  was 
not  contributory  negligence. 

In  Lewis  v.  Bait.  &  O.  B.  B.  38 
Md.  588,  plaintiff  desiring  to  cross  a 
street  in  Baltimore,  after  dark,  the 
street  lamps  being  lighted,  found  a 
train  of  railroad  cars  blocking  the 
crossing.  A  crowd  had  collected 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  cross, 
and  while  plaintiff  was  waiting  two 
women  had  been  prevented  by  the 
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police  firom  creeping  under  the  coup- 
lings, but  several  persons  had  climbed 
up  the  platforms  and  thus  crossed. 
After  waiting  about  five  minutes  plain- 
tiff started  to  get  on  the  platform  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  in  the  same 
manner,  when  the  train  started  and 
his  leg  was  crushed  between  two  cars. 
Held,  that  such  an  act  was  contribu- 
tory negligence,  and  he  could  not  re- 
cover. The  fact  that  the  railroad 
company  was  negligent  in  thus  block- 
ing a  street  crossing  contrary  to  the 
city  ordinances,  it  was  held,  did  not 
relieve  plaintiff  from  the  duty  to  use 
ordinary  care  to  avoid  danger. 

*  Chicago^  &c.  B.  B.  v.  Dewey,  26 
m.  255. 

*  Gahagan  t;.  Bost.  &  L.  B.  B.  1 
Allen,  187. 


BOOK  I.]  COLLISION  OF  TRAVELLER  WITH  TRAIN.  [§  395. 

gence,  —  It  has  been  ruled  in  Massachusetts,^  that  the  fact  that 
a  horse  was  frightened  and  not  under  the  control  of  any  one,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  struck  by  a  railroad  train  on  a  highway  cross- 
ing, is  not  conclusive,  as  matter  of  law,  of  such  a  want  of  care 
on  the  part  of  its  owner  as  to  defeat  an  action  brought  by  him 
against  the  railroad  corporation  to  recover  for  the  injury  as  caused 
by  their  negligence.  In  this  case  the  evidence  was  that  a  servant, 
whom  traders  employed  to  deliver  goods,  upon  stopping  with  his 
horse  and  wagon  to  deliver  a  parcel  at  a  house  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  rods  from  a  railroad  crossing,  left,  the  horse  unfastened 
for  four  or  five  minutes  while  he  was  in  the  house,  knowing  that 
it  was  not  afraid  of  cars,  and  having  used  it  for  three  or  four 
months  without  ever  hitching  it  or  knowing  it  to  start.  This 
was  ruled  not  to  be  conclusive,  as  matter  of  law,  of  a  want  of 
due  care  on  his  part ;  it  being  held  that  the  question  was  for  the 
jury.  But  if  the  case  thus  be  left  to  the  jury,  it  should  be  with 
the  instructions,  that  if  it  should  appear  that  the  distance  from 
the  track  was  such  that  even  a  quiet  horse  might  be  alarmed  on 
finding  himself  left,  without  attendant  or  fastening,  near  an  en- 
gine dashing  up,  a  case  of  contributory  negligence  was  made  out.^ 
§  395.  Neffligence  of  persons  hy  whom  plaintiff  is  carried.  — 
If  there  is  a  collision  between  two  carriages  or  trains,  belonging 
to  different  owners,  a  passenger  in  one  carriage  or  train  cannot 
recover  from  the  other  carriage  or  train,  if  the  collision  was 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  his  own  carrier.'  But  if  the  negli- 
gence was  joint,  he  may  recover  from  either  company  or  from 
both.*  Thus  in  a  late  New  York  case,*^  the  evidence  was  that 
the  tracks  of  two  horse-railroad  companies  crossed  each  other  at 
an  acute  angle  ;  a  car  upon  each  track  was  approaching  the  in- 
tersection from  opposite  directions,  and  a  collision  occurred.  It 
was  held,  that  if  the  acts  of  the  defendant's  servants  contributed 
to  the  injury,  the  defendant  was  liable,  although  the  negligent 
acts  of  the  persons  in  charge  of  the  other  car  were  also  contribu- 

^  Southworth  v.  Old  Colony  &  New-  Lockhardt  v.  Lichtenthaler,  46  Penn. 

port  Railway,  Company  105  Mass.  342.  St  151. 

*  See  supra,  §  103-7,  and  particu-  4  Colegrove  ».  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  R. 
larly  infra,  §  88S.  20  N.  Y.  492;  aff.  S,  C.  6  Duer,  882 ; 

•  ThoToughgood  ».  Bryan,  8  C.  B.  Davey  »•  Chamberlain,  4  Esp.  229. 
115;   Catlin  v.  HiUs,  8  C.  B.  123;  »  Barrett  ».  The  Third  Ave.  R  R. 
Smith  V.  Smith,  2  Pick.  621 ;  Cleve-  Co.  45  N.  Y.  628;  see  Bennett  v.  R. 
land  R.  R.  V.  Teny,  8  Ohio  St.  570;  R.  36  N.  J.  225. 
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tory.  The  comparatiye  degrees  in  the  culpability  of  the  two 
will  not,  it  was  said,  affect  the  liability  of  either.  If  both  were 
negligent  in  a  manner  contributing  to  the  result,  they  are  liable 
jointly  or  severally.  For,  even  if  the  plaintiff's  conveyance  is 
negligently  driven,  this  does  not  excuse  subsequent  colliding  neg- 
ligence by  defendant.^ 

§  396.  4.  Owner  of  cattle^  ^<?.,  in  Buit  against  railroad  for 
running  them  dovm.  At  common  law  persons  permitting  cattle 
to  stray  from  inclosures  are  trespassers.  —  As  will  be  hereafter 
seen,  by  the  common  law  the  owner  of  cattle  is  obliged  to  keep 
them  within  inclosures,  and  he  is  liable  for  any  damage  they 
may  do  by  straying  at  large ;  nor  can  he  recover  for  any  damage 
naturally  received  by  them  while  so  straying.*  To  what  extent 
this  poiijon  of  the  common  law  is  in  force  in  the  United  States 
is  discussed  in  another  chapter.^ 

§  397.  But  though  cattle  are  trespassing  on  a  road^  it  is  negli- 
gence for  which  the  company  is  Halle  for  the  engineer  to  run  them 
doton^  when  this  can  be  avoided  by  precautions  which  a  prudent 
and  skilful  engineer  would  take.  —  Undoubtedly  it  has  been  held 
by  respectable  courts  that  for  the  owner  of  cattle  to  permit  them 
to  run  at  large  is  such  contributory  negligence  as  precludes  him 
from  recovery  from  the  company  for  their  loss  by  a  negligent 
collision.^  But  this,  on  the  reasoning  heretofore  given,^  cannot 
be  sustained.  Negligence  does  not  throw  those  chargeable  with 
it  outside  the  pale  of  the  law ;  and  railroads,  from  the  risks  they 
are  exposed  to  from  the  negligence  of  others,  should  be  the  last 
to  deny  this  rule,  li  a  railroad  can  defend  running  over  m'an  or 
beast  on  the  single  plea  that  the  man  or  the  beast  was  negligently 
on  the  track,  then  a  trespasser,  negligently  playing  with  signals  or 
switches,  could  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  the  railroad 
was  negligently  run.  The  true  rule  is  that  if  the  engineer  could, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  prudence  and  diligence  of  a  good  business 

^  Bennett  v.  R.  R.  86  N.  J.  225  ;  Denio,  255  \  S.  C,  A  Comst.  849,  as 

Chapman  v,  R.  R.  19  N.  T.  841 ;  Web-  cited  infra ;  Wilds  v.  R.  R.  24  N.  Y. 

8ter  V.  R.  R.  88  N.  Y.  260 ;  Tuff  v.  430 ;  Indianapolis,  &c.  R.  R  v.  Mc- 

Warman,  2  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  740 ;  aff.  in  Clure,  26  Ind.  870 ;  as  explained  by 

5.  C.  5  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  578;  Rigby  v.  Ray,  C.  J.,  in  Bellefontaine  R.  R.  v. 

Hewitt,  5  Exch.  540.    Supra,  §  835.  Hunter,  88  Ind.  856,  cited  supra.    See 

>  See  infra,  §  883.  Williams  v.  R.  R.  2  Mich.  259  ;  and 

»  Infra,  §  883.  infra,  §  898. 

^  Tonawanda  R.  R.  v.  Munger,  5  5  Supra,  §  845. 
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man  in  his  particular  department,  have  escaped  the  collision,  then 
the  consequences  of  the  collision  cannot  be  avoided  by  the  com- 
pany on  the  ground  that  the  cattle  injured  were  trespassers.^  At 
the  same  time  a  railroad,  as  will  hereafter  be  more  fully  seen,^ 
is,  independent  of  statutory  requisitions,  not  bound  to  fence  their 
roads,  or  to  take  other  measures  to  prevent  the  incursions  of 
cattle.' 

^  Eames  v.  S.  k  L.  R.  R.  98  Mass.  to  those  presented  by  the  record  in 
560 ;  Toledo,  P.  &  W.  K  B.  &.  Bray,  this  case.  Tonawanda  Railroad  Co. 
57  HI.  514  ;  Toledo,  P.  &  W.  B.  R.  t;.  v.  Manger,  5  Denio,  255 ;  same  case, 
lograham,  58  IlL  120;  Rockford,  Rock.  4  Gomstock,  349.  The  reason  given 
L  &  St.  L.  R.  R.  V,  Lewis,  58  Hi.  49 ;  for  this  rule  is,  that  the  owner  of  cat- 
Perkins  V.  East.  R.  R.  29  Me.  807  ;  tie  found  straying  upon  the  road,  al- 
Towns  V.  Chephue,  21  N.  H.  864 ;  though  he  may  be  guiltless  of  actual 
Corn  well  v.  Sullivan  R.  R.  28  N.  H.  carelessness  in  allowing  them  to  escape 
161 ;  Mayberry  v.  Concord  R.  R.  47  from  his  premises,  is  nevertheless 
K.  H.  891 ;  Locke  v.  R  R  15  Minn,  guilty  in  law  of  a  wrongful  and  negli- 
851 ;  Parker  v.  R.  R.  84  Iowa,  899;  gent  act,  without  which  the  injury 
Louis.  &  Nash.  R.  R.  v.  Wainscott,  8  complained  of  would  not  have  hap- 
Bush,  149 ;  Cin.  &  Zanes.  R.  R.  v.  pened,  and,  therefore,  having  thus  co- 
Smith,  22  Ohio  St.  227;  Needham  v.  operated  in  causing  the  injury  which 
R.  R.  87  Cal.  41 7 ;  Bemis  v,  R.  R.  42  he  has  sustained,  he  cannot  be  allowed 
Yt.  875;  Isbel  v.  K  R  27  Conn.  898;  to  recover,  whatever  may  have  been 
Jones  v.  R.  R.  70  N.  C.  696  ;  Chic,  B.  the  negligence  of  the  defendant  That 
&  Q.  R.  R.  V.  Seirer,  60  IlL  295;  and  the  defendant  has  an  unqualified  prop- 
cases  cited  infra,  §  898.  erty  in  its  road,  and  an  imqualified 

*  See  infra,  §  898-6.  right  to  occupy  and  use  it  in  whatever 

*  Buxton  V.  N.  £.  R.  R.,  L.  R.  8  Q.  manner  may  suit  its  pleasure  and  con- 
B.  549 ;  R.  R.  v.  Skinner,  19  Penn.  venience,  and  hence,  whenever  such 
St.  858 ;  Jackson  v.  Rutland  &  B.  R.  occupation  and  use  is  wrongfully  ob- 
R,  25  Vt.  150 ;  Lord  v.  Wormwood,  structed,  the  defendant  may  lawfully 
29  Me.  282  ;  Perkins  v.  £.  R.  R.  29  remove  the  obstruction  in  any  manner 
Me.  807  ;  Tonawanda  R.  R.  t;.  Mun-  which,  under  the  circumstances,  it 
ger,  4  N.  Y.  849 ;  Cecil  v.  P.  R.  R.  47  may  find  most  convenient,  provided  it 
Mo.  246  ;  Toledo  R.  R.  v.  Wickery,  stops  short  of  wanton  and  malicious 
44  El.  76  ;  Price  v.  N.  J.  R.  R.  2  mischief.  In  the  case  above  cited,  Mr. 
Vroom,  229.  In  Needham  v.  S.  F.  Chief  Justice  Beardsley  said:  *Neg- 
&  S.  J.  R.  Co.  87  Cal.  417,  this  point  ligence  is  a  violation  of  the  obligation 
is  discussed  by  Sanderson,  J.,  as  fol-  which  enjoins  care  and  caution  in 
lows :  ''  This  view  of  the  law  seems  what  we  do.  But  this  duty  is  relative, 
to  be  sustained  by  the  New  York  and  where  it  has  no  existence  between 
cases,  which  counsel  have  cited.  It  particular  parties,  there  can  be  no' 
has  been  held  in  that  state  that  a  such  thing  as  negligence  in  the  legal 
railroad  company  is  not  liable  for  neg-  sense  of  the  term.  A  man  is  under  no 
ligently  running  its  engine  upon  and  obligation  to  be  cauiiotu  and  eircumspeet 
killing  domestic  animals  found  upon  towards  a  wrong-doer,  A  horse  stray- 
jts  road,  under  circumstances  similar  ing  in  a  field  falls   into  a   pit  left 
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§  898.   When  there  is  imposed  by  statute  an  the  railroad  a  dtUtf 

tofenee^  then  neglect  tofenee^  in  consequence  of  which  cattle  stray 

open  and  unguarded;  the  owner  of  have  become  the  settled  law  of  that 
the  animal  cannot  complain,  for,  as  to  state.  See  also  Wilds  v.  Hudson  Riyer 
all  trespassers,  the  owner  of  the  field  B.  B.  Co.  24  N.  Y.  480. 
had  a  right  to  leave  the  pit  as  he  *'To  this  doctrine,  however,  not- 
pleased,  and  they  cannot  impute  neg-  withstanding  the  very  respectable  aa- 
ligence  to  him.  But  injuries  inflicted  thority  by  which  it  is  sustained,  we 
by  design  are  not  thus  to  be  excused,  are  unable  to  assent.  About  the  gen- 
A  wrong-doer  is  not  necessarily  an  eral  rule  upon  which  it  is  founded  — 
outlaw,  but  may  justly  complain  of  that  a  plaintiff  cannot  recover  for  the 
wanton  and  maUcious  mischiei.'  Pp.  negligence  of  the  defendant,  if  his 
266,  267.  In  keeping  with  this  defi-  own  want  of  care  or  negligence  has  in 
nition  of  negligence,  he  also  said,  in  any  degree  contributed  to  the  result 
a  preceding  portion  of  his  opinion :  complained  of —  there  can  be  no  dis- 
<  The  present  action  is  founded  on  the  pute.  Gray  v.  Winter,  84  Cal.  153. 
alleged  negligence  of  the  agents  and  The  reason  of  this  rule  is,  that  both 
servants  of  the  defendants  in  running  parties  being  at  fault,  there  can  be  no 
their  engine  on  the  railway,  whereby,  apportionment  of  the  damages,  and 
as  is  charged,  the  plaintiff's  oxen  were  not  that  the  negligence  of  the  plaintiff' 
killed.  It  is  not  charged  the  act  was  justifies  or  excuses  the  negligence  of 
done  designedly  by  the  persons  in  the  defendant,  which  would  seem  to 
charge,  but,  simply,  that  it  occurred  be  the  true  reason  in  the  estimation 
through  negligence  and  want  of  care,  of  the  New  York  courts.  The  law 
It  is  a  well  settled  rule  of  law  that  does  not  justify  or  excuse  the  negli- 
such  an  action  cannot  be  sustained,  if  gence  of  the  defendant.  It  would, 
the  wrongful  act  of  the  plaintiff  co-  notwithstanding  the  negligence  of  the 
operated  witii  the  misconduct  of  the  plaintiff,  hold  the  defendant  responsi- 
defendants,  or  their  servants,  to  pro-  ble,  if  it  could.  It  merely  allows  him 
duce  the  damage  sustained.  I  do  not .  to  escape  judgment,  because,  from  the 
mean  that  the  cooperative  act  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  unable  to  as- 
plaintiff  must  be  wrong  in  intention  certain  what  share  of  the  damages  is 
to  call  for  the  application  of  this  prin-  due  to  his  negligence.  He  is  both 
ciple,  for  such  is  not  the  law.  The  legally  and  morally  to  blame,  but  there 
act  may  have  been  one  of  mere  negli-  is  no  standard  by  which  the  law  can 
gence  on  his  part,  still  he  cannot  re-  measure  the  consequences  of  his  fault, 
cover.  Or  his  beast,  whUe  trespass-  and  theref<»re,  and  therefore  only,  he 
ing  on  the  land  of  another  person,  and  is  allowed  to  go  free  <^  judgment, 
that  without  the  consent  or  knowledge  The  impossibility  of  ascertaining  in 
of  its  owner,  may  have  been  damnified  what  degree  his  negligence  contrib- 
through  some  careless  act  of  the  owner  uted  to  the  injury  being  then  the  sole 
of  the  land,  yet  the  fact  of  such  tres-  ground  of  his  exemption  from  liability, 
pass  constitutes  a  decisive  obstacle  to  it  follows  that  such  exemption  cannot 
any  recovery  of  damages  for  such  an  be  allowed  where  such  impossibility 
ii^ury.  It  is,  strictly  speaking,  dam-'  does  not  exist ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
num  absque  injuria*  This  view  of  the  general  rule,  that  a  plaintiff  who  is  him- 
law  was  sustained  by  the  court  of  ap-  self  at  fault  cannot  recover,  is  limited 
peals  in  the  same  case,  and  seems  to  by  the  reason  upon  which  it  is  founded. 
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an  the  road  and  are  iinjured^  makes  the  road  liable  for  the  it^'ury. 
—  But,  independently  of  the  questions  just  discussed,  is  to  be  no- 

**  The  golden  rule  is  a  comer-stone  law  correctly.  We  see  no  good  rea- 
of  the  law  as  well  as  of  morals,  and  in  son,  in  principle,  why  a  party,  so  far 
the  department  of  the  former  finds  its  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  full  en- 
expression  in  the  maxim :  Sic  tUere  joyment  of  his  own  rights,  ought  not 
tuOf  vt  cdienum  non  laedas.  No  more  to  use  ordinary  care  so  as  not  unneces- 
in  law  than  in  morals  can  one  wrong  sarily  to  injure  the  property  of  others, 
be  justified  or  excused  by  another.  A  **  It  is  true,  the  rule  contended  for 
wrong-doer  is  not  an  outlaw,  agunst  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff  in  error 
whom  every  man  may  lift  his  hand,  is  sustained  by  a  number  of  authori- 
Neiiher  his  life,  limbs,  nor  property  ties.  But  the  later  and  better  consid- 
are  held  at  the  mercy  of  his  adversary,  ered  cases  are  to  the  contrary.  Illi- 
On  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  bound  to  nois  Central  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Middles- 
conduct  himself  with  reasonable  care  worth,  46  HI.  494 ;  Bemis  v.  Conn, 
and  prudence,  notwithstanding  the  &c.  R.  R.  42  Yt.  375  ;  Isbel  v.  N.  Y. 
fault  of  the  former;  and  if,  by  so  R.  R.  Co.  27  Conn.  893;  Redfield's 
doing,  he  can  avoid  injuring  the  per-  Amer.  Railway  Cases,  355,  356. 
son  or  property  of  the  former,  he  is  "  The  rule  contended  for  has  never 
liable  if  he  does  not,  if,  by  reason  been  adopted  in  this  state.  It  is, 
thereof,  injury  ensues.  The  error  of  moreover,  as  respects  railroad  com- 
the  New  York  court  lies  in  the  fact  panics,  inconsistent  with  our  statute 
that  they  ignore  all  distinction  be-  law  on  the  subject.  S.  &  C.  331. 
tween  cases  where  the  negligence  of  "  The  facts  in  the  case  of  the  C.  H. 
the  plaintiff  *  is  proximate  and  where  &  D.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Waterson  &  Elirk, 
it  is  remote,  and  in  not  limiting  the  4  Oh.  St.  424,  cited  and  relied  upon 
rule,  which  they  announce,  jto  the  by  the  counsel  of  the  plaintiff  in 
former.''  error,  were  different.from  those  in  the 

It  should  be  added,  however,  that  case  now  before  us,  and  we  do  not 

in  Sheaf  v.  Utica,  &c.  R.  R.  2  N.  Y,  regard  the  rule  there  laid  down,  as  to 

Supreme  Ct  888  (1874),  and  Fanning  the  liability  of  the  company  in  that 

V.  Long  I.  R.  R.  Ibid.  585,  the  old  rule  case,  as  applicable  to  this. 

in  New  York,  as  above  controverted,  '*  From  what  has  been  said  of  the 

appears  to  be  abandoned.  charge  in  the  first  particular  named, 

In  Cin.  &  Zanesv.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Smith,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  it  is  un- 

22  Ohio  St.  227,  it  is  said,  by  White,  objectionable  as  respects  the  second. 

J. :  **  The  court  instructed  the  jury  li  it  was  the  duty  of  the  servants  of 

that  the  defendant  had  the  right  to  the  the  company,  so  far  as  was  consistent 

free  and  unobstructed  use  of  its  rail-  with  their  other  and  paramount  duties, 

road  track,  and  that  the  paramount  to  use  ordinary  care  to  avoid  injuring 

duty  of  its  employees  was  tiie  protec-  animals  on  the  track,  they  were,  of 

tion  of  the  passengers  and  property  in  course,  bound  to  adopt  the  ordinary 

the  train,  and  the  train  itself.    But  precautions  to  discover  danger,  as  weU 

this  being  their  paramount  duty,  they  as  to  avoid  its  consequences  after  it 

were  bound  to  use  ordinary  care  and  became  known." 

diligence  so  as  not  unneeesMtrily  to  "  The  fact  that  the  road  was  fenced, 

injure  the  property  of  others.  at   the   place  of  collision  with  the 

"  We  think  the  charge  stated  the  horses,  was  a  circumstance  to  be  oon- 
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ticed  that  which  arises  when  a  statute  requires  a  railroad  to  fence 
in  its  track.  This  is  a  positive  duty,  the  neglect  to  comply  with 
which  renders  the  company  liable,  in  case,  through  such  neglect, 
cattle  wander  on  the  road  and  are  injured.^  Hence,  where  a 
statute  makes  a  railroad  responsible  for  injury  done,  through  its 
neglect  in  fencing,  to  cattle  running  at  large,  it  is  no  defence  that 
such  cattle  were  not  legally  running  at  lai^,  but  were  required  to 
be  inclosed  by  a  local  county  regulation.^  At  the  same  time  the 
obligation  on  the  part  of  a  railroad  to  build  fence  does  not  relieve 
persons  owning  cattle  or  other  animals  from  obligation  to  guard 
them  with  due  care.' 

Bidered,  in  connection  with  the  other  *  See  infra,  §  892 ;  Stewart  v.  B.  & 

circumstances  of  the  case,  in  determin-  M.  B.  R.  82  Iowa,  561 ;  Spence  v.  N. 

ing  whether  the  engineer  was  guilty  W.  R.  B.  25  Iowa,  139 ;  Feme|r  v. 

of  negligence  in  not  looking  ahead  and  Dubuque  &  S.  W.  B.  R.  22  Iowa,  528; 

discovering  the  danger  in    time   to  Fritz  v.  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  B.  B. 

avoid  it.    The  fact  that  the  road  was  84  Iowa,  387. 

fenced  rendered  it  less  probable  that  The  fact  that  plaintiff's  horses  en- 
wandering  animals  would  be  on  the  tered  the  close  of  another,  through  an 
track ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  insufBcient  fence  upon  the  highway, 
engineer,  as  a  matter  of  law,  by  reason  and  passed  from  thence  upon  the  de- 
of  the  fences,  was  wholly  excused  from  fendants'  road,  could  not  affect  his 
keeping  a  look-out  ahead  of  the  train,  right  of  recovery.    Chil.  &  N.  W.  B. 

'*  If  the  servants  of  the  company,  in  B.  v.  Harris,  54  111.  528.  And  in  this 
charge  of  the  train,  having  due  regard  case,  upon  objection  that  the  plain- 
to  their  duties  for  the  safety  of  the  tiff  was  so  far  in  fault  in  permitting 
persons  and  property  in  their  charge,  his  horses  to  run  at  large,  when  pro- 
could,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care,  hibited  by  the  statute,  that  he  should 
have  seen  and  saved  the  horses,  we  not  be  permitted  to  recover,  it  appear- 
think  they  were  bound  to  have  done  ing  the  escape  of  the  horses  was  invol- 
so.''  Bemis  v.  Conn.  &c.  B.  B.  supra,  untary  on  his  part,  that  he  made  rea^ 
881 ;  Louis.  &  Nash.  B.  B.  Co.  v.  sonable  efforts  to  reclaim  them  soon 
Wainscott,  8  Bush,  149.  after  their  escape,  but  was  unsuccess- 

^  See  infra,  §  887,  891-2;  Hinman  ful,  continuing  the  search  for  them 

V,  Chic,  B.  I.  &c.  28  Iowa,  491 ;  Swift  until  dark  of  the  night,  they  were  in- 

V.  N.  Mo.  B.  B.  29  Iowa,  248 ;  Toledo,  jured,  and  when  last  seen  by  him, 


&c.  B.  B.  V.  Weaver,  84  Ind.  898 
Toledo,  &c.  B.  B.  v.  Cory,  89  Ind.  48 
Walsh  V.  V.  &  T.  B.  B.  8  Nev.  110 
McCoy  V.  Cal.  Pac.  B.  B.  40  Cal.  582 
Bay  City  v.  Austin,  21  Mich.  890 
Corwin  r.  N.  Y.  &  E.  B.  B.  18  N.  T 
42 ;  84  N.  Y.  427;  Sheaf  v.  Utica,  &c 


while  endeavoring  to  get  them  up, 
they  were  going  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion from  the  railroad,  it  was  held,  the 
negligence  of  the  defendants  was  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  plain- 
tiff, that,  when  compared,  that  of  the 
latter  was  slight,   and  rendered  the 


B.  B.  2  N.  Y.  Supr.   Ct.  888.   See  defendants    liable    for    the    injury. 

Fanning  t;.  Long  I.  B.  B.    2  N.  Y.  Ibid. 

Supr.  Ct.  585.  *  Joliet  &  North.  Int.  B.  B.  v.  Jones, 
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\ 


§  399.  5.  Ottmer  of  goods  and  cattle  in  suit  against  carrier 
for  bad  carriage.  —  This  topic  is  so  mingled  witJi  that  of  the 
carrier's  duty  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  reserved  for  future  con* 
sideration.^ 

§  400.  6.  Traveller  if^ured  in  highway.  —  The  question  of 
contributory  negligence  on  highways  will  be  hereafter  incidentally 
noticed  when  the  general  subject  is  discussed.^  At  present  one 
or  two  points  may  be  distinctively  stated. 

Person  cannot  recover  who  voluntarily  arid  unnecessarily  strikes 
an  obstruction.  —  A  person  who  knows  a  defect  on  a  highway,  and 
voluntarily  undertakes  to  test  it,  when  it  could  be  avoided,  cannot 
recover  against  the  municipal  authorities  for  losses  incurred  through 
such  defect.^  But  the  question  of  due  care  is  for  the  jury.  Thus, 
if  it  appear  that  if  there  is  danger  in  treading  on  a  piece  of  ice, 
and  the  plaintiff  voluntarily  and  unnecessarily  undertakes  to  walk 
over  it,  when  he  could  plainly  see  it,  and  easily  avoid  it,  and  falls 
and  breaks  a  Umb,  he  is  precluded  from  recovery.^ 

20  HI.  221 ;  Terre  Haute  &  St.  L.  R.  of  the  failnre  on  the  part  of  the  com- 

R  V,  Augustns,  21  HI.  186 ;  C,  B.  &  Q.  pany  to  fence  iheir  road  at  that  point, 

R.  R.  V,  Cauffman,  28  HI.  518 ;  C,  B.  and  are  killed,  ihe  company  would 

&  Q.  R.  R.  V.  Seirer,  60  111.  295 ;  C,  B.  be  held  liable  under  the  railroad  act 

&  Q.  R.  R.  V,  Magee,  60  lU.  529.  (Stats.  1864-5, 427,  sec.  40),  on  a  sim- 

The  Nevada  law  providing  that  com*  pie  showing  of  the  facts  of  such  Idlling 

panies  shall  ^  maintain  a  good  and  suffi-  and  neglect  to  fence,  without  any  fur- 

cient  fence  on  either  or  both  isdes  of  ther  showing  of  negligence ;  but  it  is 

their  property,"  taken  in  connection  otherwise  if  they  stray  from  pubUc 

with  the  further  provision  that  they  land,  or  from  land  not  belonging  to 

shall  be  liable  for  the  killing  of  domes-  their  owner.     Walsh  v.  Y.  &  T.  R.  R. 

tic  animals  <<  when  they  stray  upon  their  %  Kev.  110. 

line  of  road  where  it  passes  through  or  i  See  infra,  §  568,  614-9. 

alongside  of  the  property  of  the  own-  s  See  infra,  §  960  at  seq. 

en  thereof,"    simply  requires    com-  •  Horton  v.  Ipswich,  12  Cush.  488; 

panies  to  fence  their  road  where  it  may  Wilson  v.  Charlestown,  8  Allen,  187 ; 

run  through  or  alongside  of  the  land  of  Lyman  v.  Amherst,  107  Mass.  889 ; 

private  individuals ;  that  is,  on  either  IVost  v.  Waltham,  12  Allen,  85. 

or  both  sides,  as  occasion  may  demand ;  Under  the  Massachusetts  statute  it 

and  even  then  the  fencing  is  only  for  has  been  ruled  that  the  plaintiff  can- 

the  protection  of  adjoining  owners,  and  not  recover  if  the  evidence  in  the 

no  other  person  can  complain  of  the  cause  is  consistent  equally  with  his 

want  of  it.    It  is  held  that  the  law  diligence  or  his  negligence.    Crafts  v. 

(Stats.  1864>5,  427,  sec.  40)  does  not  Boston,  109  Mass.  519. 

require  railroad  companies  to  fence  «  Durkin  v.  The  City  of  Troy,  61 

their  road  where  it  runs  through  pub-  Barb.  487.    See  Willey  t;.  Belfast,  61 

lie  land.    It  is  further  said,  that  if  cat-  Me.  569  ;  City  v.  Hildebrand,  61  HI. 

tie  stray  upon  a  railroad  directly  from  155. 

the  land  of  their  owner,  and  by  reason  863 
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§  401,  Q-oing  off  prepared  track,  —  As  will  be  seen,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  traveller  to  follow  the  prepared  track.  Where,  how- 
ever, this  is  imperceptible,  on  account  of  snow-drifts,  a  passenger 
may  follow  the  line  of  travel  on  a  road  without  contributory  neg- 
ligence.^ 

§  402.  Traveller  hound  to  look  out.  —  This  is  a  fundamental 
principle,  which  lies  at  the  base  of  this  branch  of  the  law.*  Yet 
even  here  there  are  dbtinctions  to  be  observed.  It  is  not  negli- 
gence to  travel  a  road  in  the  dark,  when  there  can  be  no  look- 
out.^ Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  traveller  should  have  perfect 
^y^sight,  though  it  would  be  negligence  in  a  blind  man  to  under- 
take to  travel  a  road  unattended.^  The  same  rule  applies  to 
drunken  men.^ 

§  403.  Not  coneltmve  defence  that  traveller  knew  of  the  de^ 
feet  and  did  not  avoid  it,  —  A  traveller  may  be  entitled  to  pre- 
sume that  a  defect  observed  by  him  would  have  been  removed. 
Aside  from  this,  his  forgetfulness,  in  many  cases,  may  be  imputed 
to  causes  other  than  negligence.  And  even  supposing  him  to  be 
negligently  absent-minded  or  forgetful,  the  town  on  this  ground 
cannot  be  excused  for  putting  obstacles  in  his  way.®  Again :  if 
necessary,  the  danger  may  be  rightfully  braved,  and  the  town 
held  liable  for  the  consequences ;  but  it  is  otherwise  when  the 
traveller,  from  mere  foolhardiness,  knowing  a  defect  exists,  rushes 
against  it,  when  he  also  knows  that  it  could  be  avoided  by  taking 
another  side  of  the  road.^  But  the  fact  that  a  road  is  defective 
does  not  oblige  him  to  take  another  less  convenient  road  which 
is  safe.^ 

§  404.  Unikilfidness  of  driver.  —  Public  roads  are  meant  to 
be  driven  in  by  drivers  of  all  classes.    When,  however,  imskilf ul- 


^  Infra,  §  968;  Coggswell  v.  Lexing- 
ton, 4  Cush.  807.  See  Gerald  v.  Bos- 
ton, 108  Mass.  580;  Hayden  v,  Attle- 
borongh,  7  Gray,  888. 

•  Davenport  v.  Ruckman,  87  N.  Y. 
568. 

•  Williams  v.  Clinton,  28  Conn.  264. 
^  See  infra,  §  995 ;  supra,  §  42,  807. 
»  Cassidy  v.  Stockbridge,  21    Vt 

891;  Alger  v.  Lowell,  8  AUen,  402; 
supra,  §  806,  882. 

•  Folsom  V.  Underhill,  86  Vt.  580; 
Fox  V.  Sackett,  10  Allen,  558 ;  Whit- 
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taker  V.  W.  Boylston,  97  Mass.  278; 
Smith  V.  LoweU,  6  Allen,  89 ;  Snow  v, 
Housatonic  R.  R.  8  Allen,  441 ;  Fox 
V.  Glastenbury,  29  Conn.  204;  Hum- 
phreys V.  Armstrong  Co.  56  Penn.  St. 
204;  Achtenbagen  v.  Watertown,  18 
Wise.  881. 

7  Hubbard  v.  Concord,  85  N.  H. 
62;  Horton  v,  Ipswich,  12  Cush.  488; 
Wilson  V.  Charlestown,  8  Allen,  187; 
James  v.  San  Francisco,  6  Cal.  528. 

8  Infra,  §  994. 


BOOK  !•]  PUBUO  GAMES.  [§  406. 

ness  is  such  aa  to  unfit  for  ordinary  purposes  of  driving,  and  when 
it  causes  the  damage,  then  it  is  a  bar  to  recoyery.^ 

§  405.  Sunday  travel,  —  Under  the  Massachusetts  statute, 
fining  a  person  travelling  on  Sunday  except  from  necessity  or 
charity,  it  is  ruled  that  such  a  traveller  cannot  recover  from  the 
town  for  injuries  sustained  when  travelling,  unless  from  necessity 
or  charity.^  This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  person  walking 
on  a  highway  on  Sunday  for  exercise,*  nor  to  a  person  going  to 
religious  worship,  no  matter  how  eccentric  such  worship  may  be.* 
But,  as  has  been  already  seen,^  the  Massachusetts  rule  on  this 
topic  is  exceptional,  and  cannot  be  sustained  consistently  with 
those  broad  principles  of  the  law  of  negligence  which  have  just 
been  detailed. 

§  406.  7.  Participant  injured  in  jmblie  games,  Q-enerally 
no  liability  on  either  side  unless  there  he  malice.  —  The  Roman 
law  gives  us  the  following  illustration  of  this  principle :  ^^  Si  quis 
in  coUuctatione  vel  in  pancratio  vel  pngiles  dum  inter  se  exer- 
centur  alius  alium  Occident,  siquidem  in  publico  certamine  alius 
alium  Occident,  cessat  Aqiiilia,  quia  gloriae  causa  et  virtutis,  non 
injuriae  gratia  videtur  damnum  datum.  Hoc  autem  in  servo  non 
procedit,  quoniam  ingenui  solent  certare :  in  filio  fam.  vtdnerato 
procedit :  plane  si  cedentem  volneraverit  erit  Aquiliae  locus."  ^ 
In  other  words,  no  liability  attaches  to  the  wounding  or  killing 
(if  the  rules  of  the  game  be  preserved,  and  no  malice  shown) 
of  a  freeman  in  a  wrestling  match  or  other  public  game.  While 
the  trial  of  strength  continues  it  is  the  understanding  of  the 
game  that  each  party  exerts  all  the  strength  at  his  command ; 
and  each  party  goes  into  the  game  with  full  notice  that  this  will 
be  done.  When,  however,  the  game  is  ended,  then  the  conqueror 
must  exhibit  diligentia  in  his  treatment  of  his  prostrate  antag- 
onist. And  the  game,  to  protect  its  participants,  must  be  a  hand 
fide  match,  gloriae  et  virtutis  causa.  A  wrestling  match  with  a 
slave  did  not  fall  under  this  head ;  it  was  no  *^  gloria  "  to  over- 

^  Flower  v.  Adams,  2  Taunt  314;  *  Hamilton  v,   Boston,   14  Allen, 

Butterfield  V.  Forrester,  11  East,  60;  475. 

Beed  v.  Deerfield,  8  Allen,  522 ;  Bige-  ^  Feital  v.  B.  B.  109  Mass.  398 ; 

low  o.  Butland,  4  Gush.  247;  Dimock  supra,  §  880,  881  a. 

V,  SheflSeld,  30  Conn.  129.  *  Supra,  §  881,  881  a. 

*  Bosworth  V,  Swansey,   10  Mete.  *  L.  7.  §  4.  leg.  Aq.;  Pemice,  p.  54. 
863;  Jones  v.  Andover,  10  Allen,  18. 
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come  a  slaye  in  Buch  a  triaL    It  was  otherwise,  so  argaes  Pemice^^ 

with  the  game  of  ball,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract: 

*^Cam  pila  complures  luderent  quidem  ex  his  servulum  cum 

pilam  percipere  conaretur  impulit :  servus  cecidit  et  cms  fregit. 

Quaerebator :  an  dominus  seryuli  l^e  Aq.  cum  eo  cujus  impulsu 

cedderat  agere  potest  ?    Respondi  non  posse,  cam  casu  magis 

quam  culp^eretur  factum^  Here  the  presumption  indices  \ 

casus.    In  this  case,  however,  the  game  is  not  limited  to  the 

ingenuL    The  case  Ib  therefore  one  in  which  slave  and  freeman 

stood  aUke ;  the  former  having  no  greater  privilege  than  the 

other.     Here  also,  from  the  nature  of  the  game,  the  idea  of  dili-- 

ffentia  is  excluded ;  the  players  of  one  side  seeking  to  hinder  the 

players  of  the  other  side  from  catching  the  ball,  and  a  struggle 

therefore  accepted  which  cannot  go  on  without  the  risk  of  bruises 

and  falls.    In  such  case  a  hurt  received  in  the  usual  course  of  the 

game  cannot  be  regarded  as  culpa.    In  games,  therefore,  which 

are  sanctioned  by  long  usage  and  by  indirect  if  not  direct  legal 

sanction,  there  is  no  application  of  the  maxims,  Lusus  qaoque 

noxius  in  culpa  est^  and  Non  debet  esse'impunitas  Itisus  tarn  per- 

nicio9ti$^ 

m.   RELATIONS   OF  LAW  AND  FACT. 

§  407.    This  topic  will  be  h^-eafter  distinctively  discussed.^ 

^  Op.  cit  p.  d4.  ton's  case,  1  Lewin,  179 ;  Wh.  Crim. 

s  L.  52.  §  4.  D.  h.  t  Law  (7th  ed.),  §  1012.    And  see  as 

•  L.  10.  §  4.  D.  leg.  Aq.  to  fireworks,  infra,  §  8S1. 

4  L.  50.  S  10.  D.  h.  t     See  also  •  Infra,  §  428. 
Fenn.  v.  Lewis,  Addison,  279;  Fen- 
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CHAPTER  X- 


IGNORANCE  AS  A  DEFENCE. 


I.  Ignorance  of  law,  $  410. 

Beasons  why  sach  ignorance  is  no  de- 
fence, §  410. 

Law  presumed  to  be  known  by  all, 
§411. 

Coarte  have  no  capacity  to  determine 
sncli  ignorancCi  §  41S. 

Public  safety  endangered  by  contrary 
view,  §  418. 


Distinction  between  Ignorance  of    a 

specialist  and  that  of  a  non-specialist, 

§414. 
n.  Ignorance  of  fact,  §  415. 

Facts  as  to  which  defendant  ought  to 

be  cognizant,  §  415. 
FIscts  with  wliich  he  does  not  claim  to 

be  cognisant,  §  416. 


I.  IGlrORAHCE  OF  LAW. 

§  410.  Ignobanoe  is  a  defence  so  constantly  made  to  suits  for 
negligence  that  it  demands  from  us  particular  and  distinct  con- 
sideration. The  first  phase  in  which  it  presents  itself  is  that  of 
ignorance  of  law ;  and  here  the  rule  is  both  emphatic  and  uni- 
form. Ignorance  of  the  law  is  no  defence  to  suits  either  criminal 
or  civil.  As,  however,  the  amount  of  damages  often  depends 
largely  on  the  jury's  conception  of  the  reasonableness  of  this 
rule,  it  is  proper  to  pause  to  consider  on  what  this  reasonableness 
rests. 

§  411.  1.  The  law  is  presumed  to  be  known  hy  aU  persons  mei- 
ject  to  it.  —  But  even  supposing  this  were  one  of  those  fictions  of 
law,  which,  as  presumtiones  juris  et  de  jure^  the  law  does  not 
permit  to  be  ipipugned,  a  jury  could  rarely  be  persuaded  to  give 
more  than  nominal  damages  on  a  case  resting  on  a  fiction  they 
know  to  be  false  in  &ct.  No  man  knows  all  the  laws  of  the 
land  in  which  he  lives,  to  say  nothing  of  the  laws  of  foreign 
lands,  and  the  law  of  nations,  which  the  laws  of  his  own  land 
under  certain  circumstances  embrace.  The  most  eminent  and 
experienced  judges,  for  instance,  when  called  upon  to  act  without 
study  or  counsel,  in  their  private  affairs  (je.  ^.  as  in  making  of 
their  own  wills),  show,  by  their  blunders  and  inadvertencies, 
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that  there  is  no  man  who,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  can 
possess  himself  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  except  by  deliberation 
and  study.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  not  merely  in  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  actor  himself,  but  in  the  character:  of  the  law  which 
he  is  thus  supposed  to  master.  For  that  law  is  not  only  so  ex- 
tensive, viewing  it  in  all  its  branches,  as  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
ordinary  comprehension,  but  it  involves  conclusions  as  yet  imper- 
fectly expressed.  The  idea  of  Blackstone,  that  the  common  law 
of  England  consists  of  a  fund  of  established  though  unwritten  ju- 
risprudence, from  which  each  judge  draws  what  is  necessary  for 
every  litigated  case,  is  now  universally  dismissed  as  incorrect.  By 
each  new  decision  the  law  as  previously  announced  is  extended. 
By  many  new  decisions  the  law  as  previously  announced  is  over- 
ruled. The  law  applicable  to  multitudes  of  combinations  of 
acts,  therefore,  is  a  law  which  is  not  determined  until  those  par- 
ticular combinations  of  acts  are  specifically  judicially  scanned; 
and  even  then  we  cannot  be  certain  what  this  law  is  until  it 
has  been  affirmed  by  the  highest  territorial  court  having  juris- 
diction. 

§  412.  2.  It  i8  neeessary  to  society  that  ignorance  of  the 
law  should  be  no  excuse  for  an  act  the  la/w  pronxmnces  to  be  un^ 
lawful;  because  ignorance  of  the  law  is  a  subject  which  the 
courts  have  no  capacity  to  determine*  —  This  is  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Austin,^  in  those  lectures  which  form  the  most  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  general  jurisprudence  which  has  as  yet 
sprung  from  English  pen.  ^^  The  only  sufficient  reason  for  the 
rule  in  question,"  he  declares,  ^^  seems  to  be  this :  that  if  igno- 
rance of  law  were  admitted  as  a  ground  of  exemption,  the  courts 
would  be  involved  in  questions  which  it  were  scarcely  possible  to 
solve,  and  which  would  render  the  administration  of  justice  next 
to  impracticable.  If  ignorance  of  law  were  admitted  as  ground 
for  exemption,  ignorance  of  law  would  always  be  alleged  by  the 
party,  and  the  court,  in  every  case,  would  be  bound  to  decide 
the  point.  But  in  order  that  the  court  might  decide  the  point, 
it  were  incumbent  upon  the  court  to  examine  the  following  ques- 
tions of  fact :  1st.  Was  the  party  ignorant  of  the  law  at  the  time 
of  the  alleged  wrong  ?  2dly.  Assuming  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  law  at  the  time  of  the  wrong  alleged,  was  his  ignorance  of 
the  law  inevitable  ignorance,  or  had  he  previously  been  placed 

^  Lectnref,  8d  edition,  I.  498. 
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in  such  a  position  that  he  might  have  known  the  law,  if  he  had 
duly  tried  ?     It  is  manifest  that  the  latter  question  is  not  less 

material  than  the  former Now,  either  of  these  questions 

were  next  to  insoluble.  Whether  the  party  was  really  ignorant 
of  the  law,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  the  law  that  he  had  no  sur- 
mise  of  its  provisions,  could  scarcely  be  determined  by  any  evi- 
dence accessible  to  others.  And  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
iiiQ^caiUie  of  his  ignorance  (its  reality  being  ascertained),  it  were 
incumbent  upon  the  tribunal  to  unravel  his  previous  history,  and 
to  search  his  whole  life  for  the  elements  of  a  just  solution.  The 
reason  for  the  rule  in  question  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  this : 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  party  is  ignorant  of  the 
law,  and  that  his  ignorance  is  inevitable.  But  if  ignorance  of 
law  were  a  ground  for  exemption,  the  administration  of  justice 
would  be  arrested ;  for,  in  almost  every  case,  ignorance  of  law 
would  be  alleged.  And,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
reality  and  ascertaining  the  cause  of  his  ignorance,  the  court 
were  compelled  to  enter  upon  questions  of  fact,  insoluble  and 
interminable." 

§  413.  The  safety  of  society  wotdd  be  endangered  if  iynoranee 
of  the  law  were  a  legal  palliation  for  an  illegal  act,  —  Here  we 
strike  directly  at  the  subject  matter  of  the  present  treatise.  To 
the  safety  of  society  it  is  requisite  that  those  employed  either 
as  managers  or  operatives  in  any  industry  should  be  experts  in 
their  respective  specialties ;  and  hence  that  they  should  be  ex- 
perts in  the  law  by  which  they  are  bound,  whether  that  law  con- 
sists in  statutes,  or  customs,  or  prior  adjudications,  or  in  conclur 
sions  from  such  statutes,  customs,  or  adjudications.  Society 
requires  that  a  switch-tender  should  know  the  law  of  his  road 
bearing  on  him,  which  is  the  law  by  which  the  law  of  the  land 
would  guage  in  this  respect  his  conduct ;  that  a  common  carrier 
should  know  the  law  of  the  land  in  respect  to  his  particular  class 
of  bailments ;  that  the  trustee  should  know  the  law  of  the  land  in 
respect  to  the  way  he  should  invest  the  funds  of  his  cestui  que 
trusL  If,  however,  the  courts  should  admit  ignorance  of  law  as 
reUeving  either  switch-tender,  or  common  carrier,  or  trustee  from 
responsibility,  then,  in  order  to  become  irresponsible,  it  would 
simply  be  necessary  for  switch-tender,  common  carrier,  or  trus- 
tee to  become  totally  ignorant  of  the  law.  Immunity,  therefore, 
would  rise  in  proportion  to  incompetency ;  and  the  most  incom- 
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petent  and  therefore  miBcfaievous  agents  would  be  those  whom 
the  law  would  most  thoroughly  protect.^ 

§  414.  This  important  distinction^  however^  remains^  that  a 
person  not  claiming  to  be  an  expert  in  law  is  chargeable^  in  matters 
requiring  such  knowledge^  only  with  culpa  lata^  or  gross  negligence^ 
if  he  prove  ignorant^  whereas  a  person  claiming  to  he  an  expert^ 
and  failing  in  s%u:h  knowledge^  is  chargeable  with  culpa  levis^  or 
the  negligence  of  a  specialist,  —  I  throw,  for  instance,  business 
into  the  hands  of  an  agent  who  does  not  profess  to  be  an  expert 
in  the  law.  In  such  case  he  is  not  liable  to  me  for  negligence  for 
not  possessing  a  knowledge  that  he  did  not  pretend  to  ;  in  other 
words,  he  is  not  chargeable  with  culpa  levis*  I  may  prove  that 
he  entered  into  the  agency  without  such  knowledge,  yet  this  will 
not  be  enough  to  base  a  verdict  against  him.  He  will  be  only 
Uable  in  this  respect  for  the  gross  negligence,  or  culpa  lata,  which 
consists  in  not  knowing  what  every  one  ought  to  know.  But  if  I 
employ  him  as  an  expert  in  law,  then  he  is  negligent  if  he  enters 
upon  the  employment  without  due  knowledge,  and  consequently 
is  chargeable  not  only  with  culpa  lata,  but  in  addition  to  this,  with 
culpa  levisj  or  with  negligence  as  a  specialist.^    At  the  same  time 

^  The  ethical  side  of  this  question  is  has  no  conscience."     And   he  sas- 

finely  developed   bj  Pascal,   in    his  tains    himself    bj    Aristotle's    well 

Fourth  Provincial   Letter:  <*What  a  known  remarks  on  the  same  point: 

blessing,"  he  argues  with  exquisite  '^  All   wicked  men  are   ignorant  of 

satire,  *'  would  this  view  (that  of  the  ir-  what  they  ought   to    do    and  what 

responsibility  of  those  ignorant  of  law)  they  ought  to  avoid  ;  and  it  is  this 

be  to  many.    Ton  would  never,  in  this  very   ignorance  which   makes   them 

view,  meet  with  people  with  fewer  wicked  and  vicious.    Accordingly,  a 

sins.     For,  in  the  first  place,  they  man  cannot  be  said  to  act  involunta- 

never  think  of   law  at  all;  their  vi-  rily  merely  because  he  is  ignorant  of 

ciousness  has  extinguished  their  rea-  what  it  is  proper  for  him  to  do  in  or^ 

son;  their  life  is  spent  in  a  perpetual  der  to  fulfil  his  duty.    This  ignorance 

round  of  pleasure  or  passion ;  yet  the  in  the  choice  of  good  or  evil  does  not 

excesses  which  I  supposed  increased  make  the  action  involuntary ;  it  only 

their  guilt,  you  teU  me  insure  their  ac-  makes  it  vicious.    The  same  thing  may 

quittal.     I  always  supposed  that  the  be  affirmed  of  the  man  who  is  ignorant 

less  a  man  thought  of  moral  law  the  generally  of  the  rules  of  his  duty ;  such 

more  culpable  he  was ;  but  now  I  learn  ignorance  is  worthy  of  blame  and  not 

that  the  more  entirely  he  relieves  him-  of  excuse." 

self  from  a  knowledge  of  his  duty,  the  I  cite  here,  with  some  adaptations, 

more  approvedly  is  his  duty  performed,  from  McCrie's  translation  of  Pascal. 

What  folly  is  it  then  to  have  any  sense  ^  See  supra,  $  26  et  seq.;  infra,  § 

of  duty  at  all.    The  only  truly  wise  510,  520,  749 ;  Miller  v.  Proctor,  20 

man  is  the  utter  villain,  the  one  who  Oh.  St.  442. 
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it  is  essential  to  remember  that  the  knowledge  required  of  a  me- 
dalist 18  not  perfect  knowledge^  for  if  this  were  exacted  no  specialist 
could  escape  the  imputability  of  negligence,  but  such  knowledge 
<is  specialists  of  the  class  in  question  are  under  the  particular 
circumstances  accustomed  to  possess*^ 

II.  IGNORANCE  OF  FACT. 

§  415.  That  ignorance  of  fact  may  be  an  excuse,  is  a  maxim  of 
the  Roman  law  as  well  as  of  our  own.^  Certain  modifications, 
however,  arise,  which  it  is  desirable  specifically  to  notice :  — 

1.  Facts  of  which  the  defendant  ought  to  be  cognizant  as  a 
spicialist.  —  He  who  accepts  an  office  or  agency  is  bound  not 
only  to  exercise  due  diligence  in  possessing  himself  with  the  facts, 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  discharge  his 
duties,  but  is  guilty  of  negligence  if  he  accepts  the  trust  without 
a  preliminary  a^uaintance  with  the  particular  specialty.  Claim- 
ing  to  be  an  expert,  he  must  have  the  education  of  an  expert ; 
and  if  an  injury  occurs  in  consequence  of  his  ignorance,  he  is 
responsible  for  the  consequences.  A  trustee,  for  instance,  under- 
taking to  act  as  such,  not  only  must  obtain  a  proper  knowledge 
of  the  investment  he  makes  for  his  beneficiary,  but  must  be, 
when  he  assumes  the  trust,  adequately  acquainted  with  the  ordi- 
nary modes  in  which  good  trustees  do  business.  If  loss  occurs  to 
his  principal  from  his  incapacity  in  either  of  these  respects,  he 
is  liable  to  make  good  the  loss.^  Nor  is  this  all.  He  must,  as 
he  proceeds  with  his  duties,  possess  himself  with  the  facts  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  discharge  his  engagements  judiciously.  To 
omit  this,  exposes  him  to  make  good  the  loss  accruing  to  his 
principal  from  his  neglect.  This,  however,  does  not  involve  an 
implied  undertaking  on  his  part  to  be  possessed  of  any  knowledge 
which  a  good  business  man  in  his  department  would  not  be  likely 
to  obtain.  Thus  he  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  failure  to  prog- 
nosticate natural  casualties,  such  as  are  called  the  act  of  God,  or 
revolutions  produced  by  the  interposition  of  independent  moral 

^  See  supra,  §  52 ;  and  particularly  *  See  authorities  cited  in  Wharton's 

infra,  §  744-9,  and  Montrion  v.  Jeffer-  Crim.  Law,  §  83,  and  Broom's  Maxims, 

eys,  2  C.  &  P.  118;  where  Abbott,  C.  in  loco. 

J.,  declared  that  neither  attorney  or  *  See  supra,  §  26  et  seq.;  infira,  § 

counsel  or  judge  is  expected  to  know  518.    See  also  Chambersburg  v.  Mc- 

all  the  law,  or  to  be  liable  for  mistakes  Lellan,   Sup.  Ct.  Penn.  1874;  Leg. 

into  which  cautious  men  may  fall  Int.  Aug.  14,  1874. 
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agencies.  So,  also,  the  officers  of  a  railroad  undertake  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  all  facts  of  which  the  diligence  of  good  railroad 
men  could  have  possessed  them.  They  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible, however,  for  ignorance  of  facts  which  such  diligence  could 
not  have  discovered,  —  such,  for  instance,  as  the  weakness  of 
particular  bars  of  iron  or  beams  of  wood,  which  were  purchased 
by  them  as  of  good  quality,  and  whose  defects  were  latent.^  So 
as  to  physicians.  A  professed  physician  is  guilty  of  negligence 
when  he  enters  upon  his  duties  without  the  preparation  usual 
with  good  physicians  under  his  particular  circumstances,  or  when 
he  omits,  when  attending,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  peculi- 
arities of  his  patient's  case.  But  he  is  not  required  to  possess 
himself  with  a  knowledge  not  attainable  in  the  place  in  which 
he  lives,  and  not  usual  with  good  physicians  of  his  class.^ 

§  416.  2.  Fact9  of  which  a  person  does  not  claim  as  a  specialist 
to  be  cognizant.  —  A  person,  for  instance,  not  claiming  to  be 
skilled  in  medicine,  and  giving  notice  of  his  ignorance,  cannot,  if 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  medical  attendant,  be  made  responsible 
for  his  ignorance  of  the  specialty,  unless  it  appear  that  he  dis- 
placed, by  his  rash  acceptance  of  the  post,  a  more  competent 
person  from  undertaking  its  duties.^  And  generally,  we  may 
hold  that  where  a  person  is  employed,  not  as  a  specialist,  but  as 
a  non-specialist,  undertaking  a  business  of  which  he  professes  to 
know  nothing,  he  then  can  only  be  held  liable  for  gross  negli- 
gence, or  cvJpa  lata^  consisting  of  ignorance  of  facts  which  every 
ordinary  person  ought  to  know.* 

1  See  supra,  §  26  et  seq,  *  See  infra,  §  780-7. 

«  See  infra,  §  730-7.  *  Supra,  §§  26-46-48. 
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PROVINCES  OF  COURT  AND  JURY.  — BURDEN  OF  PROOF. 


Diligence  and  negligence,  where  the  evi- 
dence is  conflicting,  are  mixed  questions 
of  law  and  fact,  §  4S0. 

In  actions  not  based  on  contract,  harden  of 
negligence  ii  on  plaintiff,  §  421. 

Against  bailees,  after  proof  of  loss,  harden 
is  on  defendant,  §  423. 


Borden  of  contributory  negligence  is  on  de- 
fendant, §  42a. 

Bat  plaintiff,  when  his  own  case  shows  con- 
tributory negligence,  may  be  nonsuited, 
§427. 

Employee  against  employer,  §  428. 

Casas/§  429. 
I  Gratuitous  depositaries,  §  480. 


§  420.  Diligence  and  negligence^  where  the  evidence  w  conflict- 
ing^ are  mixed  questions  of  law  and  fact.  —  The  question  of  neg- 
ligence is  one  of  mingled  law  and  f act,  to  be  decided  as  a  question 
of  law  by  the  court  when  the  facts  are  undisputed  or  conclusively 
proved,  but  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  jury  when  the  facts  are 
disputed,  and  the  evidence  is  conflicting.^ 

1  Mayo  V.  Boston  B.  R.  104  Mass.  Lambeth  t;.  N.  C.  R.  66  N.  C.  494 ;  St. 
137;  Lane  v.  Atlantic  Works,  107  Paul  t7.  Kirby,  8  Minn.  154;  Johnson 
Mass.  104;  Gaynor  t7.  O.  G.  B.  B.  100  v.  Winona  &  S.  R.  R.  11  Minn.  96; 
Mass.  208;  Goodalev.  Wore.  Ag.  Soc.  Smith  v,  Hann.  &  St.  Jo.  R.  Co.  87 
102Mas8.  401;  Conn.  v.Vt.  R.R.  108  Mo.  292;  O'Flaherty  v.  Union  R. 
Mass.  7;  Gerald  v,  Boston,  108  Mass.  Co.  40  Mo.  70;  Morrisey  v.  Wiggins 
580;  Raymond  v.  Tx>well,  6  Gush.  Ferry  Co.  43  Mo.  380;  47  Mo.  523; 
524;  Lyman  v.  Inhab.  107  Mass.  839;  Knight  v.  Fonchartrain  R.  Co.  28  Lon. 
Lake  Shore  R.  TLv.  Miller,  25  Mich.  An.  462;  Lesseps  v.  Same,  17  Lou.  R. 
274;  Greenleaf  v.  III.  Cent  R.  R.  29  861;Fleyta8i;.Same,18lbid.889;  Car- 
Iowa,  14  ;  Hackford  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  lisle  o.  Holton,  3  Lou.  An.  48 ;  B.  & 
R.  R.  53  N.  Y.  654;  Norris  v.  Litch-  O.  R.  R.  v.  Shipley,  31  Md.  368;  B. 
field,  35  N.  H.  277 ;  Foot  v.  Wiswell,  &  O.  B.  B.  v.  Fitzpatrick,  35  Md.  32; 
14  Johns.  304 ;  Moore  v.  Cent.  B.  B.  B.  &  O.  B.  B.  86  Md.  366 ;  Felder  v. 
4  Zabr.  268;  Gagg  v.  Vetter,  41  Ind.  L.  C.  &  C.  B.  Co.  2  McMullan,  408; 
228 ;  Field  v.  New  York  Central  Bail-  Storer  v.  Gowen,  6  Shep.  174;  Stuart 
road,  32  N.  Y.  339;  Freemantle  v,  v.  Inh.  of  Machias  Fort,  48  Maine, 
London,  &c.  B.  W.  Co.  10  C.  B.  N.  477;  Stratton  v.  Staples,  59  Me.  94 ; 
S.  89 ;  31  Law  J.  C.  P.  12  ;  Jenkins  Hill  v.  Portland  &  Boch.  B.  Co.  55 
V.  Little  Miami  B.  B.  Co.  2  Disney,  Maine,  438;  Gerke  v.  Cal.  Va.  Co.  9 
49 ;  Maloy  v.  The  New  York  Central  Cal.  251;  Wolf  v.  Water  Co.  10  Cal. 
B.  B.  Co.  58  Barb.  182;  Belton  v.  545;  Bich  v.  Sacr.  Val.B.  18CaL358; 
Baxter,  2  Sweeny  (N.  Y.),  339;  Karr  v.  Parks,  40  Cal.  188;  Seigel  v. 
Anderson  v.  Steam  Co.  64  N.  C.  899 ;  Eisen,  41  CaL  109 ;  Whirly  v.  White- 
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§  421.  In  actions  for  {injuries  not  hosed  on  contract  the  burden 
of  proof  of  negligence  is  on  the  plaintiff.  — "  To  warrant,"  says 

man,  1  Head,  610;  Un.  Fac.  R.  R.  v.  ton  v,  Zett,  44  N.  Y.  430;  Cliic.  &  A' 

Rollins,  5  Kan.  180 ;  Kansas  P.  R.  R.  R.  R.  58  LI.  226. 

V,  Butts,  7  Kan.  815;  Green  v.  Hoi-  In  Pennsylvania,  as  stated  in  an  ex- 

lingsworth,  5  Dana,  1 73 ;  Matheny  v.  cellent  article  in  the  American   Law 

Wolffs,   2  DuY.  137 ;   State  v.  The  Register  for  May,  1874,  the    follow- 

Manchester  &  Lawrence  Railroad,  52  ing  exceptions  are  recognized:   *Mst. 

N.  H.  528 ;  Viner  v.  N.  Y.  A.  G.  &  Where  the  standard  or  measure  of 

W.  S.  Co.  50  N.  Y.  23 ;  McGrath  t;.  dutj  is  defined  by  law,  and  is  the  same 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  under  all  circumstances.    2d.  Where 

Ct.  243 ;  Barton  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  there  is  such  an  obvious  disregard  of 

R.  R.  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  297 ;  Totten  duty  and  safety  as  amounts  to  miscon- 

V.  Phipps,  52  N.  Y.  (7  Sickles)  354 ;  duct    W.  C.  &  P.  R.  Co.  ».  McElwee, 

Matteson  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  62  Barb,  supra ;  N.  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Heilman,  49  Pa. 

364  ;  Johnson  t;.  W.  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  70  St.  68  ;  Glassey  r.  Hestonville,  &c.  R. 

Penn.  St.  357;  West  Ch.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  supra.    The  following  are  cases  of 

V.  McElwee,  67  Penn.  St  311 ;  Kay  V.  negligence   per  se:  Reeves  v.  Del., 

Penn.  R.  R.  65  Penn.  St  269;  Penn.  Lack.  &  West  R.  Co.  30  Ibid.  454; 

C.  C.  V,  Bentley,  66  Penn.  St.  80;  Gil-  held,  that  it  was  negligence  for  a  train 

lespie  V,  City,  54  K.  Y.  468;  City  v.  to  approach  a  public  crossing,  on  a 

Hildebrand,  61  El.  155 ;  Phil.  R.  R.  curve  and  through  a  deep  cut,  at  a 

«.  Hassard,  Leg.  Int.  June  19,  1874;  high  rate  of  speed.    Powell  v.  Penna. 

Cent.  L.  J.  July  30,  1874.  R.  Co.  32  Ibid.  414,  held  negligence 

That  question  of  reasonable  care  is  in  defendants  to  use  straw  for  bedding 
for  jury,  see  Hackett  t?.  Middlesex  stock  in  cars  where  there  was  expo- 
Man.  Co.  101  Mass.  101 ;  Eagan  v.  sure  to  sparks  from  the  locomotive. 
Fitchburg  R.  R.  101  Mass.  815.  See  Penna.  R.  Co.  v.  Zebe,  83  Ibid.  318 ; 
Carter  v.  Russell,  101  Mass.  50;  Rey-  where  the  plaintiff's .  son  stepped  off 
nolds  V.  Hanrahan,  100  Mass.  313;  the  cars  on  the  side  opposite  the  plat- 
Warren  V.  Fitchburg  R.  R.  8  Allen,  form,  and  was  killed  by  a  passing  train 
227;  Johnson  v.  Hudson  River  R.  See  also  Penna.  R.  Co.  v.  Ogier,  35 
R.  20  N.  Y.  65  ;  Simmons  v.  New  Ibid.  60,  citing  Reeves  v.  D.,  L.  &  W. 
Bedf.  Vineyard  &  N.  Steamboat  Co.  R.  Co.  and  Penn.  R.  Co.  v,  Zebe,  su- 
100  Mass.  34 ;  Barron  v.  Eldridge,  pra.  Citizens'  Ins.  Co.  v.  Marsh,  41 
100  Mass.  455;  Cook  0.  Met  R.  R.  Ibid.  395;  held  negligence,  or  rather 
98  Mass.  361.  misconduct,  for  the  captain  of  a  steam- 

Where  evidence  is  indisputedf  question  boat,  racing  on  the  Mississippi,  to 
one  of  law.  —  Where  the  evidence  is  all  stand  a  barrel  of  oil  of  turpentine  near 
one  way,  the  court  may  determine  the  the  furnace  to  use  upon  the  wood  as  it 
whole  case  as  a  question  of  law ;  and  went  into  the  fire,  whereby  the  steam- 
while  the  credibility  of  witnesses  and  boat  was  destroyed  by  fire.  North 
the  weight  of  evidence  are  for  the  Penna.  R  Co.  r.  Heilman,  49  Ibid.  60, 
jury,  whether  there  is  any  evidence,  or  where  the  plaintiff  approached  a  rail- 
what  its  legal  effect  may  be,  is  to  be  road  track  without  looking  out  for  a 
decided  by  the  court  Boland  v.  Mis-  train.  To  the  same  effect  is  the  late 
souri  R.  Co.  36  Mo.  491 ;  5.  P.  Trow  case  of  Penna.  R.  Co.  v.  Beale,  30  Leg. 
V.  Vt  Cent  R.  R.  24  Vt  497 ;  Sex-  Int  232,  affirming  that  case,  where 
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Erie,  C.  J.,^  ^*  a  case  of  this  class  being  left  to  the  jury  it  is  not 
enough  that  there  may  be  some  evidence.     A  mere  scintilla  of 

Sharswood,  J.,  says : '  There  never  was  Johnson  v,  Bruner,  61  Ibid.  58  (where 
a  more  important  principle  settled  than  a  servant  fell  through  an  open  hatch- 
that  the  fact  of  the  failure  to  stop  im-  way  in  defendant's  mill^  ;  Johnson  v. 
mediately  before  crossing  a  raihroad  West  Chester  &  Fhila.  R.  Co.  70  Ibid, 
track  is  not  merely  evidence  of  neg-  857  (where,  under  peculiar  circum- 
ligence  for  the  jury,  but  negligence  stances,  the  plaintiff  stepped  on  a 
per  itf,  and  a  question  for  the  court.'  train  in  motion) ;  Kay  v.  Penna.  R. 
Pittsburg  &  Connellsville  R.  Co.  v.  Co.  65  Ibid.  269." 
McClurg,  56  Pa.  St  300,  where  a.pa8-  In  a  late  case  in  Massachusetts, 
senger  in  a  railway  car  voluntarily  put  (Fbk  v.  Wait,  104  Mass.  71),  the  evi- 
his  arm  outside  the  car  window  and  dence  was  that  A.  and  his  minor  son 
was  injured.  Glassey  v,  Hestonville,  &c.  B.  were  in  the  vestibule  of  their  house 
R.  Co.  57  Ibid.  1 72,  where  it  was  held  in  preparing  to  set  off  fireworks  while  a 
an  action  by  a  parent^  that  he  was  neg-  procession  was  passing,  when  C.  fired 
ligent  in  law  in  allowing  his  son,  less  a  rocket,  from  his  house  opposite, 
than  four  years  of  age,  to  run  at  large  which  struck  and  injured  B.  Many 
in  the  street  without  a  protector.  £m-  rockets  and  other  fireworks  were  set 
pire  Transportation  Co.  v.  Wamsutta  off  by  other  persons  while  the  proces- 
Oil  Co.  63  Ibid.  14,  where  part  of  the  sion  was  passing  the  house.  It  was 
measure  of  duty  resting  upon  defend-  held,  in  an  action  against  C.  for  the 
ants  as  common  csuriers  was  to  have  injury  as  caused  by  his  negligence, 
perfect  car-couplings.  The  defend-  that  the  question  whether  A.  and  B. 
ants'  oil-train  caught  fire,  and  by  rea-  were  careless  in  being  in  the  vestibule 
son  of  a  defective  coupling  the  car  was  for  the  jury.  And  it  was  further 
containing  plaintiff's  oil  could  not  be  ruled,  also,  that  evidence  offered  by  C.» 
uncoupled,  but  was  consumed,  with  its  that  he  and  A.  were  members  of  a  club, 
contents,  although  it  could  otherwise  which  got  up  the  procession,  and  pub- 
have  been  saved.  The  jury  were  in-  lished  notices  calling  on  citizens  to 
stnicted  to  find  for  the  plaintiff.  decorate  and  illuminate  their  houses 
'*  To  show  the  limits  of  the  rule  in  along  its  route,  but  not  mentioning 
this  state,  the  following  cases  may  be  fireworks  ;  that  they  both  decorated 
added,  which  were,  under  the  circum-  and  illuminated  their  houses,  in  aid  of 
stances,  held  proper  to  go  to  the  jury :  the  object  of  the  procession  and  in 
Penna.  R.  Co.  v,  Bamett,  59  Pa.  St.  259  pursuance  of  the  call ;  that  C.  fired 
(where  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  Uie  rocket  as  a  part  of  his  illumina- 
was  not  sounded  at  a  crossing) ;  Mc-  tion ;  and  that  no  one  had  license  to 
Cully  V.  Clark,  40  Ibid.  899  (where  set  off  fireworks  on  the  occasion, — 
the  defendants  permitted  a  large  heap  was  ImmateriaL 
of  burning  coal  to  remain  unextin-  In  Brooks  v.  Somerville,  106  Mass. 
goished,  by  which  the  plaintiff's  ware-  271,  it  was  said  by  Ames,  J. :  "  It  is 
house  was  destroyed) ;  Huyett  9.  Phihu  too  well  seUled  to  be  now  brought  in 
&  Read.  R.  Co.  23  Ibid.  373  (where  question,  that  there  may  be  a  state  of 
fire  was  communicated  by  the  emis-  things  in  the  trial  of  a  cause,  in  which 
sion  of  sparks  from  a  locomotive);  it  is  the  duty  of  the  court  either  to  in- 


^  Cotton  V.  Wood,  8  Com.  B.  N.  S.  568. 
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evidence  is  not  sufficient,  but  there  must  be  proof  of  well-defined 
negligence."     The  plaintiff,  therefore,  must  give  some  affirmative 

struct  the  jury  that  there  is  no  evi-  tion  of  the  jury.    In  Denny  v.  Wil- 

dence  upon  which  the  plaintiff  is  en-  liams,  5  Allen,  1,  this  court  has  said 

titled  to  recover,  or  on  which  the  other  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  ap- 

party  can  maintain  his  defence.    Such  ply  the  rule,  that  there  should  be  ab- 

a  course  of  proceeding  in  a  proper  solutely  no    eyidence,  provided    the 

case  is  not  an  invasion  of  the  province  scintilla  of  evidence  be  so  slight  that 

of  the  jury.    The  rule  of  law  upon  the  court  would  feel  bound  to  set  aslde^ 

which  it  depends  is  simple  and  intel-  any  number  of  verdicts  resting  on  no 

ligible  in  itself,  although,  in  the  wide  other  foundation, 

diversity  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  "  It  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 

discussed,  there  is  some  practical  diffi-  case  at  bar  falls  within  the  rule.    It  is 

culty  in  its  application,  and  perhaps  enough  that  the  facts  were  in  dispute; 

some  apparent  conflict  in  the  decisions  there  certainly  was  evidence  tending 

upon  die  subject.     Thus,  upon  this  to  show  that  there  were  no  lights  at 

subject  of  negligence,  it  has  been  held  the  opening  where  the  plaintiff  fell ; 

as  matter  of  law,  that  an  attempt  to  and  whether  there  were  any  lights  in 

cross  a  railroad  train  by  going  be-  the  neighborhood,  and  if  so,  how  near, 

tween  two  cars  in  motion  (Gahagan  v.  and  where,  and  whether  they  were 

Boston  &  Lowell  Railroad  Co.  1  Al-  sufficient  to  reach  the  spot  where  she 

len,  187);  leaving  a  train  of  cars  after  fell,  were  all  matters  in  controversy, 

it  had  started  (Lucas  v.  Taunton  &  upon  which  the  jury  alone  could  de- 

New  Bedford  Railroad  Co.  6   Gray,  cide.     Whether    they   have   judged 

64)  ;  leaping  from  a  train  while  in  mo-  correctly  as  to  the  weight  and  suffi- 

tion«(Gavett  v.  Manchester  &  Law-  ciency  of    the    evidence  is  not  the 

rence   Railroad  Co.   16  Gray,  &01)  ;  question  submitted  for  our  determina- 

crossing  a  railroad  track  in  front  of  tion." 

an  approaching  train  without  looking  In  W.  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  McEl- 
up  (Butterfleld  v.  Western  Railroad  wee,  67  Fa.  St. SI 5,  Williams,  J.,  said: 
Co.  10  Allen,  5S2;  Wilds  v.  Hudson  <<It  is  always  a  question  for  the  jury. 
River  Railroad  Co.  24  N.  Y.  430)  ;  if  when  the  measure  of  duty  is  ordinary 
without  any  reasonable  excuse,  are  and  reasonable  care.  In  such  cases 
facts  upon  which  the  jury  should  be  the  standard  of  duty  is  not  fixed  but 
told  that  they  cannot  find  that  the  variable.  Under  somd  circumstances 
party  so  conducting  was  in  the  exer-  a  higher  degree  of  care  is  demanded 
cise  of  due  and  reasonable  care.  But  than  under  others.  And  when  the 
in  all  of  these  cases  there  was  no  dis-  standard  shifts  with  the  circumstances 
pute  about  the  facts ;  nothing  ma-  of  the  case,  it  is  in  its  very  nature  in- 
terial  was  left  in  doubt;  there  was  no  capable  of  being  determined  as  mat- 
question  as  to  the  credibility  of  wit-  ter  of  law,  and  must  be  submitted  to 
nesses ;  and  nothing  was  left  to  be  in-  the  jury  to  determine  what  it  is,  and 
ferred  in  the  way  of  explanation  or  whether  it  has  been  complied  with, 
excuse.  In  such  cases,  the  court  may  But  when  the  standard  is  fixed,  when 
properly  decide  that  no  case  is  proved  the  measure  of  duty  is  defined  by  the 
which  could  in  law  support  a  verdict  law,  and  is  the  same  under  all  circum- 
for  a  plaintiff,  and  that  the  testimony  stances,  its  omission  is  negligence,  and 
furnishes  nothing  for  the  considera-  may  be  so  declared   by   the   court. 
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eyidence  of  the  existence  of  such  negligence,  and  the  mere  hap- 
pening of  an  accident  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  be  left  to  the 

And  so,  when  there  is  such  an  ob-  primd  facie  the  measure  of  dams^s. 
yious  disregard  of  duty  and  safety  as  The  court  of  errors  held  that  this  was 
amounts  to  misconduct,  the  court  may  error ;  that  the  jury  should  have  been 
declare  it  to  be  negligence  as  matter  told  to  find  only  such  damages  as  they 
of  law.  But  where  the  measure  of  belieyed  from  the  evidence  probable 
duty  is  not  unvarying,  where  a  higher  that  the  plaintiff  might  have  sustained 
degree  of  care  is  demanded  under  firom  the  neglect  to  present  the  draft 
some  circumstances  than  under  oth-  in  due  season  (page  330).  The  case 
ers ;  where  both  the  duty  and  the  ex-  of  Blot  v,  Boiceau  presents  the  same 
tent  of  its  performance  are  to  be  as-  principle.  The  plaintiff  consigned 
certained  as  facts,  a  jury  alone  can  merchandise  to  the  defendants  for 
determine  what  is  negligence,  and  sale,  and  limited  them  as  to  the  price 
whether  it  has  been  proved.  *  McGully  at  which  they  should  sell.  Having 
V.  Clark  &  Thaw,  4  Wright,  399;  Cit-  proved  these  facts,  the  plaintiff  rested 
izens'  Ins.  Co.  v.  Marsh,  5  Ibid.  386 ;  his  case.  The  defendants  offered  to 
North  Penna.  Railroad  Co.  v.  Heil-  prove  that  the  value  of  the  articles  was 
man,  13  Ibid.  60  ;  Pittsburg  &  Con-  obtained,  and  that  they  could  not  have 
nellsville  Railroad  Co.  v.  McClurg,  6  been  sold  at  a  higher  price  up  to  the 
P.  F.  Smith,  295  ;  Glassey  v.  Heston-  *i™«  of  the  trial  This  evidence  was 
ville,  -fitc.  Passenger  Railway  Co.  7  excluded.  On  appeal,  this  was  held 
Ibid.  172;  Penna.  Railroad  Co.  v.  erroneous ;  that  it  was  competent  for 
Bamett,  9  Ibid.  269;  Johnson  v.  the  factor  to  show  that  the  goods  were 
Bruner,  11  Ibid.  58."  worth  no  more,  down  to  the  time  of 

In  Morange  v.  Mix,  44  N.  Y.  822,  ^e  trial,  than  the  price  at  which  they 
Leonard,  C,  said:  "  The  defendant's  ^«*  "o^^t  ^^^  jpnmd  facie ,  the  in- 
counsel  refers  to  several  cases  which  ^o^^e  price  was  the  actual  value,  and 
hold  that  an  agent  is  responsible  only  ^  ^^  other  evidence  had  been  offered 
for  the  actual  dami^es  sustained  by  t^e  plaintiff  should  have  recovered 
his  principal.  He  assumes,  however,  according  to  his  claim  (page  84). 
that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  The  other  case  of  Walrod  v.  Ball  b  to 
the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  his  remedy  the  same  effect  The  defendant,  who 
on  the  covenants  of  the  deed  was  not  undertook  to  collect  a  written  obliga- 
available.  The  cases  cited  by  him  are  tion  for  the  plaintiff,  said,  when  he 
to  the  contrary  effect.  Allen  v.  Suy-  received  it,  that  he  presumed  the 
dam,  20  Wend.  321 ;  Blot  v,  Boiceau,  maker  was  good.  Held,  that  was 
3  Comst.  78 ;  Walrod  v.  Ball,  9  Barb,  primd  fide  evidence  that  the  maker 
271.  The  case  of  Allen  v.  Suydam  was  good  for  the  whole  amount,  and 
was  an  action  for  negligence  in  pre-  that  the  defendant  was  liable  for  neg- 
senting  a  draft  for  acceptance.  It  ap-  ligence  in  not  attempting  to  collect ; 
peared  that  the  bill  would  not  have  that  the  anus  was  on  the  defendant  to 
been  accepted  if  it  had  been  presented  show  it,  if  the  maker  was  insolvent,  as 
in  season,  and  that  the  drawer  had  that  was  his  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
failed,  and  probably  would  not  have  prosecute.  If  the  cases  cited  by  the 
paid  it  had  it  been  protested  in  due  defendant  aro  analogous  at  all,  they 
season.  The  judge  instructed  the  fail  to  maintain  his  position.  There 
jury  that  the  amount  of  the  draft  was    was  no   evidence    that   the   remedy 
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jary.^    The  same  rule,  as  has  abready  been  shown  in  the  discos- 
sion  of  cases  of  collision  with  persons  crossing  railroads  and  with 

against  Lichtenstein  on  the  covenants  of  the  plaintiff  to  have  the  question 
of  his  deed  was  avulable.  It  was  the  submitted  to  the  jury,  whose  decision 
duty  of  the  defendant  to  prove  that  is  conclusive  in  this  court  It  was  said 
the  plaintiff  had  sustained  no  damages,  that  in  cases  so  near  the  border  line 
or  that  he  had  another  sufficient  rem-  between  fact  and  law  that  nice  dia- 
edy  to  which  he  ought  to  resort,  before  crimination  is  required  to  determine 
he  could  claim  a  verdict  on  that  ground,  to  which  side  it  belongs;  where  the 
The  exception  does  not  point  direcUj  verdict  of  the  jury  has  been  sustained 
to  the  ground  now  urged.  The  judge  by  the  general  term,  this  court  will 
may  have  supposed,  from  the  excep-  presume  in  favor  of  the  judgment  that 
tion  to  the  portion  of  his  charge  con-  the  questions  were  properly  submitted 
taining  two  propositions,  as  to  the  to  the  jury,  and  will  require  the  party 
measure  of  damages  (the  principal  alleging  error  to  show  it  with  reason- 
sum  paid,  and  the  interest),  that  coun-  able  certainty.  Hackford  v,  N.  T.  C. 
sel  objected  to  the  rule  as  to  interest  &  H.  B.  R.  Co.  58  N.  Y.  654. 
The  exception  should  state  specifically  In  R.  B.  v.  Stout,  1 7  Wall.  659,  it 
the  grounds  upon  which  it  rests,  unless  was  said  by  Hunt,  J. :  '^  It  is  true,  in 
it  is  distinctly  and  readily  apparent  many  cases,  that  where  the  facts  are 
from  the  subject  referred  to.  AlUiongh  undisputed  the  effect  of  them  is  for  the 
defectively  taken  in  this  respect,  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  not  for  the 

exception  is  bad  on  the  merits "  decision  of  the  jury.    This  is  true  in 

So  it  has  been  held  in  New  York,  that  class  of  cases  where  the  existence 
that  where  in  an  action  against  a  rail-  of  such  facts  come  in  question  rather 
road  corporation,  to  recover  damages  than  where  deductions  or  inferences 
for  injuries  received  at  a  railroad  cross-  are  to  be  made  from  the  facts.  If  a 
ing  by  a  traveller  on  the  highway,  by  deed  be  given  in  evidence,  a  contract 
the  conceded  or  undisputed  facts  some  proven,  or  its  breach  testified  to,  the 
act  or  omission  is  established  on  the  existence  of  such  deed,  contract,  or 
part  of  the  person  injured,*  which  of  breach,  there  being  nothing  in  deroga- 
itself  constitutes  negligence,  it  is  the  tion  of  the  evidence,  is  no  doubt  to  be 
duty  of  t)ie  court  to  nonsuit  the  plain-  ruled  as  a  question  of  law.  If  a  sane 
tiff,  and  a  refusal  to  do  so  is  error  at  man  voluntarily  throws  himself  in  con- 
law.  But  if  the  fact  depends  upon  tact  frith  a  passing  engine,  there  be- 
the  credibility  of  witnesses,  or  upon  ing  nothing  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  cir-  this  action,  it  may  be  ruled  as  a  matter 
cnmstances  proved,  about  which  honest  of  law  that  the  injury  to  him  resulted 
men  might  differ,  then  it  is  the  right  from  his  own  fiiult,  and  that  no  action 


^  Scott  V.  London  &   St.  Cath.  R.  899 ;  Batchelder  v.  Heagan,  16  Shep* 

Docks,  d   H.    &  C.  596;    Losee  v.  32;  McGinity  v.  Mayor,  5  Duer,  674; 

Buchanan,  51  N.  Y.  476 ;  Hammack  Chicago  v.  Mayor,  18  111.  849 ;  Glid- 

V.  White,  11  Com.  B.  N.  S.  588;  81  L.  don  v.  McKinstvy,  28  Alab.  408.     As 

J.  C.  P.  129;  Toomey  v.  London  &  to  burden  of  proof  in  actions  for  neg^ 

Brighton  Railway  Co.  8  Com.  B.  N.  ligent  communication  of  fire,  see  infra, 

S.  146  ;  Morgan  v.  Sim,  11  Moore  F.  §  867,  870.    In  railway  collision  with 

C.  812 ;  McCully  v.  Clarke,  40  Fenn.  cattle,  f  899. 
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stock,  obtains  in  this  country.^  **  No  one,"  says  Jndge  Field,  in 
1872,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  *^  is  responsible 

can  be  sustained  by  him  or  his  represen-  conclusion.  This  ayerage  jadgment 
tatives.  So  if  a  coach  driyer  intention-  thus  given  it  is  the  great  effort  of  the 
ally  drives  within  a  few  inches  of  a  pre-  law  to  obtain.  It  is  assumed  that 
cipice,  and  an  accident  happens,  neg-  twelve  men  know  more  of  the  common 
ligence  may  be  ruled  as  a  question  of  affairs  of  life  than  does  one  man ;  that 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  they  can  draw  wiser  and  safer  con- 
placed  a  suitable  distance  between  his  elusions  from  admitted  facts  thus  oc- 
coach  and  the  precipice,  but  by  the  curring  than  can  a  single  judge, 
breaking  of  a  rein  or  an  axle,  which  «<  In  no  clase  of  cases  can  this  prao- 
oould  not  have  been  anticipated,  an  tical  experience  be  more  wisely  ap- 
injury  occurred,  it  might  be  ruled  as  a  plied  than  in  that  we  are  considering 
question  of  law  that  there  was  no  neg-  We  find,  accordingly,  although  not 
ligence  and  no  liability.  But  these  are  uniform  or  harmonious,  that  the  an- 
extreme  cases.  The  range  between  thorities  justify  us  in  holding,  in  the 
them  is  almost  infinite  in  variety  and  case  before  us,  that  although  the  facts 
extent.  It  is  in  relation  to  these  in-  are  undisputed,  it  is  for  the  jury  and 
termediate  cases  that  the  opposite  rule  not  for  the  judge  to  determine  whether 
prevails.  Upon  the  facts  proven  in  proper  care  was  given,  or  whether 
such  cases,  it  is  a  matter  of  judgment  they  establish  negligence, 
and  discretion,  of  sound  inference,  ''In  Bedfield  on  the  Law  of  Rail- 
what  is  the  deduction  to  be  drawn  ways  (vol  2,  p.  281),  it  is  said :  '  And 
from  the  undisputed  facts.  Certain  what  Ib  proper  care  will  often  be  a 
fiicts  we  may  suppose  to  be  clearly  question  of  law,  where  there  is  no  con- 
established,  from  which  one  sensi-  tooversy  about  the  facts.  But  ordi- 
ble,  impartial  man  would  infer  that  narify,  we  apprehend,  where  there  is 
proper  care  had  not  been  used,  and  any  testimony  to  show  negligence,  it 
that  negligence  existed ;  another  man  is  a  question  for  the  jury.'  Quimby 
equally  sensible  and  equally  impar-  «.  Vermont  Central  Railroad,  2S  Ver- 
ttal  would  infer  that  proper  care  had  mont,  887 ;  Pfau  v.  Beynolds,  58  Illi- 
been  used,  and  that  there  was  no  neg^  nois,  212;  Patterson  v.  Wallace,  1 
ligence.  It  is  this  class  of  cases  and  McQueen's  House  of  Lords  Cases, 
those  akin  to  it  that  the  law  commits  748. 

to  the  decision  of  a  jury.     Twelve  ''In  Patterson  v.  Wallace  (McQueen's 

men  of  the  average  of  the  community,  House  of  Lords  Cases,  748)  there  was 

comprising  men  of  education  and  men  no  controversy  about   the  facts,  but 

of  little  education,  men  of  learning  and  only  a  question  whether  certain  facts 

men  whose  learning  consists  only  in  proved  established  negligence  on  the 

what  they  have  themselves  seen  and  one  side,  or  rashness  on  the  other, 

heard,  the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  The  jndge  at  the  trial  withdrew  the 

the  farmer,  the  laborer;  these  sit  to-  ease  from  the  jury,  but  it  was  held  in 

gether,  consult,  apply  their  separate  the  house  of  lords  to  be  a  pure  ques- 

experience  of  the  affairs  of  life  to  the  tion  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and  the  judg- 

ftcts  proven,  and  draw  a  unanimous  ment  was  reversed. 

^  Comstock  V.  Des  Moines  R.  R.  82  18  Nev.  110  ;  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  v.  Fits- 
Iowa,  876 ;  Walsh  v.  Yirg.  &  T.  R.  R.  patrick,  86  Md.  82. 
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for  injuries  resulting  from  unavoidable  accident,  when  engaged 
in  a  lawful  business.  A  party  charging  negligence  as  a  ground 
of  action  must  prove  it.  He  must  show  that  the  defendant,  by 
his  act  or  by  his  omission,  has  violated  some  dufcy  imposed  on 
him,  which  has  caused  the  injury  complained  of.''  ^  But  the 
very  nature  of  the  accident  may  of  itself,  and  through  the  pre- 
sumptions it  carries,  supply  the  requisite  proof.  ^ 

''In  Mangam  v.  Brooklyn  Railroad  ^  Parrott  v.  Wells,  15  Wal.  524. 
(SB  New  York  (11  Tiffany),  465),  the  *  Addison,  Torts,  1870,  p.  17,  866, 
facts  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the  400 ;  Czech  v.  Gen.  St.  Nav.  Co.,  L. 
child  injured,  the  manner  in  which  it  R.  3  C.  P.  120;  Templeman  v.  Hay- 
was  guarded,  and  how  it  escaped  from  don,  12  Com.  B.  507. 
those  having  it  in  charge,  were  undis-  "  The  same  rule,"  says  Earl,  C.  (in 
puted.  The  judge  at  the  trial  ordered  Losee  v.  Buchanan,  51  N.  T.  476), 
a  nonsuit,  holding  that  these  facts  es-  **  applies  to  injuries  to  the  person.  No 
tablished  negligence  in  those  haying  one  in  such  a  case  is  made  liable  with- 
the  custody  of  the  child.  The  court  of  out  some  fault  or  negligence  on  his 
appeals  of  the  State  of  New  York  held  part,  however  serious  the  injury  may 
that  the  case  should  have  been  sub-  be  which  he  may  accidentally  cause; 
mitted  to  the  jury,  and  set  aside  the  and  there  can  be  no  reason  for  hold- 
nonsuit.  In  Detroit  &  W.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  ing  one  liable  for  accidental  injuries 
Van  Steinberg  (1 7  Michigan,  99),  the  to  property  when  he  is  exempt  from  lia- 
cases  are  largely  examined,  and  the  bilities  for  such  injuries  to  the  person, 
rule  laid  down,  that  when  the  facts  are  It  is  settled  in  numerous  cases  that 
disputed,  or  when  they  are  not  dis-  if  one  driving  along  a  highway  acci- 
puted  but  different  minds  might  hon-  dentally  injures  another,  he  is  not  lia- 
estly  draw  different  conclusions  from  ble  without  proof  of  negligence.  Cen- 
them,  the  case  must  be  left  to  the  jury  ter  v.  Finney,  1 7  Barb.  94 ;  Hammock 
for  their  determination.  ....  It  has  ,  v.  White,  103  £ng.  Com.  Law,  587. 
been  already  shown  that  the  facts  "  In  Hussey  v.  Dunlap  (Lalor's  Sup- 
proved  justified  the  jury  in  finding  plement,  193),  the  action  was  for 
that  the  defendant  was  guilty  of  neg^  throwing  a  stone  at  the  plaintiff's 
ligence,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  daughter  and  putting  out  her  eye.  It 
was  properly  left  to  the  jury  to  de-  did  not  appear  that  the  injury  was  in- 
termine  that  point."  flicted  by  design  or  carelessness,  but  it 

'^  See,  among  other  cases  cited,  the  did  not  appear  that  it  was  accidental, 
following :  Carsly  v.  White,  21  Pick-  and  the  court  held  that  the  plaintiff 
ering,  256;  Rindge  v.  Inhabitants  of  could  not  recover,  laying  down  the 
Coleraine,  11  Gray,  157;  Langhoff  v.  broad  rule,  that  no  liability  results 
Milwaukee  &  P.  D.  C.  19  Wisconsin,  from  the  commission  of  an  act  arising 
497 ;  Macon  &  Western  Railroad  v.  Da-  from  inevitable  accident,  or  which  or- 
ris, 13  Georgia,  68;  Renwick  v.  New  dinary  human  care  and  foresight  could 
York  Central  Railroad,  36  New  York,  not  guard  agidnsU  In  Dygert  v,  Brad- 
132."  ley  (8  Wend.  469),  the  action  was  for 

See  also,  to  same  effect,  Gillespie  v.  running  one  boat  against  another  in 

City,  54  N.  Y.  468 ;   City  v.  Hilde-  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  court  held, 

brand,  61  111.  155.  that  if  the  injury  was  occasioned  by 
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§  422.  As  against  bailees^  after  proof  of  loss^  burden  is  on  de- 
fendant, —  As  will  be  hereafter  seen,^  this  is  the  prevalent  opin- 
ion in  suits  against  passenger  carriers  for  injuries  to  passengers.^ 
And  the  same  rule  applies  a  fortiori  to  an  action  of  contract 
against  a  common  carrier  for  a  failure  to  perform  his  ordinary 
undertaking  of  transportation ;  in  which  case  the  burden  is  on 
him  to  prove  that  he  failed  to  perform  it  from  a  cause  which 
relieved  him  from  liability.'  Hence  the  breakage  of  goods  in  the 
hands  of  a  carrier  makes  out  a  primd  fade  case  of  negligence.^ 

nnavoidable  accident,  no  action  would  arising   therefrom.'      So,    too,    con- 
lie  for  it;  but  if  any  blame  was  im-  trary  to  what  was  held  in  an  early 
putable  to  the  defendant,  he  would  be  English  case,  if  one  raise  a  stick  in 
liable.     In  Brown  v.  Kendall  (6  Cush-  self-defence  to  defend  himself  against 
ing,  292),  the  defendant  having  inter-  an  assault,  and  accidentally  hit  a  third 
fered  to  part  his  dog  and  the  plain-  person,  he  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
tiff's,  which  were  fighting,  in  raising  made  liable  for  the  injury  thus,  with- 
his  stick  for  that  purpose,  accidentally  out  fault  or  negligence,  inflicted." 
struck  the  plaintiff  and.  severely  in-  At  the  trial  of  an  indictment  of  a 
jured  him ;  it  was  held  that  he  was  railroad  corporation,  on  the  Mass.  Gen. 
not  liable.     In  writing  the  opinion  of  Sts.  c.  68,  §  97,  for  causing  the  death 
the  court.  Chief  Justice  Shaw  says :  of   a  passenger  by  gross  negligence 
'  It  is  frequently  stated  by  judges  that  of  their  servants,  all  the  facts  were 
where  one  receives  injury  from  the  agreed,   and    it    appeared  upon  the 
direct  act  of  another,  trespass  will  lie.  statement  of  them  Uiat  the  passenger 
But  we  think  this  is  said  in  reference  was  killed  in  a  collision  of  a  train  with 
to  the  question  whether  trespass  and  a  hand-car,  which  the  track-master 
not  case  will  lie,  assuming  that  the  suffered  to  be  on  the  track  through  a 
facts  are  such  that  some  action  will  •  mistake  in  time,  occasioned  by  his 
lie.    These  dicta  are  no  authority,  we  failure  to  observe  correctly  the  hour 
think,  for  holding  that  damage  re-  indicated  by  his  watch.    Held,  that 
ceived  by  a  direct  act  of  force  from  the  defendants  had  no  ground  of  ex- 
another  will  be  sufficient  to  maintain  ception  to  the  refusal  of  a  request  for 
an  action  of  trespass,  whether  the  act  a  ruling  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
was  lawful  or  unlawful,  and  neither  negligence,  and  to  the  submission  of 
wilful,  intentional,  or  careless.'     *  We  tbat  question  to  the  jury.    Com.  v.  Vt. 
think,  as  the  result  of  all  the  authori-  &  Mass.  R.  R  Co.  108  Mass.  7. 
ties,  that  the  rule  is  that  the  plaintiff  ^  Infra,  §  661. 
must  come  prepared  with  evidence  to  *  In  suits  against  warehousemen,  see 
■how  that  the  intention  was  unlawful,  infra,  §  593. 

or  that  the  defendant  was  in  fatdt;  •  Lewis  v.  Smith,  107  Mass.  834  ; 

for  if  the  injury  was  unavoidable,  and  Adams  Ex.  Co.  r.  Stettaners,  61  HI. 

the  conduct  of  the  defendant  was  free  184. 

from  blame,  he  will  not  be  held  liable.  *  Ketchum  v.  Merch.  Un.  Ex.  52 

If,  in  the  prevention  of  a  lawfhl  act,  a  Mo.  890;  Steele  v.  Townsend,  87  Ala. 

casualty,  purely  accidental,  arises,  no  247  ;  Graham  v.  Davis,  4  Ohio  St. 

action  can  be  supported  for  an  injury  868.    When  both  a  railway  itself,  and 
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Where,  however,  the  plaintiff's  ease  indicates  a  peril  of  naviga- 

the  carriages  in  which  the  passengers  thej  could  not  be  separated  in  time* 
are  conveyed,  are  under  the  exclusive  It  was  surmised  by  one  of  the  wit- 
control  of  the  company,  the  very  fact  senses,  that  it  must  have  got  into  that 
of  a  train's  running  off  the  line  b  shape  by  going  around  a  curve.  Even 
prima  facie  proof  of  negligence  on  the  admitting  this  to  be  so,  the  important 
part  of  such  company  or  its  officers,  question  remains  unanswered,  and 
and  sufficient  to  throw  upon  them  the  which  it  was  incumbent  on  the  car- 
burden  of  explaining  how  it  hap-  riers  to  answer,  when  did  this  occur  ? 
pened,  and  of  showing  that  it  occurred  Had  it  been  shown  to  have  happened 
without  any  fault  or  neglect  on  their  during  the  course  of  the  same  trip  in 
part.  Carpue  v.  London  &  B.  R.  R.  which  the  fire  took  place,  and  that  it 
6  Q.  B.  751.  See  also  Cotton  v.  Wood,  was  not  known  to  or  discovered  by 
8  Com.  B.  N.  S.  668 ;  29  L.  J.  C.  P.  the  carriers  or  their  servants  in  time 
8SS;  Toomeyv.  The  London,  Brighton  to  be  remedied,  then,  indeed,  there 
&  South  Coast  Railway  Co.  8  Com.  might  have  been  a  question  of  negli- 
B.  N.  S.  146 ;  27  L.  T.  C.  P.  89.  gence  for  the  jury.  But  without  any 
In  Empire  Trans.  Co.  v,  Wamsutta  evidence  as  to  this  point,  there  was 
Oil  Co.  63  Pa.  St  Sharswood,  J.,  nothing  for  them  but  that  which  was 
said:  **  But  it  is  said  that  the  onui  in  submitted,  whether  the  coupling  of  the 
this  case  was  on  the  plaintiffs  below,  car  was  defective,  and  that  defect  con- 
to  show  that  the  defect  of  the  coupling  tributed  to  produce  the  loss." 
arose  from  the  negligence  or  want  of  Although  in  an  action  against  a 
care  of  the  defendants.  We  think  bailee  for  loss  or  damage  to  goods  by 
not.  When  the  carriage  is  proved  to  accident,  the  burden  of  proof  of  negli- 
have  been  defective  at  the  time  of  the  gence  rests  upon  the  pUdntiff,  yet  the 
iigury,  and  that  the  defect  contributed  nature  of  the  accident  itself  may  afford 
to  the  loss,  the  onus  is  then  necessarily  primd  facie  proof  of  negligence.  If  it 
shifted  to  the  carrier.  He  must  rebut  is  one  which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
it  by  evidence  that  the  defect  arose,  events,  would  not  have  happened  but 
not  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  ve-  for  the  want  of  proper  care  on  the  part 
hide,  into  which  the  goods  were  of  the  bailee,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him 
loaded,  but  from,  some  subsequent  ac-  to  show  that  he  took  proper  precau- 
cident  beyond  his  control.  This  puts  tions ;  and  his  failure  to  furnish  this 
the  burden  where  it  ought  most  prop-  proof,  which,  if  it  existed,  would  have 
erly  to  rest.  The  carrier  ought  to  be  been  in  his  power,  may  subject  him  to 
able  to  show,  with  ease,  by  his  ser-  the  inference  that  such  precautions 
▼ants,  that  the  vehicle  was  inspected  were  omitted.  Russell  Man.  Co.  v. 
before  the  commencement  of  the  trip.  New  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  R.  50  N.  Y.  121. 
and  everything  found  to  be  in  good  Burdenof  proof  in  suit  againgthaUet. 
order.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for  —  The  following  extracts  from  Judge 
the  plaintiffs  to  prove  the  contrary,  —  Bennett^s  edition  of  Story  on  Bail- 
that  it  had  not  been  examined,  or  that  ments,  §  410,  contains  some  valuable 
it  was  in  bad  order  when  it  started,  suggestions  on  this  topic :  — 
On  the  trial  of  this  case,  in  the  court  "  The  question  may  here  arise,  as  in 
below,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  many  other  cases  of  bailments*  on 
when,  or  how,  the  links  of  the  coupling  whom  lies  the  burden  of  proof  of  neg- 
of  the  cars  became  jammed,  so  that  ligence^  or  of  repelling  it    Antei  § 
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tion,  or  casus  within  the  exception  of  a  bill  of  lading,  or  a  case 

212,213,278,889.    With  certain  ex-  attention  of  the  learned  reader.  Flatt 
ceptions,  which  will  hereafter  be  taken  v.  Hibbard,  7  Cowen,  497,  500,  note 
notice  of,  as  to  innkeepers  and  com-  (a);  Harris  v.  Packwood,  8  Taunt, 
mon  carriers  (5  Term  R.  276 ;  Jones  264 ;  Marsh  v.  Home,  6  Bam.  &  Cress, 
on  Bailments,  96),  it  wonld  seem  that  822;  Anon.  2  Salk.  654 ;  Schmidt  v. 
the  burden  of  proof  of  negligence  is  Blood,   9  Wend.  268 ;    Beardslee  v. 
on  the  bailor;  and  proof  merely  of  the  Richardson,  11  Wend.  25;  Tompkins 
loss  is  not  sufficient  to  put  the  bailee  o.  Saltmarsh,  14  Serg.  &  Rawle,  275 ; 
on  his  defence.    1  Bell  Comm.  §889,  Beckman  v.   Shouse,  5  Rawle,  179; 
4th  edit. ;  1  Bell  Comm.  p.  454,  5th  Clark  v.  Spence,  10  Watts,  385 ;  Ante, 
edit.;  2  Kent  Comm.  Lect.  40,  p.  587  § 212,  213,  278, 889;  Post, §  454,  529;  2 
4th  edit.     See  Adams  v.  Carlisle,  21  Kent  Comm.  Lect  40,  p.  587,4th  edit. 
Pick.  146  ;  Carsley  v.  White,  21  Pick.  "  §  410  a.   Perhaps  the  discrepancy 
254,  255 ;  Brind  v.  Dale,  8  Carr.  &  in  the  authorities  cited  in  the  preced- 
Payne,  207,  212;   S.  C.  2  Mood.  &  ing  section,  and  many  others,  decided 
Rob.  80 ;  Foote  v.  Storrs,  2  Barbour,  since,  may  be  in  part  reconciled  by  the 
826,  ovenruling  Piatt  v.  Hibbard,   7  fact  that  the  phrase  <  burden  of  proof 
Cowen,  497.    See  also  Harrington  v.  is  often  used  in  a  vague  and  inaccurate 
Snyder,  3  Barbour,  880 ;  Browne  o.  sense.    Properly  understood,  it  seems 
Johnson,  29  Texas,  48 ;  Post,  §  454,  to  be  clear  that  the  burden  of  p;roof 
529.    This  has  been  ruled  in  a  case  must  always  be  upon  the  plaintiff  to 
against  a  depositary  for  hire,  where  make  out  all  the  facts  upon  which  his 
the  goods  bailed  were  stolen  by  his  case  rests;  and  as  negligence  is  the 
senrants.    Finucane  v.  Small,  1  Esp.  foundation  of  the  action  between  bailor 
315.     And  see  Butt  v.  Great  Western  and  bailee,  that  the  duty  of  proving 
Railway  Co.  7  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  448 ;  such  negligence  is  on  the  former  rather 
11  C.  B.  140.    And  also  in  the  case  than  that  of  disproving  it  on  the  latter, 
of  a  horse  hired  and  injured  during  That  the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  in 
the  term  of  the  bailment,  where  posi-  other  cases  founded  on  negligence  is 
tive  proof  was  required  on  the  part  of  now  quite  generally  agreed.    Tourtel- 
the  owner  to  sustain  his  action.   Coop-  lot  v,  Rosebrook,  11  Met.  460;  Rob- 
er  V.  Barton,  8  Camp.  5,  note ;  New-  inson  v.  Fitchburg  &  Worcester  Rail- 
ton  0.  Pope,  1  Cowen,  109  ;  1  Bell  road,  7  Gray,  92 ;  Tobin  v,  Murison, 
Comm.  §  389, 4th  edit. ;  1  Bell  Comm.  9  Jur.  907 ;  5  Moore  P.  C.  110 ;  Ham- 
p.  454,  5th  edit     But  in  a  recent  mack  v.  White,  11  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  588 
case,  where  the  bailee  returned  the  (1862);  Cox  v.  Bunidge,  13  Ibid.  480 
horse  in  an  injured  condition,  and  gave  (1863) ;  Welfare  v.  London  &  Brigh- 
no  explanaiian  how  the  injury  occurred,  ton  Railway  Co.  Law  Rep.  4  Q.  B. 
the  burden  of  proof  was  held  to  be  693  (1869).    And  does  not  the  same 
upon  him,  to  show  that  there  was  no  rule  apply  to  actions  between  bailor 
negligence.     Logan  v.  Matthews,  6  and  bailee?    Negligence  is  the  gist  of 
Barr,  417.    And  see  Bush  v.  Miller,  such  actions,  and  without  it  no  cause 
18  Barbour,  481 ;  Cummins  v.  Wood,  of  action  exists. 
44  Illinois,  416.  «  Negligence  is  no  more  to  be  pre- 
**  There  seem,  however,  to  be  some  sumed  in  such  cases  than  in  any  other, 
discrepancies  in  the  authorities  on  this  Tobin  v.  Murison,  9  Jur.  907. 
subject,  which  may  properly  invite  the  **  Still  farther,  mere  proof  of  loss  or 
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otherwise  amounting,  if  proyed,  to  a  defence,  then  the  plaintiff  is 

ujury  to  goods  while  in  the  hands  of  Texas,  40 ;  Cross  v.  Brown,  41  N.  H. 
a  bailee  does  not,  T^tfr  se,  prove  negli-  288;  Am.  Law  Review,  Jan.  1871. 
gence  in  him.  It  may  do  so,  or  may  But  see  Brown  v.  Waterman,  10  Cush. 
not,  according  to  the  attending  cir»  117;  Lichtenhein  v.  Boston  Sc  Prov. 
cumstances;  but  it  is  the  circum-  Railroad,  11  Cush.  70;  McDaniels  v, 
stances  which  show  the  negligence,  Robinson,  26  Vt  SI 6)." 
not  the  mere  loss  or  absence  of  the  And  again,  at  §  454  :  •— 
property.  Evidence,  therefore,  that  « In  respect  to  depositaries  for  hire, 
the  goods  are  missing,  that  they  are  there  seem  to  be  some  discrepancies 
not  on  hand  when  called  for,  does  in  the  authorities,  whether  the  ontu 
not,  in  and  of  itself,  establish  negli-  probandi  of  negligence  lies  on  the 
gence  in  the  bailee.  See  Gilbart  v.  plaintiff,  or  of  exculpation  on  the  de- 
Dale,  5  Ad.  &  El.  543  (1836)  ;  Mid-  fendant,  in  a  suit  brought  for  the  loss, 
land  Railway  Co.  v.  Bromley,  83  Eng.  In  England  the  former  rule  is  main- 
Law  &Eq.  235;  17  C.B.  872(1865).  tained.  Finucane  t?.  Small,  1  Esp. 
The  bailor  must  show  that  fact  a#rm-  816;  Harris  v.  Pack  wood,  3  Taunt. 
a/tW^,  that  the  bailee  has  done  some-  267;  Marsh  v.  Home,  5  Barn.  & 
thing,  or  omitted  to  do  something,  Cress.  822,  327;  Ante,  §  278,  889,  410, 
which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  or  410  a ;  Post,  529.  But  see  Mackenzie 
omitted.  v.  Cox,  9  Carr.  &  P.  682,  contra.    In 

"  The  question  in  such  cases  prop-  Cass  v.  Boston  &  Lowell  Raiboad  Co. 
erly  is,  whether  the  acts  of  the  bailee,  14  Allen,  448,  it  was  held  that  in  an 
either  of  omission  or  commission,  im-  action  of  contract  against  warehouse- 
properly  led  to,  or  furnished  an  oppor-  men  for  a  failure  to  deliver  goods 
tunity  for  the  loss  of,  or  injury  to  the  upon  demand,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
goods  bailed ;  the  simple  naked  fact  on  them  to  show  that  the  goods  have 
of  the  loss  of  the  property  does  not  been  lost  without  their  fault.  Chief 
itself,  except  as  explained  in  the  light  Justice  Bigelow,  however,  dissented  in 
of  the  surrounding  circumstances,  a  very  able  judgment,  holding  that  in 
create  any  presumption  of  negligence,  actions  on  the  contract,  as  well  as  in 
or  even  make  out  a  primA  facie  case  actions  in  tort,  the  burden  of  proof  is 
against  the  bailee,  calling  upon  him  to  always  on  the  plaintiff  to  offer  some 
explain  how  the  loss  occurred,  and  to  evidence  of  negligence  before  he 
show  affirmatively  on  his  part  that  he  makes  out  a  prima  facie  case.  And 
was  not  in  fault.  Various  dicta  of  this  seems  to  be  the  better  law.  See 
judges  may  be  found  which  seem  to  Barron  v.  Eldridge,  100  Mass.  460; 
militate  with  this  view,  but  most  of  Am.  Law  Rev.  Jan.  1871.  In  Amer- 
them  may  be  explained  by  remem-  ica  an  inclination  of  opinion  has  some- 
bering  the  confusion  which  exists  in  times  been  expressed  the  other  way ; 
the  use  of  the  term.  The  best  con-  yet  perhaps  the  weight  of  authority 
sidered  modem  authorities,  in  which  coincides  with  the  English  rule.  Piatt 
the  question  has  been  most  directly  v,  Hibbard,  7  Cowen,  497,  500.  See 
discussed  and  decided,  support  the  also  Beardslee  v.  Richardson,  11 
view  above  expressed.  Wend.    25;     Schmidt    t;.    Blood,    9 

"See  Lamb  v.  Western  Railroad,  Wend.  268;  Ante,  §  410;  Tompkins 

7  Allen,  95;  Runyan  v.  Caldwell,  7  v.  Saltmarsh,  14   Serg.  &  Rawle,  276; 

Humph.  184;  Brown  t;.  Johnson,  29  Ante,  §  218,  278,  889  ;  Post,  §  529  ; 
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McCarthj  v.  Wolfe,  40  Min.  520 ;  in  the  absence  of  any  tnch  explana- 

Beckman  v.  Shouse,  5    Rawle,  179;  tion,  the  jury  would  have  been  au- 

Clark  o.  Spence,  10  Watts,  585."  Uiorized  to  infer  that  proper  precan- 

In  Russell  Man.  Ca  o.  New  Haven  tkms  for  its  safety  had  not  been  taken. 
Steamb.  Co.  50  N.  Y.  121,  the  qiies*  Whether  due  caution  required  that 
tion  of  the  burden  of  proo^  in  actions  the  wharf  should  be  furnished  with 
against  warehousemen,  is  thus  satia-  the  means  of  extinguishing  fire,  at 
faetorily  discussed  by  Bapallo^  J. :  that  a  watchman  should  be  kept  there 
.  •  •  .  ^  The  wharf  upon  which  the  during  the  night,  were  questions  for 
fire  occurred  and  the  goods  were  the  jury,  dependent  upon  the  circum- 
placed,  appears  to  have  been  in  the  stances  of  danger  which  may  have  sur- 
occupation  of  the  defendant;  a  large  rounded  the  premises.  The  plaintifTs 
quantity  of  goods  besides  the  plain-  evidence  of  the  absence  of  the  means 
tiff's  were  upon  it  at  the  time  of  the  of  extinguishing  fire  was  not  of  the 
fire,  and  were  destroyed.  It  was  about  meet  satisfactory  character;  but  the 
three  hundred  feet  long,  and  provided  defendant,  although  possessing  the 
with  a  gate  through  which  passengers,  best  means  of  proof  upon  the  subject, 
by  the  defendant's  boats^  were  ad-  did  not  controvert  it ;  while  the  fact 
mitted.  The  defisndant's  receiving  of  the  fire  originating  upon  the  de- 
clerk  was  there  until  about  twelve  fendant's  premises,  in  connection  with 
o'clock  on  the  night  in  question*  One  the  fiulure  of  the  defendant  to  oflbr 
of  the  defendant's  boats  left  the  wharf  any  explanation  of  its  origin,  or  even 
with  passengers  at  about  that  time,  to  produce  any  of  the  persons  said  to 
A  police  officer  remained  there  nntil  have  been  left  in  charge,  at  to  show 
a  little  after  midnight,  when  he  left  that  they  performed  their  duty,  or 
the  wharf  in  its  usual  condition,  with  that  any  effort  was  made  to  take  the 
fireight  piled  upon  it  in  proper  order  goods  out  of  the  reach  of  the  fire,  were 
and  a  private  watchman  in  charge  circumstances  from  which  the  jury 
with  some  colored  men.  The  fire  oc-  might  have  drawn  inferences  unfavcMr- 
curred  at  some  time  between  midnight  able  to  the  defendant  on  the  question 
and  three  o'clock,  a.  m.,  but  at  what  of  negligence.  The  natuM  of  an  acci- 
precise  time  does  not  appear.  It  may  dent  may  itself  afford  primd  facie 
be  inferred  from  the  evidence  and  ad-  proof  of  negligence  (Curtis  v,  Boch.  & 
missions  on  the  trial  that  the  fire  Syra.  B.  R.  Co.  18  N.  Y.  584,  544; 
originated  on  the  wharf.  Two  wit-  Story  on  Bailments,  §  888;  5  Exch. 
nesses  testified  that  they  had  tn*  787 ;  8  Hnrlst.  k  Coltm.  596;  18  Pe- 
quently  been  on  the  dock,  but  had  ters,  181;  5  Ad.  &  £1.  747;  11  Pick, 
never  seen  any  apparatus  or  means  106;  2  Camp.  79);  and  we  think,  as 
for  extinguishing  fire  there.  Neither  the  ease  stood,  the  judge  erred  in  not 
the  private  watchman  nor  the  colored  submitting  the  question  of  negligence 
men  were  produced  as  witnesses,  nor  to  the  jury. 

did  it  appear  that  the  watchman  was  **  These  views  do  not  conflict  with 

at  his  post,  or  that  any  person  was  the  case  of  Lamb  o.  The  Camden  8t 

upon  the  wharf  when  the  fire  broke  Amboy  B.  B.  Co.  (46  N.  Y.  271), 

out.  cited  en  the  part  of  the  respondent ; 

**  We  think  that  enough  was  shown  although  the  burden  of  proof  of  negli- 

to  call  i^n  the  defendant  to  explain  gence   in  such  cases  unquestionably 

the  circumstances  attending  the  de-  rests  upon  the  plaintiff,  yet  he  is  not 

stmetion  of  the  property;  and  that,  always  required  to  point  out  the  pr»- 
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bound  to  negative  the  exception,  before  the  defendant  is  tiuown 
on  his  defence.^ 

cise  act  or  onuBUon  in  which  the  negli-  and  a  new  trial  orderedi  with  coats  to 
gence  conaista.  Negligence  may  be  abide  the  event.** 
inferred  from  the  dronmatancea  of  ^  This  point  ia  thus  disposed  of  in 
the  case.  Where  the  accident  is  one  the  svpreme  coat  of  the  United 
which  in  the  ordinary  conrse  of  events  States,  in  Transportation  Co.  o.  Dow- 
wonid  notliaTO  happened  but  lorlhe  ner,  11  WalL  184,  by  Held,  J.: 
want  of  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  ..••*<  A  peril  of  navigation  having 
defendant,  it  is  incumbent  upon  him  been  tbomn  to  exist,  and  to  have  oc- 
to  show  that  he  had  taken  such  pre-  oasioned  the  loss  which  is  the  sabject 
cautions  as  prudence  would  dictate,  of  complaint,  the  defendant  was 
and  hia  failure  to  furnish  the  proof,  prm&faieie  relieved  from  lialnlity,  for 
where,  if  it  existed,  it  would  be  within  the  loss  was  thua  brought  within  the 
his  power,  may  subject  him  to  the  exceptions  of  the  bill  of  lading, 
inference  that  such  precautions  were  There  was  no  presumption,  from  the 
omitted.  In  8oott  v.  London,  &c.  simple  ftct  of  a  loss  occurring  in  tlus 
Dock  Cow  (8  Hurlst.  k  Cohm.  696)  way,  that  there  was  any  negligence 
the  rule  that  the  burden  of  proof  of  on  the  part  of  the  company.  A  pre- 
negligence  in  this  class  of  cases  rests  sumption  of  negligence  frcnn  the  sim- 
upon  the  plaintiff  was  fully  reoog-  pie  oocunence  of  an  accident  seldom 
nixed,  but  the  mie  was  laid  down  arises,  except  where  the  accident  pro- 
thus :  '  If  the  thing  is  shown  to  be  ceeds  from  an  act  of  such  a  character 
under  the  management  of  the  defend-  that,  when  due  care  is  taken  in  its 
ant  or  his  servants,  and  the  aocident  performance,  no  injury  ordinarily  en- 
is  such  as  in  the  ordinary  course  does  sues  fimn  it  in  similar  cases,  or  where 
not  happen  if  those  who  have  the  it  ia  caused  by  the  mismanagement 
management  use  proper  care,  it  af-  or  misconstruction  of  a  thing  over 
fords  reasonable  evidence,  in  the  ab-  which  the  defendant  has  immediate 
aenoe  of  explanation  by  the  defend-  control,  and  for  the  management  or 
ant,  that  the  aocident  arose  from  the  construction  of  which  he  is  responsi- 
want  ef  proper  care.'  The  burden  Ue.  Thus,  In  Scott  o.  The  London 
of  proof  on  the  issue  of  negligence  is  fc  St.  Catharine  Dock  Company  (8 
not  changed  by  tliis  rule.  The  jury  Hurlstone  &  Coltman,  596),  the  plain- 
must  find  affirmatively  that  the  de-  tiff  was  injured  by  bags  of  sugar  fall- 
fendant  was  negUgent ;  and  if,  after  ing  from  a  crane  in  which  they  were 
duly  considering  all  the  evidence,  and  lowered  to  the  ground  from  a  ware- 
all  inferences  proper  to  be  drawn  from  house  by  the  defendant,  and  the  court 
it,  they  are  in  doubt,  the  defendant  is  said,  *  There  must  be  reasonable  evi- 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  dence  of  negligence ;  but  where  the 
He  is  not  required  to  satisfy  the  jury,  thing  is  shown  to  be  under  the  man- 
«iBrmalively,  that  he  was  free  froiin  agesMnt  of  the  defendant  or  his  ser- 
negligence.  That  was  all  that  was  vants,  and  the  accident  is  such  as 
decided  in  the  case  of  Lamb  v.  C.  &  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things  does 
A.  R.  B.  Co.  The  question,  what  not  happen,  if  those  who  have  the 
was  sufficient  pnm&  facie  evidence  of  management  use  proper  care,  it  af- 
negltgence,  was  not  passed  upon.  Ibrds  reasonable  evidence,  in  the  ab- 
**  The  judgment  must  be  reversed,  sence  of  explanation  by  the  defend- 
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§  428.  Oimtribwtory  negligence^  —  burden  on  d^endant  to 
prove. — That  the  plaintiff,  by  his  negligence,  so  contributed  to 
the  injury  as  to  break  the  cansal  connection  between  such  injury 
and  the  defendant's  act  is  a  matter  of  defence,  which,  in  the  or- 
dinary process  of  proof,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  defendant  to  make 
out.     So,  indeed,  has  it  frequently  been  held.^ 

sat,  that  the aoddent  nose  from  want  goods.    Tiie  Utter  are  insuKn;  and, 

of  care."  as  raeli,  when  loss  occurs,  have  to  es- 

So  in  Curtu  o.  The  Eoehester  k  tahlisk  (snpposing  there  he  no  qoali^ 

Syracnse  Bathroad  Company,  18  New  fied  contract)  ea»u»  or  vU  major. 

York,  543,  the  court  of  appeals  of  ^  EaUroad    Co.    v.    Gladmon,    15 

New  York  held  that  the  mare  £ut  Wall.  401;  Oldaeld  o.  N.  Y.  &  HarL 

that  a  passenger  on  a  raUroad  car  was  B.R.SE.D.  Smiai,aff.  14N.Y.810; 

injured  by  the  train  running  off  the  Johnson  0.  Hudson  Biver  R.  B.  20  N. 

switch,  was  not  of  itself,  without  proof  Y.  65  ;  Wilds  v.  Same,  24  N.  Y.  4S0 ; 

of  the  circumstances  under  whidb  the  Wheeler  s.  Westport,  80  Wise.  892; 

accident  occurred,  presumptive  evi-  Strahlendorf  o.  Rosenthal,  80  Wise, 

dence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  676;  Karasieh  0.  Hasbrouc,  29  Wise, 

company.    The  court  **  said  that  oar-  569 ;  Csstello  0.  Laadwehr,  28  Wis. 

riers  of  passengers  ware  not.  insurers,  522. 

and  that  many  injuries  might  occur  to  In  Thompson  0.  The  North  Mia- 
tbose  they  transported  for  which  they  souri  Eaihoadt  51  Mo.  190,  it  was 
were  not  responsible ;  but  as  railroad  ruled  that  in  an  action  against  a  rail- 
companies  were  bound  to  keep  their  road  company,  for  personal  injuries  to 
roads,  carriages,  and  all  apparatus  plaintiff,  the  burden  is  not  on  the 
employed  in  working  them  free  from  plaintiff  to  aver  affirmatively  that  he 
any  defect  which  the  utmost  knowl-  was  at  the  time  exeroising  due  care, 
edge,  skill,  and  vigilance  could  dis-  and  was  himself,  without  negligence, 
cover  or  prevent,  if  it  appeared  that  contributing  to  the  injury.  Negli- 
an  accident  was  caused  by  any  defir  genee  in  the  plaintiff  is  a  mere  defence 
cienoy  in  the  road  itsell^  the  cars,  or  to  be  set  up  by  the  answer,  and  shown 
any  portion  of  the  apparatus  belong-  like  any  other  defiance, 
ing  to  the  company,  and  used  in  con-  Wagner,  Judge,  delivered  the  opin- 
nection  with  its  businem,  a  presump-  ion  of  the  court  :....<<  The  ques- 
tion of  negligence  on  the  parted  those  tion  as  to  burden  of  proof  in  respect 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  every-  to  plaintiff's  freedom  from  negligence, 
thing  was  in  order  immediately  arose,  and  as  to  whether  he  should  make  the 
it  being  extremely  unlikely  that  any  affirmative  averment,  that  he  exercised 
defect  should  exist  of  so  hidden  a  proper  care  and  was  free  from  negli- 
nature  that  no  degree  of  skill  or  care  gence,  is  new  in  this  court,  and  is  in- 
eould  hfkve  seen  or  discovered  it."  volved  in  uncertainty  by  the  oonflict- 
....  But  such  portions  of  the  above  ing  and  evasive  decisions  of  the  courts 
argument  as  refer  to  suits  against  cor-  of  other  states.  While  some  courts 
rters  of  pauengen^  and  to  suits  based  hold  that  be  must  allege  and  affirm*- 
on  the  maxim,  sic  uiert  kto  tU  non  tively  establish  that  he  was  free  from 
iUienium  laedtu^  must  not  be  strained  culpable  negligence  contributing  to 
to  apply  to  suits  against  caniers  of  the  injury,  others  hold  that  his  negU- 
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§  424.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  by  high  authority, 
that  ^^  Wherever  there  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff, 
oontribnting  directlj,  or  as  a  proximate  cause,  to  the  occurrence 
from  which  the  injury  arises,  such  negligence  will  prevent  the 

geDce  Ib  matter  of  defence,  of  which  moment  of  the  disaster  to  him.    This 

the  burden  of  pleading  and  proving  is  in  one  sense  the  role,  but  not  so 

rests  upon  the  defendant.  broadly  as  it  has  been  stated.    It  is 

''In  my  view  the  latter  is  the  correct  true  that  negligence  on  his  part  would 

doctrine.    Negligence  on  the  part  of  defeat  the  plaintifiTs  right  of  recoTery ; 

the  pUuntiff  is  a  mere  defence  to  be  but  to  call  witnesses  to  declare  the  ab- 

set  up  in  the  answer  and  shown  like  sence  of  negligence  of  the  kind  in- 

any  other  defence,  though  of  course  it  sisted  on,  or  to  prove  acts  negativing 

may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  negligence  before   the  defendant   is 

proved  by  the  plaintiff  upon  the  triaL  bound  to  answer,  is  not  required  in  the 

It  seems  to  be  illogical  and  not  re-  first  place.    It  is  not  a  necessary  aver- 

quired  by  the  rules  of  good  pleading,  ment  in  the  narr,  and  is,  therefore,  not 

to  compel  a  plaintiff  to  aver  and  prove  required  to  be  proved  until  the  oppo- 

negative  matters  in  cases  of  this  kind,  site  is  set  up  in  defence.    It  is  true,  if 

In  an  ordinary  complaint  upon  negli-  negligence  appear  by  the  pluntiff 's 

gence,  it  is  not  necessary  to  aver  that  own  testimony,  the  defendant  might 

the  plaintiff  has  taken  due  care.    It  is  rest  on  it  as  securely  as  if  proved  by 

true  the  action  may  be  defeated  by  himself.    As  the  love  of  life  and  the 

showing  that  the  plaintiff  was  guilty  instinct  of  preservation  are  the  highest 

of   such   contributory  negligence   as  motive  for  care  in  any  reasoning  being 

would  preclude  a  recovery,  but  that  is  they  will  stand  for  proof  of  care  until 

a  question  for  the  jury,  to  be  deter-  the   contrary    appears.    Railroad    v. 

mined  upon  the  evidence,  and  not  a  Hagan,  1 1  Wright,  244 ;  Railroad  Co. 

matter   of   pleading.     I  cannot   see  v.  Hall,  11  P.  F.  Smith,  S61 ;  Allen  v. 

what  possible  ground  of  distinction  Williard,  7  Ibid.  S74.    But  there  was 

there  can  be  between  the  rule  for-  proof  of  acts  on  part  of  the  deceased 

bidding  a  plaintiff  to  recover  when  his  clearly  evincive  of  care  on  part  of  the 

negUgence  has  contributed  to  the  in-  deceased  before  he  todc  the  fatal  step, 

jury,  and  that  which  prevents  a  recov-  to  wit :  looking  and  apparently  listen- 

ery  for  a  fraud  or  trespass  when  the  ing  in  the  direction  of  the  approaching 

piurties  are  in  pari  ddicto.    Yet   it  train.    His  advance,  and  tliat  of  his 

would  be  difficult  to  find  a  case  in  companion,  a  young  lady,  who  was 

which  it  has  been  held  that  the  plidn-  also  struck  and  injured  at  the  same 

tiff  in  such  actions  must  assume  the  time,  corroborated  what  the  witness 

burden  of  showing  himself  free  from  testified  to,  vis,:  that  they  took  the 

fiiult."  ordinary  precaution  to  avoid  danger 

So,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  C.  &  P.  R.  by  looking  and  listening  before  they 
R.  Go.  V.  Rowan,  66  Pk.  St.  S9S,  stepped  on  the  track.  This  was  re- 
Thompson,  C.  J.  said :  **  It  was  con-  ferred  to  the  jury  on  the  question  of 
tended  in  argument,  on  pari  of  the  care  on  the  part  of  the  deceased,  and 
plaintiff  in  error,  that  the  plaintiffs  be-  they  have  found,  in  accordance  there- 
low  had  the  anui  of  showing  affirma-  with,  that  there  was  no  negligence, 
lively  that  the  deceased  was  guilty  of  There  was  no  error  in  this,  and  this 
no  negligence  or  want  of  care  at  tlie  assignment  is  not  sustained.** 
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plaintiff  from  recovery ;  and  the  burden  is  always  upon  the  plain- 
tiff to  establish  either  that  he  himself  was  in  the  exercise  of  due 
care,  or  that  the  injury  is  in  no  degree  attributable  to  any  want 
of  proper  care  on  his  part."  ^ 

§  425.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  as  a  person  is  presumed 
to  be  careful  until  the  contrary  appear,  the  plaintiff,  after  proving 
the  defendant's  negligence,  ought  to  be  entitled  to  rest  on  this 

^  Weill,  J.  —  Murphy  v,  Deane,  101  proof  still  remains  upon  the  plaintiff 

Mass.  466,  citing  IVow  o.  Vt.  Cent  in  these  cases,  to  show  the  exercise  of 

B.  R.  94  Yt.  487 ;  Btrge  v.  Gardiner,  such  a  degree  of  care  as  was  appropri- 

19  Conn.  507.    See  Dowell  v.  Gen.  ate  to  tlie  place  and  occasion,  yet  the 

Steam  Nay.  Co.  5  E.  &  B.  195;  John-  court  will  not  attempt  to  decide  the 

son  r.  Hudson  River  R.  R.  20  N.  Y.  65.  question  of  due  care  upon  the  prepon- 

To  the  same  effect  is  Warren  v.  derance  of  the  eyidenoe.    The  snr- 

Fitchburg  R.  R.  8  Alien,  827;  Hickey  rounding  circumstances,  and  the  whole 

o.  Boston  k  L.  R.  R.  14  Allen,  429;  eondnct  of  the  plaintiff  in  reference 

Murphy  r.  Deane,  101  Mass.  455;  Allyn  thereto,  will  ordinarily  afford  ground 

V.  Bost.  &  A.  R.  R.  105  Mass.  77  ;  for  such  a  Tariety  of  inferences  as  to 

Wheelock  V. Bost.  ft  A.  R.  R.  105Mass.  make  the  yerdict  of  a  jury  the  only 

403  ;  Baird  v.  Morford,  29  Iowa,  531.  proper  means  to  determine  the  essen- 

8ee  Gillespie  v.  City,  54  N.  Y.  468.  tial  fact.    However  indicative  of  care* 

When  we  scrutinize  the  Massachu*  lessness  the  circumstances  may  seem 

setts  cases  we  find  that  they  do  not  to  the  court,  if  there  be  any  evidence 

exact  from  the  plaintiff  that  he  should  upon  which  it  is  competent  for  the 

prove  due  care  on  his  part  by  direct  jury  to  find  that  reasonable  care  was 

affirmative  evidence.    The  inference  in  fact  exercised,  it  is  proper  to  sub- 

of  such  care,  it  is  held,  may  be  drawn  mit  it  to  them.    It  is  only  when  the 

from  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  whole  evidence  on  which  the  plaintiff's 

fault,  either  positive  or  negative,  on  case  rests  shows  conclusively  that  he 

hb  part,  in  the  circumstances  under  was  careless,  or  when  there  is  no  evi- 

which  the  injury  was  received.    Thus  denoe  tending  to  show  the  contrary, 

in  Mayor  v.  B.  ft  M.  R.  R.  104  Mass.  that  it  is  deemed  to  be  the  duty  of  the 

Wells,  J.,  said :  **  Such  cases  stand  court  to  withdraw  the  case  firom  the 

upon  a  different  footing  from  those  in  jury,  or  to  direct  a  verdict  tot  the  de- 

which  the  arrangements  of  the  road  fendant.    Gahagan  o.  Boston  &  Low- 

for  the  accommodation  of  persons  in  ell  Railroad    Co.  1   Allen,  187.    In 

taking  or  leaving  the  cars,  or  crossing  Butterfield  9.  Western  Railroad  Co. 

the  track,  afford  a  reasonable  justificar  10  Allen,  532, '  the  omission  of  the 

tion  to  the  party  for  being  upon  the  plaintiff  to  take  any  observation  with 

track,  and  thus  exposed  to  the  dan-  his  eyes  to  ascertain  whether  a  train 

gers  incid'ent  to  such  a  position.    Of  was  near,  although  he  knew  that  he 

the  latter  class  mre  Warren  v.  Fitch-  was  coming  upon  the  track,  was  an 

burg  Raihnoad  Co.  8  Allen,  827;  Cas-  undisputed  fact,  for  which  there  was 

well  V,  Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad  no  excuse,  and  no  explanation  to  make 

Co.  98  Mass.  194;  and  Gay  nor  v.  Old  it  consistent  with  reasonable  care  on 

Colony  k  Newport  Railway  Co.  100  his  part** 
Mass.  208.    Although  the  burden  of 
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presumption.  At  all  events,  very  slight  inferences  should  be 
sufficient  to  throw  on  the  defendant  the  burden  of  proving  the 
plaintifiTs  negligence.  In  any  view,  whether  a  person  injured  by 
a  railway  coUi^on  was  exercising  ordinary  care  is  for  the  jury, 
if  there  be  any  dispute  as  to  the  facts,  or  the  inferences  from 
facts.^ 

§  426.  The  oonAiot,  therefbre^  which  is  just  notieed,  is  only 
superficial.  No  doubt  where,  in  an  action  for  injuries  caused  by 
&dlure  of  duty  on  part  of  the  defendant,  the  failure  of  duty  and 
the  injury  are  shown  by  the  plaintiff,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
implies  that  he  brought  on  the  injury  by  his  own  negligence, 
then  the  burden  is  on  th^  defendant  to  prove  that  the  plaintiff 
was  guilty  of  such  negligence.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
plaintifiTs  own  case  exposes  him  to  suspicion  of  negligence,  then 
he  must  dear  off  such  suspicion.' 

^  Webb  V.  Portland  R.  R.  67  Mo*  a  rerj  groes  cliarseter,  made  apparent 

117;  Bradky  v.  R.  R.  8  Cosh.  539;  by  cKrect    or   drcnmstantial   proof. ^ 

B.  &  O.  R.  R.  V.  Fitxpatrick»  85  Md.  There  is  nothing  In  Waters  v.  Wing» 

S8;  Southworth  v.  O.  C.  &  N*  R.  R.  9  P.  F.  Smith,  211,  whidi  is  incon- 

105  Mass.  S6S ;  Brown  v.  Hannibal  ft  sistent  with  this  doctrine.    That  was 

St  Jo.  R.  R.  50  Mo.  461 ;  Qnimby  v.  a  case  of  an  injniy  from  an  accident 

Vt  Gent.  R.  R.  2S  Vt  S67;  Briggs  v.  in  broad  daylight.    The  plaintiff  was 

Taylor,  28  Vt.  180 ;  Pfau  v.  Reynolds,  riding  on  horseback  on  a  public  road. 

58  HI.  212;  Mayo  9.  Bost  &  M.  R.  R.  The  defendant  was  driving  a  baggy  in 

104  Mass.  157;  Ch.  &  Pitts.  R.  R.  v.  the  <^posite  direction  ;  the  shaft  of 

Bowan,  66  Fenn.  St.  898;   Hill   v*  the  defendant's  bnggy  ran  into  and 

Haven,  87  Vt.  501.  killed  the  plaintifiTs  horse.    \1%  is  the 

*  This  is  well  pat  by  Shanwood,  doty  of  a  plaintiff  seeking  to  rei^ver,' 

J.,  in  Hays  v.  Gallagher,  72  Pens,  said  Chief  Justice  Thompson,  *  where 

St  (22  P.  F.  Smith)  140  :-^  the  gravamen  of  the  action  is  the  ai- 

^  In  Beatty  v.  Gilmore,  4  Hairis^  l^gwl  ne^^igence  of  the  defendant,  to 

468,  it  was  held  by  this  coart  that  in  show  a  case  dear  of  contribatory  neg- 

•nch  an  action  as  this,  if  no  facts  are  figence  on  his  own  part.    In  other 

proYcd  from  which  a  deduction  of  words,  he  must  establish  a  prnndyacttf 

want  of  ordinary  care,  on  the  part  of  cause  of  action,  resulting  exclusively 

the  plaintiff,  can  be  drawn,  the  pre*  from  the  negligence  and  wrong  of  ih% 

•omption   is  against  the  defetMUnt,  defendant,  before  the  latter  need  an- 

whose  misconduct  rendered  the.  wsd*  swer  at  all.    The  learned  judge  went 

dent  possible.    In  that  case  it  is  re-  too  far,  therefore,  we  think,  in  holding 

marked  by  Mr.  Justke  Bell  that '  when  as  he  did  in  efibct,  in  his  answer  to 

in  the  darkness  and  solitude  of  the  the  point,  tiiat  the  plaintiff  was  not 

night  one  suffers  grievous  injury  from  holdeu  to  such  a  rule,  and  that  the 

the  culpable  commission  or  omissioa  defendant  must   disprove  care,  and 

of  another,  the   carelessness  which  thus  establish  negligence  on  part  of 

would  excuse  ought  certainly  to  be  of  the  plaintiff.    Hiis  would  be  so  in  a 
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§  42T.  Plaintiffs  vfhen  Ait  ofcn  cats  9how9  eowtributory  negli- 
gsnee^  may  he  nanmited.  -—  If,  therefore,  the  plaintiff,  in  his  own 
OMe,  shows  that  he  brought  the  injury  on  himself  by  his  own 
carelessness,  he  may  be  nonsuited.^  But  unless  such  a  case  be 
presented,  the  question  of  the  plaintiff's  negligence,  like  that  of 
the  defendant's,  is  for  the  jury.' 

prirnA  facte  case  on  part  oC  the  plain-  the  curcnmstances  of  the  fall  fvom 
tiff.  But  he  should  have  so  answered  which  any  inference  of  negligence 
the  point  that  the  jnry  might  have  upon  so  dari^  a  night  conld  be  inferred, 
been  left  free  to  consider  the  deCeots  nevertheless  the  leaned  judge  below 
in  the  plaintiiTs  case.  If  ever  there  instructed  the  jury  that  *if  the  plain* 
was  a  case  in  which  this  was  a  duty,  tiff's  injuries  resulted  either  in  whole 
it  was  in  this  case*  The  aoddent  ec*  or  in  part  from  the  want  of  ordinary 
curred  in  open  day,  on  a  broad  public  care  and  prudence  on  his  own  part  lie 
highway,  by  a  rider  running  his  horse  is  net  entitled  to  recover  any  dam- 
so  hard  upon  the  shaft  of  a  buggy,  ages.'  In  answer  to  one  of  the  points, 
driven  at  an  ordinary  gait,  as  instantly  he  had  also  said  '  that  the  jury  might 
to  kill  the  horse,  though  there  was  properly  give  some  weight  to  the  fact 
plenty  of  room  to  pass  without  ob>  that  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a  compe- 
struction.'  It  is  plain  that  Waters  v.  tent  witness,  present  in  court  during 
Wing  in  no  way  impinges  upon  the  the  trial,  had  not  been  called  to  ex- 
rule  in  Beatty  v.  Gilmore,  but  is  en-  plain  how  the  accident  occurred.'  If 
tirely  accordant  with  it.  If  the  plain-  the  plaintiff  below  had  made  out  a 
tiff's  own  evidence  discloses  facts  primA  facie  case,  without  his  own  tes- 
which  prove  negligence,  it  is  not  timony,  he  was  certainly  not  bound  to 
necessary  that  the  defendant  should  offer  Umself  as  a  witness.  The  do- 
prove  it  This  almost  self-evident  fendant  might  have  called  and  exam- 
proposition  was  subsequently  affirmed  ined  him.  Of  all  this  the  plaintiff  in 
in  Pennsylvania  Canal  Co.  o.  Bentley,  error  has  certainly  no  right  to  com- 
16  P.  F.  Smith,  80,  while  it  was  at  plain." 

the  same  time  there  distinctly  ruled  ^  Holden  v.  Liverpool,  3  C.  B.  1 ; 

that  if  the  plaintiff  malces  out  9kprimA  Central  R.  B.  v.  Moore,  4  Zabr.  824; 

faeU  case  the  burden^  is  on  the  de-  Brown  v.  £.  &  N.  A.  R.  R.  58  Me. 

fendant  to  disprove  care  or  show  con-  884 ;  Holly  v.  Best.  Gas  Light  Co.  8 

tributory  negligence.  Gnty,  128 ;  Grahagan  v.  Best  &  L.  R. 

"  Had   the   plaintiff  below  fallen  R.  1  Allen,  187 ;  Trow  v.  Vt  Cent, 

from  the  bridge  in  question,  being  of  R.  R.  84  Vt.  487;  Henning  v.  N.  Y. 

the  width  of  eighteen  feet,  in  broad  &  Erie  R.  R.  18  Barb.  9 ;  Thrtngo  tr. 

daylight,  there  would  be  great  reason  Cent.  Park  Co.  7  Rob.  616 ;  Brooks 

for  saying  that  it  could  only  have  hap-  v.  Somerville,  106    Mass.  271,  cited 

pened  from  the  want  of  ordinary  care  supra,  §  420 ;  Wilds  v.  Hudson  River 

on  his  part,  and  to  have  taken  the  case  R.  R  24  N.  Y.  480 ;  Hackford  v.  R. 

from  the  jury.    But  certainly  such  R  58  N.  Y.  654,  cited  supra,  {  420 ; 

bridges  should   be  constructed   and  Lang^offv.  R.  R.19  Wisc497;  Rothe 

kept  in  repair  so  as  tobe  safefor trav-  v.  R  R.  21  Wise.  258;  Penns.  R.  R. 

ellers  by  night  as  weU  as  by  day.  tr.  Matthews,  86  K.  J.  581. 

But  though  there  was  no  evidence  of  '  Belton  v.  Baxter,  54  N.  Y.  245 ; 
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§  428.  Employee  agavMi  employer.  —  The  burden  of  proof 
is  upon  the  employee  to  show  both  the  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer and  his  own  care.  But  he  is  not  bound  to  do  more  than 
raise  a  reasonable  presumption  of  negligence  -on  the  part  of  the 
defendant^ 

§  429.  Burden  when  oaeue  or  neeeewby  %%  eet  up.  —  This  branch 
of  the  subject  has  been  already  independently  discussed.' 

§  480.  Burden  m  euitB  against  gratuitous  depoeitariee,  —  The 
burden  of  exculpation,  in  such  suits,  cannot  be  properly  thrown 
on  the  defendant,  unless  there  is  some  presumption  of  negligence 
raised  by  the  plaintiff's  case.* 

Gillespie  v.  City,  54  N.  Y.  46S,  and        *  See  rapnt,  }  188. 
eases  dted  supra,  §  155*  *  Infra,  1 477. 

2  Greenleaf  v.  BL  Cent  B.  R.  28 
Iowa,  14. 
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BOOK  II. 

NEGLIGENCE  IN  DUTIES  BASED  ON  CON- 
TRACT. 


CHAPTER  I. 

GENERAL  BULE8  AS  TO  NEOLIOENCE  BASED  ON  CONTRACT. 


Whoever  bj  eontnct  aieamM  a  duty  to  an- 
oUier  penoB  St  liable  in  an  ictiMi  on  the 
case  to  soch  other  peraon  fordanugei 
■rising  from  the  negligent  performaaoe 
of  each  doty,  f  486. 

Confidence  bestowed  and  accepted  is  a  sof- 
licient  consideration,  f  488. 


Bat  sneh  eonfidenee  must  be  immediaf 

between  the  parties,  f  489. 
Nor  can  snch  a  snit  be  maintsined  on  the 

defendant's  gmtnitooslj  nndertsking  a 

dntf  on  which  he  does  not  enter,  f  441. 
Action  lies  against  those  on  whom  pnblio 

dntjT  is  imposed,  f  448. 


§  485.  Whoever  hy  eantrttet  a$Mume$  a  duty  to  another  pereon 
%$  liable  J  in  mi  action  on  the  eaee^  to  eueh  other  pereon  for  dam* 
ogee  arieingfrom  the  negligent  pefformanoe  of  eueh  duty.  Oonr 
tract  to,  do  a  particular  thing*  — ^Where  a  oontract  creates  a  duty, 
the  neglect  to  perform  that  duty,  as  well  as  the  negligent  per- 
f ormance  of  it,  is  a  ground  of  action  for  tort.  Hence  it  is  at 
the  election  of  the  party  injured  to  sue  either  on  the  contract 
or  the  tort.^  For  **  if  ihe  law,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  *^  casts 
any  duty  upon  a  person,  which  he  refuses  or  &ilB  to  perform,  he 
is  answerable  in  damages  to  those  whom  his  refusal  or  failure 
injures ;  "  '  and  although,  as  we  will  presently  see,  this  liability, 
if  based  on  contract,  must  be  limited  to  persons  whose  confidence 
in  the  party  owing  the  duty  is  immediate,  yet  with  this  limita- 
tion, which  is  inyolved  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  term  **  duty/' 

^  Addison  on  Torts  (1870),  p.  818  ;  Grsy,  4S5 ;  lyes  v.  Carter,  24  Conn. 

Boorman  n.  Brown,  8  Q.  B.  526;  11  882;  Batts  v.  Collins,  18  Wend.  154. 
CL  Ifc  F.  1 ;  Robinson  v.  Iluvadgill,       <  In  Fergnson  v.  Earl  of  Kinnool, 

18  Ired.  89;  Central,  Ac.  9.  City,  4  %Q\.k  Fin.  289. 
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the  propofiitioii  as  thus  stated  may  be  aooepted  as  of  uniyersal 
application. 

§  486.  Contract  ha$ed  an  employment.  —  The  same  rule  ob- 
tains as  to  duties  based  on  employment,  though  there  be  no 
specific  contract.  "  Where  there  is  an  employment,  which  em- 
ployment itself  creates  a  duty,  an  action  on  the  case  will  lie  for 
a  breach  of  the  duty,  although  it  may  consist  in  doing  something 
contrary  to  an  agreement  made  in  the  course  of  such  employe 
ment  by  the  party  upon  whom  the  duty  is  cast."  ^ 

§  48T.  Illustrations  of  this  principle  will  be  found  in  abun* 
dance  in  those  portions  of  the  following  pages  which  treat  of 
duties  based  on  contracts.  The  most  familiar  are  those  arising 
from  the  engagements  of  common  carriers.  ^^  Every  person  who 
enters  upon  the  performance  of  the  work  of  carrying  merchan- 
dise or  passengers  is  bound  to  exercise  due  and  proper  care  and 
skill  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  whether  the  work  ie  done 
under  a  eontraei  or  gratuitoueljf  ;^  and  every  person  who  has  been 
injured  by  the  negligent  performance  of  the  work  of  carrying, 
IB  entitled,  as  we  have  seen,  to  an  action  against  the  carrier, 
although  he  19  no  party  to  the  contract  under  whidi  the  work  was 
done."  ^  So  a  medical  man  is  responsible  to  a  person  neglected 
by  him  for  the  n^ligence,  though  the  contract  to  employ  the 
medical  man  was  made  with  a  friend  of  the  person  n^lected.^ 

§  488.  Confidence  hentcwed  and  accepted  ii  a  euffieient  eon* 
itderation  to  etutatn  a  euitfor  eueh  damoffee.  -—  **  The  confidence 
induced  by  undertaking  any  service  for  another  is  a  sufficient 
consideration  to  create  a  duty  in  the  performance  of  it."  ^  This 
principle,  in  fact,  lies  at  the  root  of  tiie  whole  law  of  mandates, 

^  Jervifl,  C.  J. — Coortenaj o.  Earle^  statote;  and  Marshall  v.  York,  Kew- 

10  C.  &  B.  83 ;  Brown  v.  Boorroan,  cattle  &  B.  R.  R.  11  C.  B.  655  ;  Ger- 

11  CI.  k  F.  44.  See  Holmei  v.  N.  £.  hard  v.  Bates,  2  £.  &  B.  476 ;  Behn 
B.  C,  L.  B.  1  Ex.  854;  Indermaurir.  «.  Kemble,  7  C.  &  B.  N.  S.  860;  Hall 
Danei,  L.  B.  8  C.  F.  Sll;  iafra,  |  ir.  Oienejr,  86  N.  H.  86;  aad  oaaet 
547.  ci  free  passengers  cited  supra,  $  855 ; 

*  See  Austin  v.  Gt.  West,  B.  B,  L.  infra»  $  547,  641. 

B  8  Q.  B.  448.  «  Pippin  v.  Shepherd,  11  FHce,  40 ; 

^  Addison  on  Torts  (1^70),  p.  914 ;  GladweH  v.  SteKgall,  5  Bing.  N.  C. 

citing  CoUett  v.  Lond.  k  N.  W.  B  16  788;  6  Ezch.  767.    See  Longmeid  v. 

Q.  B.  888,  where  a  railway  conpaiijr  HoUlday,  6  Ezch.  767 ;  infra,  {  780-7. 

WW  held  liable  for  negligenoe  in  oar-  «  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  note  to  Coggs 

rjing  officers  of  the  post-oflloe,  whom  si.  Bernard,  Smith's  Land.  Ca.  6th  ed. 

iikBiy  were  boond  to  carry  saftlj  by  198;  adopted  in  Broom's  Com*  680. 
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to  be  hereafter  diflctussed.^  So,  fts  is  stated  by  a  learned  Massa- 
diusetts  judge,  ^*  For  an  injury  occasioned  by  want  of  due  care 
and  skill  in  doing  what  one  has  promised  to  do,  an  action  may 
be  maintained  against  him  in  favor  of  the  party  relying  on  such 
promise  and  injured  by  the  breach  of  it,  although  there  was  no 
consideration  for  the  promise."  *  And  again,  by  another  judge 
of  the  same  court :  **  If  a  person  undertakes  to  do  an  act  or  dis- 
charge a  duty  by  which  the  conduct  of  others  may  properly  be 
regulated  and  governed,  he  is  bound  to  perform  it  in  such  man- 
ner that  those  who  are  rightfully  led  to  a  course  of  conduct  or 
action  on  the  faith  that  the  act  or  duty  will  be  duly  and  properly 
performed,  shall  not  sufEer  loss  or  injury  by  reason  of  his  negli- 
gence.'* • 

§  489.  But  rnich  confidence  mu$t  he  immediate  between  the 
parties  to  the  suit.  —  "  Privity  of  contract,"  indeed,  to  employ 
one  of  the  old  terms,  is  not  in  such  case  essential.  If  a  carrier 
employed  by  me  to  transport  my  servant  on  the  cars  neglects 
his  duty,  my  servant  cannot  sue  him  on  the  contract^  because 
there  is  no  privity  of  contract  between  the  two ;  and  if  the  con- 
tract is  to  be  sued  upon,  it  must  be  by  myself.^  But  the  servant, 
being  the  party  injured,  may  sue  the  carrier  in  an  action  on  the 
case,  in  which  privity  of  contract  is  not  necessary,  but  which  is 
based  on  injuries  directly  received ;  *  and  in  such  a  suit  the  ser- 
vant alone  can  sue.^  So  I  may  engage  a  physician  to  attend  a 
hospital ;  and  if  he  neglects  his  duty  to  a  particular  patient  in 
that  hospital,  who  thereby  sufiers,  he  is  liable  to  me  in  an  action 
on  the  contract,  but  to  the  patient,  in  an  action  on  the  case.^ 

1  Infra,  §  490-501,  50S,  547,  and  part/  to  a  limple  contract,  and  from 

eases  there  cited;  and  also  infra, f  641.  whom  no  considemtion  moves^  cannot 

*  Ames,  J.  —  Gill  v.  Middleton,  106  sue  on  the  coDtnMsl,  and  eonseqaently 
Mass.  479 ;  citing  Benden  o.  Manning,  that  a  promise  made  by  one  person  to 
2  N.  H.  289;  Thome  r.  Deas,  4  Johns,  another  for  the  benefit  of  a  third  per- 

B.  84 ;  Elsee  v.  Gatwood,  5  T.  R.  son,  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  consider- 
14S ;  Shiells  v,  Blackbome,  1  H.  Bl.  ation,  will  tiot  support  an  action  hy 
158.  the  latter.**    Exchange  Bk.  v.  Bice, 

<  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  in  Sweeny  v.  O.    lOT  Mass.  87. 

C.  &  N.  R.  R.  10  A%n,  868,  adopted  •  Marshall  v.  York,  &o.  B.  B.  11  C. 
by  Hoar,  J.,  in  C<2^mb*  9.  New  Bed.    B.  655. 

Cord.  Co.  102  Mass.  572.  •  Alton  v.  MidUnd  B.  R.  19  C.  B. 

*  **  The  general  rale  of  law,**  says  N.  S.  218 ;  Fairmonnt  B.  R.  v.  Stutler, 
Gray,  J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment    54  Penn.  St.  875. 

of  the  court  in  a  late  Massachusetts  *  Pippin  v.  Shepherd,  11  Price,  40; 
case,  **  is,  that  a  person  who  is  not  a    Gladwell  v.  StefljMll,  6  Bing.  K.  C. 


§  440.]  KEQUGSNCB  BASED  ON  GONTBAGT  :  [BOOK  IL 

Yet  the  confidence  must  be  immediate,  or  the  action  fails.  In 
other  words,  there  most  be  cansal  connection  between  the  negli* 
gence  and  the  hart ;  and  sndi  cansal  connection  is  interrupted 
by  the  interposition,  between  the  negligence  and  the  hart,  of 
any  independent  haman  agency.^ 

Thos  a  contractor  is  employed  by  a  dty  to  baild  a  bridge  in 
a  workmanlike  manner ;  and  after  he  has  finished  his  work,  and 
it  has  been  accepted  by  the  city,  a  traveller  is  hart  when  passing 
over  it  by  a  defect  caased  by  tiie  contractor's  negligence.  Now 
the  contractor  may  be  liable  on  his  contract  to  the  dty  for  his 
negligence,  but  he  is  not  liable  to  the  traveller  in  an  action  on 
the  case  for  damages.  The  reason  sometimes  given  to  sustain 
such  a  conclusion  is,  that  otherwilse  there  would  be  no  end  to 
suits.  But  a  better  ground  is,  that  there  is  no  causal  connection 
between  the  traveller's  hart  and  the  contractor's  negligence.  The 
traveller  reposed  no  confidence  on  the  contractor,  nor  did  the 
contractor  accept  any  confidence  from  the  traveller.  The  travel* 
ler,  no  doubt,  reposed  confidence  on  the  city  that  it  would  have 
its  bridges  and  highways  in  good  order ;  but  between  the  con- 
tractor and  the  traveller  intervened  the  city,  an  independent  re- 
sponsible agent,  breaking  the  cansal  connection.' 

§  440.  So  a  contract  is  made  with  the  postmaster  general  to 
furnish  certain  road-worthy  carriages  ;  and  after  the  delivery  of 
the  carriages,  the  plaintiff  is  injured  in  using  one  of  them,  the 
carriage  having  be^  defectively  built.  No  doubt,  had  the  carriage 
been  built  for  the  plaintiff,  he  could  have  recovered  from  the  con- 
tracton  But  there  is  no  confidence  exchanged  between  him  and 
the  contractor ;  and  between  them,  breaking  the  causal  connec- 
tion, is  the  postmaster  general,  acting  independently,  forming  a 
distinct  legal  centre  of  responsibilities  and  duties.' 

So  a  contract  is  made  with  a  machinist  to  furnish  a  machine 

78S;  6  Ezch.  767.    Tlie  nme  view  it  habit  of  passing  that  way  (not  being 

expressly  recognised  in  the  Roman  the  regular  entrance)  to  perfcrm  his 

law  in  respect  to  mandates.  duty  in  visiting  a  bonded  vault,  and 

^  See  this  fully  exhibited  supra,  |  who  in  doing  so  fell  into  an  opening 

184  et  $eq. ;  infra,  1 685.  and  was  damaged.    Castle  v.  Parker, 

s  See  supra,  |  184 ;  Collis  «.  Sel-  18  L.  T.  (N.  S.)  867. 

den,  L.  R.  8  C.  P.  488 ;  Fkkaid  v.  >  Winterbottom  tr.  Wright,  10  M. 

Smith,  19  C.  B.  (N.  SJ)  480.    Thus,  &  W.  118 ;  BUkemore  v.  Brist.  &  Ex. 

a  sub-contractor  engaged  on  an  unfin-  R.  B.  8  £.  k  B.  1049.     As  to  tele- 

ished  building  was  held  not  liable  to  a  graphs,  see  infra,  {  768.    As  to  agents, 

custom-house  officer,  who  was  in  the  infra,  §  585. 
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safe  for  particular  purpoBes.  The  maehine,  after  delivery,  proves 
tmsafe,  and  injures  a  third  person.  The  latter  cannot  recover 
from  the  machinist,  though  the  machinist  could  be  sued  by  the 
owner  of  the  machine  on  the  contract*^  It  would  be  otherwise, 
however,  if  the  machinist  had  placed  on  a  thoroughfare,  without 
notice,  a  dangerous  machine,  likely  to  injure  all  who  touched  it.' 

So  as  to  poison.  If  A.  negligently  gives  poison  to  B.,  and  B. 
negligently  gives  it  to  C,  C.  has  no  remedy  against  A.'  But 
where  A.  places  the  poison  in  a  place  where  B.  inadvertently 
takes  it  and  is  damaged  by  its  use,^  or  where  C,  an  unconscious 
agent,  gives  the  poison  to  B.,  then  B.  may  recover  from  A.* 

§  441.  So  where  A.  employed  B.,  a  solicitor,  to  do  an  act  for 
the  benefit  of  C,  A.  having  to  pay  B.,  and  there  was  no  inter- 
course of  any  kind  between  B.  and  C,  it  was  held  that  C.  could 
not  maintain  a  suit  for  negligence  against  B.*  This  is  a  strong 
case ;  for  where  a  special  act  is  to  be  performed  by  contract  for 
the  benefit  of  a  particular  individual,  it  is  hard  to  suppose  a  case 
in  which  the  person  performing  the  act  and  the  person  benefited 
do  not  meet  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  an  implied  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  former  to  the  latter.  Hence,  whenever  there  is  any  evi- 
dence to  show  a  duty  accepted,  and  a  trust  imposed,  a  jury  may 
infer  such  duty  or  trust,  even  though  the  parties  have  never  met.^ 
But  in  support  of  the  necessity  of  a  personal  relationship  between 
the  person  neglected  and  the  person  neglecting  the  reasons  are 
obvious.  Practically,  were  sudi  a  limitation  not  imposed,  a  phy- 
sician would  be  liable  for  neglect  to  all  persons  who  may  have  lost 
the  services  of  the  person  neglected ;  and  disappointed  l^;atee8 
might  sue  solicitors  for  n^lect  in  drawing  wills.  And  even  if 
this  objection  be  waived,  we  fall  back  upon  the  general  principle, 
already  so  frequently  announced,  that  where,  between  the  negli- 
gence and  the  damage,  an  independoit  causality  intervenes,  there 
the  connection  between  the  first  negligence  and  the  damage  is 
broken.^ 

^  Lotee  V.  Clnte,  51  N.  Y.  494  ;  *  Robertson  v.  Flemming,  4  lisoq. 

Loop  V.  Litchfield,   42  N.  Y.  85S.  H.  L.  Ca.  177. 

Infra,  §  774-5.  7  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.  —  4  Ifacq. 

t  See  infl«,  §  860.  H.  L.  Ca.  177-S ;  1  Smith  L.  Ca.  6th 

•  Sapra,  §  91.  ed.  198.    Supra,  §  488. 

«  Sapra,  §  90,  91.  8  See  rapra,  f  184. 

8  Supra,  §  91;  George  v.  Skiving- 
tOQ,  Law  Bep.  5  Ezch,  1. 
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So,  as  in  a  late  New  York  case,'  where  the  firm  of  O.  and  M.  con- 
tracted with  defendant,  a  mill  company,  to  place  an  iron  cornice 
on  its  mill,  the  defendant  agreeing  to  erect  the  scaffolding  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  The  evidence  was  that  the  defendant  erected 
the  scaffolding,  and  O.  and  M.  b^pin  to  put  the  cornice  in  place ; 
but  while  doing  so  the  scaffold  fell,  killing  a  workman  in  the  em- 
ploy of  O.  and  M.  who  was  upon  it  It  was  held  that  the  com- 
pany was  not  liable  for  the  injuries  thus  received*  The  ground 
taken  was  that  the  contract  of  the  company  .to  erect  the  scaffold 
was  made  with  the  firm,  and  because  the  deceased  afterward,  afi 
the  employee  of  such  firm  and  in  the  proper  course  of  his  employ- 
ment, used  the  scaffold,  he  did  not  therefore  become  a  party  to 
the  contract ;  and  could  not,  therefore,  sue  for  a  breach  of  duty 
based  on  it.  The  only  duty  or  liability  of  the  company  concern- 
ing the  scaffold  was  founded  on  the  contract,  and  it  owed  no  duty 
and  was  under  no  liability  to  the  deceased  on  that  behalf.^ 

^  Conghtry  v.  Globe  Woollen  Com-  **  Aldenon,  B.,  says  :  <  The  contract 

pany,  1  N.  T.  Saprame  Court,  4S8.  in  this  case  was  made  with  the  post- 

>  Talcott,  J.,  speaking  of  Winlei^  master  general  alone,  and  the  ease  is 

bottom  V.  Wright,  above  cited,  said :  just  the  same  as  if  he  had  come  to  the 

^  The    action  was    attempted  to  be  defendant  and  ordered  a  carriage  and 

maintained  on  the  authority  of  Levy  handed  it  at  once  over  to  Atkinson. 

V.  Langridge,  4  M.  &  W.  S87;  but  the  If  we  were  to  hold  that  the  plaintiff 

court  Mid  the  case  ci  Levy  «.  Laa-  oould  sue  in  such  a  case,  there  is  no 

gridge  rested  on  the  ground  of  fraud*  point  at  which  such  actions  would 

**  Baron  Rolfe  says  in  this  case :  stop.    The  only  safe  rule  is  to  con- 

*  The    breach    of    defendant's   duty  fine  the  right  to  recover  to  those  who 

stated -in  this  declaration  is  his  omis-  enter  into  the  contract    If  we  go  one 

sion  to  keep  the  carriage  in  a  sale  step  beyond  that,  there  is  no  reason 

condition.     And  when  we   examine  why  we  should  not  go  fifty.' 

the  mode  in  which  that  duty  is  said  to  ''In  Longmeid  v.  Holliday,  6  £ng. 

have  arisen,  we  find  the  defendant  L.  &  £q.  562,  6  Exch.  761,  which  was 

took  upon  himself,  under  and  by  virtue  a  case  by  a  husband  and  wife  against 

of  said  contract,  the  sole  and  exdn-  the  maker  and  seller  of  certain  lamps, 

sive  duty,  charge,  care,  and  burden  of  and  idio  sold  one  to  the  husband,  for 

the  repairs,  state,  and  condition  of  the  use  of  himself  and  his  wife  in  a 

said   mail-coach The    duty,  shop,  and  which  it  was  alleged  the 

therefore,  is    shown  to  have  arisen  defisndant  fraudulently  warranted  to 

solely  from  the  contract,  and  the  fal-  be  reasonably  fit  ibr  the  purpose,  but 

lacy  consists  in  the  use  of  that  word  which,  in  consequence  of  defects  in 

^  duty."    If  a  duty  to  the  postmaster-  the  construction,  exploded  and  burned 

general  be  meant,  that  is  true;  but  if  the  wife;  the  jury  having  negatived 

a  duty  to  the  plaintiff  be  intended  the  fraud,  it  was  held  the  wife  could 

(and  in  that  sense  the  word  is  evi-  not  reoover  because  she  was  not  a 

dently  used),  there  was  none.'  party  to  the  contract 
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§  442.  Nor  eon  a  mdt  he  ordinarily  maintained  for  damagee 
arising  from  the  dtfendant  gratidtoudy  undertaking  to  do  a  thing 
on  the  performance  of  which  he  dcee  not  enter. — Ab  a  general  role 
a  mere  Tolnnteer  cannot  be  made  veaponsible  for  damages  in 
undertaking  to  execute  an  office  on  which  he  does  not  enter.^ 
Thus  B.  who  Yoluntarily  undertakes  to  insure  A/s  vessel,  which 
vessel  is  lost,  is  not  responsible  to  A*  for  neglecting  to  make 
the  insurance,  there  being  no  relationship  of  principal  and  agent 
between  the  two.'  -  Indeed,  if  we  do  not  maintain  this  exception, 
few  persons  who  make  general  offers  of  service  to  others  could 
escape  actions  on  the  case  for  negligence.  Yet  if  there  are  several 
persons  undertaking  to  execute  a  particular  commission,  and  the 
defendant,  pressing  to  do  it,  excludes  others  by  whom  it  would 
have  been  fauthf ully  performed,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  a  confidence 
thus  accepted  and  abused  should  not  be  the  basis  of  an  action 
on  the  case  tot  negligence.' 

§  443.   Where  a  etatute  requires  an  act  to  be  done  or  abetained 

from  by  one  person  for  the  benefit  of  another^  then  an  €tction  lies 

in  the  latter^ $  favor  against  the  former  for  neglect  in  such  act  or 

abstinence^  even  though  the  statute  gives  no  special  remedy.  —  In 

such  cases  applies  the  maxim,  Ubijus  ibi  remediumA    Thus,  in  an 

<'Both  of  these  cases  are  referred  nj,  546;  Loeee  o.  Clnte,  51  N.  Y. 

to  in  the  opinion,  concnrred  in  by  the  494.**  .  .  •  • 

court  of  appeals,  in  Thomas  v.  Win-  ^  Balfe  v.  West,  18  C.  B.  466.   See 

Chester,  6  N.  Y.  408,  as  being  sound  Simpson  v.  Lamb,  1 7  C.  B.  608. 

expositions  of  the  law,  and  in  the  lat-  *  Thome  v.  Deas,  4  Johns.  R.  84. 

ter  case,  nnd  also  in  the  case  of  Loop  '  See  Elsee  v.  Gatwood,  5  T.  B. 

9.  Litchfield,  42  N.  Y.  858,  where  it  148. 

was  held  the  action  could  not  be  sua-  ^  Anon.  6  Mod.   27 ;    Mitchell  v. 

toined  for  want  of  privity.     The  dis-  Knott,   1   Sim.  499 ;  Braithwaite  v. 

tinction  between  the  cases  where  the  Skinner,  5  M.  8c  W.  827 ;  Conch  o. 

liability  can  be  traced  only  through  Steel,  8  £.  &  B.  402 ;  Fawcett  o.  York 

the  contract,  and  those  in  which  it  8c  N.  M.  R.  R.  16  Q.  B.  610 ;  Ricketts 

arises,  from  the  fact  that  the  negligent  o.  £.  8c  West  Ind.  R.  R.  Docks,  12  G. 

act  is  one  imminently  dangerous  to  B.  160;  Buxton  v.  N.  £.  R.  C,  L.  R. 

the  lives  of  others;  like  selling  poison  8  Q.  B.  549 ;  Ellis  v.  Sheffield  Gas  Co. 

in  the  market  with  a  false  label,  rep-  2  £.  8c  B.  767.    See  Gray  v.  Pullen, 

resenting  it  as  a  harmless  substance;  5  B.  8c  S.  981 ;  R.  v.  Longton  Gas  Co. 

ca.H.'«  of  public  nuiiances,  and  similar  2  £.  8c  £.  651 ;  Clothier  o.  Webster, 

interferences  with  the  absolute  rights  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  790;  Mersey  Docks  v. 

of  others,  is  clearly  pointed  out  and  Gibbs,  11  H.  L.  Cas.  686 ;  Thompson 

adopted  by  the  court  of  appeals.    See  v.  N.  £.  R.  R.  2  B.  8c  S.  106;  Coe  o. 

also  Barrett  v.  The  S.  M.  Co.  1  Swee-  Wise,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  711;  Walker  v. 
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action  against  a  public  officer  for  neglect,  whereby  the  plaintiff 
was  injured,  it  is  no  defence  that  the  defendant  contracted  not 
with  ihe  plaintiff,  but  with  the  goyemment ;  the  action  being 
founded  not  on  contract  but  on  breach  of  duty.^  Even  the  im- 
position of  a  penalty  by  the  statute  does  not  oust  the  remedy  by 
indictment,  nor,  afortiorij  by  suit  for  negligence,'  unless  the  pen- 
alty be  given  to  the  party  injured  in  satisfaction  for  injury •* 


Goe,  4  H.  &  N.  850 ;  Ohrbj  v.  Ryde 
Com.  5  B.  &  S.  748 ;  Cane  v.  Chap- 
man, 5  A.  &  £.  647;  Collins  v.  Ifid- 
die  Lev.  Com.,  L.  B.  4  C.  P.  479. 

^  See  cases  cited  supra,  §  285 ;  and 
also  Winterbottom  v.  Wright,  10  M.  & 
W.  107 ;  BurneU  v.  Lynch,  5  B.  &  C. 
589;  Marshall  v.  York,  11  C.  B.  R. 
655 ;  Farrant  v.  Barnes,  11  C.  B.  N. 
S.558;  Sawyer  v.  Corse,  17  Gratt. 
880;  Weightman  o.  Washington,  1 
Black,  U.  S.  89 ;  Jones  v.  New  JEIaren, 
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84  Conn.  1 ;  Adsit  v.  Brady,  4  Hill, 
N.  Y.  680 ;  Hutson  9.  Mayor,  9  N.  Y. 
69 ;  Robinson  v.  Chamberlain,  84  N. 
Y.  889;  Fulton  Ins.  Co.  v.  Baldwin, 
87  N.  Y.  648.    See  supra,  §  81. 

*  Couch  0.  Steel,  8  £.  &  B.  402. 

*  See  St.  Pancras  v,  Battersbury, 
8  C.  B.  N.  S.  477 ;  KenneU  &  Avon 
Canal  Co.  v.  Witherington,  18  Q.  B. 
581;  Stevens  v.  Jeacocke,  11  Q.  B. 
741  ;  Coe  v.  Wise,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  711. 
Supra,  S  81* 


CHAPTER  II. 


DEPOSITUM. 


Definition,  §  460. 

Delivery,  {  451. 

Gratoitoasness,  §  461. 

When  caused  by  neceaity.  Bqtontum  fiw»- 
eraJnU,  §463. 

When  made  with  innkeepers,  §  464. 

When  of  things  fungible,  §  466. 

Duty  of  depoflitar}%  §  456. 

Degree  of  diligence  exacted  from,  §  467. 

DUigerUia  qttam  wis  not  the  test,  §  458. 

No  defence  that  depositary  was  guilty  of 
like  negligence  with  his  own  goods,  § 
469. 

Fraud  as  related  to  negligence  in  case  of  de- 
posits, §  464. 

Want  of  evil  intent  no  defence,  §  466. 


Deposits  as  aifeeted  by  special  contracts, 

and  herein  of  *'  safe  keeping,*'  {  466. 
Cannot  be  relieved  by  special  agreement,. 

§467. 
Qtoss  negligence  to  be  graded  by  the  nature- 

and  value  of  the  deposit,  §  468. 
Special  deposits  of  money  or  securities,  § 

469. 
Bankers  when  gratuitous  only  liable   for- 

groes  negligence,  §  470. 
Liability  of  finder  for  negligence  in  keeping 

goods  found  by  him,  §  476. 
What  gross  negligence  means,  §  476. 
When  burden  is  on  depositary  in  ease  of  lose,. 

§477. 
Gratuitous  warehousemen,  §  478c 


§  450.  Definition.  —  Depositutn  or  deposit,  according  to  the  de- 
finition of  the  Roman  law,  is  a  contract  by  which  one  party,  the 
deponent,  leaves  a  movable  thing  with  another,  the  depositar,  or 
depositary,  for  safe  keeping,  under  the  obligation  that  it  shall  be 
returned.^  In  the  Anglo-American  law  the  definition  is  substan- 
tially the  same,  with  the  exception  that  the-  baiIm£Bt  is  avened 
to  be  gratuitous.^ 


1  So  Vangerow,  §  680;  Holtzend. 
£ncy.  in  tit. 

>  Judge  Story  (Bailments,  §  41) 
declares  that  "  a  deposit  is  usually  de- 
fined to  be  a  naked  bailment  of  goods, 
to  be  kept  for  the  bailor  without  re- 
ward, and  to  be  returned  when  he 
shall  require  it.  Perhaps,"  he  pro- 
ceeds, however,  to  say,  "  a  more  cor- 
rect definition  would  be,  that  it  is  a 
bailment  of  goods  to  be  kept  by  the 
bailee  without  reward,  and  delivered 
according  to  the  object  or  purpose  of 
the  original  trust ;  for,  in  some  cases, 
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the  deposit  may  be  for  the  benefit  of  a 
third  person,  and  to  be  delivered  to 
him  when  demanded,  and  not  to  be 
returned  to  the  bailor.  The  defini- 
tion of  the  Roman  law,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  is  singularly  brief,  and 
pregnant  in  meaning."  He  then 
quotes  Pothier,  who  defines  it  to  be 
**  a  contract,  by  which  one  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  gives  a  thing  to  an- 
other to  keep,  who  is  to  do  so  gratui- 
tously, and  obliges  himself  to  return 
it,  when  he  shall  be  requested." 
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§  451.  Delivery.  —  The  delivery  is  complete  when  it  is  made 
to  an  agent  of  the  depositary,  for  the  latter's  use ;  though  it  is 
otherwise  when  the  delivery  is  to  an  agent  not  employed  by  the 
master  in  the  particular  work,  and  in  fraud  of  the  master.^  It  is 
not  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  actual  delivery.  If  the 
depositary  has  the  thing  in  his  possession  at  the  time  tlie  obliga- 
tion is  entered  into,  the  law  supposes  a  delivery  coincident  with 
the  obligation.  Thus,  when  after  an  article  is  hired,  the  purpose 
of  the  hiring  is  completed,  the  hirer  who  retains  the  article  with 
the  owner's  consent  holds  it  as  a  depositum. 

§  452.  In  essence  gratuitous.  ^*  The  contract  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deponent,  and  is  on  principle  gratuitous ;  though  the  fact 
that  a  voluntary  remuneration  is  subsequently  made  does  not 
cause  the  thing  bailed  to  cease  to  be  a  depositum.'  The  use  of 
the  depositum  is  from  the  nature  of  the  contract  forbidden  to  the 
depositary. 

§  458.  Deposits  in  times  of  necessity^  e.  g.  fire^  shipwreck^ 
riot^  ^c.  —  A  peculiar  protection  is  cast  by  the  Roman  law  over 
deposits  made  in  terror  of  some  impending  calamity ;  as  when 
goods  are  intrusted  to  a  neighbor  or  friend  in  cases  of  fire,  or  civil 
war,  or  riot,  or  shipwreck,  or  probable  plunder.     Public  policy, 

1  Foster  v.  Essex  Bk.  17  Mass.  479.  desires  me  to  take  care  of  his  chaise 

'  Holtzend.   ut  supra,    '<  The  cus-  when  in  the  barn,  to  which  I  assent ; 

tody,"  says  Judge  Story  (Bailments,  there  I  am  a  mere  depositary  of  the 

§  57),  "must  be  gratuitous;  which  re*  chaise.    But  if  the  original  contract 

suits,  indeed,  from  the  very  definition  were,  that  for  the  hire  of  the  bam  I 

already  given. ^    And  care  should  be  should  take  care  of  the  chaise,  there 

taken  not  to  confound  cases  where  a  it  would  be  the  case  of  a  lucrative 

compensation  is  allowed  with  cases  of  contract,  and  not  a  mere  deposit  The 

pure  deposit.    Sometimes  a  compen-  same  rule  would  apply  to  a  case  where 

sation  may  be  given  to  the  party  di-  the  trunk  of  the  bailor  should  be  de- 

verso  intuitu,  and  yet  the  contract  may  livered  to  the  bailee  for  safe  custody, 

be  a  pure  deposit ;  and  sometimes  the  and  the  bailor  should  at  the  same 

case  may  be  of  a  mixed  nature.     As  time  agree  to  pay  a  certain  simi  per 

if  A.  desires  to  hire  the  use  of  my  week  for  room  rent  for  the  trunk,  but 

bam,  in  common  with  me,  for   his  nothing  was  to  be  paid  on  account  of 

chaise,  for  a  specific  price,  to  which  I  the    care  and   custody   thereof,    the 

agree ;  and  I  keep  my  own  carriage  trunk  would  be  a  mere  deposit" ' 
in  the  same  bam ;  and  afterwards  he 

1  Dig.  Lib.  16,  tit  8, 1. 1,  §  8, 9;  Pothier,  >  See  Finucane  v.  Small,  1  Esp.  316;  2 

Traits  de  D^p6t,  n.  9;  Dumford  v.  Segfaer's  Kent  Comm.  Lect  40,  p.  565,  4th  edit; 

Syndics,  9  Martin,  484;  Ck»de  of  Looisiana  Pothier,  Traits  de  D^pdC,  n.  18,  81. 
(1825),  art  2900. 
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• 

it  is  argued,  requires  that  deposits  of  this  kind  should  be  viewed 
with  more  tenderness,  and  guarded  with  higher  sanctions  than  is 
the  case  with  those  in  which  the  deponent  voluntarily  and  with 
full  liberty  of  selection,  chooses  his  own  depositary,  and  hence  be- 
comes in  part  responsible  for  any  breach  of  trust  on  the  part  of 
the  latter.  By  the  Roman  law,  the  depositary,  in  cases  of  such 
necessary  deposit  (depontum  mUeraMle)^  is  held  liable  for  culpa 
levis^  and  by  the  old  code  was  condemned  to  pay  double  damage 
for  his  neglect.  By  the  Code  Napoleon,  the  depositum  miserabUe 
is  distinguished  as  the  dSpSt  nScessaire^  and  is  invested  with 
peculiar  protection ;  and  a  similar  distinction  is  made  by  the 
Prussian  Code.  The  reason  is  obvious.  If  goods  can  be  ob- 
tained on  gratuitous  deposit  in  times  of  shipwreck,  conflagration, 
or  riot,  then  wreckage,  incendiarism,  and  riot  may  be  promoted, 
in  order  to  obtain  gratuitous  deposits  of  goods.  The  law  is 
bound  not  only  to  avert  this,  but  to  establish  the  principle,  that 
in  peculiar  cases  of  disaster,  peculiar  consideration  and  protection 
are  due  to  those  on  whom  the  shock  falls. 

§  454.  Deposits  with  innkeepers.  —  By  the  Roman  law,  as  well 
as  by  our  own,  the  innkeeper,  on  the  principle  that  with  him  the 
deposit  ia  a  d^pdt  nScessaire^  is  liable  for  the  goods  of  his  guest, 
unless  torn  from  him  by  mevitable  accident,  or  superior  f orce.^ 
The  modem  Roman  law  extends  the  same  shelter  to  travellers 
(Reisende)  who  take  chambres  gamies  or  furnished  chambers, 
and  to  visitors  at  bathing  apartments ;  but  not  to  guests  at  coffee, 
houses  and  restaurants.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  entitle  the  de- 
ponent to  recover  under  this  system,  that  he  should  be  the  owner 
of  the  deposit.  It  is  enough  if  he  has  an  interest  therein.  On 
this  topic,  however,  the  discussion  is  more  appropriate  to  another 
head.^ 

§  455.  Deposits  of  gold  or  currency.  —  The  law  of  deposit  has 

been  extended  by  modem  Roman  jurists  to  embrace  the  case 

where  fungible  articles  («.  g.  gold  or  currency)  are  left  with  the 

depositary,  with  an  obli^tion  of  general  as  distinguished  from 

special  return  (tantumdem  ejusdem  generis) ;   in  which  case  the 

depositary  has  the  use  of  the  deposit,  and  has  to  bear  its  risks. 

Our  own  law  in  this  respect  will  be  noticed  in  a  subsequent 

section.^ 

1  See  Doorman  o.  Jenkins,  2  Ad.  h,       'See  infra,  f  675-98. 
£.  256 ;  2  N.  ac  M.  170.  •  See  infra,  §  469. 
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§  456.  Duty  of  depo^tary.  —  This  consists  in  the  safe  cus- 
tody and  return  of  the  deposit,  with  all  its  incidents,  in  the  shape 
in  which  it  was  received.^  It  must  be  returned  in  such  shape  ; 
depositum  in  this  respect  differing  from  mutuum^  where  the  arti* 
cle  may  be  returned  in  value. 

§  457.  Degree  of  diligence  exacted  from.  —  If  the  return  of  the 
deposit,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  received,  is  not  possible, 
then  the  depositary,  for  the  reason  that  the  thing  has  not  been 
used  by  him,  and  has  produced  him  no  benefit,  is  responsible  only 
for  cfulpa  lata  or  gross  negligence.^  He  is  responsible,  however, 
for  special  negligence  (^culpa  levis)^  if  he  forced  himself  into  the 
trust,  or  if  by  any  peculiar  inducements  or  persuasion  he  led  the 
deponent  to  intrust  him  with  the  article,  or  if  he  derived  from  it 
any  benefit,  direct  or  indirect. 

§  458.  Diligentia  quam  8ui»  not  the  test.  —  Is  diligentia  quam 
suisy  or  the  diligence  shown  by  a  person  in  his  own  affairs,  the 
test  of  the  diligence  required  in  depositum  ?  Not  unfrequently 
in  our  Anglo-American  reports  we  find  expressions  implying 
the  afBrmative  ;  and  not  unfrequently,  by  the  scholastic  jurists, 
is  it  positively  afBrmed  that  diligentia  quam  suit  is  requisite 
in  all  cases  of  depositum.  The  classical  jurists,  however,  unite 
in  holding  that  the  only  culpa  in  such  bailments  as  are  purely 
voluntary  is  culpa  lata^  or  gross  negligence,  and  that  the  lack 
of  diligentia  quam  9ui»  is  only  an  ancillary  element  in  the  case 
when  such  lack  goes  to  show  gross  negligence  or  fraud.  Judge 
Story,  it  is  true,*  gives  another  interpretation  to  the  Digest, 
probably  misled  by  one  of  the  false  readings  of  the  glossators. 
He  declares  that  Bracton,  in  adopting  the  test  of  diligentia 
quam  suis^  ^^  is  supported  by  the  clear  result  of  the  Pandects.'' 
He  cites  for  this  the  Digest,  L.  20.  82.  D.  L.  16.  8.  Of  these 
passages  he  quotes  the  second  as  follows :  — 


i  Thibaut  v.  Thibaut,  1  La.  498. 

*  Holtz.  in  loco  ;  Doorman  v.  Jen- 
kins, 2  N.  &  M.  170;  2  Ad.  &  £1.  256; 
GibUn  V.  McMuUen,  Law  Rep.  2  P.  C. 
317;  Foster  v.  Essex  Bk.  17  Mass. 
600 ;  Smith  i7.  First  Nat.  Bk.  99  Mass. 
500 ;  Spooner  o.  Mattoon,  40  Vt.  800; 
Edson  0.  Westod,  7  Cowen,  278;  La- 
farge  v.  Morgan,  11  Martin,  462;  Le- 
benstein  v.  Pritchell,  8  Kans.     IS  ; 
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and  cases  cited  infra;  Lancaster  Bank 
V.  Smith,  62  Penn.  St.  47;  Scott  t7. 
Nat  Bk.  of  Chester,  72  Penn.  St.  (22 
P.  F.  Smith)  471 ;  Levy  r.  Pike,  25 
La.  An.  285.  See  also  infra,  §  496,  as 
to  the  analogy  drawn  from  mandates. 

*  Bailments,  §  68-5.  As  to  meaning 
of  diligentia  quam  suis,  see  supra,  §  54. 
As  to  classification  of  contracts  in 
this  respect,  supra,  §  68-9. 


BOOK  n.]  DILIGENCE  REQUIRED.  [§  459. 

^^  Nam  etsi  quis  non  ad  eum  modum,  quern  hominum  natura 
desiderat,  diligens  est,  nisi  tamen  ad  suum  modum  curam  in  de- ' 
posito  praestat,  fraude  non  caret.  Nam  enim  salva  fide  minorem 
iis,  quam  suis  rebus,  diligentiam  praestabit.  Sed  is  ex  eo  solo 
tenetur,  si  quid  dolo  commiserit.  Culpae  autem  nomine,  id  est, 
desidiae  et  negligentiae,  non  tenetur.  Itaque  securus  est,  qui 
parum  diligenter  custoditam  rem  furto  amiserit ;  quia  qui  neg* 
ligenti  amico  rem  custodiendam  tradit,  non  ei,  sed  suae  facilitati, 
id  imputare  debet. '* 

§  459.  The  first  part  of  this  passage,  ending  with  ^^  praestabit," 
is  an  extract  from  Celsus,  and  appears  as  follows  in  the  Digest, 
being  the  82d  clause  of  lib.  xvi.  tit.  8. :  "  Quod  Nerva  diceret, 
latiorem  culpam  dolum  est,  Proculo  displicebat,  mihi  verissimum 
videtur.  Nam  etsi  quis  non  ad  eum  modum,  quem  hominum 
natura  desiderat,  diligens  est,  nisi  tamen  ad  suum  modum  curam 
in  deposito  praestat,  fraude  non  caret ;  nee  enim  salva  fide  mi- 
norem iis,  quam  suis  rebus,  diligentiam  praestabit." 

The  second  part  of  the  passage  as  given  by  Judge  Story, 
beginning  with  ^^Sed  is,"  is  (with  some  slight  errors  of  the 
press),  an  extract  from  the  Institutes,  lib.  3,  tit.  15,  §  8,  and  is 
preceded  by  the  f  oUowing :  — 

^^  Praeterea  et  is,  apud  quem  res  aliqua  deponitur,  re  obligatur 
et  actione  depositi ;  quia  et  ipse  de  ea  re,  quam  accepit,  resti- 
tuenda  tenetur."  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  if  we  separate  the 
extract  from  the  Institutes  from  the  passage  given  by  Judge 
Story,  and  read  it  with  its  own  proper  introduction,  that  it 
simply  af5rms  the  well  known  doctrine,  that  if  I  give  an  article  * 
in  deposit  to  a  friend  qua  friend,  I  do  so  in  view  of  such  friend 
taking  chaise  of  my  deposit  in  the  way  in  which  he  takes  charge 
of  his  own  goods. 

The  extract  from  the  Digest,  as  given  by  Judge  Story,  differs, 
however,  from  the  original,  not  merely  in  the  fact  of  the  forced 
connection  in  which  it  is  placed  with  the  fragment  from  the  In* 
stitutes,  but  in  the  change  of  nam  for  nee,  in  the  second  sentence. 
The  original  text,  following  the  paraphrase  of  Hasse,  may  be 
translated  as  follows :  — 

^^  I  fully  accept  (so  speaks  Celsus)  the  opinion  of  Nerva,  which 
was  controverted  by  Proculus,  that  the  grosser  form  of  culpa  is 
dolu%.  For  when  a  person  not  only  does  not  exhibit  a  diligence 
commensurate  with  human  capacity  in  general,  but  fails  to  ex- 
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hibit  the  care  exerted  by  him  in  his  own  affairs,  he  cannot  be 
relieved  from  fraud;  for  he  acts  (under  the  circumstances)  in 
yiolation  of  good  faith  if  he  refuse  to  the  management  of  an- 
other's affairs  the  care  he  bestows  on  his  own." 

§  460.  Now  the  question  at  the  beginning  of  this  extract 
(whidi  does  not  appear  in  Judge  Story's  quotation)  relates  to 
cuipa  latUy  —  that  form  of  ciUpa  which  consists  in  not  knowing 
or  seeing  that  which  men  generally  know  or  see.  Whether  this 
is  to  be  viewed  as  doltis  is  contested,  and  Celsus  decides  in  the 
affirmative.  He  reasons  by  an  arffumentum  a  potiari.  When  a 
bailee,  he  argues,  fails  to  exhibit  in  his  bailment  the  diligence 
which  another  might  have  exhibited,  which  other  applies  such 
diligence  as  human  nature,  in  such  a  case,  calls  for  (e.  g,  that 
which  a  bonus  et  diligent  pateffamiliaa  applies),  then  his  offence 
is  comparatively  slight ;  but  it  is  otherwise,  and  the  offence  takes 
the  quality  of  fraud,  when  it  appears  that  negligences  of  the  char- 
acter complained  of  were  not  committed  by  him  in  his  own 
affairs.  For  it  is  an  element  in  the  good  faith  that  each  party 
to  a  contract  owes  to  the  other,  that  in  the  particular  transac- 
tion he  will  not  be  more  negligent  than  in  his  own  affairs,  be  the 
negligence  greater  or  less.  If,  therefore,  ctdpa  levi8  can  thus 
become  in  a  certain  sense  dolus^  so  must  this  be  a  fortiori  the 
case  with  culpa  lata^  —  the  huior  culpa  spoken  of  by  the  jurist. 
Nothing  is  here  said  to  intimate  that  the  cuipa  in  concrete  (neg- 
ligence such  as  the  party  does  not  exhibit  in  his  own  affairs)  is 
in  any  way  a  test  of  depoBitum^  or  that  diligentia  quam  9ui%  is  to 
be  always  exhibited  in  depodtttm.  Cuipa  lata  is  not  spoken  of  as 
in  any  sense  convertible  with  cidpa  in  concrete.  So  far  from 
this,  we  are  told  that  cuipa  levis^  which  is  at  the  same  time  cuipa 
in  concretoy  may  be  imputable  as  dolus ;  and  tha.t  cuipa  lata^ 
whether  accompanied  by  cuipa  in  concrete  or  not,  may  become 
dolus.  The  difficulty  has  arisen  from  viewing  the  dolus^  which 
is  spoken  of  in  the  edict,  in  its  narrow  meaning  of  animus  no^ 
cendiy  or  fraud  with  conscious  fraudulent  intent.  This  is  erro- 
neous. Under  dolus  the  praetor  here  includes  all  mala  fides; 
all  action  springing  from  evil  motive ;  all  reckless  contempt  of 
another's  rights  resulting  in  injury ;  therefore  all  negligence, 
however  slight,  which  is  such  as  the  party  avoids  in  his  own 
affairs.    All  authoritative  recent  commentators  agree  with  Hasse 
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in  his  exegesis  of  this  and  other  passages  of  the  Digest  under  the 
title  of  depositum^ 

§  461.  But  though  Judge  Story  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the 
Digest  in  this  contested  passage,  he  is  unquestionably  right  in 
holding  that  the  depositary's  liability  is  not  to  be  gauged  by  the 
test  of  his  conduct  in  his  own  afiFairs.  He  may  let  his  own  af- 
fairs go  to  ruin  ;  he  may  be  ready  to  leave  his  door  unlocked  so 
that  every  one  can  pass  through  his  premises  ;  he  may  choose  as 
to  his  own  affairs  not  to  see  what  every  one  else  sees ;  but  he 
cannot  take  this  course  as  to  deposits.  He  is  here  bound  to  see 
what  every  one  sees ;  and  his  blindness  in  this  respect  as  to  his 
own  affairs  is  no  defence  when  he  is  charged  with  showing  this 
blindness  as  to  Uie  affairs  of  others.  The  language  of  Sir  W. 
Jones,^  intimating  a  contrary  view,  is  therefore  not  merely  incon- 
sistent with  the  Roman  standards,  but  is,  as  Judge  Story  properly 
holds,  unsustainable  in  principle.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
again  remembered,  this  want  of  the  dUigentia  in  miis  may  be 
proved  as  part  of  the  evidence  by  which  gross  negligence,  and 
sometimes  even  fraud,  may  be  made  out.  And  so,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  gross  negligence  by  a  depositary  is  charged,  the  de- 
fendant, as  evidence  from  which  such  gross  negligence  may  be 
inferentially  qualified,  may  show  that  the  care  iliat  he  bestowed 
on  the  deposit  was  the  sanie  that  he  bestowed  on  his  own  goods. 
And  this  is  eminently  the  case  when  there  is  ground  to  suppose 
that  the  deponent  selected  the  depositary  from  any  special  con- 
fidence in  the  latter's  mode  of  doing  business.^ 

§  462.  Q-enerallyy  therefore^  no  defence  that  depositary  was 
guiUy  of  like  negligence  tinth  hie  oton  goods.  —  Of  the  abstract 
proposition  we  have  a  direct  illustration  in  a  case  where  the  de- 
positary of  .  a  horse  put  him  in  a  field  with  his  own  cattle, 
around  which  there  was  a  defective  fence,  through  which  the 
horse  fell  into  a  field,  where  he  was  killed.  Here  the  defect  in 
the  fence  was  something  that  everybody  of  ordinary  observation 
could  see ;  and  hence  the  depositary,  n^lecting  to  see  it,  was 

^  Thus  in  Dr.  Baron's  Pandekten,  insurer.    Baron's  Pandekten,  §  277. 

a  work  of  high  excellence,  published  So  also  Vangerow,  §  680 ;  Hasse.  p. 

in  Leipzig   in   IS 72,  it  is    declared  195. 

that  the  depositary  is  as  a  rule  liable  >  Jones  on  Bailm.  81,  83,  46,  47. 
only  for  culpa  latOf  or  gross  negli-  *  This  is  the  case  in  Giblen  v.  Mc- 
gence;  though  when  he  forces  him-  Mullen,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  Ap.  817,  else- 
self  into  the  trust  he  becomes  a  quasi  where  noticed ;  infra,  §  466-7. 
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held  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  and  hence  responsible  for  the  loss 
of  the  horse.^  So,  also,  it  is  gross  negligence  for  a  depositary  to 
place  money  deposited  with  him  in  a  place  so  oonspicuons  and  ac- 
cessible to  others  that  persons  of  ordinary  observation  would  see 
that  when  so  placed  it  would  be  exposed  to  theft ;  nor  is  it  any 
defence  that  the  depositary  placed  his  own  goods  in  the  same 
situation.^ 

§  463.  On  the  other  hand,  in  an  interesting  Vermont  case,^  the 
evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  defendant  being  soldiers 
in  camp,  occupying  tents  ten  rods  apart,  and  the  plaintiff  having 
with  him  considerable  money,  and  fearing  it  might  not  be  safe 
with  him,  left  it  with  the  defendant,  his  friend,  without  expecta- 
tion of  reward,  for  safe  keeping,  for  two  nights,  and  called  for  it 
in  the  morning.    The  third  night  he  so  left  it,  but  did  not  call  for 
it  in  the  morning ;  and  the  defendant,  being  desirous  of  relieving 
himself  of  the  care  of  it,  started,  before  going  upon  duty,  for  the 
tent  of  the  plaintiff,  with  the  intention  of  returning  it  to  him. 
For  the  purpose  of  not  exposing  the  pocket-book  containing  the 
money  to  view,  having  no  pocket  laige  enough  to  contain  it,  he 
placed  it  between  his  shirt  and  vest,  intending  to  keep  it  secure 
by  the  pressure  of  his  arm  upon  it.     On  the  way,  his  attention 
was  diverted,  and  the  pocket-book  slipped  out  and  was  lost.    It 
was  properly  held,  that  the  casualty  (fraud  being  excluded)  was 
one  which  did  not  imply  gross  negligence,  and  hence  that  the  de- 
fendant was  not  liable.     In  giving  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
Prout,  J.,  said:    **The  facts  showing  that  the  money  in  the 
defendant's  hands  was  a  simple  depoaitum^  or  naked  deposit,  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  it  was  left  with  the  de- 
fendant without  any  special  undertaking  on  his  part,  as  well  as 
without  expectation  of  reward,  the  principle  applicable  to,  and 
which  must  govern  the  case,  is  at  once  indicated.     In  a  bailment 
of  this  nature,  the  bailee  is  bound  to  exercise  only  slight  dili- 
gence, and  is  responsible  only  for  gross  neglect.    It  'h  said  this 
rule  accords  with  reason  as  well  as  abundant  authority,  as  in  the 
case  of  bailments  of  this  nature,  the  accommodation  is  v%'  the 
bailor,  and  the  entire  advantage  to  him.^ 

^  Rooth  V,  Wilson,  1  Barn.  &' Aid.  50.        •  Spooner  v.  Mattoon,  40  Vt.  800. 

*  Doorman  v,  Jenkins,  2  Ad.  &  E.        *  Foster  et  al.  v.  Essex  Bank,  17 

256 ;  5.  C.  4  N.  &  M.  170 ;  Tracy  v.  Mass.  479;  Story  on  Bailments,  §  23, 

Wood,  8  Mason,  182.  62 ;  1  Parsons  on  Contnu^ts,  570,  571 ; 
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§  464.  Fraud  as  related  to  negligence  in  case  of  deposit.  —  As 
has  been  already  shown,  the  idea  of  fraud,  according  to  Anglo- 
American  law,  is  incompatible  with  that  of  negligence ;  and 
when  fraud  or  eyil  intent  is  proved,  then  negligence  cannot  be 
maintained.  Judge  Story,^  it  is  true,  intimates  that  by  the  Ro- 
man law  gross  negligence  is  considered  as  per  se  fraud ;  but  this 
arises  from  a  misconception  of  the  term  doltis.  Dolus  is  no  doubt 
used  in  a  limited  sense  as  equivalent  to  malice  or  evil  intent ;  and 
this  is  always  the  case  when  dolus  is  applied  in  opposition  to  culpa. 
But  dolus  is  not  unfrequently  expanded  so  as  to  include  such 
general  recklessness  as  indicates  a  mind  defiant  of  law,  just  in  the 
same  way  that  under  the  general  head  of  '^  crimes  "  we  sometimes 
include  ^'  misdemeanors,"  and  then  make  misdemeanors  include 
negligences.  This  is  shown  by  the  extract  just  given  from  Hasse, 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  passage  already  quoted  from  Mr.  Austin, 
in  which  he  tells  us  that  ^*  by  the  Roman  lawyers  rashness,  heed- 
lessness, or  negligence  is  in  certain  cases  considered  equivalent  to 
dolusJ*^  So,  also,  Wening-lngenheim,  in  a  treatise  already  cited, 
tells  us :  ^^  Culpa  in  the  Roman  law  in  its  widest  sense,  some- 
times includes  dolus ;  in  which  case  culpa  superficially  includes 
what  in  German  we  call  Schuld^  or  guilt."  ^  At  the  same  time 
this  learned  expositor  is  careful  to  add,  that  when  the  classical 
jurists  use  dolus  in  opposition  to  culpa^  the  first  implies  evil  in- 
tent ;  the  second,  such  a  withdrawal  of  attention  from  duty  as 
produces,  vnthout  positive  intention,  damage  to  another.^ 

§  465.  Want  of  evil  intent  no  defence.  —  From  what  has  been 
already  seen,  want  of  evil  intent  is  no  defence  if  negligence  be 
proved,  for  the  good  reason  that  negligence  does  not  exist  when 
there  is  a  positive  evil  intent.^  Of  this  frequent  illustrations  may 
be  drawn  from  our  own  adjudications.  Thus,  it  has  been  held  to 
be  gross  negligence  for  the  depositary  of  a  painted  cartoon,  pasted 
on  canvas,  to  keep  it  so  near  a  damp  wall  that  the  painting 
gradually,  and  it  was  presumed  under  the  continuous  inspection 
of  the  depositary,  peeled  of,  though  there  was  no  ground  for 
charging  the  depositary  with  bad  faith,  or  with  any  other  fault 
than  that  he  omitted  '^  intelligere  quod  omnes  intelligunt."  ^  Tet, 

1  Bailments,  §  66.  *  MTtton    v.    Cook,    2    Str.    1099. 

*  Wening-lngenheim,    Schadener-    Judge  Story  justly  excepts  to  Sir  W. 
satze,  §  88.    Supra,  §  7.  Jones's  commentary  on  this  case,  that 

*  See  supra,  §  11.  the  depositary  would  be  exculpated  if 
^Seesupra^f  11.                                It  appeared  that   he  kept   his  own 
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if  the  cause  of  the  peeling  was  something  that  persons  not 
experts  would  not  detect,  then  the  depositary  (supposing  the 
deposit  to  be  gratuitous  and  free)  would  not  be  liable  for  gross 
negligence.  For  slight  or  special  negligence  (culpa  levis)  he  could 
only  be  held  liable,  in  case  it  should  appear  that  he  was  an 
expert,  undertaking  the  bailment  for  hire  as  one  versed  in  the 
business. 

§  466.  Deposits  as  affected  by  special  contracts^  and  herein  of 
^^  safe  keeping^  —  Of  course,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  where 
there  is  a  special  contract,  this  absorbs  the  ordinary  common  law 
engagement  of  a  depositary.  Of  such  special  contracts,  the  most 
familiar  case  is  that  of  the  statutory  receiver  of  public  money ; 
an  officer  who,  as  has  been  seen,  is  usually,  under  .his  bond  or  stat- 
utory appointment,  treated  as  an  insurer.^  If,  indeed,  in  any 
case  a  binding  contract  is  made  to  keep  in  a  particular  way,  then 
the  goods  must  be  kept  in  this  way  ;  and  the  depositary  is  liable 
not  only  for  gross  negligence,  but  for  such  special  negligence 
(culpa  Urns')  as  consists  in  his  not  keeping  his  engagement  as  a 
good  business  man  should.^ 

But  a  contract  for  *'  safe  keeping,"  or  *'  to  securely  keep,"  is 
not  to  be  strained  to  mean  a  degree  of  diligence  beyond  the  de- 
positary's opportunities ;  ^  for  this,  if  there  be  a  special  trust  based 
upon  the  depositary's  peculiar  facilities  and  modes  of  doing  busi- 
ness, is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  test  diligentia  quam  suis 
must  rule.^ 

§  467.  Cannot  evade  liability  for  gross  negligence  by  special 
agrecToent.  —  Nor  can  a  depositary  who  undertakes  to  hold  a  de- 
posit from  another  relieve  himself  from  liability  for  gross  negli- 
gence by  special  agreement.  However  indulgently  such  an  agree- 
ment might  be  regeurded  in  England,  in  this*  country  it  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  well  established  line  of  decisions  which  prescribe 
that  a  carrier  cannot  by  special  agreement  be  absolved  from 
proper  diligence.     With  depositaries,  even  though  gratuitous, 

pictures  of  the  same  sort  in  the  same  Ap.  817;  Foster  v.  Essex  Bk.  17  Mass. 

way.  479;   Whitney  v,  Lee,  8  Mete.  91; 

1  See  supra,  §  290.  Smith  v.  First  Nat.  Bk.  99  Mass.  605; 

*  See  Co.  Lit.  89  a  ;  Story,  Bail-  Knowles  v.  Atlant.  &  St.  B.  R.  88  Me. 
ments,  §  68-9.  55.    See,  however,  Kettle  v,  Bromsall, 

•  Boss  tTffill,  2  C.  B.  877;  Eddy  v.  WUles,  118,  and  Southcote's  case,  4 
Livingston,  85  Mo.  487.  Bep.  88  &~84  a. 

«  Giblen  o.  McMuUen,  L.B.  2  P.  C. 
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the  policy  of  the  law  requires  that  n^ligence  should  not  be  by 
private  agreement  licensed;  and  indeed,  if  such  an  agreement 
does  not  spring  from  fraud,  it  is  likely  to  induce  fraud.^ 

§  468.  Ghos8  negligence  to  be  graded  by  the  nature  and  value 
of  the  thing  deported.  — «  This  is  evident  from  the  very  definition 
of  gross  negligence,  or  culpa  lata;  non  intelligere  id  quod  omnee 
intelligunt.  Everybody  knows  that  a  bank  note  is  more  liable 
to  accident  and  theft  than  a  bag  of  com.  A  degree  of  negli- 
gence, therefore,  that  would  not  be  gross  with  a  bag  of  com 
would  be  gross  with  a  bank  note.^  If  an  article  deposited  has  a 
high  value,  then  the  depositary  is  obliged  to  bestow  on  it  particu- 
lar care  whenever  he  has  notice  of  such  value.  Of  the  kind  of 
dUigenoe,  the  absence  of  which  constitutes  gross  negligence,  the 
jury,  under  direction  of  the  court,  are  to  judge.^ 

§  469.  Special  deposits  of  money  or  securiHee.  —  Ordinary 
deposits  of  currency,  to  be  repaid  in  an  equal  amount  of  currency, 
fall  under  tlie  head  of  nrntuum,  or  loon,  consisting  of  a  deposit  of 
a  fungible  article,  such  as  gold  or  other  money,  with  the  obligation 
that  tiie  value  should  be  returned  in  equal  quantity  and  quality.^ 
Of  course  in  this  case,  the  question  of  negligence  does  not  arise, 
as  the  depositary  is  virtually  a  debtor,  bound  absolutely  for  the 
whole  of  the  debt.  It  is  otherwise  in  case  of  a  special  gratu- 
itous deposit  of  bullion  or  securities  with  a  banker  to  be  gratu- 
itously kept  by  him.  This  is  the  case  of  an  ordinary  depositum 
which  the  depositary  is  bound  to  restore  intact,  but  in  the  keeping 
of  which  he  is  only  liable  for  gross  negligence.  Hence  in  such 
case  the  bank  is  not  liable  for  an  embezzlement  of  the  deposit 
by  a  cashier  or  other  officer,  provided  due  care  was  used  in  select- 
ing such  officer,  and  precautions  such  as  to  an  ordinary  observer 
would  appear  adequate'were  taken  for  the  keeping  of  the  deposit.^ 

§  470.  Bankers  not  liable  to  gratuitous  special  depositors^  ex-' 
cept  for  gross  negligenee.  —  As,  however,  the  practice  of  depos- 
iting money  and  securities  with  bankers  is  not  uncommon,  it  is 
proper  here  to  consider  it  more  minutely,  and  at  the  outset  one 

1  See  Lancaster  Bk.  v.  Smith,  63  <  Giblen  v.  McMuIlen,  L.  R.  2  P.  C. 

Fenn.  St.47;  infra,  §  663.  Ap.  817;  Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,  17 

*  Giblen  v.  McMollen,  L.  R.  2  P.  C.  Mass.  479 ;  Smith  v.  First  Nat.  Bk.  99 
App.  817;  Ross  0.  Hill,  2  C.  B.  877.  Mass.  605;   Johnson  v.  Reynolds,  8 

*  Doorman  v.  Jenkins,  vi  supra,  Kansas,  257 ;  Jennings  v.  Reynolds,  4 
^  D.  XII.  1  — de  rebus  cred.     Cod.    Kansas,  110. 

IV.  1.  to  tit. 
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or  two  considerations  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  first  is  that 
the  keeping  of  such  special  deposits  is  not  a  banker's  distinctive 
business.  The  securing  of  such  deposits  belongs  to  a  special 
branch  of  business,  the  managers  of  which  keep  capacious  vaults, 
fire-proof  and  well  guarded,  suited  for  this  particular  business 
and  for  no  other.  On  the  other  hand,  banks,  conducting  the  or- 
dinary banking  business,  are  supposed  to  invest  their  funds  or  loan 
them  to  their  customers,  keeping  only  a  small  portion  in  their 
vaults.  Hence,  when  a  person  takes  'a  package  of  money  or  se- 
curities to  a  bank,  and  says,  *^  Keep  this  for  me,"  he  asks  the 
bank  to  do  something  not  in  its  particular  line  of  business,  and 
something,  therefore,  as  to  which  he  cannot  claim  the  diligence  of 
a  business  man  when  exercising  his  particular  branch  of  business 
(which,  as  has  been  seen,  is  equivalent  to  the  diliffentia  boni  et 
diliffentis  patri^amilias),  but  simply  the  diligence  which  a  person 
of  common  sense,  not  a  specialist  in  a  particular  department,  should 
exercise  in  such  department.  Secondly,  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
special  deposits  such  as  those  of  which  we  now  speak,  that  not 
only  should  it  be  understood  on  both  sides  that  the  receiving  of 
such  deposits  is  an  extra  business  act,  but  that  the  service  should 
be  gratuitous.  The  obligation  of  the  banker  in  fact  is,  '^  I  take 
no  risk  and  receive  no  pay."  Nor  can  such  a  practice  be  regarded 
as  against  public  policy.  Public  policy,  in  fact,  should  invite 
rather  than  discourage  the  separation  of  banking  business  from 
that  of  what  is  called  ^^  safe  deposit"  insurance.  The  interests  of 
the  community  are  best  subserved  when  branches  of  business  so 
distinct,  and  requiring  such  distinct  kinds  of  apparatus,  are  kept 
in  separate  hands.  And  even  though  no  safe  deposit  company 
be  accessible  in  the  place  where  the  deposit  is  made,  yet,  as  the 
two  kinds  of  business  are  in  their  nature  distinct,  the  bank  can- 
not be  considered,  unless  it  make  a  special  contract  to  the  con- 
trary,, as  bound  to  treat  a  special  deposit  in  any  other  way  than 
would  any  other  bailee  whose  business  is  not  that  of  receiving 
and  keeping  of  deposits  for  hire.^ 

§  471.  To  this  concluuon,  though  by  a  line  of  reasoning  some- 
what distinct  from  that  in  the  text,  arrived  in  1869  the  English 
privy  council,  in  a  case  already  cited,  on  the  following  facts :  ^ 

^  Hale  V.  Rawaillie,  S  Kans.  186;        *  Giblen  v,  McMuUen,  L.  R.  2  P. 
Johnson  v.  Reynolds,  8  Kans.  257;    C.  App.  817. 
Lebenstein  v,  Pritchell,  S  Kans.  218. 
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Certain  debentures  payable  to  bearer  were  deposited  with  a  bank 
as  a  special  deposit  without  pay,  and  these  debentures  were  placed 
by  the  bank  in  its  strong  room,  where  it  kept  valuable  papers  and 
specie  belouging  to  itself  and  its  customers.  The  debentures  were 
stolen  by  a  clerk  of  long  standing,  whose  character  had  previously 
been  excellent,  and  who  had  given  no  cause  to  suspect  either  his 
fidelity  or  diligence.  One  point  only  was  made  to  show  negligence 
by  the  bank.  The  clerk  in  question  bad  been  permitted  to  go  to 
the  strong  room  alone.  After  the  discover^^  of  the  loss,  the  bank 
made  arrangements  by  which  the  strong  room  could  only  be  vis- 
ited by  two  officers  in  company.  The  supreme  court  of  Victoria, 
in  which  colony  the  deposit  was  made  and  the  case  tried,  held 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to  the  jury,  and 
this  was  affirmed  by  the  privy  council.  « It  is  clear,  according  to 
the  authorities,"  said  Lord  Chelmsford,  ^'  that  the  bank  in  this 
case  was  not  bound  to  more  than  ordinary  care  of  the  deposit 
intrusted  to  them,  and  that  the  negligence  for  which  alone  they 
could  be  made  liable  would  have  been  the  want  of  that  ordinary 
diligence  which  a  man  of  common  prudence  generally  exercises  in 
his  own  affairs.''^  It  would  be  more  correct  to  have  said,  in  place 
of  the  words  italicized,  ^^a  person  of  common  prudence,  not  a 
specialist,  is  accustomed  to  exercise  as  to  matters  committed  to 
his  chai^."  And  indeed  Lord  Chelmsford  brings  us  to  this  point 
by  saying  that  ^^  it  may  be  admitted  not  to  be  sufficient  to  exempt 
a  gratuitous  bailee  from  liability  that  he  keeps  goods  deposited 
with  him  in  the  same  manner  as  he  keeps  his  own,  though  this 
d^ree  of  care  will  ordinarily  repel  the  presumption  of  gross  neg- 
ligence." 

§  472.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1821,  in  a  case  of  special  deposit, 
the  test  of  diligentia  quam  suis  was  advanced  by  the  court, 
though  obviously  merely  as  evidential  matter  by  which  in  the 
particular  issue  gross  negligence  could  be  negatived.  For  Parker, 
C.  J.,  after  stating  this  test,  glances  &om  it,  and  rests  his  judg- 
ment on  the  ground  that  unless  there  be  gross  negligence,  no 
liability  attaches  to  the  depositary.^  For  the  accepting  of  such 
a  deposit,  he  argues,  is  outside  of  the  usual  business  of  the  bank. 
*^  The  bank  cannot  use  the  deposit  in  its  business,  and  no  such 
profit  or  credit  from  the  holding  of  the  money  can  arise  as  will 

^  Foster  v.  Essex  Bank,  17  Mass.  479. 
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convert  the  bank  into  a  bailee  for  hire  or  reward  of  any  kind. 
The  baihnent  in  such  case  \s  porely  gratoitous  and  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  bailor,  and  no  loss  can  be  cast  upon  the  bank  for  a 
larceny,  unless  there  has  been  gross  negligence  in  taking  care  of 
the  deposit." 

§  473.  A  similar  case  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1872.^  Certain  bonds  were  deposited  as  a  gratuitous 
special  deposit  with  the  officer  of  a  bank  who  was  both  clerk  and 
teller,  but  who  absconded  after  he  had  stolen  ^nd  appropriated 
the  proceeds  of  the  bonds.  Had  there  been  gross  negligence  by 
the  bank  in  the  keeping  of  these  bonds  ?  This  depended  upon 
the  question  whether  there  was  gross  negligence  in  the  bank  m 
retaining  the  delinquent  in  office.  This  question  was  submitted 
to  the  jury  by  the  court  below,  and  a  verdict  found  for  the  de- 
fendant, on  evidence  which  Agnew,  J.,  reviews  as  follows :  — 

**  Under  these  circumstances,  the  only  ground  of  liability  must 
arise  in  a  knowledge  of  the  bank,  that  the  teller  was  an  unfit 
person  to  be  appointed  or  to  be  retained  in  its  employment.  So 
long  as  the  bank  was  ignorant  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  teller, 
and  trusted  him  with  its  own  funds,  confiding  in  his  character 
for  integrity,  it  would  be  a  harsh  rule  that  would  hold  it  liable 
for  an  act  not  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  or  of 
the  employment  of  the  officer.  There  was  no  undertaking  to 
the  bailor  that  the  officers  should  not  steal.  Of  course  there 
was  a  confidence  that  they  would  not,  but  not  a  promise  that 
they  should  not.  The  case  does  not  rest  on  a  warranty  or  under- 
taking, but  on  gross  negligence  in  care  taking.  Nothing  short  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  character  of  the  teller,  or  of  reasonable 
grounds  to  suspect  his  integrity,  followed  by  a  neglect  to  remove 
him,  can  be  said  to  be  gross  negligence,  without  raising  a  con- 
tract for  care,  higher  than  a  gratuitous  bailment  can  create.  The 
question  of  the  bank's  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  teller 
was  fairly  submitted  to  the  jury. 

^*  But  it  turned  out  that  alter  the  teller  absconded,  his  accounts 
were  found  to  be  false,  and  that  he  had  been  abstracting  the 
funds  of  the  bank  for  about  two  years,  to  an  amount  of  about 
$26,000.  It  was  contended  that  the  want  of  discovery  of  the 
state  of  his  accounts  for  such  a  length  of  time,  especially  as  he 

^  Scott  V.  National  Bk.  of  Chester  Vallej,  72  Pa.  St.  (22  P.  F.  Smith),  472. 
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had  charge  of  the  individual  ledger,  was  such  evidence  of  negli- 
gence as  made  the  bank  liable.  The  court  negatived  this  position, 
and  held  that  the  bank  was  not  bound  to  search  his  accounts  for 
the  benefit  of  a  gratuitous  bailor,  whose  loss  arose  not  from  the 
accounts  as  kept  by  him,  but  from  a  larceny,  a  transaction  out- 
side of  his  employment  We  perceive  no  error  in  this.  The 
negligence  constituting  the  ground  of  liability  must  be  such  as 
enters  into  the  cause  of  loss.  But  the  false  entries  in  the  books, 
and  the  want  of  their  discoyery,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  bailor's 
loss,  and  not  connected  with  it.  True,  the  same  person  was 
guilty  of  both  offences,  but  the  acts  were  unconnected  and  in- 
dependent. True,  the  bank  did  not  discover  in  time  the  injury 
he  did  to  it ;  but  the  very  fact  that  it  did  not  discover  his  false 
entries  and  his  peculations  repels  the  knowledge  of  his  dis- 
honesty. The  neglect  was  culpable,  and  might  have  led  to  re- 
sponsibility  ta  tho8e  with  whom  they  had  deaUngs,  if  they  suf- 
fered  from  that  neglect.  But  this  n^lect  to  examine  into  his 
accounts,  was  not  the  cause  of  the  bailor's  loss.  His  loss  was 
owing  to  the  immediate  act  of  dishonesty  of  the  teller,  and  not 
to  his  purloining  the  funds,  or  falsifying  the  accounts  of  the  bank. 
The  argument  of  the  plaintiff  simply  results  in  this :  that  mis- 
taken confidence  is  a  ground  of  liability.  But  if  this  were  the 
rule,  business  would  stand  still ;  for  without  a  common  degree 
of  confidence  in  agents  and  officers,  much  of  the  business  of  the 
world  must  cease.  The  facts  were  fairly  left  to  the  jury,  with 
the  proper  instruction. 

^^  Another  complaint  is,  that  the  teller  was  suffered  to  remain  in 
employment  after  it  was  known  that  he  had  dealt  once  or  twice 
in  stocks.  Undoubtedly  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stocks  is  not 
%p%o  facto  the  evidence  of  dishonesty,  but  as  the  judge  well  said, 
had  he  been  found  at  the  gaming  table,  or  engaged  in  some 
fraudulent  or  diBhonest  practices,  he  should  not  be  continued  in 
a  place  of  trust.  So  if  the  president  of  the  bank,  when  he 
called  on  the  brokers  who  acted  for  the  teller  in  the  purchase 
of  the  stock,  had  discovered  that  he  was  engaged  in  stock  gam- 
bling, or  in  buying  and  selling  beyond  his  evident  means,  a  dif- 
ferent course  would  have  been  called  for.  No  officer  in  a  bank, 
engaged  in  stock  gambling,  can  be  safely  trusted,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  this  is  found  in  the  numerous  defaulters,  whose  pecula- 
tions have  been  discovered  to  be  directly  traceable  to  this  species 
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of  gambling.  A  cashier,  treasurer,  or  other  officer  having  the 
custody  of  funds,  thinks  he  sees  a  desirable  speculation,  and 
takes  the  funds  of  his  institution,  hoping  to  return  them  instantly, 
but  he  fails  in  his  venture,  or  success  tempts  him  on ;  and  he 
ventures  again  to  retrieve  his  loss,  or  increase  his  gain,  and  again 
and  again  he  ventures.  Thus  the  first  step,  often  taken  without 
a  criminal  intent,  is  the  fatal  step  which  ends  in  ruin  to  himself 
and  to  those  whose  confidence  he  has  betrayed.  Hence  any  evi- 
dence of  stock  gambling,  or  dangerous  outside  operations,  should 
be  visited  with  immediate  dismissal.  In  this  case,  the  operations 
of  the  teller  in  stocks  as  a  gambler  in  them  were  unknown  to 
the  officers  of  the  bank  until  after  he  had  absconded.'* 

§  474.  But  if  there  be  gross  negligence,  then  the  depositary 
is  liable.  A  case  of  this  kind  was  decided  by  the  supreme  court 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1869.^  The  evidence  was  that  the  teller  of 
the  bank  delivered  the  special  deposit  to  a  wrong  person.  Was 
this  gross  negligence  ?  Certainly  no  person  would  give  a  valu- 
able package  to  a  stranger  without  due  inquiry  ;  yet  this  was 
what  was  here  done  by  the  teller  of  the  bank.  He,  therefore, 
did  what  no  person  of  ordinary  sense  would  ordinarily  do,  which 
is  one  of  the  definitions  of  culpa  lata.  Chief  Justice  Thompson, 
in  giving  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  begins  by  recognizing 
the  non-liability  of  the  gratuitous  special  depositary,  except  for 
gross  negligence.  *^  The  case  on  hand  was  a  voluntary  bailment, 
or  more  accurately  speaking,  a  bailment  without  compensation, 
in  which  the  rule  of  liability  for  loss  is  usually  stated  to  arise  on 
proof  of  gross  negligence,"  and  the  bank,  having  been  guilty, 
through  its  servant,  of  gross  negligence,  was  held  liable. 

A  still  stronger  case  of  negligence  was  adjudicated  by  the 
supreme  court  of  Kentucky  in  1873.^  The  suit  was  not  against 
the  bank,  but  against  the  defendants  as  directors  of  the  bank. 
The  plaintiffs  in  their  petition  alleged  that  certain  bonds  were 
specially  deposited  by  them  with  the  bank,  in  a  certain  pack- 
age, and  that  all  the  aforementioned  bonds,  aggregating  in  value 
the  sum  of  $56,660.40,  were  wrongfully  taken  from  plaintiffs' 
package  of  special  deposit  by  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  Bowl- 
ing Green,  and  by  them    converted  to  the  use  and  emolu- 

^  Lancaster  Bk.  v.  Smith,  62  Penn.    wood,  reported  in  Legal  Gazette  for 
St  (12  P.  F.  Smith)  47.  .     Nov.  7,  1873. 

*  United  Soc.  of  Shakers  v,  Under- 
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ment  of  said  bank  by  sale  aa  aforesaid,  without  rigbt  or  authority 
from  these  plaintiffs  or  any  of  them,  and  of  9uch  wrongfvl  con- 
ver^um  and  appropriation,  d^endants,  and  each  of  them  had,  or 
could  have  had,  by  the  mo%t  ordinary  diligence  and  investigation, 
ample  notice.  It  was  further  allied  that  the  defendants,  act- 
ing as  directors,  ^*  did,  on  various  occasions,  declare  dividends 
when  the  condition  of  the  bank  did  not  justify  the  same,  and  so 
appropriated  to  themselves,  they  being  die  largest  stockholders, 
large  sums  of  money  actually  realized  from  the  conversion  of 
the  plaintiffs'  property  as  aforesaid.'*  To  this  a  demurrer  was 
filed,  which  was  overruled  by  the  supreme  court,  the  petition 
being  held  to  disclose  a  good  cause  of  action.^ 

I  '*  Upon  the  facts  so  alleged,**  says  the  negligence  or  inattention  of  its 
Lindsay,  J^  by  whom  the  opinion  is  members  can,  and  ought  to  be,  im- 
gireo,   **  this   court  must  determine  puted  to  the  bank.    But  the  liability 
\7hether  or  not  appellees,  or  any  of  of  the  bank  in  these  actions  is  not 
tliem,  are  personedly  bound  to  make  made  to  turn  alone  upon  the  want  of 
good  the  losses  resulting  to  appellants  fidelity  and  care  upon  the  part  of  the 
from  the  unauthorized  and  wrongful  directory.    It  is  distinctly  and  clearly 
conversion  by  the  bank  of  their  spe-  charged  that  the  deposits  were  sold  by 
cial  deposits.    In  the  adjudication  of  the  officers  of  the  bonk,  and  the  pro-^ 
these  causes  it  is  not  necessary  that  ceeds  of  such  sales  converted  to  its 
we  shall  critically  inquire  into  the  du-  use  and  emolument,  and  that  this  was 
ties  and  obligations  resting  upon  the  done  with  the  knowledge  of  the  di- 
bank  directors  to  look  after  and  pro-  rectors.    This  charge  implies  a  con- 
tect  the  interest  of  special  depositors,  version  by  the  bailee  of  the  bailor's 
from  whom  the  corporation,    repre-  goods,  for  which  by  the  common  law 
sented  by  the  directory,  receives  no  rules  of  pleading  the  bailors  might 
compensation.     It  is  sufficient  to  say  maintain  trover.    The  question  pre- 
that  special  deposits  are  mere  naked  senting    itself   in    these    actions   is, 
bailments,  and  that  neither  the  bank,  whether  the  directors,  who  had  knowl- 
nor  its  directory,  undertake  to  exercise  edge  of  these  alleged  wrongful  sales, 
any  greater  care  in  their  preservation  are  personally  liable  for  the  value  of 
than  the  depositor  has  the  reasonable  the  deposits  so  converted  ?    It  is  in- 
right  to  suppose  is  exercised  in  keeping  sisted  by  the  appellees  that  these  ac- 
the  bank's  property  of  like  description,  tions  cannot  be  maintained  because  of 
It  cannot  be  doubted,  however,  that  if  the  want  of  privity  between  the  de- 
the  deposit  is  lost  by  reason  of  the  positors  and  the  bank  directors.  They 
gross  negligence,  or  the  wilful  inatten-  concede  that  if  they  have  been  guilty 
tion  of  the  directors,  the  bank  is  re-  of  gross  mismanagement  of  the  affairs 
sponsible  therefor,  upon  the  well  es-  of  the  bank,  and  that  its  insolvency 
tablished  doctrine  that  a  mere  deposi-  and  bankruptcy  are  the  consequence 
tary  is  liable  for    gross    negligence,  of  such  mismanagement,  they  may  be 
And  as  the  directory  is  the  corporate  held  to  account  to  the  corporation, 
government  of  the  bank,  and  in  the  whose  officers  and  agents  they  were ; 
legal  sense  is  the  corporation  itself,  but  urge  that  inasmuch  as  their  under- 
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taking  was  to  the  bank,  they  can  only  creditor  was  damaged  hy  the  act,  he 
be  proceeded  against  by  it,  the  party  had  a  right  of  action  against  them  for 
with  whom  they  contracted,  and  that  the  injury  resulting  from  their  ill^al 
these  appellants  must  look  to  the  cor-  conduct  Whenever  there  exists  a 
poration  and  not  to  them.  This  as-  legal  duty  to  perform  or  omit  to  do  an 
sumption  is  plausible,  but  it  cannot  act,  the  law  will  imply  a  promise  by 
be  supported.  Bank  directors  are  not  the  person  upon  whom  the  duty  rests 
mere  agents  like  cashiers,  tellers,  and  that  he  will  discharge  it,  and  between 
clerks.  They  are,  in  a  certain  sense»  him  and  all  persons  having  the  legal 
trustees  for  the  stockholders ;  and  as  right  to  demand  its  performance  a 
to  mere  dealing  with  the  bank  they  privity  of  contract  exists.*  These  ac- 
not  only  represent  it,  but  for  all  legal  tions,  however,  are  not  based  upon  the 
consideration  are  in  fact  the  bank  iV*  contract  of  bailment  to  the  bank,  nor 
self.^  Their  contract  is  not  alone  upon  the  implied  contract  of  the  ap- 
with  the  bank.  They  invite  the  pub-  pellants  that  they  would  not  by  gross 
lie  to  deal  with  the  corporation,  and  negligence  or  tacit  acquiescence  per- 
when  any  one  accepts  their  invitation  mit  the  deposits  to  be  converted  to  the 
.  he  has  the  right  to  expect  reasonable  bank's  use.  The  appellants  had  the 
diligence  and  good  faith  at  their  hands;  right  to  elect  whether  they  would 
and  if  they  fail  in  either  they  violate  avail  themselves  of  the  remedies  pre- 
a  duty  they  owe  not  only  to  the  scribed  by  law  for  the  breach  of  con- 
stockholders  but  to  the'  creditors  and  tract,  either  upon  the  part  of  the  bank 
patrons  of  the  corporation.*  An  hon-  or  of  these  appellees,  and  they  have 
est  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  elected  to  waive  their  right  of  action 
bank,  and  slight  diligence  at  least  in  upon  these  contracts,  and  sue  for  the 
preventing  special  deposits  from  being  joint  tort  of  the  bank  and  the  appel- 
wrongfully  converted  to  its  use,  were  lees,  committed  by  the  wrongful  and 
legal  duties  which  the  directors  were  imauthorized  conversion  of  their  de- 
under  obligation  to  the  special  depos-  posits.  Treating  the  bank  as  the 
itors  to  perform ;  and  as  these  obliga-  bailee,  and  the  directors  as  its  mere 
tions  grew  out  of  their  implied  con-  agents,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that,  if  they 
tract  that  they  would  perform  such  permitted  the  subordinate  officers  to 
duties,  there  is  a  legal  privity  between  sell  the  special  deposits,  and  then  act- 
the  parties.  This  doctrine  was  recog-  ing  for  the  bank  assented  to  the  money 
nized  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  the  arising  therefrom  being  used  for  the 
Lexington  &  Ohio  Road  Company  v,  purpose  of  the  bank,  they  are  parties 
Bridges,  7  B.  Monroe,  556,  in  which  to  the  tort  ....  These  appellants 
case  it  was  held  that  the  directors  of  allege  that  their  bonds  were  sold  by 
that  corporation,  by  accepting  their  the  officers  of  the  bank,  and  the  pro- 
positions, assumed  the  discharge  of  ceeds  paid  out  in  the  satisfaction  of 
certain  duties  not  only  to  the  com-  claims  against  it,  and  in  the  payment 
pany,  but  to  persons  dealing  with  it,  of  dividends  to  its  stockholders,  and 
and  that  if  they  misappropriated  the  that  of  all  this  appellees  had  notice, 
funds  intrusted  to  their  control,  and  a  Having  such  notice,  it  was  their  duty 

1  Morse  on  Banking,  p.  76.  *  Chittj  on  Contracts,  p.  1. 
>  Hodges  9,  New  England  Sacred  Com- 
pany, 1  Rhode  Island,  312. 
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found  by  him.  —  It  is  said  by  X^ord  Coke,^  ^Hhat  if  a  man  find 
goods,  an  action  on  the  case  lies  for  his  ill  and  negligent  keeping 
of  them,  but  not  trover  or  conyersion,  because  this  is  but  a  non- 
feasance.'*  *^  This,"  adds  Judge  Story,^  ^^  seems  to  be  the  true 
doctrine  of  the  law  ;  for,  although  a  finder  may  not  be  compel- 
lable to  take  goods  which  he  finds,  as  it  is  a  mere  deed  of  charity 
for  the  owner ;  yet  when  he  does  undertake  the  custody,  he  ought 
to  exercise  reasonable  diligence  in  preserving  the  goods."  But 
though  this  is  true  in  all  cases  where  there  are  such  earmarks  or 
other  signs  attached  to  the  found  goods  as  raise  an  implied 
trust  for  the  owner,  the  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  the  case  of  a 
bond  fide  finder  and  retainer  (A  an  article  found  by  him,  as  to 
which  no  owner  is  discoverable.  In  such  case  there  is  no  possible 
privity  on  which  a  bailment  can  be  made  to  rest.® 

(and  they  had  full  power  in  the  prem-  acquaint  themselves  with  the  business 

ises)  either  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  of  the  corporation ;  and  whatever  in- 

deposits  OF  to  hold  the  proceeds  for  formation  might  be  acquired  by  ordi- 

the  benefit  of  their  owners.     Their  nary  attention  to  their  duties,  they 

failure  to  discharge  this  duty  must  be  must,  in  controversies  with  persons 

regarded  as  wilful,  and  the  conclusion  doing   business   with  the   bank,    be 

cannot  be* escaped  that  by  permitting  presumed  to  have.    Public  policy  de- 

the  sales  to  be  made,  and  the  proceeds  mands  that  they  shall  not  be  heard  to 

to  be  paid  out  as  alleged,  they  made  say  that  by  reason  of  their  gross  neg- 

themselves  parties  to  the  unauthorised  ligence  and  wilful  inattention,  they 

acts  constituting  the  conversion.  This  were  not  apprised  of  that  which  the 

conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  aver-  ledgers,  books,  accounts,  correspond- 

ment  that   they  declared  dividends  ence,  reconcilements,  and  statements 

when  the  condition  of  the  bank  did  of  the  bank  showed  to  be  true.    It  is 

not  justify  it,  and  thus  distributed  to  not  necessary  in  actions  like  these  to 

themselves   portions   of  the  moneys  bring  home  to  the  directors  actual 

arising  from  the  conversion  of  appel-  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  special 

lants'  deposits.    If  such  be  the  case,  deposits  held  by  the  bank  were  being 

and  they  acted  with  notice  of   the  sold  and  converted  to  its  use  by  the 

wrongful  sales,  they  not  only  partici-  officers  having  Uiem  in  custody.    It 

pated  in,  but  derived  profit  from  the  must  suffice  to  show  that  the  evidences 

tortious  conduct  of  die  subordinate  of  the  practice  were  such  that  it  must 

officers  of  the  bank.    It  is  objected  have  been  brought  to  their  knowledge, 

that  the  allegation  of  notice  is  so  far  unless  they  were  grossly  or  wilfully 

qualified  as  to  destroy  the  sufficiency  careless  in  the  performance  of  their 

of  the  averment.    It  is  alleged  that  duties." 

the  appellees,  <and  each  of  them,  had,  i  Isaak  v.  Clark,  2  Bulst.  806  ; 

or  could  Juwe  hady  hy  the  mo9t  ordinary  Boll.  126. 

dUigenee  and  inoesUgaHon,  ample  no-  *  Bailments,  §  87. 

tiee.'    It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  bank  •  See  supra,  §  489. 
directors  to  use  ordinary  dlligenoe  to 
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§  476.  Test  of  ffros\  negligence.  Not  to  %ee  what  everybody 
else  sees.  —  As  illustrating  this  carelessness  may  be  mentioned 
the  cases  elsewhere  noticed,  where  a  depositary  places  the  deposit 
in  a  place  which  everybody  sees  to  be  unsafe.  As  giving  a  rule 
as  to  such  carelessness  may  be  mentioned  a  case  already  cited 
which  was  decided  by  the  English  privy  council  on  an  appeal 
from  the  supreme  court  of  Victoria.  Certain  debentures,  it  will 
be  remembered,  were  accepted  by  the  depositaries,  bankers  in 
Victoria,  on  gratuitous  deposit.  These  debentures  were  placed 
by  them  in  a  strong  room,  which  was  adequately  guarded  against 
thieves,  where  they  kept  their  own  securities  and  those  of  other 
customers.  The  debentures  were  embezzled,  by  a  clerk,  who 
previously  had  borne  a  high  character,  and  who,  on  account  of 
this  character,  had  been  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  strong 
room.  The  peril  was  evidently  not  one  ^^  quod  omnes  intelli- 
gunt."  The  case  therefore  was  not  euipa  lata  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  or  gross  negligence  according  to  our  own.  And 
so  was  it  adjudged.^  With  this  may  be  taken  Chancellor  Kent's 
statement,^  that  *^  gross  neglect  is  the  want  of  that  care  which 
every  man  of  common  sense^  under  the  circumstances,  tabes  of  his 
own  affairs ; "  or,  as  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  ^^  in  the 
affairs  committed  to  him." 

§  477.  Burden  of  proof  as  to  gross  negligence.  —  Even  though 
the  deposit  be  gratuitous,  the  burden  has  been  said  to  be  on  the 
depositary,  in  case  of  loss,  to  prove  that  he  was  not  guilty  of 
gross  negligence.^  But  this  is  on  the  assumption  that  some  pre- 
sumption of  negligence  arises  from  the  plaintiff's  case.  The 
plaintiff  must  prove  that  he  deposited  the  goods  with  the  de- 
fendant, and  that  the  goods  were  not  restored  by  the  defendant ; 
and  that  this  non-restoration  was  produced  by  a  lack  of  diligence 
on  part  of  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  this  lack  of  diligence 
may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  transaction  ;  but  still  in 
some  way  must  it  be  shown  by  the  plaintiff  to  put  the  defendant 
on  his  exculpation.^ 

§  478.   Oratuitous  warehousemen.  —  A  man  who  receives  goods 

1  Giblen  v.  McMuUen,  L.  B.  2  P.  Beauchamp  v.  Powley,  1  Moo.  &  R. 

C.  Ap.  817.    See  also  Sodowtkj  v.  88  ;  Nelson  v.  Mackintosh,  1   Stai^. 

McFarland,  8  Dana  (Ky.),  206.  287.    See  supra,  §  421-2. 

<  2  Com.  660.  «  See  Garside  v.  Proprietors,  4  T. 

•  Parry  v.  Roberts,  8  Ad.  &  EL  118;  R.  681;  Lamb  r.  West.  R.  R.  7  Allen, 
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into  his  warehouse  gratuitously  is  a  bare  depositary,  and  is  con- 
sequently, on  the  strict  rule  which  has  been  stated,  liable  only 
for  culpa  lata^  or  tlie  negligence  that  consists  in  not  seeing  what 
every  ordinary  person  sees.^  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  glance  at 
depositaries  of  this  class  without  seeing  that  there  are  few  cases 
of  warehousing  which  are  really  gratuitous.  We  can  conceive, 
indeed,  of  a  man  owning  a  warehouse  to  say  to  a  friend,  ^'  If  you 
deposit  your  goods  here,  you  must  do  so  at  your  own  peril ;  I 
will  receive  no  compensation  and  take  no  risk."  If  such  be  the 
understanding  between  the  parties,  then  he  who  thus  receives 
goods  can  only  be  held  responsible  for  the  lack  of  those  ordinary 
precautions  which  3ny  person  of  common  business  capacity,  not 
an  expert  in  the  particular  department,  would  be  expected  to 
take.  But  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  railroad  warehousing  as  gov- 
erned by  an  understanding  such  as  this.  Warehouses  are  as 
essential  to  railroads  as  are  platforms ;  and  a  railroad  which  has 
no  warehouses  cannot  expect  to  receive  freight  when  in  compe- 
tition with  a  railroad  which  has  warehouses.  No  forwarder  would, 
if  he  had  a  choice,  voluntarily  send  his  goods  by  a  railroad  whose 
custom  it  is  to  discharge  its  loads,  when  they  reach  their  desti- 
nation, on  an  open  street.  That  the  railroad  does  not  do  this, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  has  warehouses  in  which  it  deposits  goods 
at  their  destination  until  called  for,  is  part  of  the  inducements 
it  holds  forth  to  receive  freight.  Warehousing,  therefore,  in  such 
case,  even  though  not  specially  charged  for,  is  not  strictly  gra- 
tuitous. But  even  if  it  were,  the  warehouseman  would  be  in 
the  position  of  one  undertaking  to  do  a  particular  act  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  making  himself  liable  for  negligence  in  failing  to  do 
such  act  in  such  a  way.  He  is  therefore,  as  will  be  seen,  re- 
quired in  this  respect  to  exercise  the  diligence  of  a  good  business 
man  in  this  particular  line.^ 

98 ;  Cass  v.  Host  &  L.  B.  B.  14  Al-  N.  B.  B.  v.  Swaffield,  L.  B.  9  Ex.  182 ; 

len,  448  ;  Harper  v.  Hartford  &  N.  H.  Notara  v.  Henderson,  L.  B.  7  Q.  B. 

B.  B.  87  Conn.  272.  225 ;  and  on  the  question  of  lien,  an 

1  See  Schmidt  v.  Blood,  9  Wend,  article  in    London   Law  Times,  re- 

268.    .See  infra,  f  678.  printed  in  Chic.  Legal  News,  Aug. 

*  See  post,  §  578.    See  also  Great  15,  1874. 
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MAHDATUM. 


Definition,  §  482. 
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itousness  is  not  held,  $  485. 
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Classification,  §  401. 
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600. 
Distinction  between  "  remnnented ''  and 

'^imremimerated"  no  longer  ralid,  { 

501. 
Confldenoe  a  snfiident  conaldaration,  §  508. 
Directors  of  banks  and  other  coiporations, 

$610. 
Mandates  of  nonfeasance  and  misfeasance, 

§511. 


§  482.  Definition.  —  A  mandate  is  an  obligation  1^  which  one 
person  engages  to  perform  a  specific  service  either  for  the  obligee 
or  for  a  third  person.  Such  is  practically  the  definition  of 
Gains:  — 

f^  Mandatnm  consistit  sive  nostra  gratia  mandemns  siye  aliena, 
id  est  sive  ut  mea  negotia  geras,  siye  ut  alterius  mandem  tibi, 
erit  inter  nos  obligatio,  et  invicem  alter  alteri  tenebimnr,  ideoqae 
judicium  erit  in  id  quod  paret  te  mihi  bona  fide  praestare  opor* 
tere."  1 

To  express  this  concretely,  a  mandate  (mandatumj  Yollmachts- 
yertrag)  is  a  consensaal  contraot,  in  which  one  paity  (mandans^ 
mandator,  mandant,  dominns  9eiL  negotii)  commissions  an- 
other (mandatarius,  procurator,  in  Anglo-American  law  the 
mandatary)  to  undertake  a  particular  business  for  him,  which 
commission  the  pajrty  so  invited  agrees  to  undertake. 

The  same  definition  appears,  as  will  presently  be  eeen,  in 
several  passages  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

As  the  definitions  of  Judge  Story  and  Chancellor  Cent  differ 
from  the  above  by  inserting  the  qualification  of  gratuitousness,^ 

^  De  Mandato,  §  155.  ompense,  to  do  some  act  for  another 

*  By  Kent  (2  Com.  569),  a  mandate  in  respect  to  the  thing  bailed."    By 

is  "  when  one  undertakes,  without  reo-  Stoiy  (Baihnents,  §  1S7),  it  is  <*  a 
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it  is  necessary,  since  ihat  question  is  of  prime  importance  in  the 
present  discossion,  to  pause  for  a  moment  to  consider  how  far 
tiie  qoalification  is  sustained  by  the  authorities  to  which  the  illus- 
trious jurists  just  cited  appeal. 

%  483.  Scholastic  jurists  hold  that  mandates  are  neeesiarUif 
gratuitous.  —  It  is  admitted  that  the  scholastic  jurists,  who  wrote 
on  the  reviyal  of  learning  bn  tke  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
unite  in  maintaining  the  affirmative.  But  in  weighing  the  au« 
thority  of  these  jurists,  several  important  considerations,  already 
cmrsorily  noticed,^  are  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

Firsts  the  text  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  which  contains  the  law 
established  by  the  business  jurists  of  Borne,  remained  in  an  un- 
settled state  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Then^ 
again,  it  was  not  until  ike  foundation  under  Savigny  of  the 
historical  school  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  that  any  systematic 
attempt  was  made  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  the  terms  used  in 
the  Corpus  Juris,  so  far  as  concerns  the  ammus  imponentis; 
and  even  by  Savigny,  great  as  was  his  critical  genius,  this  work  of 
exegesis  was  only  begun.  And  once  more,  it  was  not  until  1816, 
that  the  Oommentary  of  Ghdus,  so  valuable  as  a  classical  expo- 
sition of  the  Digest,  was,  through  the  joint  labors  of  Savigny 
and  Niebuhr,  recovered. 

Secondly,  while  the  genius  of  the  Roman  jurists,  whose  opin- 

.  ions  are  collected  in  tiie  Digest,  was  eminently  concrete,  practi- 
cal, and  r^ulative,  confining  itself  to  questions  actually  arising 
in  basiness  litigation,  that  of  the  Bolognese  and  other  renaissance 
glossators  was  eminentiy  speculative  and  scholastic,  occupying 

,  itself  (in  default  of  practical  issues,  which,  in  the  slow  revival 
of  business,  arose  only  in  the  rudest  forms)  with  the  discusston 
of  imaginary  and  often  frivolous  distinctions  such  as  no  practical 
jurisprudence  can  enforce.  To  this  tendency,  whi(^  jurispru- 
dence in  that  scholastic  age  dhared  with  theology  and  ethics,  we 
owe  many  copious  and  subtle  disqnisiticms  on  alleged  legal  duties 
wfaidi  in  modern  business  life  ure  as  unknown  as  they  really  were 
in  the  business  life  oi  imperial  Rome.  Among  these  may  be 
tnentioned  (1)  the  hypothesis  of  intense  diligence  (diligentia  dili^ 
gentissvmi),  with  its  antithesis  of  culpa  lemssima,  or  infinitesimal 


contract  by  which  a  lawful  Inuiness  is    other,  and  by  him  undertaken  to  be 
committed  to  the  management  oi  an-    performed  without  reward." 

1  See  supra  §  59-62. 
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negligence,  which  have  been  already  discuflsed;  (2)  the  role 
immediately  before  us,  expelling  from  the  class  of  mandates 
all  bat  gratuitous  commissions,  —  an  exclusion  which,  as  Sir 
William  Jones,  followed  by  Judge  Story,^  remarks,  practically 
makes  the  Roman  law  of  mandates  inapplicable  to  our  modem 
jurisprudence. 

Thirdly^  the  line  of  interpretation  struck  by  the  first  sdiolastic 
commentators  was  naturally  followed  by  a  long  procession  of  suo- 
cessors.  Even  Pothier  (1699-1772),  writing  before  renoyatiye 
historical  criticism  began  its  work,  adopted  as  authoritative  the 
scholastic  distinctions  on  the  two  topics  just  stated,  though  in  both 
respects  his  opinions,  as  will  be  soon  seen,  have  now  ceased  to  be 
authoritative  even  in  France.^ 

§  484.  The  views  of  the  scholastic  jurists  were  accepted  in  this 
respect  by  Lord  Hclt^  by  Sir  WUliam  Jone%^  by  Chancellor  Kenty 
and  by  Judge  Story,  —  Still  higher  authority  than  even  Pothier 
have  we  to  set  aside  before  we  strike  from  the  definition  of  man- 
dates the  qualification  of  ^*  gratuitous."  Liord  Holt,  in  deference 
no  doubt  to  Vinnius,  one  of  the  ripest  of  the  scholastic  jurists 
(1588-1657),  whom  he  refers  to  by  name,  declares  that  a  man- 
date must  be  without  a  reward,^  and  in  this  he  is  supported  by  Sir 
W.  Jones.^  Chancellor  Kent,  in  a  definition  which  Judge  Story 
prefers  to  others  as  ^^  more  neat  and  distinct,"  ^  declares  that 
a  mandate ;  as  has  been  already  seen,  **  is  when  one  under- 
takes, without  recompense,  to  do  some  act  for  another,  in  respect 
to  the  thing  bailed ; "  and  this  definition  is  defended  by  Judge 
Story  at  large.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  qualification 
**  gratuitous,"  or  ^^  without  reward,"  is  accepted  by  these  high 
authorities  simply  on  the  faith  of  a  gloss  originating  with  tiie 
scholastic  jurists,  and  that  though  it  may  be  sustained  by  one  or  two 
classical  fragments,  torn  from  their  context,  it  is  inconsistent  not 
only  with  the  general  scope  of  the  Corptis  Juris,  when  discuss- 
ing this  title,  but  with  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  mandate 
itself,  as  a  leading  business  transaction  ;  then  the  conclusions  in 
this  respect  even  of  Lord  Holt,  Sir  W.  Jones,  Chancellor  Kent,  and 
of  Judge  Story,  illustrious  as  is  the  memory  of  these  great  jurists, 
must  fall,  for  the  reason  that  these  conclusions  are  drawn  from 

^  Bailments,  f  21S.  *  Coggs  p.  Bernard,  2  LcL  Raj.  909, 

*  See  fully  supra,  §  59-62.  918. 

^  Jones  on  Bailments,  521. 
424  *  Bailments,  {  187. 
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erroneous  postulates.  Nor  is  this  criticism  merely  destructive ; 
for  if  BO  it  would  not  be  here  undertaken.  It  is  really  constmc- 
tive,  for  it  brings  to  bear  on  our  present  practical  jurisprudence 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  either  inapplicable  or  unintel- 
ligible, —  the  whole  Roman  law  of  mandates. 

§  485.  By  the  Corpus  Jurin  mandate  are  not  necessarily  gra^ 
tuitous  ;  and  the  law  declared  in  reference  to  mandates  is  applica" 
ble  to  every  busitiess  commission  which  one  person  undertakes  to 
transact  for  another  at  the  latter* s  request,  —  To  establish  this 
point  it  will  be  sufficient  to  appeal  to  the  consent  of  present  au- 
thoritative expositors  of  the  Roman  law. 

§  486.  The  first  I  would  cite  is  Dr.  J.  Baron,  because  not  merely 
of  his  high  present  authority,  but  of  the  freshness  of  his  com- 
mentary.^ Hiring  (Dienstmiethe),  so  this  jurist  tells  us,  may  be 
compared  with  the  mandate,  for  each  requires  one  person  (in  one 
case  the  operative,  in  the  other  case  the  mandatory)  to  work  in 
the  interest  of  another.  The  opinion  once  was  that  the  two 
were  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  labor  was 
for  reward,  in  the  other  case,  without  reward.  No  doubt  some 
passages  in  the  Digest  suggest  such  a  distinction.^  In  other  pas- 
sages, however,  where  a  reward  is  clearly  part  of  the  contract, 
the  transaction  is  spoken  of  as  a  mandate ;  the  complaint  by 
which  this  reward  was  to  be  reooyei«d  by  legal  process,  being 
called  sometimes  cogrdtio  extraordinaria^  sometimes  as  actio  manr 
dati.^  This  apparent  contradiction  is  to  be  explained  as  follows : 
Services  may  be  performed  by  one  person  for  another  either 
without  or  with  reward.  In  the  first  case  (without  reward)  the 
contract  (Yertrag)  is  unilateral  (einseitig)  ;  in  the  second  case 
(with  reward)  it  is  bilateral  or  mutual  (gegenseitig).  The 
forms  or  titles  of  the  Roman  law  (mandate  and  hiring,  Dienst^ 
miethe')  do  not  wholly  correspond  to  this  antithesis.  Mandate 
includes  unilateral  contracts  for  gratuitous  services.  The  locatio 
eond.  operarum  is  a  bilateral  or  mutual  contract,  confined  to  the 
services  for  reward  of  day  laborers  and  other  operatives.  For 
contracts  for  services  with  reward  in  other  relations  (such  as  the 
services  of  scientific  experts,  of  agents  for  the  management  of 

^  Pandekten   von    Dr.   J.   Baron,  *  L.  1.  §  4,  D.  mand.  17.  1 ;  Li  82. 

atuerordenticheni   Fh>£e88or   an   der  D.  pr.  V.  19.  5  ;  §  18.  L  mand.  8.  26. 

Universitat  zu  BerUn,  Leipxig»  1S72,  *  L.  6  pr.  L.  7.  L.  26.  §  8.  L.  56.  §  8. 

f  299, 806.  D.  mand.  1 71 ;  L.  1.  L.  1 7  C.  eod,  4.  86* 
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property,  of  attome jb  in  fact)  the  Roman  law  had  no  distinctiTe 
title*  All  these  agencies,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  hiring 
(loe.  concL  operarum)^  were  included  under  the  head  of  mandate. 
Some  of  the  Boman  juorists,  in  yiew  of  this  inesactness,  held  that 
to  recover  the  honorarium  (in  mandate)  the  aetio  mandati  was 
unsuitable,  and  resorted  to  the  egtraord.  cogmUo^  or  q)eoial  equi- 
table remedy.  Hence  die  difEerence  between  mandate  and  hiring 
exists  not  in  gratuitoumees,  but  in  the  nature  of  the  work 
performed,  —  tJbe  latter,  hiring  (Ue.  cond*  operaruin)y  applying 
to  day  laborers  and  other  operatives, «— the  former,  mandate,  to 
other  kinds  of  agency.^ 

§  487.  As  arriving  at  the  same  result,  tiiougfa  by  a  distinct 
line  of  reasoning,  may  be  cited  a  learned  artide  on  Mandate,  in 
HoitEendor£rs  Encyelopsedia,  published  in  1871 ;  and  the  au- 
thoritative treatise  of  Koch  on  Obligations.^ 

§  488.  Ortolan,  in  hk  Explication  Historique  des  Instituts 
de  I'Empereur  Justinian  (eighth  edition,  published  in  1870,  § 
1576),  says :  ^  L'adaussion  d'une  recompense  p^cuniare,  dans  le 
mandat,  sous  la  qualiBcation  d'honoraires,  n'a  pas  it6  restreinte  des 
professions  dites  liberales.  Elle  a  4M  ^ndue  a  toute  sorte  de 
mandat  s'il  s'agit  d'un  fait  qui  n'a  pas  ooutume  de  faiie  I'objet 
d^im  louage :  *  Si  tale  etib  faUum  quod  looari  non  |H>sstt,'^par  <^ 
position  iki^  8i  tale  sit  factum  quod  looari  solet^^  et  qu'un  salaire 
ait  4t6  spedalement  ecmvenu.  Oe  salaire  pourou  qu'il  ne  s'agisse 
pas  d'une  offre  incertaine  (^solarium  ineertae  pollicitationie)  est 
dft  par  le  mandant,  et  le  payement  pent  en  6tre  poursuivi ;  mm 
le  connaissanoe  en  appartient,  oomme  dans  le  eas  ]nr&^dent,  au 
magistrat,  extra  ardmem.  ^  De  Salario  quod  promisit^  apud 
praeeidens  proviMidae  eogmtio  praeheMmr.^  ^'  As  givii^  an  im- 
^ied  approval  to  Uie  same  view  may  also  be  cited  Demangeat.^ 

*  Bee  mfra,  §  719.  wane  k  qai  il   donoe  ane  mission. 
'  Koch,  FordenuigeB,  III.  6S4.  Le   not  mandaium   psntt  venir   de 

*  Cod.  4, 36 ;  Mand.  1.  Coast.  Sever,  manua  dodo:  le  mandant  sevre  dans 
et  Anton ;  17  Const.  Dioclet.  et  Max.  sa  main  la  main  da  mandataire  poor 
and  other  citations.  ezprimer   qu'il    se  fie  k  lui.    Aussi 

«<Le   mandat,"    says    Demangeat  verrons-nons  que  le  mandataire  qid 

(Conrs  de  droit  Bom.  lEL  SSS,  Pteia,  trahit  oette  oonfianoe,  qoi  est  ooa- 

1S66),  ^  est  an  contrat  consensuel  par  damnd  comma  infidfele,  encoart   par 

leqael  ane  personne  en  charge  nne  eela  m^me  Tiafainie,  ignominiosiis  fit. 

aatre  de  faire  qculqaec^wBe.    Ce  con-  Inst.  %%De  poend  temn^  ikig.    (lY. 

4rat  imptiquede  k  part  dnaiaadant  16). 

uae  confiance  partieiittke  daas  la  per-  '*  Les  r^dacteurs  des  InstitatSi**  he 
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§  489.  6j  recent  English  oommentatotB  on  the  Roman  law 
this  view  is  now  accepted.  Thus  Mr.  Poete,  in  commenting  on 
the  definition  of  Ghdns,  8a3rs :  "  The  gratnitous  character  of  maa«- 
datum  ^  is  rather  nominal  than  real.  The  pHif  essor  of  a  liberal 
art  conld  receive  a  remnneration,  which,  however,  was  disguised 
under  the  name  of  salariwn  or  hanorariwmy  and  could  not  be 
sued  for  by  action  of  mandate  before  an  ordinary  judge,  but  was 
a  matter  for  the  extraordinary  oognizaooe  of  the  praetor  or  chief 
minister  of  justice."  To  the  same  effect  is  the  translation  ct 
Gains  with  notes,  by  Dr.  Abdy  and  Dr.  Walker,  published  in 
Cambridge  in  1874.^  As  omitting  the  term  ^  gratuitous  "  from 
the  definiticm  of  mandate,  may  also  be  mentioned  the  definiticm 
of  Erskine,  as  cited  by  Judge  Stoty.* 

proceeds  to  say,  "  commencont   par  faat  voir  ai  le  aenrice  est  rendu  grata- 

ootts  annoncer  que  le  mandat   peut  itement  on   moyennant   une  mercea, 

6tre  contracts  de  cinq  mani^res,  quin"  Ainsi,  je  remets  une  pi^e  de  drap  k 

que  modis.    Pr.  De  mandate  (in.  26).  un  taiUeur  pour  qu'3  m'en  fasse  un 

^  fitant  pos^e  la  question  de  savoir  habit :  aoirant  les  cas,  il  y  aura  Bl  im 

dans   rinUfrdt  de  qui   intervient   le  mandat  on  une  hoatia  cperamm^  ou 

mandat,  on  reconnalt  qu'A  cet  ^gard  enfin  un  contrat  innom^  pouvant  don- 

cinq  combinaiflons  sont  possibles.    £n  ner  lieu  k  Faction  praescriptis  verbis.— 

effet,  le  contrat  de  mandat  peut  se  for-  Les  trois  cas  sont  pr^yus  dans  la  L. 

mer :  —  tS,  D.,  3e  ptaeeer.  veH>,  (1 9,  6.)  Gom^ 

''Dans  ViikUxH  tenlement  do  numdant,  Inst.  §  18  Ae  mandaiOf  et  §  1  2>0  local 

Dans  rint^rftt  k  la  fois  da  maadaat  et  ei   conduct    {III.    84).      Le    service 

du  mandAtaire,  n'^tant  pas  de  ceux  ouae  locari  iolent 

Dans  rmt^t  senlsmei^^         ilwa,  ^  ^^^^  ^         intervenu,  on  a  pu 

Dans  rmterdt  It  la  fok  do  mandant  at  ,        ,         ,  .  «.  I        i  i 

d*an  tiers.  iconvenlr  qu'un  salaire  serait  foumi,  le 

Enfin  dans  IMnt^rSt  k  lafois  do  maada-  a'eat  point  |)ar  une  acjtfon,  par  Tactioa 

taire  et  d'nn  tien.  mmndati  eontrariOf  que  le  salaire  ponifa 

<*  Que  si  un  mandat  tous  ^tait  donn^  dtre  rdclam^,  mais  par  une  cogniiio 

uniquement  dans  votre  intdrdt,  il  se-  extraordmaria.      S^v^   et  Antonin, 

rait  nul,  supervaeuum  eet  mandatumf  L.  1.  C,  mandati  (4,  85). 

en  ce  sens  qn'il  ne  pourrait  en  r^sul-  *^  Cest  auasi  de  cette  maniere  que 

ter  aucune  obligation,  aucnne  aetioii  ^^vent  tee  rtelam^  lee  honeraires 

mandatL     Inst,  pr.  ta  Jme  De  mat^  des  avooatt,  des  m^deeinS)  des  profea- 

dato.**  seurs.    Vojr.,  au  Digeste,  le  Titve  De 

In  another  passage:  ''  Tels  services  extraordin.  cognit.  (50. 18).'' 

peuvent  Stre  Tobjet  d'un  mandat  et  ^  Gains,  Inst  Poste's  ed.  Oxford, 

ne  pourraient  pas  Stre  Tolijet  d'nn  1871,  p.  853, 

louage,  locari  non  iolent :  tel  serait  *  P.  227  et  eeg. 

I'affranchissement  d'un  esclave.  D'au-  *  Bailments,  §  187.    In  the  Prussian 

tres  peuvent    Stre  Tobjet  soit   d'un  and  Austrian  codes  (A.  L.  R.  1. 18,  § 

mandat,  soit  d'un  louage,  et  alors,  pour  5  ;  and  L.  11  §  869,  870 ;  Oesterr.  6. 

savoir  quel  contrat  est  intervenu,  11  B.  §  1004)  no  trace  of  gratuitousness 
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§  490  What  kinds  of  btmness  mandates  include.  —  Every  law- 
ful kind  of  business  may  be  the  subject  of  a  mandate.  It  includes 
for  instance,  to  take  some  of  the  illustrations  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  management  of  a  suit  at  law,  the  erection  of  a  building,  the 
manufacture  of  raw  material.^  At  this  point  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mandatum  and  the  hiring  of  labor  (Ucatio  conduetio 
operarum)  becomes  indistinct.  It  is  true  that  the  scholastic 
jurists  distinguish  by  saying  that  Mandatum  is  by  its  nature 
gratuitous,  ancPis  capable  of  being  rewarded  only  by  a  voluntary 
honorarium.  But  we  have  already  seen  that  this  distinction,  like 
others  based  on  the  supposed  gratuitousness  of  the  honorarium^  is 
fictitious ;  this  being  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  Mandatum 
the  honorarium  could  be  recovered  by  an  equitable  process,  the 
extraordinaria  cognitio  of  the  Praetor.  The  true  distinctive 
feature  of  the  hiring  of  labor  (loeatio  conduetio  operarum)  is, 
that  by  the  Corpus  Juris  it  is  regarded  as  for  a  specific  period 
or  specific  work  to  the  limits  of  which  both  parties  are  bound, 
and  is  for  manual  service. 

§  491.  Classification  of  Mandates.  —  It  is  only  by  accepting 
the  views  just  expanded  that  we  can  comprehend  the  classifica- 
tion of  Mandates  given  in  the  Digest.  This  classification,  to 
adopt  the  rendering  in  Holtzendorff,  is  as  f oUows :  — 

Mandates  may  be,  — 

I.  For  the  interest  of  the  mandant  (employer)  or  of  a  third 
party ;  mandatum  mea  or  aliena  gratia. 

II.  For  the  interest  both  of  mandant  and  mandatary  (em- 
ployer and  employee) ;  mandatum  mea  et  tua  gratia^  words  which 
would  be  meaningless  if  we  should  accept  the  scholastic  idea  that 
all  mandates  are  gratuitous. 

III.  For  the  interest  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties  and  a 
third  person ;  mandatum  mea  et  aliena  or  tua  et  aliena  gratia. 

§  492.  Baron  gives  the  follovring,  which  he  fully  substantiates, 
though  on  one  point,  it  will  be  seen,  his  exegesis  varies  from  that 
in  Holtzendorff,  and  in  other  respects  his  analysis  is  more  ex- 
haustive :  — 

is  retained ;  and  even  the  French  Civil  to  another  a  power  of  doing  something 

Code  declares,  to  adopt  Judge  Story's  for  the  mandant  and  in  his  name." 

translation,  that  *^  a  mandate  or  pro-  Bailments  1 187. 
curation  is  an  act  by  which  one  gives        ^  L.  12.  §  IS.  17.  D.  mand.  XYIL  1. 
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Mandates  must  be  — 

I.  Lawful ;  a  mandate  c(ynfyra  bancs  mares  is  yoid.^ 

n.  Practicable  ;  a  mandate  to  attend  to  business  already  com- 
pleted is  void.* 

III.  Not  excliLsively  in  the  interest  of  the  mandatary^  but  in  the 
interest  of  the  Mandant  (or  employer)  or  of  a  third  person,  or 
of  such  third  person  (or  of  the  mandant)  in  connection  with  the 
mandatary;  mandatum  inter  nos  contrahUur  siyf  mea  tantum 
gratia  tibi  mandem  sive  aliena  tantum  sive  mea  et  aliena  sive  mea  et 
tua  sive  tua  et  aliena  ;  quadsi  tua  tantum  gratia  tibi  mandem^  «u- 
pervacuum  est  mandatum^  et  oh  id  nulla  ex  eo  ohligatio  nascitur.^ 
The  inoperativeness  of  the  mandatum  tua  gratia  arises  from  two 
causes :  First  it  is  mere  advice.  Secondly,  the  advisor  (Rath* 
geber)  declines  to  enter  into  an  obligation  binding  either  on  him- 
self or  another,  and  hence  he  is  only  liable  (a)  when  his  advice 
is  fraudulently  given  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  another,  and 
who  thereby  suffers  damage ;  ^  or,  (h)  when  by  special  contract  he 
agrees  to  bear  the  consequences  of  submission  to  his  advice.^ 

§  498.  Nature  of  diligence  exacted  from  the  mandatary  (agent 
or  employee)  and  degree  of  negligence  for  which  he  is  respormble. 
Roman  law.  —  If  the  definition  of  mandate  above  given  be  cor- 
rect (a  contract  in  which  one  person  commissions  another  person 
to  conduct  a  particular  business,  which  commission  such  other 
person  accepts)  then  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  with 
sound  jurisprudence,  and  with  the  exgencies  of  modem  business 
life,  the  conclusions  of  the  Roman  jurists  as  to  the  degree  of 
diligence  to  be  exhibited  by  the  mandatary,  and  the  degree  of 
negligence  for  which  he  is  liable.  These  conclusions,  as  given  by 
Baron,®  are  as  follows :  The  mandatary  is  bound  to  carry  out 
his  instructions  so  as  best  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  man. 
dant ;  7  he  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  subalterns  on  the 
ground  of  culpa  in  eligenda^  supposing  that  he  knows,  or  could 
in  any  way  know,  their  inadequacy ;  ^  and  he  is  liable  not 
merely  for  gross  negligence,  but  for  that  form  of  special  negli- 

^  L.  6.  §  8.  L.  22.  t  6.  D.  h.  t  17. 1.        >  L.  6.  |  5.  D.  h.  1 17.  1. 
§  7. 1,  h.  t.  8.  26.  *  Baron's  Pandekten,  Leipzig,  1872, 

s  L.  12.  §  14.  D.  h.  t  17.  1.  §  806. 

•  L.  2.  pr.  D.  h.  t  17. 1.  t  1-7.  L  h.        '  L.  5.  L.  46.  D.  h.  1 17. 1. 
t.  8.  26.  L.  2.  §  1-6.  §  4.  5.  L.  8.  §  6.        >  L.  8.  §  18.  D.  h.  t.  17.  1.   L.  21  § 

D.  h.  t  17. 1.  8.  L.  28  D.  neg.  geat.  8.  5;  and  other 

^  L.  47  pr.  D.  de  r.  j.  50. 17.  passages  cited  by  Baron. 
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gence  (culpa  levis)  which  is  the  antithesis  of  appropriate  dili- 
gence, and  which  is  always  included  when  culpa  as  distinguished 
from  dolus  is  used*  Thus  ui  the  Codex,  under  the  title  of  Jfan- 
datif  we  have  the  following  from  Gaius  :  — 

^*  Procuratorem  (which  word  is  used  as  convertible  with  Man* 
dator)  non  tantum  pro  his;  quae  gessit,  sed  etiam  pro  his  quae 
gerenda  suscepit,  et  tarn  propter  exactam  ex  mandate  pecuniam 
quam  non  exa^tum,  tarn  dolum,  quam  cuipam  sumptuum  rations 
bona  fide  habita,  praestare  neeesse  est."  ^ 

And  so  from  Zosimus :  — 

^^  A  procuraiore  dolum  et  omnem  eulpam^  non  etiam  improvisum 
oasum  praestandum  esse,  juris  autoritate  manifeste  dedaratur."  ' 

The  same  yiew  is  taken  in  the  article  already  quoted  from 
Holts^ndorff,  citing  passages  from  the  Digest  which  are  directly 
inpoint.^ 

§  494.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  (that  the  mandatary,  procurator, 
or  employee  is,  by  the  Roman  law,  liable  for  special  negligence, 
i.  e.  for  the  want  of  that  diligence  which  a  good  business  man 
would  show  under  the  particular  circumstances)  peculiar  to  those 
who  hold  that  by  the  Corpus  Juris  ^^  gratuitousness  "  is  not  an 
essential  element  of  the  mandate.  Haase  was  unwilling  to  break 
through  the  traditionary  rule  that  to  mandates  gratuitousness  is 
usually  incident ;  yet  according  to  Hasse,  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  the  Corpus  Juris  makes  the  mandatary  liable  for  culpa 
levis  as  well  as  ciUpa  UUa*  I  proceed  to  condense  his  argument 
in  this  respect,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  scho* 
lastic  as  to  the  classical  definition  of  Mandates. 

In  discussing  the  question  immediately  before  us,  Hasse  begins 
by  calling  attention  to  the  passages  from  the  Codex  already  cited, 
coupling  them  with  L.  21,  in  the  same  titie  and  book.  It  is 
dear,  he  argues,  that  in  these  passages  something  more  than 
culpa  lata  or  gross  negligence  is  charged  to  the  employee  or 
mandatary.  It  is  true  that  it  may  be  objected  that  the  words 
tarn  dolum  quam  cuipam  leave  it  undedded  what  grade  of  dili* 
gence  is  required.  This,  however,  is  supplied  by  L.  23.  D. 
de  R.  I.  Blending  the  two  we  have  the  following:  As  to 
mandates,  ^^  dolum  et  omnem  cuipam^  non  etiam  improvisum 
casum  praestandum  esse,  juris  autoritate  manifeste  declaratur  ;  " 

^  L.  11.  C.  raand.  4.  85.  <  L.  8.  §  10.  L.  10.  §  1,  D.  msnd. 

s  L.  18.  C.  maud.  4.  36,  17. 1. 
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ea$u8  (accident),  in  other  words,  he  is  not  liable  for,  but  he  is 
liable  for  fraud  and  for  all  phases  of  negligence.  That  there 
is  here  no  conflict,  but  that  the  expression  before  us  was  part  of 
an  intelligent  and  harmonious  system,  we  see  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  rescript.  From  L.  21  this  is  clearly  to  be  shown.  It  is 
true  that  for  the  position  that  the  bailee  in  mandatum  is  liable 
only  for  etUpa  lata  or  gross  negligence,  are  cited  L.  8.  §  7.  8. 
10.  L.  10.  pr.  L.  29.  pr.  D.  mand.  But  to  give  guch  a  meaning 
to  these  fragments  we  must  resort  to  an  argumentum  ad  oanr 
trarivm  ;  but  this  cannot  be  done  in  faoe  of  direct  and  explicit 
contradictory  conclusions.  But  all  doubt  vanishes  when  these 
fragments  are  rightly  analyzed.  In  L.  8.  10,  it  is  necessaiy 
for  this  purpose  to  caU  in  the  context.  In  §  7,  Ulpian  discusses 
the  question  whether,  when  those  who  have  gone  security  for 
others  pay  a  debt  already  cancelled  ex  svistantia  debitorisy  they 
are  liable  ex  mandate.  This  he  denies,  on  the  ground  that  they 
did  it  ignorantly.  In  §  8  he  advances  to  the  further  inquiry,  What 
if  they  paid  without  contest  the  debt  under  an  unjust  decree  of 
court  ?  Here  is  a  case  in  which  liability  would  attach  only  in 
cases  of  dolus  and  adpa  lata  ;  it  is  therefore  natural  that  Ulpian 
in  such  case  should  limit  the  liability  of  the  securities  to  dolu% 
and  culpa  lata.  In  §  9-10,  a  new  case  of  doluB  is  proposed.  A 
mandatary  (procurator,  employee)  has  something  in  his  hands 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  deliver  to  its  owner.  For  him  not  to 
deliver  the  article  is  dolue.  Should  he  retain  the  article  from 
lack  of  common  care,  then  he  is  guilty  of  culpa  latay  or  gross 
negligence.  Should  he  retain  the  article  from  a  want  of  the  dili- 
gence  belonging  to  a  diligene  paUrfamilias  or  good  business  man, 
while  at  the  same  time  not  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  then  he  is 
chargeable  with  etUpa  levU.  The  first  test  is  (waiving  the  ques* 
tion  of  fraud),  is  the  mandatary  in  such  case  guilty  of  gross 
n^ligence  ?  If  so  he  is  liable  for  any  damage  in  the  mandatum. 
But  he  may  be  innocent  of  gross  negligence,  and  yet  be  guilty 
of  neglecting  to  apply  to  the  £ransaotion  the  diligence  of  a  dUi- 
gens  pateffamilias.  In  this  case  he  is  liable  for  the  etdpa  levii 
involved  in  such  negligence. 

§  495.  We  may  safely  assume,  concludes  Hasse,  that  by  the 
Roman  law  dUigentia  and  custodia  plena  are  to  be  exhibited 
in  mandates ;  and  the  question  next  arises  how  is  this  position  to 
be  reconciled  with  other  views  adopted  in  relation  to  the  same 
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subject  matter.  The  classification  the  Romans  here  accepted 
seems  based  exclusively  on  the  benefit  the  conti'acting  parties 
deriyed  from  the  contract.  If  the  contract  was  for  the  benefit 
of  the  person  sued,  he  was  liable  for  culpa  (negligence)  as  well 
as  doliis  (fraud)  ;  if  it  was  not  for  his  benefit,  then  he  was 
liable  only  for  doltts^  and  cttlpa  so  gross  as  to  be  assimilated  to 
dolus*  This  view  underlies  the  whole  of  L.  5.  §  2,  commod.,  as 
well  as  of  the  passages  relating  to  the  negotiorum  gestio,  and  to 
the  tutel.  The  same  test  is  applied  in  L.  17.  §  2,  de  praeacripL 
verb,  to  the  several  cases  of  contractus  innominatus  ;  and  the  dis- 
tinction is  reiterated  in  L.  108.  §  12.  D.  de  legat.  I.  Commoda- 
tum  demands  dUigentia^  whenever,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the 
benefit  is  exclusively  for  the  commodatar  or  borrower.  (In  such 
case  the  commodant  is  responsible  for  culpa  levis.y  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  contract  is  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  com- 
modant, or  lender,  then  the  commodatar  or  borrower  is  responsible 
only  for  culpa  lata, 

§  496.  But  it  may  be  asked,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  depos- 
itary, in  depositum,  is  usually  liable  only  for  dolus  and  culpa  lata 
because  he  usually  receives  no  compensation  for  his  care,  and  is 
only  liable  for  culpa  levis  when  he  receives  compensation,  why 
does  not  the  same  distinction  hold  good  in  mandatum  ?  Hasse 
answers  this  by  reverting  to  an  important  distinction  between 
depositum  and  mandatum.  It  is  this :  When  I  give  my  goods  to 
another  to  take  care  of,  this  is  a  depositum.  If,  however,  I  com- 
mission the  same  person  to  dwell  in  my  house  during  my  absence, 
and  watch  over  my  goods,  this  is  a  m^andata  custodia.  Hence  in 
mandatum  the  employee  represents  the  person  of  his  employer ; 
while  in  depositum  he  simply  takes  his  employer's  goods  without 
any  such  confidential  relations.  Now  there  is  a  radical  difference, 
both  according  to  the  Roman  conception  of  law  and  our  own,  be- 
tween these  two  cases.  When  goods  are  given  to  me  to  be  placed 
among  my  own  goods,  then- the  goods  placed  with  me  are  simply 

placed  under  the  same  guard  that  exists  as  to  my  own It 

is  entirely  different  where  as  a  business  matter  I  am  put  in  the 
place  of  one  intrusting  me  with  his  affairs.  I  can  hence,  in  the 
latter  case,  free  myself  from  liability  only  by  showing  the  careful- 
ness of  a  diligens  patetfamilias  or  good  business  man ;  and  it 
would  be  absurd,  when  I  take  another's  place,  to  assume  as  my 
standard  the  negligence  I  show  in  my  private  affairs.    The  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  different  degrees  of  diligence  thus  required 
rests  on  the  representative  character  of  the  mandate.  This 
clearly  appears  in  the  following  passage  from  the  Codex  (L.  21. 
c.  mand.) :  ^*  In  re  mandata  non  pecunia  solum,  cujus  est  cer- 
tissimum  mandati  judicium,  verum  etiam  existimationis  pericn* 
lum  est.  Nam  suae  quidem  quisque  rei  moderator  atque  arbiter 
non  omnia  negotia,  sed  pleraque  ex  proprio  animo  facit ;  aliena 
Tero  negotia  exacto  officio  geruntur,  nee  quicquam  in  eornm  ad- 
ministratione  n^lectum  ac  declinatum  culpa  vacuum  est** 

§  497.  Every  head  of  a  family  can  conduct  his  own  household 
affai«,  aod  watch  oyer  his  own  8tor«,  and  wrvante,  according  to 
his  own  notions  of  carefulness.  To  no  one  is  he  required  to  ren- 
der an  account  in  this  respect.  He,  however,  who  undertakes  to 
manage  another's  affairs,  acts  as  accountable  to  that  other.  He 
cannot  without  liability  omit  precautions  which  his  principal,  or 
another  i^ent  whom  that  principal  might  have  appointed,  might 
liave  applied.  Between  the  two  cases  just  supposed  the  de* 
po9itum  takes  an  intermediate  position.  If  I  give  my  goods  in 
deposit  to  another,  I  can  only  hold  him  liable  for  damage  if 
I  can  show  that  he  acted  unconscientiously  to  me,  and  was  either 
grossly  negligent,  or  did  not  bestow  on  my  goods  the  care  which, 
as  an  ordinary  non-expert,  he  bestowed  on  his  own.  The  de- 
positary pursues  his  own  mode  of  business.  If  he  take»  the 
goods  of  another  person,  he  does  not  in  any  way  represent  that 
«ther  person.  He  is  not  selected,  it  may  be  added,  because 
of  any  peculiar  business  gifts  he  possesses ;  for  if  such  speeial 
gifts  are  involved  in  the  contract,  then  the  contract  is  not  dsposi- 
turn,  but  a  special  contract,  imposing  special  dutiest  en  the  obligee. 
He  is  simply  a  cipher,  —  a  person,  so  far  as  this  particular  trans- 
action is  concerned,  with  no  special  characteristics,  except  those 
of  taking  ordinary  care  of  a  deposit,  and  he  is  therefore  simply  to 
apply  the  diligence  which  any  ordinary  person  applies,  and  to  see 
the  dangers  which  any  ordinary  person  sees.  It  is  true  that  if 
he  treats  the  deposit  with  greater  negligence  than  he  treats  his 
own  goods,  then  he  is  chargeable  with  dolus*  But  ordinarily 
his  liability  is  simply  for  ctdpa  lata*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  employee,  in  mandatum,  even  in  cases  where  he  receives  no 
remuneration,  (and  cases,  where  there  is  no  remuneration,  in- 
direct or  direct,  are  in  mandatum  very  rare,  and  a  case  in  which 
an  action  would  not  lie  for  such  remuneration  is  scarcely  suppos- 
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able),^  is  liable  for  special  negligence,  or  the  want  of  the  diligence 
of  a  good  business  man,  not  merely  because  the  employee  can  re- 
ceive compensation  for  his  services,  but  because,  by  undertaking 
the  work,  he  assumes  to  be  a  good  business  man  capable  of  doing 
the  work  well.  For  his  n^ligence  either  in  not  acting  as  a  good 
business  man  should,  or  for  in  advance  not  disclosing  his  inability 
so  to  act,  he  is  liable  for  ctdpa  levis. 

§  498.  To  Bethmann-Hollweg,  well  known  as  a  distinguished 
Prussian  jurist  and  statesman,  we  owe  the  following  additional 
observations,  given  in  an  Appendix  to  Basse's  treatise.  It  will 
be  observed  that  he  adopts  Hasse's  results,  though  by  a  distinct 
process:  — 

^*'  If  we  ask  why  depositum  and  mandatum  are  placed  in  dis- 
tinct classes,  the  answer  is  to  be  found  by  recalling  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  two  transactions.  The  depositary  simply 
consents  that  the  thing  deposited  should  rest  under  the  same  pro- 
tection as  the  other  things  under  his  custody  ;  he  binds  himself 
to  no  positive  affirmative  exertion  (diligentiay  but  simply  to  hon- 
esty in  returning  the  thing.  Hence  he  is  liable  only  for  dishon- 
esty (defect  of  bona  fided\  fraud  (dolu%)^  gross  negligence  (culpa 
lata)^  and  exposing  the  thing  left  to  him  in  the  way  he  does  not 
expose  his  own  (culpa  in  concreto).  The  mandatary,  on  the 
other  hand,  undertakes  the  management  of  a  business  transac- 
tion, and  binds  himself  to  show  a  positive  energy  (diligentid)  in 
this  management  commensurate  to  its  needs.  This  obligation 
to  exertion  in  a  specific  line  and  in  reference  to  one  or  more 
special  objects,  seems  to  me  the  real  and  simple  reason,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  Hasse,  why  mandatum  is  in  this  way 
liable  for  culpa.^'*  * 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  be  on  the  side  of  either  party  solely, 

the  Roman  hiw  there  was  a  special  or  it  may  be  common  to  both.    But  in 

equitable  process  to  recover  the  Aono-  mandate  the  degree  of  care  required 

rariumev^n  in  the  nominally  gratuitous  from  the  person  undertaking  the  com- 

mandates.-    Supra,  §  486.            •  mission  does    not  depend  upon   the 

^  "  To  the  general  rules  above  laid  benefit.  The  law  says :  If  you  under- 
down,''  says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  take  to  do  a  thing,  you  must  do  it. 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Negligence,  Neither  the  circumstance  of  the  ser- 
§  8,  **  there  is  one  notable  exception,  vice  being  gratuitous,  nor  any  care- 
and  it  is  one  curiously  illustrative  of  less  habits  in  which  you  are  accus- 
the  exact  business  habits  of  the  an-  tomed  to  indulge  in  your  own  affairs, 
cient  Roman.  In  the  transaction  of  will  excuse  you  for  carelessness  in 
mandalum  (mandate)  the  benefit  may  business  which  is  another's.    C.  iv. 
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§  499.  First  impression  of  Anglo-American  ccLses  is  that  manr 
datary  is  only  liable  for  culpa  lata  or  gross  negligence.  —  Undoubt- 
edly, if  we  take  a  superficial  view  of  Anglo- American  decisions 
on  this  point,  we  would  hold  that  a  mandatary  is  only  responsible 
for  gross  negligence.^ 

85.  11. 18.    It  was  your  own  choice  aocoant  for,  when  called  upon  by  Fut- 

to  undertake  it,  and  if  you  had  not  rell.' 

done  so  the  mandant  might  have  done        <' Issues  were  made,  and  the  case 

it  himself,  or  found  some  one  else  to  aubmitted  to  a  jury,  and  verdict  ren- 

do  it    Inst.  III.  26.  11."  deredfor  defendant  in  error  for  the 

1  See  particularly  McCombs  v.  N.  gum  of  $5,207.41,  and  judgment  ren- 

C.  R.  R.  67  N.  C.  198 ;  Southern  Exp.  dezed  thereon. 

Co.  V.  McVaigh,  20  Grat.  264;  Percy  ....  "The  next  instruction  ob- 
».  Millaudon,  20  Martin,  75 ;  Shields  jected  to  is  the  second,  which  is  in 
V,  Blackburne,  1  H.  Black.  158 ;  Rich-  these  words :  '  If  the  jury  believe 
ardson  v.  Futrell,  42  Missis.  525.  In  from  the  evidence,  that  by  the  state- 
the  hitter  case,  we  have  the  following  ments  made  between  plaintiff  and  de- 
opinion  by  Shackleford,  C.  J. :  —  fendant  in  January,  1868,  the  defend- 

"  This  is  an  action  of  assumpsit  in  ant  agreed  to  invest  the  sum,  he  was 
the  first  district  circuit  court  of  Hinds  found  to  be  indebted  to  plaintiff  in 
County,  founded  upon  the  following  negroes,  and  that  by  the  terms  of  that 
receipt,  or  instrument  of  writing :  agreement,  defendant  was  to  exercise 
<  Yazoo  County,  January  28,  1868.  that  discretion  in  good  faith,  and  to 
Received  of  M.  J.  Futrell,  six  thou-  exercise  care  and  prudence  in  the  mat- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,*  ter,  and  consult  the  real  interest  of 
to  be  invested  for  him  in  negroes,  as  plaintiff;  and  if  the  jury  believe  from 
my  judgment  may  durect,  and  to  be  the  evidence,  that  defendant  did  make 
accounted  for  by  me.  E.  Richard-  a  partial  purchase  of  negroes  for  plain- 
son.'  tiff  under  such  agreement,  yet,  if  de- 

'*  There  was  also  a  second  count  in  fendant   managed  the  matter  in   so 

the  declaration  for  work  and  labor  as  negligent  a  manner  as  that  plaintiff 

overseer,  and  the  money  counts.  realized  no  advantage  from  the  pur- 

**  An  account  for  overseer's  wages  chase,  the  defendant  is  not  entitled  to 

before  January,  1868,  for  $4,050,  also  charge  plaintiff  with  the  amount  of 

for  money  collected  of  Mrs.  Robinson  such  purchase.' 
in    February,    1859,     amounting    to        «  The  receipt  of  Richardson  to  Fut- 

$2,800.  rell  for  the  money  to  be  invested  in 

"  Defendant  pleaded  *  non-assump-  negroes  for  Futrell  creates  a  case  of 

sit '  and  *  payment,'  with  special  no-  bailment  known  as  a  mandate,  which 

tice  that '  proof  would  be  given  that  is  defined  to  be  *  a  contract  by  which 

the  money  received   by  Richardson  a  lawful  business  is  committed  to  the 

was '  Confederate  money ;  '  that  part  management  of  another,  and  by  him 

of  it  was  invested  in  slaves  for  plain-  undertaken  to  be  performed  without 

tiff  Futrell,  and  the  remainder  kept  reward.'    Story  on  Bailments,  ch.  8, 

by  Richardson  for  plaintiff  at  his  re-  §  187,  pp.  180  «<  sequiter.    According 

quest,  and  which  defendant  was  always  to  the  general  principles  regulating 

ready  and  willing  to  pay  over  and  contracts  of  this  kind,  *  a  mandatary, 
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^  500.  But  the  weight  of  authority  is  that  the  mandatary  is  re* 
quired  to  exercise  diligence  commensurate  to  his  undertaking :  if 
an  expert^  the  diligence  of  an  expert ;  if  a  non-expert^  the  dili- 
gence of  a  non-expert,  -r-.  Yet;  when  we  oome  tf>  scrutinize  more 
closely  the  cases,  we  find  that  instead  of  differing  with  the  author- 
itatiye  Roman  law  on  this  interesting  issue,  they  repudiate  the 
scholastic  glosses,  based  on  the  fiction  of  non-remuneration,  and 
hold  to  the  position  that  a  mandatary,  even  though  he  agrees  to 
act  without  pay,  is  liable,  if  he  claim  to  be  an  expert,  to  act 
with  the  diligence  belonging  to  his  assumed  profession.  What-, 
eyer  he  claims  to  do,  that  he  must  do.  If  he  claim  to  be  a  busi- 
ness man  in  the  particular  specialty,  then  he  must  act  with  the 
diligence  of  a  good  business  man  in  such  specialty.  If  he  claim 
to  be  inexperienced  in  the  specialty,  then  he  mu^t  act  with  die 
diligence  of  a  good  business  man  inexperienced  in  the  q)ecialty« 
Indeed,  when  we  examine  Judge  Story's  exposition  ^  as  modified 
in  his  second  edition,  we  will  find  that  he  retreats  from  the  pred- 
icate of  gross  negligence,  so  far  as  to  m^ike  it  applicable  only  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  mandatary  claims  to  have,  no  special 
aptitude  for  the  particular  work.^ 

M  the  contract  is  wholly  gratuitoasi  for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  dutiet 

and  for  the  benefit  of  the  mandator,  is  of  the  trust  which  he  undertakes,  and 
bound  only  to  slight  diligence,  and  of >  he  fairly  exercises  them,  he  will  not  be 

qourse  is  responsible  only  for  gross  responsible  for  any  errors  of  conduct 

neglect.    This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  or  action,  into  which  a  man  of  ordinary, 

common  law  uniyersally  applied  to  prudence  might  haTe  fallen.    If  his 

mandates."  The  error  of  this  is  shown  sttuation  or  employment  doet  imply  or- 

in  the  text.  dinary  skiUy  or  knowledge  adequate  to 

^  Bailments,  §  lS2a.  the  undertaking,  he  will  be  retponsible 

«  "  The  true  rule  of  the  common  for  any  losseM  or  injuries  reeuUingJnm 

kw,"  he  says,  "  would  seem,  therefore,  the  want  of  the  exercise  of  tuch  aJaU  or 

to  be,  that  a  mandatary  who  acts  gra-  knowledge.    If  he  is  known  to  possess 

tuitously  in  a  case,  where  his  situation  no  particuUr  skill  or  knowledge,  and 

or  employment  does  not  naturally  or  yet  undertakes  to  do  the  best  which  he 

necessarily  imply  any  particular  knowl-  can  under  the  circumstances,  all  that 

edge  or  professional  skill,  is  reponsible  is  required  of  him  is  the  fair  exercise 

only  for  bad  faith  or  gross  n^ligence.  of  his  knowledge,  aAd  judgment,  and 

If  he  has  the  qualifications  necessary  capacity."  ^ 


1  S«e  S  Kent  Gomm.  Lsct  40,  p.  671, 679,  Judge  Story,  has  well  obserred:  'ItisalitUt 

9T8,  4th  edit;  Percy  v.  MfllandoDi,  90  Mar-  difBcnlt  to  leconcile  the  opinions  on  this 

tin,  76  to  70;  Shields  v.  Blackboine,  1  H.  point  of  a  grataitoos  nndertakiog  to  do 

Black.  160;  Tompkins  v.  Saltmanh,14  Serg.  eome  bosinest  for  another;  bat  the  case  of 

&  Bawle,  976;  Foster  v.  £nsz  Bank,  17  Shielis  v.  Blackbarae  contains  the  moat  ao- 

Vaas.470.    <<  Mr.  ChanceUor  Kent,'' adds  tfaoritatiye  decfauation  of  the  Uw,  m  fsTW 
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§  501.    By  Anglo-American  taw  pecuniary  consideration  no 
longer  essentiaL  -^  A  common  carrier  who  receives  no  pay  is,  on 

"  This  general  repomibUUff"  Jadge  **  Nor  will  a  want  of  ability  to  per* 

Story  proceeds,  "  may  be  varied  by  a  form  the  contract  be  any  defence  for 

special  contract  of  the  parties^  either  the  contracting  party  ;  for  though  the 

enlarging^  or  qualififing,  or  narrowing  law  exacts  no  impossible  things,  yet  it 

U  ;  and  in  tnjtch  cases  the  particular  con"  may  justly  require  that  eyery   man 

tract  will  Jumisk  the  rtde  Jbr  the  ease.  **  should  know  his  own  strength  before  he 

**  The  great  distinction,  then,"  says  undertakes  to  do  an  act ;  and  that  if  he 
Sir  W.  Jones,  *'  between  one  sort  of  deludes  another  by  false  pretensions  to 
mandate  and  a  deposit  is,  that  the  for-  skill,  he  shall  be  responsible  for  any 
mer  lies  in  feas&nce,  and  the  latter  injury  that  may  be  occasioned  by  such 
simply  in  custody ;  whence,  as  we  have  delusion.  If,  indeed,  an  unskilful  man 
already  intiraat^,^  a  difference  often  yield  to  the  pressing  instances  of  his 
arises  between  the  degrees  of  care  de-  friend,  who  could  not  otherwise  have 
manded  in  the  one  case  and  the  other,  his  work  performed,  and  engage  re- 
For  a  mandatarg  being  considered  as  luctantly  in  the  business,  no  higher 
having  engaged  himself  to  use  a  degree  degree  of  diligence  can  be  demanded 
of  diligence  and  aiterUion  adequate  to  of  him  than  a  fair  exertion  of  his  car 
ihe  performance  of  his  undertaking y  the  pacity."  ^  In  other  passages  he  en* 
omission  of  such  diligence  may  be,  ao-  larges  on  the  same  point.^ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  business.  And  again  :  *'  A  bailment,  without 
ordinary  or  slight  neglect ;  although  a  reward  to  carry  from  place  to  place 
bailee  of  this  species  ought  regularly  is  very  different  from  a  mandate  to 
to  be  answerable  only  for  a  yiolation  perform  work.  And  there  being 
of  good  faith.  This  is  the  common  nothing  to  take  it  out  of  the  general 
doctrine  taken  from  the  law  of  Ulpian.  rule,  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  bailee 
But  there  seems  in  reality  to  be  no  ex-  is  responsible  for  less  than  gross  neg- 
cqytion  in  the  present  case  from  the  lect,  unless  there  be  a  special  ac- 
general  rule;  for  since  good  faith  itself  ceptance,  &c.  Everything,  therefore, 
obliges  every  man  to  perform  his  act^  that  has  been  expounded  in  the  pre- 
nal  engagement,  it  of  course  obliges  ceding  article  concerning  deposits,  may 
the  mandatary  to  exert  himself  in  pro-  be  applied  exactly  to  this  sort  of  bail- 
portion  to  the  exigence  of  the  affair  ment,  wMch  may  be  considered  as  a 
in  hand;  and  neither  to  do  anything,  subdivision  of  the  second  species."  ^ 
how  minute  soever,  by  which  his  em-  "It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  says 
ployer  may  sustain  damages,  nor  omit  Judge  Story,  on  commenting  on  the 
anything,  however  inconsiderable,  above  (Bailments,  §  177),  **that  the 
which  the  nature  of  the  act  requires,  whole  reasoning  of  Sir  William  Jones 

of  file  more  Uaitad  rSipoiufibBity  of  ths  mtens  the  loss  of  the  horte  ensued.*"  9Keiit 

beilee.    lliere  are,  however,  a  nomber  of  Gomm.  Lect.  40,  p.  573,  4th  edit ;  Booth  9. 

instances,  in  which  snoh  a  mandatary  be-  Wilson,  1  Bam.  &  Aid.  G9. 

comes  liable  for  want  of  due  care  and  atten*  ^  Jones  on  Ballm.  33. 

tion.    Thus  it  has  been  held  to  be  an  Set  of  *  Jones  on  Bailm.  58;  Pothler,  Gontnit 

negligence,  sufficient  to  render  a  gratuitous  de  Mandat,  p.  48. 

bidlee  responsible,  for  him  to  have  turned  a  *  Jones  on  Bailm.  S^,  61,  9S,  180. 

horse  after  dark  into  a  dangerous  pasture,  to  <  Ibid  63, 68 ;  Saltus  v.  Everett,  30  Wend. 

which  he  was  unaccustomed,  and  by  which  867. 
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the  definition  of  Judge  Story,  a  mandatary ;  yet  a  common  carrier 

on  the  point  is  derived  exclusively  **•  To  carry  jewels  safely  may  be  a  &r 

from  the  views  taken  of  the  civil  law  more  valuable  service,  and  require  far 

by  the  able  commentators  already  r&-  more  vigilance^  than  to  clean  the  gold 

ferred  to.    But  they  apply  the  rule  to  which  enchases  them.    The  same  rea- 

all  cases  of  mandates  whatsoever,  and  soning,  then,  seems  applicable  to  all 

by  no  means  limit  it  to  cases  where  classes  of  mandates ;  and  it  is  applied 

work  is  to  be  performed.     So  far  as  in  the  text  of  the  civil  and  foreign 

their  authority  goes,  then,  it  repudiates  law,  from  which  the  rule  is  borrowed, 

the  distinction ;  and  so  far  as  their  indiscriminately  to  all.    Where  the  act 

reasoning  goes,  it  proceeds  on  a  basis  to  be  done  requires  skilly  and  the  party 

applicable  to  every  species  of  man-  who  undertakes  U  either  has  the  skiU,  or 

date.i    And  indeed  it  is  very  difficult  professes  to  have  itj  there  he  may  well  be 

to  perceive,  in  common  sense,  or  in  made  responstble for  the  want  of  due  skiUy 

legal    principles,    any    ground   upon  or  for  the  neglect  to  use  it.  In  such  cases 

which  the  distinction  can  be  main-  the  undertaking  may  well  be  deemed 

tained.    A  mandate  to  carry  a  thing  a  special  undertaking  to  exercise  due 

from  one  place  to  another  may  prop-  skill ;  and  the  omission  of  it  imports, 

erly  enough  be  deemed  a  mandate  to  in  all  such  cases,  at  least  ordinary  neg- 

perform  work ;  and  it  imports,  just  as  ligence ;  and  in  many  cases,  operating, 

much  as  a  mandate  to  do  any  other  as  it  must,  as  a  fraud  upon  the  party, 

work,  an  engagement  to  perform  the  it  may  well  be  deemed  gross  negli- 

nndertaking,  and  to  exercise  due  dili-  gence.    But  this  class  of  cases  stands, 

gence  and  care  about  it.  not  as  an  exception  from  the  general 

**  If  A.  undertakes  gratuitously  to  law,  but  as  a  qualification  of  it  from 
cany  B.'s  goods  from  one  place  to  an-  the  implied  engagement  of  the  man- 
other,  does  not  good  faith  oblige  hhn  to  datary.  It  is  only  deciding  that  the 
perform  his  undertaking,  and  to  exert  parties  may  vary  the  responsibility, 
proper  diligence  in  proportion  to  the  ext-  implied  by  law,  by  an  express  or  im- 
gence  of  the  affair  f  Does  not  the  bailor  plied  contract  for  this  purpose.  Sir 
trust  to  his  fidelity  in  performing  it,  William  Jones  himself  puts  a  case, 
with  as  much  confidence  as  when  he  which  shows  the  propriety  of  admitting 
undertakes  to  do  work,  strictly  speak-  this  doctrine;  for  he  agrees,  that  if  an 
ing,  upon  the  same  goods  ?                    ^  unskiliul  man,  who  b  known  to  be  so, 

«<  Why  should  he  not  be  under  the  does  the  work  at  the  solicitation  of  a 
same  obligation  to  carry  safely  as  to  friend,  with  such  ability  as  he  pos- 
do  the  work  well  ?  When  he  under-  sesses,  he  stands  excused,  although  it  is 
takes  to  carry,  does  he  not,  by  neces-  unskilfully  done;  for  it  is  the  manda- 
sary  implication,  engage  that  he  has  tor's  own  folly  to  trust  to  him,  and  the 
ability  to  do  so,  and  that  he  will  exer-  party  engages  for  no  more  than  a  rea- 
cise  all  reasonable  diligence  to  accom-  sonable  exertion  of  his  capacity.*  It 
plish  his  undertaking?  To  do  work  is  apparent  then  that  the  fact  of  skill, 
on  goods  is  not,  or  may  not  be,  more  or  of  want  of  skill,  as  known  or  un- 
important, than  to  carry  them  to  an-  known  to  the  bailor,  or  professed  or 
other  place.  not  professed  by  the  bailee,  constitutes 

1  PoChier,  Contiat  d«  Mandat.  n.  46,  47,  *  Jones  on  Bailm.  58,  98.    Pothier  asseits 

48, 49;  Lm  SieCe  Partidai,  liv.  ( tit.  U,  1,  the  same  doctrine.   Pothier  Contzatde  Man- 

60  to  95.  dat.  n.  48. 
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who  receives  no  pay  is  required,  as  has  been  fully  exhibited,^  to 
show  the  same  d^ree  of  diligenoe,  so  far  as  the  preservation  of 
life  and  limb  is  concerned,  to  the  passenger  who  does  not  pay 
at  all,  as  to  the  passenger  who  pays  third  dass,  second  class,  or 
first  class.  Of  course  when  we  come  to  diligence  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  comforts,  gradation  is  allowed ;  but  as  to  diligence  in 
respect  to  the  safety  of  the  passenger,  and  his  punctual  trans- 
portation, which  is  the  only  diligence  which  is  the  correlative 
of  n^ligence,  we  wiU  be  driven,  if  we  graduate  the  degree  of  dili- 
gence by  the  money  paid,  to  hold  that  the  carrier  is  to  graduate 
his  care  of  his  passengers  in  proportion  to  what  they  pay.  This, 
however,  the  policy  of  the  law  precludes.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  early  speculations  on  the  subject,  it  is  now  settled  that 
the  same  grade  of  neglect,  so  far  as  concerns  life,  limb,  and  punc- 
tual transportation,  which  makes  the  carrier  liable  to  a  first  class 
passenger,  makes  him  liable  to  the  passenger  whom  he  undertakes 
to  carry  free ;  ^  and  that,  to  adopt  another  illustration,  the  same 
grade  of  neglect,  so  far  as  concerns  the  essentials  of  recovery, 
which  makes  a  physician  liable  to  his  richesl;  patient  makes  him 
liable  to  the  pauper  in  the  hospital.^ 

§  502.  Inoperativene9$  of  the  termi  ^^  recompense  "  and  ^^  re- 
ward.^ —  Indeed  when  we  come  to  examine  the  terms  ^*  recom- 
pense "  and  ^^  reward,"  as  used  by  Chancellor  Kent  and  Judge 
Story,  we  will  see  that  thesa  terms,  if  meant  to  limit  the  Roman 
definition  of  mandatum,  are  inoperative.  Why  not  say  *^  pecun- 
iary consideration,'*  unless  to  include  a  kind  of  recompense  or 
*^  reward  "  that  is  not  pecuniary  ?  Is  not  an  interchange  of  kind 
offices  a  ^^  recompense  '*  and  a  ^^  reward  ?  "  Are  not  services  of 
some  kind  generally  expected  in  return  for  free  passes ;  or,  in  a 
service  purely  charitable,  is  there  not,  to  revert  to  the  case  of 
medical  attendance,  experience  gained  by  the  practitioner,  and 
an  advance  in  the  confidence  of  the  community  ?  Indeed,  if  we 
take  reward  in  the  laree  sense  used  by  Locke,  there  is  scarcely 
«.j  p«f«™u>»»  o<  r^„ed  d-t,  Jhid,  i.  with...  »,ard  J 

a  mftterial  ingredient  in   construing  much  an  exception  from  the  common 

the  engagement,  and  qualifies  or  en-  rule,  as  a  waiver  or  limitation  of  it.'' 

larges  it.    In  other  terms,  it  varies  the  ^  Supra,  §  355,  488;  infra,  §  641. 

presumption  as  to  the  actual  contract,  '  See  cases  cited,  §  355. 

according  to  the  express  or  implied  in-  *  See  infra,  §  730-7. 

tention  of  the  parties.    It  is  not  so  ^  "  Which  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
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And  if  we  scratimse  the  motiyeB  of  hamaa  action^  we  must  ooii«- 
dude  that  there  is  no  act  done  by  a  reasonable  man  without 
the  expectaticm  of  sone  good  conseqaenoes ;  to  his  mind,  an 
adequate  leeorapense  and  reward. 

§  608.  Oonfidenee  a  9uffieiefU  etmnderation,  —  But  waiving  this 
oritioism,  we  are  entitled  to  plant  ourselves  on  the  position  hereto* 
fore  more  fully  dedared,  that  a  oonfidence  bestowed  and  aooepted 
is  a  8uj£cient  consideration  to  support  an  action  for  neglect.^ 

§  504.  Indeed,  the  leading  case  of  Shields  v,  Blacfebnme,'  which 
has  been  so  often  cited  as  confining  the  mandatary's  liability  to 
gross  negligence,  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  sustain  the 
position  just  declared.  In  that  case,  to  adopt  Judge  Story's 
statement,  a  merchant  had  undertaken  giatnitoosly,  but  not,  as  it 
should  seem,  officiously,  to  enter  certain  goods  of  the  plaintiff  at 
the  custom-house,  with  his  own  goods  of  the  like  kind ;  and  by 
mistake  he  entered  them  by  a  wrong  name,  so  that  all  the  goods 
were  adzed  and  lost,  both  the  plaintiff's  and  his  own.  An  action 
was  brought  by  the  plaintiff  to  recover  damages  for  this  misfeas- 
ance ;  and  upon  full  consideration  the  court  held,  that,  as  there 
was  not  any  gross  negligence,  the  action  would  not  lie.  *^  The  de- 
fendant," said  Heath,  J.,  acted  b<md  fide.  ^^  If  a  man  applie$  to 
a  surgeon  to  attend  him  in  a  disorder  for  a  reward^  and  the  eur* 
peon  treats  him  improperly^  there  ie  groee  nepligeneey  amd  the  eur^ 
peon  ie  litMe  to  an  action.  The  surgeon  would  also  be  liable  for 
sueh  negligence^  \f  he  undertook  gratis  to  attend  a  sick  person^  be^ 
cause  his  situation  implies  skiU  in  surgery.  But  if  the  patient 
applies  to  a  man  of  a  different  employment  or  occupation  for  his 
gratuitous  assistance^  tcho  either  does  not  exert  all  his  skilly  or 
administers  improper  remedies  to  the  best  of  his  abiiity^  sueh  per* 
son  is  not  liable*  It  would  be  attended  with  injurious  conso* 
quences,  if  a  gratuitous  undertaking  of  this  sort  should  subject 
the  person  who  made  it,  and  who  acted  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge, to  an  action.'*    **A  wromg  entry  at  the  custom-house," 

and  pain,  attending  our  obseirance  or  Mass.  479  ;  Benden  v.  Manning,  S  N. 

breach  of  the  law,  by  the  decree  of  H.  288;  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  v.  Hop- 

ihe   lawgiyer"  (moral  or  legal),  <<is  kins,  44  Ala.  486;  FhiL  &  Bead.  B. 

what  we  call  reward  or  pnnishment"  R.  t%  Derby,  14  How.  U.  S.  488 ; 

Hum.  Understand,  b.  11,  c.  27.  Dumford  v.  Patterson,  7  Martin  (La.), 

1  See  Smith's  note  to  C^oggs  v.  Ber-  460;  Shillibeer  o.  Glynn,  2  M.  &  W. 

nard,  Smith's  Lead.  Gas.  6th  ed.  198 ;  145,  and  snpra,  §  438. 

Ames,  J.,  in  Gill  v.  Middleton,  105  *  1  H.  Black.  158. 
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•aid  Wilson,  J.,  ^  cannot  be  conndered  as  groM  negligence,  'when, 
from  the  variety  of  laws,  ftc«,  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the 
clerks  in  the  office."  So  Lord  Loaghbotough  professed  to  agree 
with  Sir  William  Jones, ''  tiiat  where  a  bailee  undertakes  to  p^v 
form  a  gratuitous  act,  ftom  whidi  tiie  bailor  is  alone  to  receiTO 
benefit,  then  the  bailee  is  only  liable  for  gross  negligence.'* 
^^  But,"  added  Lord  Loughborough,  **  if  a  man  gratuitously  tcH^ 
dertdhe$  to  do  a  thing  to  the  ie$t  of  kU  tkill^  where  his  situation 
or  profession  is  s^ieh  as  to  imply  «^{,  an  omission  of  thtU  skitt  is 
imputabls  to  him  as  gross  negligenee^  Jf  tn  this  oase  a  ship^iroker^, 
or  clerk  in  the  eustowrhouse^  had  imdertaken  to  enter  the  goods^  a 
forong  entry  would  in  them  he  gross  negligenoe^  because  their  situa- 
tion  and  employment  necessarily  imply  a  competent  degree  of 
knowledge  in  making  such  entries.  But  when  an  application^  iifi^ 
dor  the  circumstances  of  this  case^  is  made  to  a  general  merchant 
to  make  an  entry  at  the  custom-house^  such  a  mistake  as  this  it 
not  to  be  imputed  to  him  as  gross  negligence.^*  It  will  be  seen^ 
diereCore,  that  the  departure  of  the  judges  in  the  opinions  just 
qvoted  from  the  Roman  law,  as  held  by  the  Justinian  jurists  of 
business  Rome  (as  disttngnished  from  the  subsequent  scholastic 
jurists),  is  purely  verbal*  The  special  negligenoe  of  an  expert 
in  Ins  specialty  is  described  by  the  great  Roman  jurists  first  re^** 
fcrred  to  as  culpa  levis.  It  is  called  ^  gross  negligence  "  by  the 
judges  in  Shields  v,  Blackburne.  But  the  doctrine  set  forth  in 
Shields  9.  Blackbume  is  predsely  that  both  of  the  Justinian  jurists, 
and  of  the  jurists  of  Grermany  and  Ftance  at  the  present  day. 

§  505.  So,  also,  with  Ooggs  v.  Bernard.^  In  that  famous  case 
the  defendant  undertook  to  carry  without  pay  some  hogsheads  of 
brandy  from  one  cellar  to  another ;  but  through  his  negligence 
one  cask  was  staved  and  the  Inrandy  lost.  The  court,  though  the 
mandate  was  ^^  gratuitous  "  and  1^  def^idant  not  a  common  <M* 
rier,  held,  that  as  he  held  out  to  be  a  person  fit  for  the  particolar 
business,  he  was  liable  for  negligence  in  failing  to  do  what  h^ 
undertook. 

§  506.  So,  also,^  where  a  master  of  a  rfiip  had  gratuitously 
tidtea  charge  of  and  recmved  on  board  of  his  vessel  a  bos:  con* 
taaaing  doubloons  and  other  valuables .  belon^ng  to  a  paasengei^ 

^  See  fully  Smith's  Leading  CaseB,  notes  by  both  English  and  American 
6th  ed^  for  this  case,  with  admirable    editors. 

'l^elion  «.  Macintosh,  1  Stark.  837. 
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who  was  to  have  worked  his  passage,  but  who  failed  to  arrive  in 
time  to  join  the  ship.  The  captain,  after  the  voyage  b^an, 
opened  the  box  in  the  presence  of  the  passengers,  to  ascertain  its 
contents,  and  whether  there  were  contraband  goods  in  it  or  not ; 
and  he  placed  the  valuables  so  taken  in  a  bag  in  his  own  chest  in 
his  cabin,  where  his  own  valuables  were  kept.  After  his  arrival 
in  port,  it  was  found  that  the  bag  was  missing.  He  was  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  imposed  upon 
himself  the  duty  of  carefully  guarding  against  all  perils  to  which 
the  property  was  exposed ;  and  undertaking  to  carry  the  goods, 
he  was  bound  to  carry  them  prudently. 

§  507.  So,  in  an  analogous  case  decided  by  Judge  Story .^  A. 
undertook  gratuitously  to  carry  two  parcels  of  doubloons  for  B., 
from  New  York  to  Boston,  in  a  steamboat,  by  the  way  of  Provi- 
dence. A.,  in  the  evening  (the  boat  being  to  sail  early  in  the 
morning),  put  both  bags  of  doubloons,  one  being  within  the  other, 
into  his  valise  with  money  of  his  own,  and  carried  it  on  board 
the  steamboat,  and  put  it  into  a  berth  in  an  open  cabin,  although 
notice  was  given  to  him  by  the  steward  that  they  would  be  safer 
in  the  bar-room  of  the  boat.  A.  went  away  in  the  evening  and 
returned  late,  and  slept  in  another  cabin,  leaving  his  valise  where 
he  had  put  it.  Early  the  next  day,  however,  just  as  the  boat 
was  leaving  the  wharf,  he  discovered,  on  opening  his  valise,  that 
one  bag  was  gone  ;  and  he  gave  an  immediate  aUrm,  and  ran  up 
from  the  cabin,  leaving  the  valise  open  there  with  the  remaining 
bag,  his  intention  being  to  stop  the  boat.  He  was  absent  for  a 
minute  or  two  only,  and  on  his  return  the  other  bag  also  was 
missing.  An  action  being  brought  i^ainst  him  by  the  bailor  for 
the  loss  of  both  bags,  the  question  was  left  to  the  jury  whether 
there  was  not  such  negligence  as  gave  the  plaintiff  the  right  to 
recover.  Under  the  instruction  of  the  court,  the  jury  found  a 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  the  first  bag  lost,  and  for  the  defend- 
ant for  the  second. 

§  508.  So,  also,  in  the  case  heretofore  dted,  where  a  gratu* 
itous  mandatary  undertook  the  care  of  a  horse,  and  turned 
him  out  in  a  dark  night  <m  a  dangerous  and  strange  pasture. 
For  injuries  produced  by  this  negligence  the  mandatary  was 
held  responsible,  on  the  ground  that  one  undertaking  the  care  of 
a  horse  should,  unless  accepted  by  the  owner  as  unacquainted 

^  Tnej  V.  Wood,  8  Mason,  132. 
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with  the  duty,  be  capable  of  applying,  and  should  apply  such 
care.^ 

§  509.  So,  generally,  reoeiying  money  to  collect  or  pay^  or 
letters  to  deliver,  implies  not  merely  capadty  for  the  duty  bat 
a  pledge  of  diligence ;  and  the  mandatary  who  neglects  to  apply 
such  diligence  is  liable,  though  his  offer  was  gratuitous.' 

§  510.  Directors  of  banks  and  oth^  corporations.  —  Here 
arises  the  important  question.  What  is  the  liability  of  the  un- 
salaried directors  of  banks  and  other  corporations  for  negli- 
gence in  th^  performance  of  their  trust  ?  Now,  if  the  argument 
of  the  preceding  sections  be  correct,  the  issue  is  not  affected  by 
the  absence  of  money  salary.  Whatever  be  the  consideration 
which  induces  a  person  to  undertake  the  control  of  another's 
affairs,  he  is  r^uired,  if  there  is  confidence  bestowed  and  ac- 
cepted, to  show  the  diligence  a  good  business  man  is  accustomed 
to  show  in  the  exercise  of  such  a  trust.  A  man  holding  himself 
out  to  the  public  as  a  business  man,  capable  of  properly  acting 
as  a  bank  director,  is  liable  for  ctdpa  levis  in  not  showing  the 
diligence  a  good  bank  director  should.  What  this  diligence  is, 
is  of  course  determined  in  part  by  the  charter  of  the  bank,  in 
part  by  general  commercial  law,  in  part  by  bumness  usage.  This 
doctrine  is  virtually  the  same  with  that  adopted  by  the  supreme 
court  of  Louisiana  in  an  interesting  case.^  '^  The  directors  of 
banks,  from  the  nature  of  their  undertaking,  fall  within  the  class 
of  cases  where  ordinary  care  and  diligence  cmly  are  required. 
It  is  not  contemplated  that  they  should  devote  their  whole  time 
and  attention  to  the  institution  to  which  they  are  appointed,  and 
guard  it  from  injury  by  constant  superintendence.  Other  officers, 
on  whom  compensation  is  bestowed  for  the  employment  of  their 
time  in  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  have  the  immediate  management. 
In  relation  to  these  officers,  the  duties  of  directors  are  those  of 
control,  and  the  neglect  which  would  render  them  responsible 
for  not  exercising  that  control  properly,  must  depend  on  circum- 
stances, and  in  a  great  measure  be  tested  by  the  facts  of  the 
case.  If  nothing  has  come  to  their  knowlec^e  to  awaken  sus- 
picion of  the  fidelity  of  the  president  and  cashier,  ordinary  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  institution  is  sufficient*    If  they  become 

*  ^  Booth  V.  Wilson,  1  Barn.  &  Aid.     145 ;  Durnford  v.  Patterson,  7  Mart. 
59.  (La.)  4S0. 

s  Shillibeer  v.  Glynn,  2  M.  &  W.        •  Percy  v.  Millaadon,  20  Martin  6S.f 
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aoqnaiiited  tnth  ati^  faot  dJcukifed  to  pot  prodent  men  on  tiies^ 
guard,  a  degree  of  care  commensurate  with  the  ctU  to  be  avcnded 
fa  required,  and  a  traiit  ol  that  care  certainly  makes  them  re- 
sponsible.'' ^Upon  the  ground,  however/'  comments  Judg^ 
Storj,  *^  of  gross  negligence  or  wanton  disregard  of  duty,  the 
directors  oi  a  bank  were,  in  tiie  same  case,  held  responsible  to 
the  stockholders  for  losses  to  the  bank  occasioned  by  acts  of  the 
following  character:  (1.)  Bsrmittitig  the  president  and  cashief 
to  discount  notes  from  the  tends  of  iiie  bank,  witiiout  ttie  aaseni 
and  intervention  of  five  direetors,  as  required  by  the  rales  and 
tegulaitions  of  the  baask.  (2.)  Permitting  purchases  to  be  made 
t>f  the  stock  of  the  bank  out  of  the  funds  of  the  bank  by  th6 
president  and  cashier,  at  a  irate  dbove  the  known  trae  valud 
thereof,  or  allowing  tiiem  to  take  and  use  the  money  of  the  bank, 
contotfy  to  the  rales  and  regulations  thereof.  (8.)  Not  opposing 
an  ill^al  measure  ci  the  board  of  directors  to  disdiarge  the 
cashier  and  his  sureties  from  the  responsibility  on  the  official 
bond  of  the  former  ?  Row  far  similar  doctrines  will  be  adopted 
in  conrts  titting  under  the  jurispradeUce  of  the  ccnnmon  law 
remains  for  future  discussion  in  those  courts,  as  I  am  not  award 
tiiat  the  question  has  as  yet  been  directiy  litigated  therein.  But 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  doctrines  are  just  condufflons 
from  ttie  general  law  of  mandates/'  ^ 

If  we  substitute  **  culpa  levis  "  ot  ^  spe<nal  n^ligence  "  tot 
^*  gross  negligence  "  in  tiie  last  pastege,  we  will  find  that  it  co« 
inctdes  with  the  views  as  heretofore  expressed  as  those  of  th6 
Itutiioritative  jurists  of  business  Rome.  In  short,  to  repeat  once 
more  the  rale,  a  mandatary,  whether  witii  or  \iitbout  pay,  who 
accepts  and  undertakes  to  peirform  a  trust  or  mandate  muisrt  et-* 
hibit  diligence  proportioned  to  what  he  undettakes.  If  he  claims 
to  be  a  business  man^  experienced  in  tiie  specialty,  he  must  sho# 
the  diligence  a  good  business  man  in  such  specialty  is  accustomed 
to  show.  If  he  disMaims  having  such  ipeoial  business  capacity, 
he  ii  liable  only  lo^  ladt  of  the  diligence  winch  a  good  non* 
eatpert  in  svch  cases  is  accustomed  to  show.^ 

$  611k  MandMM  of  nanfioMnee  and  mandate$  of  muf^oM-^ 
aiuie.  •^  As  a  general  rale,  a  mandatary  is  liable  for  nonfeas- 
ance ;  <•  e.  for  not  exercising  the  care  he  is  bound  to  exeroise. 

1  Percj  V.  Ifillandon,  SO  Msxtili,  68^        *  See  sopra,  1 45, 410-15. 
•7$,  80, 81,  9%. 
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QuestionB,  however,  frequently  ariae,  whether  a  person  who 
loosely  engages  to  do  an  act  for  another,  and  then  forgets  to 
do  it,  there  being  no  reward,  is  liable  for  injaries  arising  from 
his  failure  to  do  the  thing  promised.  ^  The  question  here  is 
whether  a  confidence  was  offered  and  accepted,  and  whether  the 
mandant,  on  this  confidence,  omitted  to  attend  to  the  commis- 
sion personally.  U  so,  notwithstanding  some  intimations  to  the 
contrary  in  an  able  New  York  opioiGn,^  the  mandatary  is  liable 
for  any  damage  he  causes,  by  his  neglect,  to  the  mandant.  But 
for  a  fuller  examination  of  ^e  principles  on  which  this  conclu«« 
sion  rests,  we  must  revert  to  a  prior  section.' 

1  Thorne  v.  Beas,  4  Johns.  84.    See       ^  Sapra,  §  44i. 
also  EImo  V,  GatwcNNl,  6  T.  B.  148. 
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TRUSTEES.  ASSIGNEES,  ATTORNEYS  IN  FACT,   GUARDIAJ^S,   EX- 

BCUTORS»  AND  OTHER  AGENTS. 


General  characteristics  of  liability  of,  §  516. 

Test  of  diligtntia  quam  tuit  not  applicable, 
$516. 

Proper  test  is,  the  diligence  shown  bj  a 
good  business  man  when  exercising  a 
trust  such  as  that  under  discnssion,  §  518. 

As  to  special  lines  of  businessgeneral  agents 
bound  to  diligence  in  selection  of  sub- 
ordinates, {  519. 

Agent  liable  for  ill^^  investments,  §  581. 

For  choice  of  unsuitable  sub-agents  in  in- 
vesting, {  623. 

For  neglecting  to  invest,  {  5S4. 


For  speculating  with  principal's  fund,  §  525. 

Decree  of  court  a  protection  in  investing, 
S  526. 

Special  agents  bound  to  have  special  quali- 
fications, §  527. 

Persons  searching  for  taxes,  {  528. 

Patent  agents,  {  529. 

Insurance  agents,  §  530. 

Commission  merchants,  §  531. 

Agents  ^pointed  to  collect  funds,  §  532. 

Contractor  to  erect  building,  {  533. 

Volunteer  agentSi  §  584. 

Liability  of  agents  to  third  parties,  {  535. 


TRUSTEES,  ASSIGNEES,  ATTOBNETS  IN  FACT,  GUARDIANS,  AND  EXEC- 
UTORS. 

§  515.  General  eharacterwties  of.  —  Trastees,  assignees,  attor- 
neys in  fact,  and  executors  are,  in  the  view  already  expressed, 
mandataries,  and  are  hence  subject  generally  to  the  law  that 
obtains  as  to  mandates.  They  are  distinguished,  however,  from 
special  mandataries  (i.  e.  persons  employed  to  do  a  particu- 
lar work)  in  this ;  that  the  special  mandatary  is,  as  a  rule,  re- 
quired to  be  an  expert  in  his  specialty,  whereas  the  general  man- 
datary is  only  to  be  expected  to  be  a  good  business  man  in 
general,  one  whose  duty  is,  in  specialties  in  which  he  is  not  an 
expert,  judiciously  to  select  specialists  as  sub-agents. 

§  516.  Tnisteet,  asngneen^  attomeys  in  faet^  gtiardians^  and 
executors  not  governed^  as  to  diligence^  by  the  test  diligentia  quam 
suis.  —  It  was  frequently  said  by  the  scholastic  jurists  that  agents 
are  governed  by  the  test  of  diligentia  quam  suis  ;  in  other  words, 
an  agent,  it  was  maintained,  is  only  required  to  show  in  his  prin- 
cipal's affairs  the  same  diligence  as  he  shows  in  his  own.  But 
not  only  is  this  in  conflict  with  the  Roman  standards,  but  it  mili- 
tates against  all  sound  business  instincts.  A  trustee,  for  instance, 
may  speculate  with  his  own  funds,  and  this  may  turn  out  for  his 
good ;  but  whether  unsuccessful  or  successful,  he  cannot  be  per- 
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mitted  to  speculate  with  his  principal's  fluids.^  So  a  trustee 
may  be  so  timid  as  to  his  own  affairs  that  rather  than  expose  his 
money  to  risk  he  holds  it  locked  up  in  his  safe ;  but  the  fact 
that  he  thus  locks  up  his  own  money  will  be  no  defence  when 
he  is  chaiged  with  negligence  in  not  investing  the  money  of  his 
principal.  So  a  trustee  may  in  his  own  affairs  exhibit  a  nervous 
abhorrence  of  litigation,  and  may  prefer  to  lose  rather  than  sue ; 
but  this  supine  timidity  will  not  be  excusable  if  exercised  in  the 
discharge  of  his  trust.^ 

§  517.  By  Mommsen,  a  distinguished  contemporary  German 
jurist,  whose  essays  on  negligence  have  been  already  frequently 
quoted,  this  position  is  vindicated  by  reasons  which,  though  bear- 
ing equally  on  special  agencies,  are  not  out  of  place  here.  No 
matter,  he  ai^ues,  how  shrewdly  sagacious  and  how  brilliantly 
successful  a  trustee  may  be  in  his  own  affairs,  he  discbarges  his 
duty  when  conducting  the  affairs  of  others  if  he  exhibits  in  them 
the  diligence  which  a  good  business  man  (not  an  extraordinary 
burliness  man)  is  accustomed  to  show  in  the  same  specialty* 
And  this  accords  with  right  reason.  A  man  may  venture  boldly 
in  his  own  affiiirs,  but  he  is  not  justified  in  venturing  boldly  in 
the  affairs  of  others.  Again,  as  Hasse  well  argues,  we  are  bound 
to  put  out  of  the  question,  in  all  continuous  agencies,  the  idea  of 
continuous  extraordinary  and  exceptional  exertion.  It  is  con* 
ceded  that  this  is  the  case  when  we  take  the  diligence  of  others 
as  the  standard ;  for^  to  other  persons,  takins:  them  as  an  a&gre- 
gate,  extraordinary  gUius  is  noVto  be  attributed.  The  sample 
is  to  be  applied  when  the  standard  is  the  person  employed,  view- 
ing him  concretely.  Diligence  is  what  is  to  be  exacted  from  him  ; 
not  genius.  For  diligence,  if  rightly  exercised,  enables  him  to 
bring  his  faculties  into  play,  not  tumultuously,  not  under  such 
excitement  or  precipitancy  as  to  exhaust  him,  but  in  an  orderly 
way,  and  at  the  right  season.  His  performance  must  be  adapted 
to  his  capacity ;  it  is  negligence  for  him  to  undertake  more  than 
he  can  do,  but  not  negligence  to  do  only  what  he  can  do  safely. 
His  duty  is  not  to  expend  in  a  single  effort  his  strength,  but  to 
husband  it  so  that  it  may  be  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  under- 
taking assumed  by  him.     If  his  capacity  is  of  a  high  order,  then 

^  Ihmsen's  Appeal,  48  Penn.  St.  481 ;  barger,  21  Grat.  214,  as  to  how  far 
Norris's  Appeal,  71  Penn.  St.  106.  this  last  point  may  be  affected  by  cir- 

'  See,  however,  Blosser  v.  Harsh-    cumstances. 
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mdoubtedlj  this  capacity  must  be  used,  for  he  is  not  diligent 
nnless  it  be  so  used.    I  may  lawfully  in  my  own  affairs  alter- 
nate-intense exertion  with  languor,  and  engage  in  bold  specu- 
lations with  their  eontingidnGies  of   success  and  failure,  but  I 
cannot  do  this  in  the  afiEairs  of  .another.    For  in  conducting  an- 
other's affairs  I  must  show  uniform  diligence  and  fidelity,  not 
being  permitted  to  compensate  deficient   diligence  at  one  time 
by  excessive  diligence  at  another.    A  single  negligence  makes 
me  liable  to  my  principal  though  in  a  thousand  other  points  my 
diligence  is  unquestioned.    I  may,  for  instance,  gnaid  a  deposit 
of  money  with  adequate  care  for  a  year,  yet  if  in  a  single  half 
hour  I  am  negligent  and  it  is  in  consequence  stolen,  I  am  liable 
for  the  whole.    But  to  expect  me  to  guard  this  deposit  for  the 
whole  time  by  precautions  such  as  the  most  suspicious  Yigilance 
would  suggest,  for  a  period  of  peculiar  excitement  and  danger,  is 
absurd ;  and  hence  what  I  am  chargeable  with  as  a  continuous 
thing,  Ib  the  duty  which  alone  I  am  capable  of  discharging, — 
the  diligentia  diligewtu  patrUfamUioM^  — in  other  words  the  dili- 
gence a  good  business  man  is  accustomed  to  use  when  dealing 
with  the  particular  speciality.^    Hence,  as  Hasse  justly  concludes, 
two  points,  in  deciding*  such  a  question,  are  to  be  kept  in  mind« 
First,  did  the  party  charged  do  what  a  good  business  man  under 
the  circumstances  is  accustomed  to  do ;  for  this,  as  a  rule,  is  suffi* 
ei^nt.     But,  secondly,  if  he  possesses  peculiar  aptitude  for  the 
particular  work,  the  question  is,  what  would  a  good  business 
man,  with  this  peculiar  aptitude^  under  the  drcnmstances  do  ?  ^  If 
I  employ  an  eminent  architect  to  plan  and  superintend  a  building, 
then  I  can  with  right  require  that  he  should  employ  his  peculiar 
talent  in  the  work.     If  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  fails  to  act  as  a 
homo  diliffens  et  9tudio9US  piUerfamUia^^  and  by  this  failure  he 
makes  himself  liable  to  me  for  the  accming  loss.     Yet  at  the 
same  time  I  cannot  require  from  him  an  activity  beyond  his 
strength,  though  in  his  own  affairs  such  an  activity  may  some- 
times be  exceptionally  exhibited  by  him.     In  fine,  a  person  whose 
manner  of  work  is  peculiarly  neat,  rapid,  and  persistent  must  ex- 
hibit this  manner  of  work  when  employed  by  others,  not  be^ 
cause  he  does  so  in  his  own  affairs,  but  because  he  must  when 
working  for  another  employ  diligentia  diligentis;  and  if  he 
fails  to  use  the  strength  which  he  is  capable  of  using  without  ex- 
1  See  to  Bameeffect  Wood  v.  Cooper,  2  Heiik.  441.  *  Supca,  §  S8. 
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traordinary  effort,  then  the  diliffentia  dUiffentis  is  not  applied  by 
him.  He  cannot  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  that  he  works  as 
well  as  others,  because  they  work  according  to  their  gifts,  and  he 
must  work  according  to  his.  Hence  we  must  conclude :  (1)  that 
an  employee  is  not  required,  because  sometimes  he  shows  excep- 
tional and  extraordinary  diligence  in  his  own  affairs,  to  show  in 
his  employment  anything  more  than  the  diligence  which  a  good 
business  man  would  exercise  in  such  specialty ;  but  (2)  that  if 
he  poesQisses  certain  aptitudes,  he  must  diligently  employ  these 
aptitudes,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  makes  him  liable  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  such  failure. 

§  518.  Proper  test ««,  the  dUigenee  shown  hy  a  good  btmnest  man 
when  exercising  a  trust  such  as  that  under  discussion.  —  Hence,, 
rejecting  the  test  of  dUigentia  guam  suis^  we  must  fall  back  on. 
that  which  has  already  been  established  as  obtaining  in  mandates* 
generally,  —  that  of  the  dUigens  paterfamilias^  or,  to  adopt  the 
rendering  already  vindicated,  that  of  the  good  and  conscientious; 
business  man.  What  are  good  and  conscientious  business  mea* 
accustomed  to  do  when  charged  with  trusts  of  this  class  ?  This,, 
in  all  cases  of  general  agency,  whether  that  agency  be  by  general 
deed  of  trust  or  assignment  inter  vivos,  or  by  testamentary  ap<- 
pointment,  is  the  only  rule  that  either  reason  or  authority  sus'- 
tains.^    Hence  an  agent  acting  in  good  faith  is  not  to  be  madec 

^  Jones  on  Bailm.  9,  10,  2S  ;  Ibid.  App.5  Barr,  15  ;  Springer's  Estate,  51 

S6,  119;  1  Bell  Comm.  $  889,  p.  S64;  Penn.  St.  (1  P.  F.  Smith)  S42;  Mat- 

IbicL  §  411,  p.  887  (4th  ed.),  f  10;  thews  v.  Discount  Corp.,  L.  R.  4  C.  F. 

Chitty  on  Com.  &  Manuf.  215 ;  Chap-  228.     In  Chambersburg   Say.  Bk.  v, 

man  v,  Walton,  10  Bing.  57  ;  1  Liver.  McLellan,  Sup.  Ct  of  Penn.  Juljr  2,. 

on    Agency,   .881-841     (ed.    1818) ;  1874,  the  law  is  thus  succinctly  stated 

Paley  on  Agency,  by  Lloyd,  77,  78;  byMercur,  J.:  — 

Madeira  v,  Townsley,  12  Martin,  84;  **It  is  well  settled  that  a  trustee 

Leverick  v.  Meigs,   1   Cowen^  645;  shall  not  be  surcharged  by  a  court 

Drousard  v,  Declouet,  18  Martin,  260;  of  eqnity  for  a  loss  which  has  oo- 

Lawler   v,  Keaquick,   1    John.   Cas.  curred,  in  case  he  has  exercised  com- 

.174;  Savage  v,  Birckhead,  20  Pick,  mon    skill,    common    prudence,  and 

167;  Johnston  v.  Newton,  11  Hare,  common  caution ;  but  for  supine  negli- 

160;  Com.  v.   McAllister,  6   Casey,  .  gence,  or  for  wilful  default,  he  shall  be 

586;  Fant  v.  Miller,  17  Grat.  187;  held  responsible.     Twaddle's  Appeal, 

Kerns  v,  Wallace,  64  N.  C.  187 ;  State  5  Barr,  15 ;  Moore's  Appeal,  10  Barr, 

V.  Bobmson,  64  N.  C.  698 ;  McCants  485 ;  Springer's  Estate,  1  P.  F.  Smith, 

V.  Wells,  8  Richards.  569 ;  Miller  v.  842. 

Proctor ;  20   Oh.  St.  442 ;   Ihmsen's  **  Then  the  liability  of  the  appellee 

Appeal,  48  Penn.  St  481 ;  Twaddle's  must  be  determined  by  an  examination 
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personally  responsible,  if  in  times  of  danger  and  difficalty  he 
makes  the  best  disposition  in  his  power  for  the  preservation  of 
moneys  in  his  charge,  though  it  inyolve  the  exohange  of  funds  of 
a  less  portable  for  those  of  a  more  portable  kind,  as  of  small  bills 
for  large  ones.i 

§  519.  As  to  y>ecial  lme$  of  b%Lsine$8f  a  general  agewt^  uitfar 
miliar  with  mch  specidUie^^  U  hound  only  to  dUigenee  in  selection 
of  proper  sub-agents^  and  general  supervision  of  them  when  ap^ 
pointed. — A  general  agent  may  haye  under  his  c(Mitrol  a  yariety 
of  specialties  with  which  he  is  practically  unacquainted.  An 
assigned  estate,  for  instance,  may  include  within  its  assets  a  masi* 
ufacturing  concern,  or  a  ship  at  sea,  or  a  country  store.  Now 
there  may  be  cases  in  which  a  general  agent  is  selected  because 
he  is  an  expert  lu  some  particular  specialty,  and  when,  therefore, 
he  is  expected  to  giye  his  particular  attention  to  such  specialty. 
Such  cases,  howeyer,  in  general  agencies,  are  exceptional ;  and  the 
rule  is  that  general  agents,  who  have  special  branches  of  business 
passing  to  them  in  the  trust,  must  conduct  such  special  branches 
of  business  through  experts  in  such  business,  and  exhibit  n^li* 
gence  if  they  fail  so  to  do.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  two  con- 
ditions so  familiar  as  to  attend  almost  all  general  agencies.  A 
general  agent,  be  he  assignee,  trustee,  guardian,  or  executor,  has 
currency  in  hand  belonging  to  his  trust.  Is  he  to  keep  this  in 
his  own  house  ?    This  would  be  n^ligent,  and  would  make  him 

of  the  tesdmonj  and  the  aaeertain-  within   a  reasoiiable  time  to  make 

ment  on  which  side  of  the  line  of  sep-  proper  efforts  to  convert  all  the  assets 

aration  his  conduct  has  placed  him.  and  securities  into  monej  for  distribu- 

**  In  considering  wheUier  a  trustee  tion.   If  he  failed  to  make  such  efforts^ 

has  made  himself  liable  for  a  failure  to  he  was  guilty  of  gross  negligence  and 

collect  and  convert  the  assets  in  his  became  liable  for  any  loss  thereby  sus* 

hands,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  char-  tained.    Johnson's  Estate,  9  W.  &  S. 

acter  of  the  trust.     Thus,  a  guardian  107.    There  an  administrator/  upon  a 

would  not  be  held  to  such  prompt  sale  of  assets  at  vendue,  took  a  note 

action  in  enforcing  the  collection  of  with  security,  payable  in  six  months, 

securities  as  an  executor,  administra-  and  when  it  fell  due  the  payors  were 

tor,  or  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  cred-  able  to  pay  it,  but  the  administrator 

itors  would  be.    The  duty  of  the  for^  made  no  effort  to  collect  it  within  six 

mer  is  to  hold  and  retain;  that  of  months  after  maturity,  and  by  the  sob- 

the  latter  to  collect  and  prepare  for  sequent  insolvency  of  the  makers  it 

distribution.    Charleston's  Appeal,  10  was  lost;  the  administrator  was  held 

Casey,  473;  Neff*s  Appeal,  7  F.  F.  to  be  chaigeable  with  the  loss.  ^That 

Smith,  91.  was  a  case  of  omission  only." 

'<  It  was  then  the  duty  of  the  appellee  ^  Wood  v.  Cooper,  2  Heisk.  441. 
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[§  622. 


liable  in  case  of  loss,  except  under  extreme  circiunstances  of 
vis  mcQor.  His  duty  is  to  deposit  such  funds  in  bank ;  and  this 
duty  is  satisfied,  apart  from  statutory  limitations,  if  the  bank,  at 
the  time  of  deposit,  is  in  good  r^utation,  and  if  there  is  nothing 
in  way  of  public  rumor  subsequently  occurring  which  would  lead 
a  good  business  man  to  withdraw  his  funds.^ 

§  620.  So  with  regard  to  lawsuits.  A  general  agent  is  not 
usually  a  practising  lawyer;  and  if  he  be  so,  it  is  not  always 
prudent  for  him  to  act  as  the  exdusive  counsel  of  his  princi- 
pal. His  duty,  however,  is  complied  with,  if  he  select  for  such 
business  competent  counsel  ip  good  standing ;  and  if  he  follow 
their  opinion,  and  commit  himself  to  their  directions,  he  having 
no  notice  requiring  him  to  dismiss  them,  he  is  absolved,  even 
though  tiieir  views  of  the  law  are  erroneous,  and  their  conduct 
negligent,  as  to  matters  under  their  control.^ 

The  maxim  that  every  person  is  presumed  to  know  the  law,  is 
not  always  applicable  to  trustees ;  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be 
exonerated  from  losses  resulting  from  their  ignorance  of  the  law, 
in  cases  where  they  exercise  proper  diligence  and  precaution, 
and  act  upon  the  advice  of  counsel.^ 

§  521,  G-eneral  agent  liable  for  his  negligence  in  dealing  with 
his  principals  funds,  —  A  general  agent  is  liable  for  negligence 
in  dealing  with  his  principal's  funds  in  the  following  cases :  — 

§  622.  When  he  invests  them  in  a  manner  contrary  to  law,  — In 
many  states  a  trustee  is  forbidden  by  statute  to  invest  in  any  ex- 
cept certain  enumerated  securities.  If,  in  defiance  of  this  provi- 
sion, he  invests  in  extra-statutory  securities,  he  is  liable  for  any 
loss  thereby  accruing  to  his  principal,  while  to  his  principal  he  is 
responsible  for  any  profit  so  made.^  The  same  rule  applies  as  to 
investments  which  by  tiie  law  determined  by  courts  are  improv- 
ident.* 


^  Heckert's  Appeal,  69  Fenn.  St 
264;  Johnston  r.  Newton,  11  Hare, 
160;  Wilks  v.  Groom,  S  Drew,  584 ;  S 
Leading  Cases  in  Equity,  *740;  2 
Story's  Eq.  Jur.  §  1269,  1270 ;  Com- 
monwealth t;.  McAllister,  4  Casey,  480; 
S.  a  6  Ibid.  586;  Bile's  Appeal,  12 
Harris,  887;  Yoder's  Appeal,  9  Wright, 
894;  McElhenny's  Appeal,  10  Wright, 
847.  See  Miller  v.  Proctor,  20  Oh.  St. 
442. 


*  Miller  v.  Proctw,  20  Oh.  St  442. 

*  Miller  v.  Proctor,  supra.  See  su- 
pra, §  414. 

*  See  Norris's  Appeal,  71  Penn.  St. 
106. 

*  Hemphill's  Appeal,  18  Penn.  St. 
808 ;  Worrell's  Appeal,  28  Penn.  St. 
447  ;  Ackermann  v,  Emmott,  4  Barb. 
S.  C.  626;  Ihmsen's  Appeal,  43  Penn. 
St.  431. 
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§  523.  When  he  ie  negligent  in  the  choice  or  retention  of  eub^ 
agents  through  whom  the  funde  are  impaired. —  Here  we  &U 
back  on  the  general  law  of  mandates  as  already  exhibited.  A 
general  mandatary,  whether  with  or  without  reward,  is  required 
to  show  the  diligence  of  a  good  business  man  in  the  choice  of  sub- 
alterns. If  he  fail  to  do  this,  and  there  is  a  consequent  loss  to 
his  principal,  then  he  is  liable  for  such  loss.^ 

§  524.  When  neglecting  to  invest.  —  So,  the  usage  being  for 
trustees  to  invest  funds  in  their  hands  when  proper  to  be  capital- 
ized, a  trustee  is  liable  for  neglect  in  making  such  investment.^ 
So  where  he  omits  to  invest,  in  mixing  the  money  with  his  own, 
or  in  keeping  it  carelessly,  he  is  chargeable  with  interest.'  In 
cases  of  gross  n^ligence,  interest  may  be  compounded.^ 

§  525.  When  he  speculates  with  his  prindpaVs  funds.  —  In 
such  case  he  is  liable  for  any  profits  made  by  the  speculation  if 
successful,  and  for  the  sum  lost  with  interest  if  the  speculation  be 
disastrous.^ 

1  See  Miller  v.  Phx;tor,  20  Oh.  St.  *  Bamej  v.  Saanden,  16  How.  U. 

442 ;  Foster  v.  Pretton,  S  Cowen,  198  ;  S.  342.  See  Hill  on  Tmstees  (4th  Am. 

Tsber  v.  Ferolt,  2  Gal.  565 ;  Commer-  ed.),  S44,  for  cases  at  large ;  though 

cial  Bank  v.  Martin,  1  La.  An.  844  ;  see  Norris's  App.  71   Fenn.  St.   128, 

Macdonnell  v.  Harding,  7  Sim.   178;  where  Paxson,  J.  (affirmed    by  sa- 

Matthews  o.  Brise,  6  Beav.  289 ;  Mas-  preme  court)  says :  ^  I  know  of  no  in- 

sey  V.  Banner,  4  Med.  419.  stance  in  which  any  man  has  ever  yet 

<  Challen  v,  Skippam,  4  Hare,  555 ;  paid  compound  interest  by  judgment 

Robinson  v.  Bobinson,  1  De  G.,  M.  &  of  a  court  of  this  state." 

G.  247.  *  Hockley  v.  Bantock,  1  Buss.  141 ; 

*  Manning  v.  Manning,  1  John.  C.  Bobinson  v.  Bobinson,  I  De  G.,  M.  & 

R.  527  ;  Mumford  v.  Murray,  6  John.  G.  256 ;  Docker  v.  Somes,  2  M.  &  K. 

C.  B.  1 ;  Jacot  v.  Emmett,  11  Paige  655  ;  Palmer  v.  Mitchell,  2  M.  &  K. 

142 ;  De  Peyster  v.  Clarkson,  2  Wend.  672  ;  Ched worth  v,  Evans,  8  Ves.  46; 

77 ;  Peyton  v.  Smith,  2  Dct.  &  Bat  Oliyer  v.  Piatt,  8  Howard,  838;  Wi- 

£q.  325 ;  Dyott's  Estate,  2  W.  &  S.  ley*s  Appeal  8  W.  &  S.  244 ;  Hart  v. 

565 ;    Merrick's  Est.   2  Ashm.  485 ;  Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  C.  62. 

Lomaz   o.   Pendleton,  8  Call,   588 ;  The   law   in  this    respect  is  well 

Graver's    App.    50    Penn    St.    189;  stated  by  Pazson,  J^  in  an  opinion 

Handley  v.  Snodgrass.  9  Leigh,  484 ;  adopted  by  the  supreme  court  of  Penn- 

Yundt's    App.    18    Penn.    St.    575;  sylvania  in  Norris's  Appeal,  71  Penn. 

Lane's    Appeal,  24  Penn.    St.  487 ;  St.  106  :....<*  It  is  a  well  settled  rule 

Kerr  v.  Laird,  27  Miss.  544 ;  Tumey  that  where  a  trustee  speculates  with 

V.  Williams,  7  Yerg.   1 72 ;  Binggold  the  trust  funds  he  may  be  held  to  profits 

«.  Binggold,  1  H.  &  G.  11 ;  William-  or  interest,  at  the  option  of  the  ceMhd 

son  V.  Williamson,  6  Paige,  298.   See  ^im  trust.     Profits,  if  the  investment 

fully  HiU  on  Trustees  (4th  Am.  ed.),  has  been  successful,  and  interest,  if  it 

572-7.  has  been  disastrous.    In  no  event  will 
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§  526.  Decree  of  court  having  jurisdietion  a  protection  to  the 
trustee  %o  investing.  —  By  the  usual  chanoerj  practice  a  trustee 
is  entitled,  in  matters  of  doubt,  to  obtain  a  decree  of  the  court 
haying  jurisdiction  of  his  accounts  as  to  the  propriety  of  an  in- 
vestment ;  and  a  decree  so  made  will  be  a  protection  to  him  in 
case  of  loss,  if  it  appear  that  the  case  was  fairly  presented  to  the 
oourt.^ 

the  trustee  be  allowed  to  make  a  profit  ceived  moneys  from  the  sales  of  prop- 
oat  of  the  trust  fund.  The  law  holds  erty  belonging  to  the  estate  of  the  tes* 
out  no  inducements  to  trustees  so  to  tator  amounting  to  over  $7,000,  and 
misapply  the  estate.  He  may  lose,  but  invested  the  same  in  bonds  of  the 
he  cannot  make  by  so  doing.  It  is  Confederate  States,  hj  the  decree  of 
equally  clear  that  when  the  trust  funds  the  probate  court  this  investment  was 
can  be  fairly  traced  into  the  purchase  approved,  and  the  executor  was  di- 
of  any  particular  stock,  the  latter  shall  rected  to  pay  the  legatees  their  re* 
be  held  to  belong  to  the  estate,  if  the  spective  shares  in  those  bonds.  Now, 
cestui  que  trust  so  elect.  The  cases  the  question  is,  whether  this  disposi- 
npon  this  point  are  numerous  and  tion  of  the  moneys  thus  received,  and 
strong.  Among  them  may  be  men-  the  decree  of  the  court,  are  a  suffi- 
tioned  Hall's  Appeal,  4  Wright,  409 ;  cient  answer  on  the  part  of  the  execu- 
Miller*s  Appeal,  6  Casey,  478,  498 ;  tor  to  the  present  suit  of  the  legatees 
Robinett's  Appeal,  12  Ibid.  191 ;  Oli-  to  compel  an  accounting  and  payment 
ver  0.  Piatt,  8  Howard,  888 ;  Callaghan  to  them  of  their  shares  of  those  funds, 
p.  Hall,  1  S.  &  R.  241 :  Wiley's  Ap-  ''  It  would  seem  that  there  could  be 
peal,  8  W.  &  S.  244 ;  £meret*s  Estate,  but  one  answer  to  this  question.  The 
2  Pars.  195;  Docker  v.  Somes,  2  MyL  bonds  of  the  Confederate  States  were 
&  K.  655;  Attorney  Greneral  v.  Alford,  issued  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  rais- 
4  De  Gex,  McN.  &  G.  848 ;  Hart  o.  ing  funds  to  prosecute  the  war  when 
Ten  Eyck,  2  Johns.  Ch.  R.  62 ;  Lup-  waged  by  them  against  the  govern- 
ton  V.  White,  15  Ves.  482 ;  Ched-  ment  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
worth  o.  Evans,  8  Ves.  46."  vestment  was,  therefore,  a  directi  con- 

1  See  HiU  on  Trustees,  4th  Am.  ed.  tribation  to  the  resources  of  the  Con- 

579.  federate  government;  it  was  an  act 

An  exception  to  this  rule  was  de-  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemies 

clared  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the  inva- 

United  States  in  Horn  v.  Lockhart,  lidity  of  any  transaction  of  that  kind, 

October  term,  1878,  where  it  was  held  from    whatever   source     originating, 

that  an  executor  is  personally  liable  ought  not  to  be  a  debatable  matter  in 

for  funds  invested  by  him  in  Confed-  the  courts  of  the  United  States.    No 

erate  bonds,  even  though  such  invest-  legislation  of  Alabama,  no  act  of  its 

ment  was  made  by  direction  of  the  convention,  no  judgment  of  its  tri- 

court  having  jurisdictbn  of  the  execu-  bunals,  and  no  decree  of  the  Confed- 

tor's  accounts.  Judge  Field,  in  giving  erate  government  could  make  such  a 

the  opinion  of  the  court,  said :  "  Upon  transaction  lawful, 

the  accounts  presented  by  the  execu-  ^  We  admit  that  the  acts  of  the  sev* 

tor  of  the  probate  court  in  Alatiama  eral  states  in  their  individual  capaci- 

for  settlement,  it  appears  that  he  re-  ties,  and  of  their  different  depart- 
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§  527.   Special  events  hound  to  dUigeiiee  of  good  btmness  men 
qualified  in  the  particular  specialty.  —  The  law  as  to  special 

ments  of  government,  execative,  judi-  highest  tribunal  of  that  state,^  and 
cial,  and  legislative,  during  the  war,  the  attempt  of  its  legislature  to  release 
80  far  as  they  did  not  impair  or  tend  executors  and  ti^stees  from  aecount- 
to  impair  the  supremacy  of  the  na-  ing  for  assets  in  their  hands  invested 
tional  authority,  or  the  just  rights  of  in  a  similar  manner  rests  upon  no 
citizens  under  the  Constitution,  are,  in  firmer  foundation, 
^neral,  to  be  treated  as  valid  and  '*  Had  the  legatees  of  the  testator 
binding.  The  existence  of  a  state  of  voluntarily  accepted  the  bonds  in  dis- 
insurrection  and  war  did  not  loosen  charge  of  their  respective  legacies,  the 
the  bonds  of  society,  or  do  a#ay  with  case  would  hate  presented  a  very  dlf- 
civil  government,  or  the  regular  ad-  f 6rent  aspect  to  us.  The  estate  might 
ministration  of  the  laws.  Order  was  then  have  beeii  treated  as  closed  and 
to  be  preserved,  police  regulations  settled,  but  such  is  not  the  fact.  The 
maintained,  crime  prosecuted,  prop-  bonds  were  never  accepted  by  the 
erty  protected,  contracts  enforced,  legatees,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the 
marriages  celebrated,  estates  settled,  executor  even  went  s6  ftr  as  to  oSet 
and  the  transfer  and  descent  of  prop-  the  bonds  to  them. 
6rty  regulated  precisely  as  in  time  of  ''  It  is  urged  by  counsel  for  ai  least 
peac^.  No  one  that  we  are  aware  of  a  modification  of  the  judgment  of  the 
seriously  questions  the  validity  of  ju-  circuit  Court,  that  the  moftey  received 
dicial  or  legislative  acts  in  the  insur-  by  the  executor  was  in  Confederate 
rectionary  States  touching  these  and  iiotes,  which  at  the  time  constituted 
kindred  subjects,  where  they  were  not  the  currency  of  the  Confederate 
hostile  in  their  purpose  or  mode  of  en-  States.  It  does  not  appear,  however, 
forcement  to  the  authority  of  the  na-  that  he  was  under  any  compulsion  to 
iional  government,  and  did  not  impur  receive  the  notes.  The  estate  came 
the  rights  of  citizens  under  the  Con-  into  his  hands  in  January,  1858,  and 
stitution.  The  validity  of  the  action  no  explanation  b  g^ven  for  his  delay 
of  the  probate  court  of  Alabama  in  in  efllectiiig  a  settlement  tintil  the  War 
the  present  case,  in  the  settlement  of  became  flagrant.  And  even  then  he 
the  accounts  of  the  executor,  we  do  not  was  not  bound  to  part  with  the  title 
question,  except  so  far  as  it  approves  to  the  property  in  his  hands  without 
die  investment  of  funds  received  by  receiving  an  equivalent  in  good 
him  in  Confederate  bonds,  and  directs  money.  Or  such,  at  least,  as  the  l^a- 
payment  to  the  legatees  of  their  dis-  tees  were  willing  to  accept" 
iributive  shares  in  those  bonds.  Its  To  this  opinion  Swayne,  Davis,  and 
action  in  this  respect  was  an  absolute  Strong,  JJ.,  excepted,  and  with  good 
huUity,  and  can  afford  no  protection  reason.  Undbubtedly,  as  the  facts  df 
to  the  executor  in  the  courts  of  the  the  case  show,  the  executor  was  guilty 
United  States.  of  laches  in  delaying  the  settlement 
"  The  act  of  Alabama,  Wliich  the  of  the  estote  until,  iti  the  coiifusion 
executor  invokes  in  justification  of  the  produced  by  the  war,  it  was  impos- 
investment,  has  been  very  properiy  sible  for  such  settlettedt  to  be  satis- 
pronounced  unconstitutional   by  the  factorily  concluded.    For  such  laches 

1  Hoii*toii..DdoMh,4SAU.aM;FeiraU«.  Boob  ft  Booth,  Ibid.  4n. 
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agents  has  been  already  partially  anticipated.^  To  special  as  well 
as  to  general  agencies  we  may  apply  the  role  that  diligentia  quam 
9u%9^  or  the  degree  of  diligence  shown  by  the  agent  in  his  own 
affairs,  is  not  the  standard  to  be  applied  to  him  when  managing 
the  a&irs  of  his  principal.^  He  may  choose  to  exhibit  a  super- 
business  intensity  in  his  own  affairs  («•  g.  when  his  own  business 
requires,  giving  up  his  hours  of  sleep) ;  but  he  is  not  bound  to 
exhibit  this  super-business  intensity  in  the  affairs  of  his  princi* 
pal.  So  he  may  choose  to  n^lect  his  own  affairs  (which  is  fre- 
quently the  case  with  lawyers,  as  will  presently  be  more  fully 
seen)  ;  but  this  will  not  excuse  him  for  neglecting  the  affairs  of 
his  principaL'  He  is  bound,  on  the  principles  heretofore  fully 
exhibited,  to  display,  as  a  specialist,  selected  as  such,  the  dili- 
gence of  a  good  specialist  in  his  specialty>  He  is  liable,  there- 
fore, not  only  for  calpa  latcb^  or  gross  negligence,  but  for  eidpa 
lemi^  or  special  negligence,  which  is  the  negligence  of  a  specialist 
in  his  specialty.  Illustrations  to  this  effect  will  be  presently 
discussed  more  fully  when  we  examine  the  duties  of  lawyers  and 
physicians.  At  present  the  fddowing  cases  may  be  incidentally 
noticed. 

§  528.  Penon  searching  for  taxeg.  —  An  agent  is  specially 
appointed  to  search  for  taxes.  He  is  required,  in  such  case,  to 
apply  to  the  work  the  diligence  of  a  good  and  faithful  expert  in 
such  specialty.* 

.  he  could,  no   defence  being  shown*  Max  v.  Soberls,  12  Esflt,  89;  Jones  o. 

be  made  properly  liable,  for  no  man  Hoyt,  25  Conn.  8S6. 

can   take  advantage  of   a  neceadtf  ^  See  Lee  Vn  Walker,  Law  Rep.  7 

induced  hj  his  own  wrong.    But  if  an  C.  P.  121. 

executor,  guilty  of  no  laches  in  retain-  *  See   supra,  $  297 ;  Morsage  v, 

ing  the  funds,  had  been  required  by  a  Mix,  44  N.  Y.  (5  Hand)  815. 

court  having  jurisdiction  over  his  per-  <<  In  Scotland,"  says  Mr.  Campbell 

son  to  invest  such  funds  in  particular  (NegUgenoe,  $  22)f  **  the  security  of 

bonds,  such  investment  was  made  by  title  to  land  in  question  between  pur- 

him   under  compulsion.    And   it   is  chasers  for  value  depends  on  the  ao- 

hard  to  except  such  a  ease  from  the  curacy  of  the  reeords,  which  are  under 

general  principle,  that  no  liability  at-  the  charge  of  certain  public  ofiicers, 

tlushes  tor  acts  done  under  compulsion  whose  duties  are  defined  by  statute, 

from  a  government  de/actow  and  who  are  by  the  statute  declared 

^  See  supra,  {  515.  to  be  liable  to  the  parties  prejudiced 

'  See  Ihmsen's  Appeal,  48  Penn«  by  the  not  due  observance  of  the  act. 

St.  481.  The  responstbUity  of  these  officers  is 

*  Davis  V*  Garrett,  6  Bing.  716 ;  illustrated   by  the  case  of  Davidson 

V.  McKenzie,  Court  of  Session,  Dec 
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§  529.  Patent  agents.  —  Here  the  agent  undertakes  to  be 
familiar  with  and  diligently  to  exercise  the  function  of  patent 
agency.  Hence  he  is  ^^  bound,"  says  a  learned  English  judge  in 
a  trial  in  the  common  pleas,  in  1872,  ^^  to  bring  reasonable  and 
ordinary  care  and  knowledge  to  the  performance  of  his  duty  as 
such  skilled  agent."  ^  ^'  He  is  not  bound  to  be  accurately  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  law  of  patents ;  but  I  think  he  is  bound 
to  know  the  law  as  to  the  practice  of  obtaining  patents."  And 
in  consequence  of  this  an  agent  who,  in  ignorance  of  such  prac- 
tice, negligently  delayed  perfecting  a  patent  until  too  late,  was 
held  liable  to  Ins  principal.^ 

§  580.  Insurance  agents.  —  The  liability  of  insurance  agents 
is  to  be  gauged  by  the  same  tests.  The  agent  is  not  liable  for 
that  levissima  culpa  which  consists  in  not  obtaining  the  most 
favorable  terms  possible.'  But  he  is  bound  to  exercise  the  dili- 
gence and  sagacity  accustomed  to  be  shown  by  a  good  business 
man  in  his  specialty.^ 

SO,  1S56,  19  D.  S26.    The  principle  So,  they  are  to  take  care  that  the  un- 

seems  to  be  that  the  keepers  of  the  derwritera  are  persons  in  good  credit 

registers  guarantee  that  the  entries  in  at  the  time  of  the  insurance,  others 

their  respectiye  departments  are  made  wise,  they  must  hear  the  loss  arising 

with  exact  accuracy."  from  their  insolvency.^    But  if  the  un- 

^  Brett,  J.,  in  Lee  v.  Walker,  Law  derwriters  are  in  good  credit  at  the 

Bep.  7  C.  F.  185.  time,  their  subsequent  insoWency  will 

*  Ibid.  not  make  the  broker  responsible  to  his 

*  Moore   v.  Morgue,  Cowp.  479 ;  employer.' 

Comber  v.  Anderson,  1  Campb.  628.  **  But  new  cases  and  new  exigen- 
^  Park  p.  Hammond,  6  Taunt  495 ;  des  are  perpetually  arising,  in  which 
S.  C  4  Camp.  844 ;  Story  on  Agency,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  that  there  is  any 
§  191  ;  Smith  v,  Lascelles,  2  T.  R.  established  general  rule;  or  that,  if  a 
189;  Morris  v.  Summer],  2  W.  C.  C.  general  rule  Is  established,  it  can  with 
R.  208;  De  Tastet  v.  Crousillat,  2  W.  propriety  goyem  such  new  cases,  un- 
C.  C.  R.  186.  der  all  their  circumstances.  Besort 
*<  Another  illustration,"  says  Judge  must  then  be  had  to  the  general  prin- 
Story  (Agency,  fi  187),  ^<  may  be  de-  eiple  of  law  on  the  subject,  aided  by  a 
rived  from  the  case  of  insurance  search  into  those  kindred  doctrines, 
brokers,  or  agents  employed  to  pro-  which  may  furnish  analogies  to  guide 
cure  insurance.  Their  duty  is  to  take  or  instruct  us  in  arriving  at  the  proper 
care  that  the  policy  is  procured  in  conclusion.  It  may,  however,  be  gen- 
such  a  manner,  and  in  such  terms,  erally  stated,  that  where  an  agent  has 
as  to  cover  the  contemplated  voyage  used  reasonable  diligence  and  skill  he 
and  risks ;  and  they  are  bound  to  pos-  is  not  liable  for  accidents,  or  losses, 
sess  reasonable  skill  on  this  subject,  or  damage,  happening  without  his  de- 


ll Story  Ag.  { 171-  siYaUn,Comm.Ub.8,tit.«,SKt.8,p.l8. 
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BOOK  il]              fob  what  neougenoe  liable.  [§  581. 

§  581.  Oainmi$8ion  merchants.  —  So  is  a  commission  merchant 
bound  to  the  diligence  customary  among  good  business  men  of 
his  department,  and  he  is  liable  for  any  failure  to  come  up  to 
this  standard.^ 

fikulty  such,  for  example,  as  for  losses  tention  to  the  facts  stated  in  his  or- 

hj  robbery,  hj  fire,  or  by  other  acci-  ders,  or  the  nature  of  the  voyage,  or 

dent-,  either  at  sea  or  on  the  land.^  the  state  of  the  property,  or  the  ob- 

There  are  special  exceptions:  snch,  jects  intended,  wonld  have  induced 

for  example,  as  the  case  of  common  other  insurance  agents,  of  reasonable 

carriers ;   and  other  exceptions  may  skill  and  diligence,  to  have  had  them 

arise,  fit>m  the  particular  contract  or  inserted,  he  will  be  liable,  in  case  of 

•dealing  between  the   parties,   which  any  loss,  for  his   negligence.^    The 

may  enlarge  or  narrow  the  duty  and  same  rule  will  apply,  if  such  an  agent 

responsibility  of  the  agent.'  negligently  or  wilfully  conceals  a  ma- 

"  What  is  the  proper  exercise  of  terial  fact,  or  affirms    a   false  fact, 

due  diligence  and  skill,  in  obtaining  whereby  the  policy  is  avoided;  for  his 

insurance,  is,  in  some  cases,  a  matter  duty  in  each  case  is  violated.'    So 

of  great  nicety  and  difficulty.    On  the  (as  we  have  seen)  it  is  the  duty  of  an 

one  hand,  an  agent  who  acts  hon&fide  agent,  procuring  insurance,  to  ascer- 

in  effecting  an  insurance  for  his  prin-  tain  whether  the  underwriters  are  in 

cipal,  using  reasonable  skill  and  dili-  good  credit  or  not  at  the  time  of  pro- 

gence,  is  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  curing  the  policy;  and  if  he  negli- 

because  the  insurance  might  possibly  gently  omits  this  duty,  and  a  loss  oo- 

have  been  procured  from  other  persons  curs  from  the  insolvency  of  the  under* 

upon  better  terms,  or  to  include  addi-  writers  at  the  time  of  subscribing  the 

tional  risks,  by  which  the  principal  policy,  he  will  be  liable  to  pay  it."  * 

might,  in  the  event  of  loss  by  those  ^  Caffrey  v.  Darby,  6  Yes.  496;  Lit- 

risks,  have  been  indemnified.*  On  the  Uejohn  v.  Bamsay,    16    Mart  666 ; 

other  hand,  an  agent,  in  a  like  case,  Hosmer  v.  Beebe,  14  Martin,  368; 

is  bound  to  have  inserted  in  the  policy  Leverick  v,  Meigs,  1    Cowen,   645 ; 

all  the  ordinary  risks  and  chances  Russell  v,  Hankey,  6  T.  R.  12. 

which  are  usual  and  proper,  to  secure  *'  Whether  the  proper  degree   of 

the   principal   for  the  contemplated  diligence  and  skill,"  says  Judge  Story 

voyage.     And  if  he  omits  to  have  (Agency,  {  186),  "  which  the  law  re- 

them  inserted,  when  a  reasonable  at-  quires  of  agents  in  performing  their 

1  Pftley  OB  Agency,  by  Uoyd,  4,  6, 15-  4  Gtmp.  844;  Malloo^  v.  Barber,  4  Camp. 

17;  1  Domat,  b.  1,  tit  15,  $  8,  art.  4;  Enk.  150;  Fan«n  «.  OsweU,  8  Gamp.  859;  1  Liver- 

Inst  b.  8,  tit  1,  $  SI;  Goggs  «.  Bernard,  %  more  on  Agen^,  853,  858,  87S-^4   (ed. 

Ld.  Baym.  917 ;  Story  on  Bailm.  $  S8, 35-41 ;  1818) ;  Paley  on  Agency,  by  Uoyd,  18. 

Jones  on  Bailm.  44, 119-122;  1  LiYerm.  on  *  Mayhew  «.  Forrester,  5  Taant  615.  See 

Agency,  eh.  8,  $  9,  pp.   857,  858  (ed.  1818);  Wake  «.  Atty,  4  Tauit  498;  1  Liverm.  on 

MoUoy,  b.  8,  oh.  8,  $  7  Agency,  885  (ed.  1818);  Seller  «.  Woik,  1 

*  Jones  on  Baihn.   120-122;   Sto^r  on  Marsh,  on  Ins.  b.  1,  ch.  8,  §  2,  p.  800;  Ibid. 

Bailm.  {  25-88.  eh.  11,  {  1,  p.  466;  Paley  on  Agency,  by 

<  Moore  «.  Moigne,  Cowp.  479;  Comber  Lloyd,  257-260. 

«.  Anderson,  1  Gamp.  628;  1  livenn.  on  *  1  LiYcrm.  on  Agency,  854  (ed.  1818); 

Agency,  844-847  (ed.  1818).  Yalin,  Gosun.  torn.  1,  Ut.  8,  tit  6,  art  8, 

^  Park  9,  Hammond,  6  Taunt  495;  8.  (X  pp.  82,  88. 
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§  682^}  SPBCOAL  AGENTS  :  [BOOK  n. 

§  682.  Agents  appointed  to  collect  particulaT  funds.  —  So  is 
it  where  an  agent  undertakes  the  collection  of  a  particular  debt. 
Thus  where  an  express  company  received,  for  a  collection,  for 
which  it  was  to  be  paid  the  usual  commission,  a  bill  of  exchange 
drawn  in  one  state  and  payable  in  another,  and  which  required, 
therefore,  demand  and  protest  on  the  day  of  payment  in  order 
to  charge  the  drawer  or  indorsers ;  the  company  was  held  liable 
for  negligence  in  making  the  demand  and  protest,  whereby  the 
other  parties  were  dischio'ged.^  And  no  doubt  the  standfurd  of 
diligence  in  such  a  case  is  that  which  would  be  exerdsed  by  a 
good  and  experienced  business  man  in  such  department  of  busi- 
ness when  charged  with  a  duty  such  as  that  in  litigation, 

duties,  has  been  applied  in  a  particTi-  principal.  [He  is  also  bound,  in  ab- 
lar  trade,  employment,  or  business,  is  sence  of  any  special  directions  as  to 
for  the  most  part  a  matter  of  fact,  price,  to  sell  ibr  the  fair  market 
open  for  inquiry,  and  sometimes  in-  value.]*  So  also  he  will  not  be  per- 
▼olving  points  of  great  delicacy  and  mitted  to  sell  his  own  goods  to  a  pur- 
difficulty.  The  general  usages  of  chaser,  and  take  security  for  the 
tnde,  the  common  habits  of  the  par-  price,  and  at  the  same  time  to  sell  the 
ticnlar  business,  and  the  special  mode  goods  of  his  principal  to  the  same 
of  dealing  between  the  principal  and  party  without  any  security.  For  he 
agent,  will  often  explain  and  expound  is  bound  to  exercise  at  least  as  much 
the  duties,  required  of  the  agent,  as  diligence  and  care,  as  to  his  ftctorage 
to  diligence  and  skilL^  transactions,  as  he  does  to  his  own 
^'  The  case  of  a  factor,  employed  to  private  concerns.'  And,  in  the  sup- 
make  sale  of  goods  on  consignment,  posed  case,  it  would  aflbrd  ground 
may  furnish  a  fit  illustrAtioin  of  the  for  presumption  that  the  factor  had 
general  doctrine.  He  is  bound,  not  knowledge  of  some  latent  defect  of 
only  to  good  faith,  but  to  reasonable  credit,  althongh  in  the  commercial 
diligence.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  lie  world  in  general  tlie  purchaser  stood 
has  been  guilty  of  no  firaud,  or  of  no  with  a  fair  character.  But  tlus  pre- 
Stich  gross  negligence  as  Would  carry  sumption  would  not  ordinarily  arise 
With  it  the  insignia  of  fraud.  He  is  from  the  mere  Ikct  of  the  factor's 
required  to  act  with  reasonable  care  taking  security  for  advances  made  to 
and  prudence  in  liis  employment,  and  the  same  pnrdiaser  in  money,  or  eren 
to  exercise  liis  judgment  after  proper  reoeiviag  a  premium  for  such  ad- 
inqniries  and  precautions.  If  lie  shut  vanoes.  He  may  well  refuse  to  lend 
his  eyes  against  the  light,  or  sell  to  «  his  own  money  without  security,  or  a 
person  without  inquiry,  when  ordi-  premium,  upon  grounds  altogether  dis- 
nary  diligence  would  have  enabled  tinct  from  any  doubt  of  the  solvency 
him  to  learn  the  discredit  or  insol-  of  the  party.'^ 
vency  of  the  party,  he  will  not  be  dis*  ^  Am.  Exp.  Co.  21  Ind.  4;  Whitney 
eliarged   from   responsibility   to   his  v.  Merch.  Un.  Ex.  Co.  104  Mass.  15>9. 

1  1  Livorm.  <m  Agoncy,  ch.  8,  {  9,  pp.        >  Bigdow  «.  Wdker,  94  Vt  14S. 
aM-841  (ed.  1818);  Nicholtv.  Hoais,  S  Ia        •  Deihler  «.  Beets,  88  lU.  188. 
888;  8ChittyonCom.&]faaiif.9il^-tl8. 
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§  588.  Contractor  %mdertakmg  to  erect  huUding.  —  So  it  has 
been  properly  ruled  in  Illinois,^  that  a  contractor  who  undertakes 
to  erect  a  building  for  another  must  exerdse  skill,  judgment,  and 
yigilance,  and  if  from  a  want  of  skill,  or  from  carelessness,  the 
building  falls  or  becomes  injured,  or  is  delayed  in  its  completion 
beyond  the  time  ag^ed  upon,  he  is  liable^  though  be  is  not  re- 
quired to  guard  against  unusual  and  extraordinary  tempests  and 
ineritable  accidents  produced  by  the  uncontrollable  action  of 
nature.  Thus  where  a  contractor  engaged  to  do  the  brickwork 
upon  a  building  under  the  plan  and  direction  of  an  architect, 
and  before  the  walls  were  completed  they  were  blown  down  in 
a  storm,  the  architect  having  previously  directed  the  mason  to 
more  securely  brace  them,  whi(^  he  neglected  to  do;  it  was 
held  that  if  the  direction  was  feasible,  and  if  complied  with 
would  have  saved  the  building,  the  contractor  would  be  liable 
for  the  injuiy ;  but  if  the  injury  was  }m)duced  by  an  inevitable 
accident,  over  which  he  had  no  control,  and  would  not  have  been 
prevented  by  reasonable  efforts  td  further  brace  tiie  walls,  then 
he  would  not  be  liable^ 

§  634.  Vohmteer  agency.  —  Negotiorum  geHio^  in  its  narrow 
sense,  exists,  accordii^  to  the  Roman  law,  when  the  agent 
(negotiorum  gestor^  undertakes  the  business  of  another  (domi- 
nus)  without  invitation  from  the  latter,  or  vnthout  being  bound 
so  to  act  by  official  duty.  Cases  of  this  character  arise :  (1) 
when  the  owner  or  principal  (dominus^  is  absent,  and  has  left 
no  one  in  charge  of  his  affairs ;  ^  (2)  when  the  intervener  acts 
at  the  solicitation  of  a  third  party ;  (8)  ^hen  he  takefl  charge 
of  certain  property  erroneously  beUeving  it  to  be  his  own ;  and 
(4)  when  he  takes  a  business  upon  him  de  son  tort^  from  a  mis- 
taken belief  that  he  v^as  appointed  sd  to  do;^  When  he  offi^ 
dously  forces  himself  into  the  agency  to  the  exclusion  of  an- 
other, he  is  liable  for  all  losses  occurring  through  his  misman* 
agement.^  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  his  intervention  is 
benevolent  and  necessary  to  prevent  impending  loss,  in  which 
case  he  is  only  liable  for  doltM  or  culpa  lata. 

§  585.  LiaJnlity  of  agents  to  third  persons.  —  The  mere  fact 

»  Schwartz  t;.  Dtt«gHng,  5d  HI.  842.  particularly  Vangerow,  §  SW,   666; 

*  L.  I.  2.  D.  h.  t  3.  6.  Baron,  §  809. 

*  See  these  casea  giyen  in  D.  8.  5.       *  See  snpra,  §  69. 
Cod.  n.  19.  tit.  de  neg.  geat ;  and  see 
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that  I  am  the  agent,  in  doing  the  injurioas  act,  of  another,  does 
not  relieve  me  from  liability  to  third  persons  for  hurt  this  act 
inflicts  on  them.^  Judge  Story ,^  indeed,  tells  us,  that  for  omtV 
Btana  of  the  agent  the  principal  alone  is  liable,  while  for  mis- 
feasances the  agent  is  also  liable ;  but  this  distinction,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  can  no  longer  be  sustained.^  The  true 
doctrine  is,  that  when  an  agent  is  employed  to  work  on  a  par- 
ticular thing,  and  has  surrendered  the  thing  in  question  into 
the  principal's  hands,  then  the  agent  ceases  to  be  liable  to  third 
persons  for  hurt  receiyed  by  them  from  such  thing,  though  the 
hurt  is  primarily  due  to  the  agent's  negligence  ;  ^  the  reason  be- 
ing that  the  causal  relation  between  the  agent  and  the  person 
hurt  is  broken  by  the  ii^rposition  of  the  principal  as  a  distinct 
centre  of  legal  responsibilities  and  duties.^  But  wherever  there 
is  no  such  interruption  of  causal  connection;  in  other  words, 
wherever  the  agent's  negligence  directly  injures  a  stranger,  then 
such  stranger  can  recover  from  the  agent  damages  for  the  in- 
jury.^ Some  difference  of  opinion  exists,  it  is  true,  as  to  whether 
the  agent  and  the  princip^  can  be  jointly  sued  for  injuries 
caused  by  the  agent's  negligence  when  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  authority.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  been  held  that  a 
master  and  servant  are  not  jointly  liable,  in  an  action  on  the 
case,  for  hurt  done  by  the  servant  in  negligently  driving  the 
master's  carriage  in  the  master's  absence.^  In  New  York,  such 
joinder  is  allowed.^ 


^  Witte  V.  Hague,  S  D.  &  B.  88; 
Caiy  V.  Webster,  1  Strange,  480;  Hew- 
ett  V,  Smith,  8  Allen,  420 ;  Mitchell  v. 
Harmony,  18  Hov.  U.  S.)  116;  Rich- 
ardflon  v.  Kimble,  28  Me.  468 ;  Hawkes- 
worth  V.  Thompson,  98  Mass.  77  ; 
Wright  o.  Wilcox,  19  Wend.  848; 
Phelps  V.  Wait,  80  N.  Y.  78;  Mont- 
fort  V.  Hoghes,  4  £.  D.  SmiUi,  691 ; 
Johnson  v.  Barber,  6  Gilm.  426;  Har- 
riman  v.  Stowe,  Sup.  Ct.  of  Mo.  1874, 
reported  in  Cent  L.  J.  Aug.  18, 1874, 
and  cases  cited  infra,  {  679-684. 

*  Agency,  f  808. 

*  See  supra,  f  78-88. 

*  See  cases  dted,  supra,  {  489-41. 
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*  See  supra,  §  148. 

*  See  infra,  {  780;  Harriman  o. 
Stowe,  vt  suprOj  a  case  in  which  a 
husband,  acting  as  his  wife's  agent, 
was  held  liable  for  his  negligence  in 
the  construction  of  a  trap-door  on  the 
wife's  house,  through  which  trap-door 
the  plaintiff  fell. 

V  Parsons  V.  Winchell,  6  Gush.  492; 
though  see  Hewett  o.  Swift,  8  Allen, 
420 ;  infra,  §  680. 

*  Suydam  v.  Moore,  8  Barb.  868; 
Wright  o.  Wilcox,    19  Wend.  848  ^ 
Phelps  V.  Wait,  80  N.  T.   78.    See 
supra,  f  896 ;  infra,  {  677-9. 


CHAPTER  V, 


COlOfON  CABBIERS  OF  GOODS. 


L  General  principles,  {  646. 

Common  carrier  one  who  tnuuports 
goods  from  place  to  place  for  hire, 
$646. 

PersooB  to  be  claaaed  as  common  car- 
riers, $  646. 
IL  LUbiUtj  based  on  dnty,  {  647. 

Foundation  of  action  is  duty,  $  647. 
m.  When  insurers  of  goods,  {  650. 

Boman  law,  $  660. 

By  Anglo-American  law  are  insnren 
of  goods,  $  662. 
lY.  "Act    of  God,"    *'IneTitable  acci- 
dent," Yis  Major,  §  668. 

"Act  of  God,"  "Inevitableaoddent," 
meaning  of,  $  66d. 

Accidental  ilre  not  such,  $  664. 

Nor  hidden  rocks  known  to  naviga- 
tors,  §  666. 

Bat  otherwise  when  rocks  axe  un- 
known, $  666. 

Ambiguity  of  terms,  §  667. 

Storms,  and  sndden  extremes  of 
weather,  ineyitable,  {  668. 

Bat  not  accident  broaght  aboat  by 
carrier's  negligence,  $  669. 

Vis  majoTy  meaning  of,  $  660. 

Carrier  by  water  relieved  by  statute 
from  liability  for  fire  by  sea,  {  66S. 
V.  Carrier  not  liable  for  inherent  de- 
fects or  bad  pacldng,  $  668. 

When  goods  are  def ectiye  or  nntnui»- 
portable,  $  668. 

Yidoas  or  restive  animals,  $  666. 

Bad  packing,  $  666. 

Perishable  articles,  {  667. 

Leakage  and  breakage,  $  668. 
VI.  Duty    of  carrier    after  arriyal  of 
goods  at  destination;  and  herein 
of  warehoasemen,  §  669. 

Bisks  of  warehoasing  distinct  from 
those  of  carriage,  $  669. 

No  soand  reason  for  attending  peeol- 
iar  liabilities  of  carriers  to  ware- 

■ 

hoosemen,  $  670. 
Time  when  liabili^  of  carrier  paisai 


Into  that  of  warehooseman  or  for- 
warder, $  671. 
•  Diligence  of  warehoasemen  is  that 
which  good  and  capable  ware- 
hoasemen are  accnstomed  to  ase 
ander  similar  circumstances,  {  678. 

lUsrfs  required  of  railroads  even  as 
gratuitoos  warehoasemen,  $  674. 

Liability  of  common  carrier  continaes 
as  to  goods  in  depot  or  warehouse 
for  further  transportation,  §  676. 

Burden  of  proof  in  suit  against  ware- 
houseman and  forwarder,  $  576. 
yn.  Auxiliary  and  connecting  lines,  $  677. 

Wherever  one  line  exhibits  another 
as  its  partner  or  agent  then  it  is  lia- 
ble for  the  negligence  of  such  other 
line,  $  677. 

Aaxiliaiy  line  may  make  itself  pri- 
marily liable  for  its  own  negligence, 
{679. 

Combination  of  carriers  may  be  saed 
Jointly,  $  680. 

Primary  carrier  ondertaklng  only  for 
himself,  liable  only  for  his  own  neg- 
ligence, $  681. 

But  mere  selling  of  coupon  tickets  on 
a  second  road  does  not  impose  such 
liabiUty,  $  58S. 

Valid  agreement  by  primary  earner 
for  a  conn^bting  series  of  roads  re- 
lieves all  the  roads,  %  588. 

Company  though  liable  for  any  neg- 
ligence by  roads  it  makes  its  agents 
is  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained 
by  Its  passengers,  from  a  collision 
brought  about  by  the  negligence 
of  a  line  to  which  it  had  leased  a 
portion  of  its  road,  but  over  which 
it  had  no  control,  $  584. 
ynL  Lfanitation  of  liability  by  contract, 
{586. 

Agreements  valid  to  relieve  carrier 
from  liability  as  insurer,  {  686. 

When  notice  brought  home  to  owner 
•officient,  {  687. 
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Agreement  to  relieye  from  negligence 
invaUd,  $  689. 

Common  carrier  relieved  from  inenr- 
ance  liabilities  continaea  sobject  to 
hlB  other  common  law  liabilities, 
$  598. 

Owner  or  consignee  selecting  his  own 
yessel,  $  594. 

Special  contracts  as  to  transportation 
of  live-stock,  $  595. 

Valid  when  owner  takes  risk  of  over- 
crowding, §  597. , 

Contract  relioving  canier  feun  loss  by 
fire  does  not  relieve  him  from  negli- 
gent loss  by  fire,  §  698. 
IX.  Baggage,  $  699. 

Baggage  generally  to  be  legarded  as 
goods,  $699. 

Carrier  liable  for  baggage  carried  by 
passenger  in  car  with  himself,  $  GOO. 

So  for  baggage  placed  in  special  car 
by  passenger,  $  601. 

Agreement  exempting  carrier  from 
liability  invaUd,  $  802. 

Proof  of  loss  throws  burden  on  car- 
rier, §  608. 

Liability  for  negligence  in  connecting 
niads,  §804. 

Carrier  without  notice  not  liable  for 
merchandise  taken  as  baggage,  { 
608. 

What  articles  constitute  baggage,  § 
807. 


Honey  or  bullion,  $  808. 

When  carrier's  liability  merges  in  that 
of  warehouseman,  $  809. 

Owner  may  separate  from  but  cannot 
abandon  baggage,  $  811. 

Carrier  liable  for  its  porter's  negli- 
gence in  delivery,  {  812. 

Owner's  claim  not  based  on  consider- 
ation of  contract,  $  813. 

Notices  restrictive  of  liability,  $  814. 
X.  Live-stock,  §  815. 

Live-stock  not  subject  to  the  incidents 
of  "goods"  in  common  Garriage, 
§815. 

Duties  of  persons  conveying  live-etock 
not  identical  with  those  of  common 
carrier's,  §  818. 

Hence  not  an  insurer,  but  a  special 
agent  bound  to  transport  with  suit- 
able and  safe  carriage  and  motive 
power,  §  817. 

By  special  agreement  owner  or  agent 
may  take  charge  of  feeding  and 
caring  for  cattle,  §  818. 

If  carrier  undertakes  care  of  cattle  he 
must  exercise  due  diligence,  §  819. 

Dlnstrations  of  such  diligence,  §  820. 

[M  to  oarr%er*i  tiabilUy  vktn  attmab 
are  vicumt  or  retHve,  see  §  585.] 

{Am  to  validUjf  ofcontractt  throwing 
on  owner  riskt  from  over-crowding^ 
tee  §  597.] 
XI.  Gratuitous  parcels,  §  821. 


L  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

§  545.  Definitum.  —  A  oommon  oairier  of  goods  is  one  who 
undertakes  to  transport  from  place  to  place  for  reward  the  goods 
of  such  as  choose  to  employ  him.^ 

§  546.  Hence  we  may  class  as  common  carriers :  — 

Stages,  plying  between  different  places,  and  transporting  goods 
for  hire.* 

Omnibuses,  under  the  same  conditions.^ 

Street  as  well  as  steam  railway  companies  if  they  allow  their 
servants  to  carry  trunks  and  parcels  for  hire.^ 

1  Story   on    Bailments,    §  496;  2  <  Dibble  v.  Brown,  62  Georg.  217. 

Kent  Com.  Iiect  40.  «  Levi  v,  Lynn  &  Boat.  Horse  R.  R. 

*  Coggs  0.   Bernard,  2  Ld.  Ray.  11  Allen,  300;  Blumenthal  t7.  Brain- 

909  ;  Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27 ;  ard,  38  Yt.  402;   Farmers'  &  Mech. 

Gordon  v.  Little,  S  S.  &  R.  683;  Beck-  Bank  v.  Champ.  Trans.  Ca  28  Verm, 

man  v.  Shonse,  5  Rawle,  179;  Powell  1S6. 
V.  Myers,  28  Wend.  591. 
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Ferrymen.^ 

Porters,  teamsters,  and  wagoners  who  carry  parcels  for  hire,  for 
all  who  apply,  faom  point  to  point,  though  this  is  not  their  prin- 
dpal  business.^ 

Boatmen  on  canals  under  the  same  limitations.* 

Steamboat  companies  who  allow  tiieir  officers  to  carry  parcdls, 
when  such  carrying  is  within  the  range  of  the  charter  of  the  com- 
pany.* 

And  ^zpresamen.^ 

n.  LIABILITY  BASED  ON  DUTY. 

§  547.  Foundation  of  action  is  duty.  —  Whether  the  railroad's 
Kability  rests  primarily  on  the  duty  to  cany  a  passenger  and  his 
lu^age  safely,  or  upon  the  contract  entered  into  as  evidenced  by 
the  ticket,  has  been  in  England  the  subject  of  some  doubt.  In 
the  court  of  common  pleas,^  it  is  held  that  an  action  for  a  loss 
of  lu^£^e  through  the  defendant's  negligence  is  based  not  on 
the  contract  specifically,  but  on  the  defendant's  duty,  •  The  case 
was  one  of  a  servant  suing  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  loss  of 
luggage,  the  master  having  paid  for  the  ticket;  and  Jervis,  C. 
J.,  said :  ^^  But  upon  what  principle  does  the  action  Ue  at  the  suit 
of  the  servant  for  his  personal  sufiEering  ?  Not  by  reason  of  any 
contract  between  him  and  the  company .^  but  by  reason  of  a  duty 
implied  by  law  to  carry  him  safely.  If,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  plaintiff  could  have  recovered  in  respect  of  a  per- 
sonal  injury  sustained  by  him,  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  also  in  respect  of  the  loss  of  his  luggage.  K  the  liabiUty  of 
the  defendants  arises,  not  from  the  contract,  but  from  a  duty,  it 
is  perfectly  unimportant  by  whom  the  reward  is  to  be  paid  ;  for 
the  duty  wovHd  equally  arise^  though  the  payment  was  by  a  stranr 
ger.    ^ 

§  548.  In  the  same  case,  Williams,  J.,  said :  ^^  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  whole  current  of  authorities,  beginning  with  Govett  v. 

^  Infra,  §706.  Trans.   Co.  28  Yt.  168;  Bennett  v. 

*  McClure  v.  Richardson,  1  Rice,  Filyow,  1  Flor.  403 ;  Hall  v.  Connec- 
215 ;  Grordon  v,  Hutchinson,  1  Watts  ticut  River  St.  Co.  IS  Conn.  S19 ; 
&  S.  285  ;  Gisboume  v.  Hurst,  1  Salk.  Saltus  t;.  Everett,  20  Wend.  267 ; 
249;  Robertson  v.  Kennedy,  2  Dana,  Harrington  r.  McShane,  2  Watts,  448. 
431.  *  See  infra,  §  697. 

*  Arnold  v.  Halenbake,  5  Wend.  *  Marshall  v.  Newcastle  &  Berwick 
38.  Ry.  Co.  11  C.  B.  655,  in  1851. 

^  Farmers'  &  Mech.  Bk.  v.  Champ.        7  See  supra,  §  436-7. 
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Radnidge,^  and  ending  with  Pozzi  v.  Shipton,^  establishes  that  an 
action  of  this  sort  is,  in  substance,  not  an  action  of  eofUracty  but 
an  action  of  tart  against  the  company,  as  carriers.  The  earliest 
instance  I  find  of  an  action  of  this  sort  is  in  Fitzherbert's  Natura 
Brevium,  writ  de  trespass  on  the  case,  in  which  it  is  said,  ^  If  a 
smith  prick  my  horse  with  a  nail,  &c.,  I  shall  have  my  action 
upon  the  case  against  him,  without  any  warranty  by  the  smith  to 
do  it  well ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  erery  artificer  to  exercise  his  art 
rightly  and  truly  as  he  ought.'  There  is  no  allusion  thei^  to  any 
contract."  • 

§  649.  So  in  1867,  in  the  queen's  bench,  in  a  case  where  a 
company  was  held  liable  for  injuries  to  a  child,  who  had  paid  no 
fare,  when  in  his  mother's  custody,  though  he  was  a  few  months 
over  the  age  at  which  children  travelling  with  their  parents 
cease  to  go  free  of  duu^  (there  being  no  fraud  on  the  mother's 
part,  and  she  having  paid  her  own  fare),^  Blackburn,  J.,  said : 
^'  I  think  that  what  was  said  in  the  case  of  Marshall  v.  Newcastle 
is  Berwick  Railway  Co.  was  quite  correct.  It  was  there  laid 
down,  that  the  right  which  a  passenger  by  railway  has  to  be 
carried  safely  does  not  depend  on  his  having  made  a  contract,  but 
that  the  fact  of  his  being  a  passenger  casts  a  duty  on  the  company 
to  carry  him  safely."  By  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  Shee,  J.,  and  Lush, 
J.,  the  case  was  rested  on  the  ground  of  contract,  without,  how- 
ever, negativing  the  liability  on  ground  of  duty.^ 


m.  WHEN  mSUREBS  OF  GOODS. 


§  560.  Moman  law. "—  By  the  Praetorian  edict,  common  car- 
riers, as  well  as  innkeepers,  are  liable  for  the  ctistodia^  in  its  nar- 
row sense,  of  goods  given  to  their  charge  by  travellers.^  Nor  is  it 
necessary  that  the  carriage  should  be  for  pay ;  the  same  rule 


^  8  East,  62. 

<  8  Ad.  &  £.  963 ;  1  p.  &  D.  4. 

<  See  also  Wyld  v.  Pickford,  8  M. 
&  W.  443  ;  Glad  well  r.  Steggall,  6  N. 
C.  733 ;  8  Scott,  60 ;  Pippin  v.  Shep- 
pard,  11  Price,  400;  Great  Northern 
Bailway  v.  Harrison,  10  £xc.  376; 
Great  West.  Ry.  Co.  of  Canada  v. 
Braid,  1  Moo.  P.  C.  N.  S.  101. 

«  Austin  V,  Great  West.  By.  Co.,  L. 
B.  3  Q.  B.  442 ;  supra,  f  486-7. 
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*  *'  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
although  the  law  will  raise  a  contract 
with  a  common  carrier,  to  be  answex^ 
able  for  the  careful  conveyance  of  his 
passenger,  nevertheless  he  may  be 
charged  in  an  action  on  the  case  for  a 
breach  of  his  duty."  Holroyd,  J., 
Ansel!  v.  Waterhouse,  6  M.  &  S. 
398. 

*  Yangerow,  f  646,  848 ;  Baron,  { 
298. 
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applies  when  it  is  gratuitous.^  Actual  delivery  into  the  carrier's 
hands  is  unnecessary ;  if  the  traveller  brings  his  goods  to  the  car- 
rier's boat  or  carriage  for  transport,  this  is  enough.^  Whether  the 
edict  applies  to  carriers  by  land  as  well  as  those  by  water,  has 
been  much  discussed ;  though  if  the  carrier  by  land  is  liable  for 
eustodia  in  its  narrow  sense,  as  has  been  already  declared,  the 
question  is  merely  verbal.^  As  to  all  matters  of  €<i9us^  the  carrier 
of  goods  must  exercise  the  diligentia  of  a  bonus  et  diligent  pater^ 

§  551.  As  to  misfortunes  by  water  carriage,  the  Roman  law 
adopts  the  Rhodian  Code,^  which,  when  a  peril  of  the  sea  re- 
quires that  certain  goods  should  be  thrown  overboard,  averages 
the  loss  among  all  who  are  benefited  by  the  act.  The  principle 
is  extended  by  the  jurists  to  losses  through  piracy ;  and  even  to 
injuries  to  the  ship  itself.^ 

§  552.  By  Anglo- American  law  common  carrier  %  are  insurers  of 
goods.  —  It  has  been  just  seen  that  by  the  Roman  law  a  common 
carrier's  duty  as  to  goods  as  well  as  persons,  in  cases  of  casiM^  is 
simply  that  of  a  good  business  man  in  his  particular  department, 
and  hence  that  the  common  carrier  can  defend  himself,  in  such 
cases,  by  setting  up  such  casualty  as  a  good  business  man  in  such 
department  is  not  likely  to  foresee  and  avert.  To  impose  a  higher 
liability  than  this,  it  is  argued  by  modem  German  and  French 
jurists,  who  adopt  the  same  rule,  would  be  to  require  an  intensity 
of  exertion,  the  strain  of  which  no  business  could  bear ;  would 
shift  upon  particular  industries  the  load  of  cosils  which  should 
be  distributed  on  all  industries  alike  ;  would  confuse  the  business 
of  common  carrying  with  that  of  insurance ;  and  would  add  a 
purely  speculative  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  freights.  That 
there  is  force  in  this  reasoning  is  shown  not  only  by  its  accept- 
ance throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe,  but  by  the  fact  that 
our  Anglo-American  common  carriers  now  almost  universally 
limit  by  special  contracts  their  liability  to  the  extent  just  spe- 
cified, and  that  these  special  contracts  have  been,  as  will  be 
seen,  sustained  by  the  courts.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  observe  that  by  the  present  North  German 

1  L.  6.  pr.  D.  4.  9.  *  Tit.  D.  14.  2 ;  de  lege  Rhodia  de 

«  L.  1.  §  8.  D.  4.  9.  jactu, 

•  See  to  this  point,  Baron,  §  298.  *  L.  2.  §  8 ;  D.  h.  t.  14.  2. 

*  See  supra,  §  81,  as  defining  this. 
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Code,  while  a  railroaded  liability  for  goods  is  qualified  in  the  mode 
just  stated,  its  liability,  in  case  of  injury  to  passengers,  is  abso^ 
liite.  Unless  such  injury  is  caused  by  the  passengers  themselves, 
tiie  railroad  is  obliged  to  compeilsate  them  according  to  a  fixed 
scale.  For  our  immediate  purposes;  in  this  section,  however,  it 
is  sufScient  to  state  that  by  our  Atiglo- American  common  law, 
the  common  carrier  of  goods  is  responsible  for  all  losses  except 
those  caused  by  the  act  of  God,  of  by  vi^  major.^ 

IV.   ACT  OF  GOD  ;  INEVITABLE  ACCIDENT ;  VIS  MAJOR. 

§  558.  "  Act  of  QodJ*^  "  Inevitahle  accidentJ^^  —  So  far  as  these 
terms  are  coincident  with  ctisus^  they  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed.^ Their  technical  and  distinctive  meaning,  in  our  own 
law,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  consideration.  ^^  I  consider,*' 
said  Lord  Mansfield,^  ^^  it ''  (the  act  of  God)  ^^  to  mean  some- 
thing in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man."  ^^  The  law  presumes 
against  the  carrier,  unless  he  shows  it  was  done  by  the  king's 
enemies,  or  by  such  act  as  could  not  happen  by  the  intervention 
of  man,  as  storms,  lightnings,  and  tempests/'  ^  But  are  ^^  act 
of  God,"  and  ^^ inevitable  accident,"  convertible  terms?  No 
doubt  they  were  so  viewed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who  intro- 
duced the  second  phrase  in  order  to  avoid  tiie  difficulty  of  par- 
ticularizing certain  eminently  unexpected  events  as  God's  acts, 
leaving  all  6ther  events  to  be  viewed  as  human.  But  cases  have 
not  been  infrequent  in  which  this  paraphrase  has  been  rejected, 
and  in  which  accidents  which  have  been  supposed  to  be  inevitable 
have  nevertheless  been  held  not  to  be  "  acts  of  God,"  and  hence 
not  grounds  on  which  the  liability  of  the  carrier  could  be  dis- 
charged.^ 

§  554.  Mre  not ''  Act  of  6^o(2."  —  Thus  it  has  been  held  that 

fire,  though  part  of  a  general  conflagration  such  as  no  prudent 

business  man  could  have  expected,  is  no  avoidance,  unless  it  was 

caused  by  lightning.^ 

^  See  Story  on  Bailments,  {  4S9  ;  *  See  McArthnr  v.  Se«n»  21  Wend. 

Condict  V.  R.  R.  54  N.  T.  600.  I9S ;  Menitt  v.  Earle,  81  Barb.  88 ;  5. 

*  Supra,  §  116.  C.  29  N.  Y.  115;  Hays  v.  Kennedy, 

*  Forward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27.  41  Penn.  St.  878. 

*  See,  to  same  effect,  Proprietors  of  *  J^orward  v.  Pittard,  1  T.  R.  27 ; 
tiie  Trent  &  Mersey  Kay.  Co.  v,  Hyde  v.  Trent  Co.  5  T.  R.  8S9;  Mer- 
Wood,  8  Esp.  Cas.  127, 181  ;  4  Doug,  shon  v,  Hobensack,  2  Zab.  872 ;  Gat- 
289;  McArthnr  v.  Sears,  21  Wend,  liffe  v.  Bonme,  4  Bing.  N.  C.  814; 
190;  Richards  v.  Day,  415,  GUmore  v.  Carman,  1  Sm.  &  M.  279; 
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§  555.  NtMr  hidden  rocks  knewn  to  navigators,  —  Nor  is  the 
carrier  relieved  by  proof  oi  a  hidden  rock  against  which  a  ship 
founders,  unless  it  appear  that  such  rock  was  unknown  to  navi- 
gators.^ 

Nor  thefts  of  servants  or  strangers. — So,  also,  the  carrier  is 
liable  for  losses  to  the  goods  through  thefts  either  by  his  ser- 
vants or  by  strangers,  though  he  may  have  exercised  all  prac- 
ticable diligence  to  prevent  such  loss.^ 

§  556.  BtU  hidden  unknown  roeks  and  snags  are  to  be  so  eon^ 
sidered.  < —  Yet  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  rock  is  unknown 
to  navigators,  and  could  not,  by  the  exercise  of  the  diligence 
belon^ng  to  good  seamen  of  the  class  in  question,  have  been 
known  by  those  navigating  the  particular  ship,  it  is  viewed  as 
the  act  of  God ;  ^  and  so  where  a  vessel  is  damaged  by  running 
against  a  snag  recently  brought  up  by  a  freshet,  of  which  snag 
the  officers  of  the  vessel  had  no  notice.^ 

And  so  of  storms  and  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  pro^ 
dueing  eztraordinarjf  impediments,  —  *'  A  common  carrier  is  in 
most  respects  an  insurer ;  but  he  is  not  such  in  respect  to  what 
is  called  the  vis  moQor  or  act  of  Ood.  For  example,  he  does  not 
insure  against  storm  or  lightning,  or  the  perils  of  the  sea.  The 
same  principle  has  been  held  to  apply  to  delays  in  transportation 
caused  by  the  freezing  of  canals  or  rivers."  ^  And  so  the  carrier 
is  not  liable  for  injury  to  goods  through  freezing,  if  he  use  due 
care ;  ^  nor' for  injury  produced  by  breakage  of  rails  through  ex- 
treme cold.^ 

Potter  9.  McGrath,  Ihidley,  159;  Hoi-  Hanrey,  €  Johns.  170;  WatkioBon-  9. 

lister  V.  Nowlen,  19  Wend.  234;  Am.  Langton,  8  Johns.  218;    Gibbon  v. 

Trans.  Co.   v.  Moore,  5  Mich.  668 ;  Paynton,  4  Burr.  2298. 

Cox  o.  Peterson,  SO  Alab.  608 ;  Hib-  '  Penneville  o.  Cullen,  5  Harrington, 

ler  V.  McCartney,  81  Alab.  502;  Con-  238 ;  Williams  v.  Grant,  1  Conn.  487. 

diet  V.  R.  R.  54  N.  Y.  500.    Bat  see  ^  Smyrl  v.  Niolan,  2  Bailey,  421 ; 

Ins.  Co.  9.  Ind.  &  Cin.  R.  R.  Disney,  Faulkner  v.  Wright,  1  Rice,  108. 

480;  Lamb  v.  R.  R.  46  N.  Y.  271.  *  Chapman,  C.  J.,  in  Swetland  v. 

1  See  Williams  v.  Grant,  1  Conn.  Boston  &  A.  R.  R.  102  Mass.  282,  cit- 

487.  ing  Parsons  r.  Hardy,  14  Wend.  215 ; 

•  Story  on  Bailments,  §  528,  citing  Bowman  o.   Teele,  28    Wend.    806; 

Jones  on  Bail.  107;  De  Rothschild  v.  Harris  v.  Rand,  4  N.  H.  259. 

Royal  Mail,   7  Exch.  734 ;  King  v.  6  Swetland  v.  Boston  &  A.  R.  R. 

Shepherd,    8   Story,  856;    Trent  &  102  Mass.  276.    See  Crosby  v.  Fitch, 

Mersey  NaT.  Co.  v.  Wood,  8   Esp.  12  Conn.  410. 

127;  5.  C.  4  Doug.  287;  Barclay  9.  ^  McPadden  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.44 

Cuculla,  8  Doug.  889;  Schieffelin  v.  N.  Y.  478.    Infra,  §  688. 
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§  557.  Ambiguity  of  term^  "  (^  of  Q-od^^'*  and  "  inevitable 
accident.^^  —  No  doubt,  as  we  have  already  noticed  many  learned 
judges  have  contended  that  the  words  ^^  inevitable  accident,'' 
which  were  suggested  by  Sir  William  Jones  as  a  more  respectful 
mode  of  expressing  the  act  of  God,  do  not,  in  fact,  have  the 
same  import ;  and  no  doubt  the  distinction  thus  made  rests  on 
the  position  above  quoted  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  we  are  only 
to  regard  an  event  as,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  act  of  God, 
when  it  has  in  no  way  been  induced  by  the  act  of  man.^  But 
are  there  any  events  which  the  law  has  to  investigate  of  which 
this  can  be  predicated  ?  And  if  there  are,  is  not  the  range  of 
such  events  narrowing  in  such  a  marked  way  from  age  to  age 
that  the  test  is  incapable  of  fixed  and  definite  application  ?  Are 
not  many  occurrences  which  once  were  held  out  of  the  orbit  of 
human  calculation  now  shown  to  be  within  such  orbit  ?  Has  not 
science  been  steadily  contracting  the  domains  of  the  pseudo-super- 
natural? We  may  take,  for  instance,  the  very  cases  of  storm 
and  of  inundation,  which  Lord  Mansfield  speaks  of  as  eminently 
the  act  of  God  as  distinguished  from  the  act  of  man.  Science 
has  not  yet  told  us  how  to  create  a  storm ;  but  science  has  taken 
some  steps  towards  telling  us  how  to  prognosticate  a  storm.  If 
a  rock  that  may  be  prognosticated  is  not  ^^  an  act  of  God,"  why 
is  a  storm  that  may  be  prognosticated  ?  If  only  an  event  which 
no  human  foresight  could  anticipate  is  an  act  of  God,  why  is  a 
hurricane  an  act  of  God,  when  by  our  weather  signals  we  are 
able  to  anticipate  hurricanes  ?  So  with  regard  to  inundations, 
which  have,  with  storms,  been  singled  out  as  acts  of  God.  But 
if  an  act  of  God  is  something  that  no  human  intervention  could 
either  forecast  or  prevent,  can  we  say  this  of  inundations,  which, 
by  extraordinary  labor  and  cost  might  be  stopped  before  they 
could  reach  a  railway  track?  If  only  such  acts  of  God  as 
neither  human  effort  could  avert  nor  human  foresight  anticipate 
can  excuse  carriers,  then,  with  our  present  opportunities,  a  car- 
rier cannot  be  said  to  be  excusable  by  any  casus  that  is  not  a 
miracle.  And  the  same  objection  exists  to  the  use  of  the  term 
^'inevitable  accident.''  If  we  suppose  the  highest  exertion  of 
scientific  research,  and  the  extremest  caution,  to  be  applied,  there 
is  no  accident  that  is  "  inevitable."     Certainly  there  is  no  acd- 

^  See  Redfield  on  Railways,  §  167. 
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[§  558. 


dent  that  could  not  be  averted  by  the  mere  passive  policy  of  de- 
clining to  go  to  the  spot  where  such  accident  might  occur. 

§  558.  Tendency  is  to  treat  as  inevitable  such  disasters  caused 
by  storms  and  sudden  extremes  of  temperature  as  could  not  have 
been  averted  except  by  an  intensity  of  diligence  beyond  that  which 
is  usually  exerted  by  a  common  carrier  who  brings  to  the  duties 
in  question  experience  and  capacity  adequate  to  their  discharge.  — 
Of  this  the  following  cases  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  :  — 

A  freshet  occurs  by  which  a  road  is  flooded.  Undoubtedly,  by 
extreme  precautions,  the  road  could  have  been  protected  by  banks 
which  no  possible  flood  could  have  beaten  down.  This  is  not 
done,  and  the  goods  are  damaged  by  a  flood  higher  than  any 
previously  recorded.  Excessive  diligence,  diligentia  dUigentiS" 
simi^  could  no  doubt  have  prevented  this  loss  ;  but  excessive  dili- 
gence, the  employment  of  which  would  obstruct  rather  than 
promote  business  enterprise,  the  law,  even  as  to  common  carriers, 
does  not  exact.  Hence  the  flood,  undev  such  circumstances,  is 
held  to  be  a  defence,  on  the  ground  that  not  to  have  anticipated 
it  was  not  negligence.^ 

A  sudden  frost  closes  the  navigation  of  a  river  a  month  earlier 
than  in  any  prior  recorded  seasons.  Excessive  diligence  might 
have  guarded  against  this,  and  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  act 
of  God  in  Lord  Mansfield's  sense,  or  an  inevitable  accident ;  yet, 
if  it  is  not  such  a  casualty  as  a  good  business  man,  versed  in 
this  particular  department,  would  have  guarded  against,  the  car- 
rier, notwithstanding  the  idea  of  insurance,  can  set  it  up  as  a 
defence.^ 

A  sound  rail  on  a  railway  is  broken  by  extreme  and  unlikely 
cold.  This  cold  is  a  defence  to  a  suit  for  an  injury  produced 
by  the  breaking  of  the  rail,  though  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  rail  so  constructed  that  it  cannot  break.^ 


^  Read  r.  Spalding,  5  Bosw.  895 ; 
S.  C.  80  N.  Y.  680  ;  Michaels  w.  N.  Y. 
Cent.  R.  R.  80  N.  Y.  564 ;  Morrison  v. 
Davis,  20  Penn.  St.  1 71 ;  M.  &  C.  R.  R. 
V,  Reeves,  10  Wall.  176  ;  Withers  v. 
N.  K.  R.  R.  8  H.  &  N.  969 ;  infra, 
§684. 

*  Crosby  ».  Fitch,  12  Conn.  410; 
Bowman  v.  Teal,  23  Wend.  806; 
Swetland  v.  B.  &  A.  R.  R.  102  Mass. 


276 ;  Wing  r.  N.  Y.  &  E.R.  R.  1  Hil- 
ton,  285. 

•  Infra,  §  684-5. 

"  Where,  however,"  says  Mr.  Broom, 
in  the  5th  edition  of  his  Legal  Max- 
ims, p.  239,  ^  such  loss,  damage,  or 
delay  arises  from  the  act  of  God,  as 
storms,  tempests,  and  the  like,  the 
maxim  under  consideration  applies, 
and  the  loss  must  fall  upon  the  owner, 
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§  559.  But  no  accident  is  a  defines  if  induced  hy  the  carrier*s 
negligence.  —  This  is  a  familiar  principle  of  the  Roman  law,  which 
has  been  already  noticed.^  In  onr  Anglo-American  jurispm- 
dence  the  distinction  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed.  Such  has 
been  held  to  be  the  case  where  a  ship  has  defective  appointments, 
or  a  negligent  crew,  in  consequence  of  which  she  cannot  breast  a 
storm,  or  fails  to  avoid  a  collision  ;  *  where  a  proper  chart  is  not 
taken,  in  consequence  of  which  n^lect  the  vessel  founders  upon 
a  rock ; '  where  a  water*power  company  aggravates  a  drought  by 
a  wasteful  discharge  of  water ;  ^  where  a  boiler  is  negligently 
filled  over  night  in  consequence  of  which  a  steam-pipe  is  cracked 
with  frost,  and  floods  the  goods ;  ^  where  the  carrier  wantonly  de- 
viates from  the  usual  course,  and  when  out  of  the  course  encoun- 
ters  the  disaster ;  *  where  articles  frosen  by  an  unusual  and  sud- 
den snap  of  cold  could  have  been  preserved  by  the  exercise  of 

» 

and   not  upon  the  csrrie^:^  in  tfak  ^  Sapra,  $  lSS-7. 

case,  ret  peril  »uo  domino,*    ¥oft  dam-  '  Backhouse  ti.  Saeed,  1  Murpl^, 

age  occasioned  by  accidental  fire  re-  178;  Converse  v.  firainard,  27  Conn. 

suiting  neither  from  the  act  of  God  nor  607;    Bailiffs  of   Bomnej  Marsh  v. 

of  the  king's  enemies  a  common  carrier,  IVinlty  House,  L.  R.  5  £xch.  208,  and 

being  an  insurer,  is  responsible.*    Bat  other  cases  cited  sapra  %  12a-7. 

where  an  injury  is  sustained  by  a  pas-  *  See  Williams  v.  Grant*  1  Cona. 

senger,  from  an  inevitable  accidentf^  487. 

as,  from  the  upsetting  of  the  coach  ^  Supra,  §  127. 

in  consequence  of  the  horses  taking  *  Simtlet  v.  Hall,  4  Bing.  607 ;  S.  €• 

fright,  the  coach-owner  is  not  liable,  1  M.  Ifc  P.  661. 

provided  there  were  no  ne^igence  in  *  Davis  r.  Gaivelt,  6    Bing.   716  ; 

the  driver.*    And  the  breach  of  a  con-  5.  C.  4  M.  &  P.  540 ;  Crosby  v.  Fitch, 

tract  to  convey  a  passenger  from  A.  to  12  Conn.  410 ;  Powers  v.  Davenport, 

B.,  if  caused  by  vis  major^  would  be  7    Black!.    497 ;    Hand   v.    Baynes, 

excusable."  *  4  Whart.  204. 


1  Amies  «.  Stevens,  Stra.  128;  TVent  Kav-       *  As  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  see  Fea- 

igation  o.  Wood,  8  Esp.  127;  per  Powell,  J.,  wick  9.  Schmalz,  L.  B.  8  0.  P.  818;  Read- 

Ck)gg8  9,  Bemaid,  2  Lord  Eaym.  810,  911;  kead  v.  MidiaDd  R.  0.,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  878. 
per  Undal,  a  J.,  Roes  v.  Hill,  2  a  B.  880;        *  Aston  v.  Heaven,  2  Sep.  588;  per  Fatke 

Walker  v.  British  Ooanntee  Sode^,  18  Q.  J.,  Crofts  9.  Waterhouse,  8  Biag.  881.  See 

B.  277,  287.  Sharp  9,  Grey,  9  Bing.  467;  Pemn  v.  Moa- 

s  As  to  this  maxim,  see  Bell  Diet,  and  moathshire  R.  &  Can.  Co.  11  C.  B.  855. 
Dig.  of  Scotch  Law,  857;  Appleby  v.  My-        *Per  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  Denton  «. 

ere,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  651,  869,  680;  Bayne  v.  Great  Koithem  R.  a  25  L.  J.  Q.  a  128; 

Walker,  8  Dow  R.  838;  Payne  v.  Meller,  6  5.  C.  5  E.  &  B.  880;  Briddon  «.  Great  Nor- 

Ves.  348;  Bryant  p.  Busk,4  Ross.  1;  Logan*  them  R.  C  88  L.  J.  Ex.  57;  Great  Western 

V.  Le  Meenrier,  6  Moo.  P.  C.  C  116.  R.  C.  of  Canada  v.  Biaid,  1  Moo.  P.  C.  C. 

s  Story  on  Bailments,  5th  ed.  §  628;  Col-  101,  and  cases  there  cited.    See  Hearon  «. 

lins  V.  Bristol  &  Exeter  R.  a  1 H.  &  N.  617.  Peaison,  7  H.  &  K.  888. 
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proper  care  when  the  cold  b^an ;  ^  and,  generally,  whenever  the 
casvn  was  encountered  by  the  carrier's  n^ligenoe  or  error.^ 

§  660.  VU  majar^  meaning  of.  — r  VU  rnqfar  is  frequently  used 
as  equivalent  to  ^^  superior  force  of  public  enemy."  It  is  clearly 
a  defence  that  the  goods  were  seized  by  a  public  enemy,  or  by 
a  pirate  appearing  in  sufficient  force  to  command  submission.? 
But,  as  has  been  seen,  it  is  no  defence  that  the  goods  were  stolen,^ 
nor  that  they  were  left  behind  in  consequence  of  a  strike  among 
the  defendants'  employees.^ 

§  561.  If  the  exposure  to  a  public  enemy  was  in  any  way 
brought  about  by  the  carrier's  negligence,  the  excuse  of  vis  major 
is  of  no  avail.* 

2  Wing  9.  N.  Y.  &  £.  S.  R.  1  Qilton,  on  the  pvt  of  tbe  defendant  orhfai 

285.  itgenta,  to  render  him  liable.    Sup- 

'  Seigel  9.  Eiflen,  41  CaL  109;  Con-  posing  the  ezpresB  agent  to  have  been 

diet  o.  R.  R.  54  N.  T.  500.  a  suitable  person  for  the  duty  he  had 

'  Magellan  Pirates,  25  Eng.  L.  &  £.  to  perform,  all  that  the  charge  ez- 

585 ;  5.  C  18  Jur.  IS ;  Lewis  u.  Lnd-  acted  of  hip  was,  such  care  and  atten- 

wick,  6  Cold.  868.  tion  as  he  naturally  would  have  taken 

^  l>e  Rothschild  o.  Royal  Mail  Co.  of  his  own  goods;  that  is,  ordinary 

7  Ezch.  734;  Schieffelin  v.  Harvey,  8  care  and  attention. 

iJohns.  1 70.    Supra,  §  556.  ^  Surely,  the  law  requires  this  degree 

*  Blackstock  o.  N.  T.  &  £.  R.  R.  1  of  diligence,  and  would  make  the  de- 

Bosw.  77.  fendant  liable  for  the  want  of  it,  that 

^  See  Colt  V.  McMechen,  6  Johnp.  is,  for  ordinary  negligence.    Whether 

160;  Railroad  V.  ReeT^s,  10  Wallace,  pqch    negligence   was    or    was    not 

1 76.  Thus  in  Holladay  p,  Ki^nnard,  12  proved,  ^as  fairly  left  to  the  jury  ? 

Wall.    254,  it  was  held,  that  when  **  The  only  |XHat,  it  seems  to  us,  on 

goods  in  the  hands  of  a  common  car-  which  any  doubt  could  f^rise  as  to  the 

rier  are  threatened  to  be  destroy^  or  entire  accuracy  of  the  charge,  is  as  to 

teized  by  a  public  enemy,  he  is  bound  the  degree  of  care  and  attention  re^ 

to  use  due  diligence  to  prevent  inch  quired  of  the  defendant  himself  in  the 

destruction  or  seizure.  fielection  of  the  agent.    The  court  held 

Bradley,  J. :   "  7^e  effect  of   the  that  it  was  his  duty  to  provide  for  this 

chaise,  as    delivered,  was,  lliat  al-  hajsardous  business   a  cool,  self-pos^ 

though  a  common  carrier  is  not  re-  sessed,  prudent  man,  of  good  judg- 

sponsible  for  the  destruction  or  loss  of  ment  and  forethought.    Now,  surely, 

goods  by  the  act  of  a  public  enemy,  no  one  would  think  of  employing  a 

he  is  nevertheless  bound  to  nse  due  man  wanting  in  any  one  of  these  qual- 

diligence  to  prevent  such  destruction  ifications  to  carry  his  own  goods  across 

pr  loss.    If  Us  negligence  or  want  of  the  plains  at  that  time.      Ordinary 

proper  attention  contributed  thereto  prudence  would  dictate  that  such  a 

be  would  be  liable  therefor.    It  was  man  was  essential  for  that  hazardous 

not  necessary,  in  thb  case,  that  there  service.    Here,  again,  the  charge  re- 

shonld  have  been  fraud  or  collusion  ally  requires  of  the  defendant  to  do 

with  the  Indians,  or  wilful  negligence  nothing  more  than,  as  a  prudent  mani 
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§  562.  Carrier  %  by  water  relieved  by  statute  from  li<ibUity  far 
losses  by  fire.  —  "  In  the  case  of  sea-going  vessels,  Congress  has, 
by  the  act  of  1851,  relieved  ship-owners  from  all  responsibility 
for  loss  by  fire,  unless  caused  by  their  own  design  or  neglect ; 
and  from  responsibility  for  loss  of  money  and  other  valuables 
named,  unless  notified  of  their  character  and  value;  and  has 
limited  their  liability  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  where 
losses  happen  by  the  embezzlement  or  other  act  of  the  master, 
crew,  or  passengers ;  or  by  collision,  or  any  cause  occurring  with- 
out their  privity  or  knowledge ;  but  the  master  and  crew  them- 
selves are  held  responsible  to  the  parties  injured  by  their  negli- 
gence or  misconduct.  Similar  enactments  have  been  made  by 
state  legislatures.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  important  modifi- 
cation of  previously  existing  law  on  the  subject,  which  in  this 
country  has  been  effected  by  l^islative  interference.  And  by 
this  it  is  seen,  that  though  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  ship- 
owner, it  still  leaves  him  liable  to  the  extent  of   his  ship  and 

he  would  do  in  the  transaction  of  his  did,  or  what  he  neglected  to  do ;  and 

own  business  ;  in  other  words,  it  only  it  was  fairly  left  to  the  jury  to  say 

exacts  ordinary  diligence  and  atten-  whether  his  conduct  was  such  as  a 

tion  at  his  hands.    Ordinary  diligence,  proper  and  competent  man  would  have 

like  most  other  human  qualifications  pursued ;  or  whether  it  was  wanting  in 

or  characteristics,  is  a  relative  term,  that  respect;  and  the  court  took  the 

to  be  judged  of  by  the  nature  of  the  pains  to  warn  the  jury  that  the  result 

subject  to  which  it  is  directed.    It  is  not  always  a  true  criterion  whether 

would  not  be  want  of  ordinary  care  or  a  man  pursued  a  prudent  course  or 

diligence  to  intrust  the  shoeing  of  a  not.     Tliey  must  judge  fairly  in  ref- 

horse  to  a  common  blacksmith,  But  it  erence  to  all  the  circumstances." 

would  be  gross  negligence  to  intrust  to  '*  We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood 

such  a  person  the  cleaning  or  repair  as  laying  down  any  different  rule  from 

of  a  watch.    A  man  who  would  be  that  which  was  laid    down  by  this- 

perfectly  competent  to   perform  the  court  in  the  late  ease  of  Railroad  Com- 

duties  of  an  express  messenger  now  pany   v.  Reeves  (10  Wallace,  176), 

on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  with  a  namely,  that  ordinary  diligence  is  all 

commodious  express  car  at  his  service,  that  is  required  of  the  carrier  to  avoid 

might  have  been  a  very  unfit  and  in-  or  remedy  the  effects  of  an  overpow- 

competent  agent  in  1865,  when  nothing  ering  cause.    We  think  that  when  this 

but  a  mail-coach  traversed  the  prairie,  case,   with  all    its  circumstances,   is 

and  roving  bands  of  hostile  Indians  fairly  considered,  this  was  all  that  the 

infested  the  route.  judge  who  tried  the  cause  exacted  of 

**  Now,  whether  the  agent  in  charge  the  defendant,  and  that  the  question 

of  the  line,  on  this  occasion,  was  such  of  negligence  was  fairly  left  to  the 

a  man  as  should  have  been  employed,  jury." 
could  only  be  judged  of  by  what  he 
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freight  for  the  negligence  and  miscondact  of  his  employees,  and 
liable  without  limit  for  his  own  negligence."  * 

Under  this  act,  it  is  held  in  New  York,  there  is  no  question 
of  partial  of  limited  liability  in  case  of  loss  by  fire.  The  first 
section  relieves  the  owner  from  all  liability  where  the  loss  is  not 
caused  by  his  ^*  design  or  neglect."  If  it  is  so  caused,  his  common 
law  liability  remains  intact,  and  he  is  liable  for  the  whole  loss.^ 
The  provisions  of  the  third  section  limiting  the  liability  of  the 
owner  to  the  amount  of  his  interest  in  the  ship  and  her  freight  for 
the  voyage,  and  those  of  the  fourth  section,  which,  in  case  of  a  loss 
by  several  freighters  exceeding  such  amount,  authorize  the  taking 
of  proceedings  to  apportion  the  sum  for  which  the  owner  is  liable 
among  the  parties  entitled  thereto,  have  reference  solely  to  losses 
occasioned  otherwise  than  by  fire  happening  without  ^'  the  knowl- 
edge or  privity  "  of  the  owner.  Hence,  when  the  plaintiffs  shipped 
a  quantity  of  goods  on  board  one  of  the  defendant's  ships  at 
Providence  for  New  York,  and  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at 
New  York  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  its  cargo,  upon 
which  the  plaintiffs  brought  action  to  recover  for  their  loss,  al- 
leging it  to  have  been  occasioned  by  ^^  the  mere  negligence  and 
carelessness  of  the  defendant;"  and  the  defendant  thereafter 
libelled  the  ship  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  act  of  Congress  and  the  rules  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  value  of  his 
interest  in  the  vessel  and  freight  appraised  and  the  appraised 
value  distributed  among  the  freighters,  and  obtained  an  injunc- 
tion in  said  district  court  staying  all  proceedings  in  this  action ; 
and  the  plaintiffs  moved  to  vacate  the  injunction,  which  motion 
was  denied,  and  the  defendant  thereupon  moved  for  a  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings in  this  action,  which  was  granted:  it  was  ruled  that  the 
plaintiffs'  claim  was  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  that 
therefore  their  action  was  not  affected  by  the  order  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  and  that  they  were  not  estopped  from  questioning  the 
proceedings  in  that  court  by  their  motion  therein  to  vacate  the 
injunction.^ 

1  Bradley,  J.,  in  New  T.  Cent.  R.  R  80  N.  T.  564;  Condict  v.  B.  B.  64 

R  V.  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  867;   re-  N.  Y.  600. 

ported  1  Am.  Law  Times,  21.  *  Knowlton  v.  Frov.  &  N.  Y.  S.  S. 

>  See  to  this  point,  Michael  v.  R  Co.  68  N.  Y.  76. 
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§  663.  Inherent  defect$.  —  A  carrier  ia  not  liable  ior  losses  to 
goodfl  arising  from  their  inherent  defects.  "  This  is  well  ex- 
plained," says  Willes,  J.,  in  a  late  English  case,'  "  in  Smith's 
Mercantile  Law,  8th  ed.  854,  where  it  is  said ;  *  The  under- 
writers ^re  not  liable  for  a  loss  which  is  necessarily  inddental  to 
the  property  rather  than  occasioned  by  adventitioaB  canses,  sncl^ 
as  loss  by  worms,'  or  rats,*  or  the  self-ignition  of  damaged 
hemp.'  *  So,  in  Brass  v.  Maitland,'  goods  of  a  dangerous  natr 
ore  were  delivered  to  a  ship-owner  to  be  carried,  but  were  so 
packed  as  to  conceal  their  real  character,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  insufBciency  of  the  packages,  other  parts  of  the  cargo  were 
injured,  and  it  was  held  by  a  majority  of  the  oourt  of  queen's 
bench  that  an  actaon  lay  agiunst  the  shippers.  That  case  was 
followed  by  Hutchinson  v.  Guion,"  and  Heame  t>.  Garton ;  ^  and 
the  same  law  was  laid  down  in  Alston  v.  Herring,^  with  regard 
to  goods  causing  corruption  to  themselvea.  The  rule  is  very  ac- 
curately liud  down  to  the  same  effect  in  Story  on  Bailments,  } 
492  a,  where  the  autlioritiea  are  all  collected :  '  Although  the 
rule  is  thus  laiti  down  in  gent-ral  terms  at  the  common  law,  that 
the  carrier  is  responsible  for  all  losses  not  occasioned  by  the  act  of 
God  or  of  the  king's  enemies ;  yet  it  is  to  be  understood  in  all 
cases  that  the  rule  does  not  cover  any  losses  not  within  the  excep- 
tions which  arise  from  the  ordinary  wear  and  tear  and  chafing  of 
the  goods  iu  the  course  of  their  trausportation,  or  from  their  ordi- 
nary loss,  deterioration  in  quantity  or  quality  in  the  course  of  the 
Toyiige,  or  from  their  inherent  natural  infirmity  and  tendency  to 
damage,  or  which  arise  from  the  personal  negleet,  or  wrong,  or 
misconduct  of  the  owner  or  shipper  thereof.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  carrier  ia  not  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  from  the  ordinary 
decay  or  deterioration  of  oranges  or  other  fniita  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage,  from  their  inherent  infirmity  or  nature,  or  from  the 

»  Blower  u.  Great  W.  R.  R..  L.  R.         '5  C.  B.  N.    S.  U9  ;  28  L.  J.  (C, 

7  C.  P.  663.  P.)  63, 

■  Bdhl  IV  Parr,  1  Eep.  444.  M  E.  &  E.  66 :  3S  L.  J,  (U.  C.) 

«  Hunter  i-.  Potts,  1  Camp.  203.  216. 

•  Boyd  F.  Dubois.  3  Camp.  133.  «  11  Ex.  822;  26  L.  J.  (Ex.)  1J7. 

*  6  E.  &  B.  170 ;  2S  L.  J.  (Q.  B.) 
49, 
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BAD  PAOKmO:  INHmSKT  DKBOTS. 


[§  666. 


ordinary  dimination  or  evaporation  of  liquids,  or  the  ordinary  leak« 
age  from  the  easks  in  which  the  liquors  are  put,  in  ihe  course  of 
the  voyage,  or  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  goods,  or  traaj^ 
their  tendency  to  efiEervescence  or  acidity,  or  from  their  not  being 
properly  put  up  and  packed  by  the  owner  or  shipper ;  for  the 
carrier's  implied  obligations  do  not  extend  to  such  cases/  "  ^ 

§  564.  In  conformity  with  this  view,  it  is  held  that  a  ship^ 
owner  is  not  liable  for  injury  to  goods  arising  from  some  inherent 
and  undisclosed  dangerous  or  destructive  quality.^  If  such  were 
not  the  law,  the  owner  of  an  explosive  compound  could  obtain  its 
value  by  putting  it  on  board  a  railway  train  in  which  the  com<r 
pound  would  be  sure  to  explode.  To  create  the  carrier's  liability 
in  such  case,  there  should  be  notice  to  him  of  the  peculiar  chanM>^ 
teristics  of  the  thing  shipped. 

§  565.  Vimou%  and  restive  ammaJd.  <— So,  a  fortiori^  the  owner 
of  vidous  live-stock  who  delivers  them  without  notice  of  their 
vicionsneas  to  a  common  carrier,  for  transport,  cannot  recover  for 
damages  caused  by  their  viciousness.  Should  the  cattle  be  in^ 
jured,  and  should  the  injury  be  caused  directly  by  their  vicious- 
ness,  and  not  by  any  fault  of  the  carrier,  the  carrier  is  not  liable,? 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  known  their 
viciottsness ;  for  it  is  ne^igenee  in  him  not  to  know  it.  But  if 
the  cause  is  the  defendant's  negligence,  i^  &ct  of  the  cattle  be^ 
ing  restive  or  vicious  is  no  defence ;  for  the  carrier  is  liiUile  toe 
any  damage  that  could  have  been  averted  by  the  exercise  of  sudb 
diligence  in  his  particular  duty  as  a  good  business  man  in  his 
special  department  would  adopt.^  So,  also,  the  animal's  vicious- 
ness  is  no  defence  when  such  restiveness  or  vicknisness  was  prok 
voked  by  the  n^Iigence  of  the  defendant.^ 

§566.  Bad paekimg.'^Th^  owner  or  ^onsigBcar  of  goods  sent 


1  See  also  Bixfod  v.  Saiitl^  S8  N. 
H.  S55. 

>  Brass  V.  liaitland,  6  £.  &  B.  470; 
HntoliinBOQ  v.  Guion,  5  C.  B.  (N.  S.) 
149 ;  Talley  v.  Great  W.  Br.  Co.,  Law 
Rep.  6  C.  P.  44,  51 ;  Gorh»m  Man. 
Go.  V.  Fargo,  S5  K.  T.  Super.  4M. 

*  Angell  on  Carriers,  {§  210,  811, 
212;  Redfield  on  R.  B.  §  186,  and 
cases  there  cited;  Clarice  v.  B.  &  S. 
B.  R.  14  N.  Y.  £70 ;  HaU  v.  Resfro,  B 


llete.  (Kj.)  01 ;  Rixford  v.  Smith,  52 
N.  H.  855;  Infra,  {»0f. 

^  Conger  v.  Hudson  R.  R.  6  jyamti^ 
875.   See  stqyra^  §  845. 

<^  Om  «.  MsDofaester  R.  B.,  L.  R.  S 
Q.  B.  1S6 ;  Fhiliips  v.  Clark,  2  C.  B. 
(K.S.)  156.  See  Blower  v.  <Sreat  West 
R.  Co.,  Law  Rep.  7  C.  P.  655;  Ken- 
dall o.  8.  W.Ry.  Co., Law  Rep.  7  Ex. 
878;  Rooth  v,  N.  £.  R.  R,  Law  Be]!, 
.2EK.178;  liifi»,§619.. 
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COHUON  CABBIERS   OF   GOODS  : 


[book  a. 


in  package  to  a  commoD  carrier  is  bonnd  to  pack  them  Becarely. 
If  be  fail  to  do  so,  and  they  are  consequently  damaged  in  conse- 
quence of  aach  bad  package,  then  he  cannot  recover  aguoBt  the 
carrier.!  But  the  mere  fact  that  goods  are  packed  bo  closely  in  a 
railroad  car  that  they  cannot  be  unloaded  quickly  in  case  of  fire, 
is  in  itself  no  conclusive  proof  of  negligence  in  packing.*  If, 
however,  notwithstanding  this  negligence,  the  carrier  could,  by 
the  exercise  of  the  diligence  belonging  to  a  careful  and  diligent 
business  man  in  his  particular  department,  have  averted  the  mis- 
chief, the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover,  as  the  carrier  has  no 
tight  negligently  to  injure  even  things  negligently  packed.*  Em- 
inently is  this  the  case  with  the  packing  of  live-stock.  The 
Owner  or  hie  agent  may  acquiesce  in  their  being  packed  negli- 
gently, but  the  currier,  who  should  be  an  expert  in  packing,  is 
bound  to  know  whether  the  packing  is  negligent  or  not,  which 
the  owner  cannot  be  expected  to  know  accurately  ;  and  hence,  if 
from  negligence  which  the  carrier  knows  and  accepts,  the  cattle 
are  injured,  the  carrier  is  liable.* 

§  567.  Decay  of  perishable  articles.  —  Whoever  sends  perish- 
able articles  by  a  carrier  docs  so  voluntarily  subject  to  the  vicis- 
Bitudes  to  which  they  may  be  exposed.  Hence  the  owner  of  such 
articles  cannot  recover  from  tlie  carrier  for  decay  with  which  the 
carrier's  negligence  had  nothing  to  do,  even  though  such  decay 
was  precipitated  by  delay  of  a  voyage  caused  by  stress  of  weather.^ 
A  fortiori  is  this  the  case  when  the  articles  were  in  bad  condi- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  carrying.' 

§  568.  Leakage  and  breakage.  —  It  ia  possible  for  a  consignor 
Bo  to  pack  his  wares  that  there  shall  be  no  leiikage  or  breakage  ; 
and  hence,  perhaps,  comes  the  ordinary  proviso  in  bills  of  lading, 
that  for  leakage  and  breakage  the  carrier  shall  not  be  responsi- 


>  See  casea  cited  in  2  Hedfield  on 
B.  R.  5  ]  86  ;  Ohio  &  M.  B.  R.  v.  Dun- 
bar, 20  III.  6-28  ;  HisEord  v.  Smith,  62 
N.  H.  355  ;  Culbreth  v.  Phil.,  W.  &  B. 
E.  R.  3  HoHBton,  393 ;  Whalley  v. 
Wr»y,  9  Efp.  74  ;  Brind  v.  Dale,  8  C. 
&P.  207;  Broirn  v.  Clayton,  12  Georg. 
fiSE. 

'  Pemberton  Co.  b.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  104 
Uass.  144. 

*  Hudson  V.  Baxcndale,  S  H.  &  N. 
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675  ;  Phillipau.  Clark,  5  C.  B.  (N.  S.) 
882;  Bregss  v.  Taylor,  28  Vt.  180. 

•  RetE  B.  Penn.  R.  R.  3  Phil.  Rep. 
82;  Powell  u.  Penn.  R.  R.  32  Penn. 
St,  414.     Infra,  §  617-20. 

»  Brig  Collenburg,  1  Black,  170; 
Ndwn  V.  Woodruff,  1  Black,  156; 
Clarke.  Barnwell,  12  Howard  U.  S. 
272  ;  Powell  c.  Mills,  37  Misg.  691. 

'  Ship  Howard  v.  Wiseman,  18 
Howard  (U.  S.),  231. 


ble.  But  this  does  not  relieve  the  carrier  from  due  diligence 
in  stowage,  which  he  owes  under  all  circumstances,  no  matter 
how  imperfectly  the  thing  carried  may  be  packed.^ 


§  569.  Riska  of  warehousing  of  a  distinct  clast  from  those  of 
carriage.  —  Carriage,  whether  by  land  or  by  water,  has  its  risks 
peculiar  to  itself.  The  ordinary  carrier  by  water  has  to  provide  a 
seaworthy  vessel  and  competent  crew  and  officers,  so  as  to  pro- 
tect the  goods  from  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  seas.  The 
steam  carrier  by  land  or  water  is  bound  to  extraordinary  skill 
and  vigilance,  such  as  are  imposed  on  no  other  bailee,  in  order 
that  Uie  extraordinary  risks  of  steam  transportations  may  be 
properly  met.  On  the  one  hand,  the  carrier  by  land  or  by  water 
is  in  httle  danger  of  fire  communicated  from  outside  by  the  neg- 
ligence of  strangers.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  to  which  the  warehouseman  is  exposed.  Warehouses  are 
necessarily  in  places  where  other  buildings,  often  of  a  class  which 
readily  take  fire,  are  numerous ;  and  from  which  fire  could  be 
readily  caught  without  any  fault  of  the  warehouseman.  It  is 
true  that  from  fire  the  warehouseman  can  protect  himself  to  a 
certain  extent  J>y  precautions  he  is  bound  to  adopt  in  proportion 
to  the  importance  and  value  of  the  goods  of  which  he  takes 
charge.  His  building  should  be  in  this  proportion  strong  and 
fire-proof ; '  and,  in  order  to  defend  the  property  committed  to 
him  from  depredations,  it  should  be  adequately  guarded.'  It  is 
also  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  supply  of  servants  adequate 
to  the  prompt  delivery  of  goods.*     But  in  order  that  the  ware- 

1  PbilUpB  *.  Clark,  &  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  reamnable  care  in  rtoring  and  secui^ 

eB2  ;   Nelson  v.  Woodruff,   1    Black,  iag  the  goods.     Notara  c  HeaiiurBon, 

1S8.  L.  R.  7  Q.  B.  225  ;  89  L.  T.  167;  Cargo 

*  If  hy  the  negligence  of  «  ware-  ex  Argoa,  L.  K.  5  P.  C.  134;  Great 
hougeman  the  goods  are  injured  while  N.  R.  R.  v.  Swaffield,  L.  R.  9  Exch. 
in  hit  potaession,  be  will  be  respoo-  182.    Infra  §  609. 

■ibie    therefor,    notwithstanding    the  '  So,  if  by  the  negligence  of  ihe 

goodi  are  subsequently  wholly  lost  or  servant    of     the   warehouseman,   the 

destroyed    while    in    his    possession,  oods  are  not  delivered  when  called 

wilhout  his  fanit,  as  by  a  flood  or  6re,  for  by  the  consignee,  and  the  goods  be 

OF  other  inevitable  accident.    Powers  destroyed  by  an  accidental  Are,  the 

n.  Mitchell,  3  Hill  (N.  Y.),  546.  warehousemaD  is  responsible.   SCeveni 

*  It  ii  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  use  n.  Boston  &  Maine  Riulroad,  1  Gray, 
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faonm  should  be  aoceauble,  it  ia  □eceas^ly  ezpoaed  to  risks  at 
fire  by  contagion  wbi<^  can  when  aa  tmuat  or  riiips  vfaeo  at 
aea  do  not  ordinarily  «D00unter.  And  a  Deoeasary  risk,  each  aa 
is  incident  to  the  nature  of  the  aerrice,  a  bailor  cannot  throw 
upon  a  bailee,  unless  the  latter  undertdces  to  carry  it  by  a  special 
contract  in  the  nature  of  insurance. 

§  570.  No  »ound  reaion  exigtB  for  extending  the  tpeeific  liabHUy 
of  common   carriert  (e.  g,   liability  for  fire  canted  by  the  negli- 
gence of  strangert),  after  the  carriage  haa  ceased,  and  the  good* 
have  arrived  at  their  deitination.  —  The  insurance  featore,  which 
the  English  common  law,  in  this  respect  differing  from  all  other 
juridical  systems,  has  grafted  on  the  contract  of  common  carriage 
of  goods,  is,  it  must  be  recollected,  not  only  exceptional,  but  so 
onerous  that  the  courts  have  permitted  it  to  be  discharged  by 
agreements,  now  almost  universal,  between  the  consignor  and  the 
carrier.     As  to  passengers,  this  feature  has  been  abandoned ;  and 
though  as  to  goods  there  may  be  reasons  for  its  retention  when 
the  parties  do  not  agree  to  the  contrary,  yet  these  reasons  belong 
exclusively  to  the  transit  condition  of  goods.     Then,  indeed,  loss 
from  fire   is  hardly  supposable,  except  through  a  relaxation  of 
that  vigilance  on  the  carrier's  part  which  should  increase  in  in- 
^  tensity  in  proportion  to  the  perils  of  the  service.     But  at  depots, 
'    and  in  warehouses,  fire  is  readily  communicated,  is  spite  of  every 
/     precaution  from  the  warehousemau,  from  buildings  from  which, 
,      from  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  depot  or  warehouse  cannot  be 
'       detached ;  and  to  throw  upon  the  warehouseman  the  burden  of 
;     '  such  risks  would  be  to  throw  an  unnecessary  burden  on  trans- 
(       portation   itself,  and   require  the  exaction  dF  insurance   prices. 
^       Then,  again,  by  the  nssf;es  of  business,  fire  insurance  is  a  distinct 
'       business,  which  persons  having  goods  exposed  to  fire  are  expected 
to  resort  to,  fuling  to  do  which,  they  may  be  supposed  to  take 
tjie  risk  on  themselves.     Then,  once  more,  it  is  important  for  the 
general  interests  of  transportation,  that  goods,  when  they  reach 

ST7.    On  the  otber  hand,  warehonte-  Such  penoDB  mn  not  then  Mrvutt,  fal 

men  are  not  reaponnble  for  the  negtect  the  meaning  of  the  law,  but  onlj'  in- 

of  their  Mrrants  to  reacue  goodH  froia  dividoali,   neigkbon,    dUieni.      Al- 

dettruction  hy  an  accidental  bnrniDg  drich    v.   Botton  &   WorceBter    Rail* 

of  the  warchiHiBe  in  the  uight-tiiBe,  at  road  Co.  100  Man.  31  (1868).    See 

which  luch  tervanta  are  oasnall}'  and  Henabaw  p.  R.  R.  B4  N.  Y.  S4!;  Great 

volnntarily  preieot,  and  not  then  in  N.  R.  B.  v.  Swaffield,  L.  R.  9  Excb. 

tlte  employmeot  of  the  ddendant*.  133.    Infra,  g  649. 
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UltaT  place  of  deetinatioD,  Bhonld  be  promptly  called  for ;  that 
the  consignor  Bbould  notify  the  consignee,  and  the  consignee 
should  at  <nice  take  measores  for  their  delivery  to  himself,  so  that 
transptntation  shonld  not  be  closed  by  the  accomulation  of  goods 
at  termini.  And  finally,  because  tiiere  is  so  great  a  difference 
between  the  duty  of  the  carrier  and  that  of  the  varebouseman, 
it  is  important  that  the  line  should  be  strictly  drawn  on  the  merits, 
and  that  goods  on  transit  should  be  placed  under  the  jwotecticn 
of  the  first  class  of  duty,  irtiile  those  iriiich  hare  reached  their 
terminus  should  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  tibe  second 
daas  of  duty.' 

§  571.  IVnM  when  liahitity  of  carritr  panei  into  that  qf  ware- 
Junuentan,  —  It  has  been  undoubtedly  held  by  high  authority 
tiiat  when  the  consigneet  in  the  exercise  of  the  diligence  of  ft 
good  business  man,  has  not  had  reasonable  opportunity  of  re- 
moving the  goods,  the  liability  of  the  carrier  as  such,  as  the  in- 
sorer  of  the  goods,  does  not  mei^  in  the  liabiUty  of  the  ware- 
houseman.' But  supposing  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  consignee,  as 
is  declared  by  Jndge  Hubbard  in  a  leading  Massachusetts  case,  to 
call  for  the  goods  "  on  their  arrival  at  the  places  of  destination ; "  ' 
the  arrival  at  the  place  of  destination,  when  followed  by  unladii^; 
and  warehousing,  shifts  the  burd^i  of  mere  oatva  from  the  car- 
rier to  the  ctnurignee.*  At  the  same  time  it  most  be  remembered 
that  this  is  a  question  respecting  the  general  relations  of  carriers 
and  consignees  which  varies  greatly  with  local  law  and  nsage, 

>  See  sopns  9  476;  infra,  §  609.  468  ;  Smith  v.  TSaA.  &  L.  R.  R.  T  . 

»  Win»low  r.  Vt  R.  R.  4a  Vt.  700  ;  Foster,  66. 
Wood  V.  Crocker,  16  WIk.  S48  ;  De-        *  Thomas  v.  Botton  &  F.  R.  B.  10 

Toaia    V.  Winona   R.    R.    18  Minn.  Hete.  4TS. 

1S3 ;   Pinney  e.   St.   Fanl   R.   R.  19        *  See  to  this  effect.  Sonny  PtaiH 

HIqd.   2S3  ;   Jeffenonville  B.   R.   e.  Co.  p.  B.  8c  H.  B.  R.  1  Gray,  168;  and 

ClereUnd,  S  Both,  466 ;  Ala.  b  Teno.  Ke  Porter  0.  CUc.  Sc  R.  I.  R  R.  SO 

R.  R.  p.  Kipp,  BS  All.  909;   Weh.  BL  407 ;  Davl*  t>.  Mich.  S.  R  R.  !0 

Cent.  B.  B.  D.   WkTd,  8   Mich.  A36,  lU.  407 ;  Shepherd  v.  BriBt.  &  Ex.  R. 

where  (ander  a  ttatnte)  notice  to  the  R.,  Law  Rep.  8  Exch.  189;  Thomes  ». 

Ooniignee  wai  held  necetrarj'  to  ter-  Da;',  4  Esp.  f62 ;  Qntggin  e.  Dnff,  1 

mlnate  the  carriage ;  and  aeide  from  M.  ft  W.  1 74 ;  Culbreth  v.  R.  B.   8 

Statute,  Moies  n.  BoM.   ft  Ue.  R.  B.  Houfton,  891;  New  Alb.  ft  Sal.  R.  R. 

8lN.«.ftS3;RomeR.R.  ti.  Snllivan,  o.  Cunpbell,  12lnd.  S9;  Horns  ft  Eb- 

14  Ga.  :T7  ;  GraTea  v.  Hartf.  ft  N.  Y.  sex  R.  R.  f .  Ayres,  S  Dutcher,  394 ; 

Steamboat  Co.  88  Codd.  S48.   See  Jef-  Franda  v.  R.  R.  !5  Iowa,  60;  HUliard 

ftnonvUle  B.  R.  v.  Cleveland,  t  Buah,  v.  R.  R.  6  Jones  (N.  C),  S49 ;  Peltoo 
t>.  R.  R.  M  N.  T.  214. 
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and  which  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  to  dis- 
cuss.^ And  clearly  the  carrier  cannot,  by  his  own  misconduct 
in  misleading  the  consignee,  relieve  himself  from  his  special 
liability  in  this  respect.^ 

1  See  Graff  v.  Bloomer,  9  Penn.  St.  carrier  of  the  arrival  of  each  parcel  ia 
114;  Kimball  v.  West.  R.  B.  6  Gray,  not  necessary.  The  duty  of  the  car- 
542.  In  Louisville,  &c..R.B.v.Mahan,  rier,  as  such,  is  performed  when  the 
8  Bush,  184;  and  Roth  v,  Buffalo  &  goods  are  landed  at  the  accustomed 
State  Line  B.  R.  S4  N.  Y.  648  (see  place  and  the  consignee  has  had  a 
infra  §  609),  it  was  held  that  when  a  reasonable  time  to  remove  them.  But 
trunk  was  left  over  night  by  a  passen-  if  the  goods  are  r^eived  upon  a  holi- 
ger  at  the  termination  of  the  route,  day,  and  it  has  been  the  usage  for  the 
and  the  station,  with  the  trunk  in  it,  consignee  not  to  receive  goods  upon 
was  burned  during  the  night,  without  those  days,  he  is  entitled  to  a  reason- 
any  fault  of  the  company,  the  com-  able  time  after  that  day  to  remove 
pany  was  not  liable.  Here  the  pas-  them.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff's  goods, 
senger  had  notice  of  the  arrival  of  the  while  upon  the  defendant's  wharf,  were 
trunk.  In  Wisconsin,  a  company  has  destroyed  by  fire  occurring  in  the  night- 
been  held  liable  for  the  loss  of  goods  time,  originating  upon  the  wharf.  A 
by  fire,  occurring  without  their  fault,  large  quantity  of  other  freight  was 
within  a  day  ailer  the  arrival  of  the  upon  the  wharf  and  was  also  destroyed, 
goods,  the  goods  having  arrived  late  Evidence  was  given  tending  to  show 
on  Saturday  evening  ;  it  appearing,  that  no  apparatus  or  means  for  extin- 
however,  that  the  company's  agent  guishing  fires  were  kept  there.  A 
misled  the  agent  of  the  owner,  who  private  watchman  was  left  in  charge, 
called  for  the  goods,  and  who  was  thus  with  some  colored  men,  but  neither  he 
deterred  from  taking  away  the  goods  nor  any  of  them  were  produced  as 
promptly  on  their  arrival.  Wood  v.  witnesses,  nor  did  it  appear  that  he 
Crocker,  18  Wis.  345.  See  also  Pow-  was  at  his  post,  or  that  any  person  was 
ell  V,  Myers,  26  Wend.  571 ;  Ouimit  upon  the  wharf  when  the  fire  broke 
V.  Henshaw,  S5  Vt.  605.  out.    Heldy  that  the  evidence  was  such 

In  Russell  Manuf.  Co.  r.  The  New  as  to  require  the  submission  of  the 
Haven  Steamboat  Co.  50  N.  Y.  121,  question  of  negligence  to  the  jury,  and 
it  was  ruled  by  the  appellate  court  that  a  direction  of  a  verdict  for  de- 
that  where  it  has  been  the  long-con-  fendant  was  error.  (The  case  of  Lamb 
tinned  practice  of  a  manufacturing  v.  The  Camden  &  Amboy  R.  R.  Ca 
company  to  ship  its  goods  daily  by  a  46  N.  Y.  271,  distinguished.)  See  Pel- 
regidar  line  of  steamboats,  consigned  ton  v.  R.  R.  54  N.  Y.  214. 
to  its  agent  for  sale,  and  it  has  been  In  Goodwin  v.  Bait.  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Ca 
part  of  the  regular  routine  of  business  50  N.  Y.  154,  it  was  held  that,  where 
of  the  agent,  without  notice,  to  call  for  bulky  articles  of  freight  are  landed 
and  receive  the  goods  upon  their  ar-  from  a  vessel  in  the  customary  man- 
rival  each  day  at  the  carrier's  wharf  ner  upon  a  public  wharf,  with  due 
at  the  place  of  destination,  and  to  re-  notice  to  the  consignee  (he  being  the 
move  them,  a  specific  notice  from  the  owner),  who  pays  the  freight  and  takes 

>  Stevens  v.  Bost.  &  Me.  R.  R.  1  Wise.  845 ;  The  Peytona,  2  Curtis  C. 

Gray,    277;    Wood    v.   Crocker,    18  C.  21. 
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§  672.  When  common  carrier  beeomet  forwarder.  —  Where  a 
eommoB  carrier  takes  goods  to  forward  and  deliver,  if  within  his 
■tep«  towards  removing  them,  and  is  DOt  discover  diat  it  goes  any  fLirther 
aAorded  a  TeuonabLe  opportaiuty  of  tltau  that  the  fact  that  the  goods  in 
doin;;  so,  the  legal  custody  a  truiB-  quention  in  the  cMe  had  reached  the 
ferred  to  him,  and  if  he  uimaceuarily  defendant's  warehouse,  at  their  pluce 
delayt  the  removal,  he  does  80  at  his  of  destination,  and  had  been  by  the 
own  risk.  It  is  his  duty,  not  the  car-  defendant  deposited  therein,  did  not 
rier's,  to  protect  them,  and  if  they  are  change  its  liBbiUty  as  carrier  for  that 
injured  by  inclement  weather,  the  car-  of  wsrehouseman  ;  whereas  the  head 
lier  cannot  be  held  tesponsible.  note  is  at  least  open  to  tlie  construe- 
In  Derosia  v.  The  Winona  &  Sl  tion,  that  the  liability  of  carrier  con- 
Peter  Bailroad  Company,  IS  Minn,  tinuet  until  delivery,  without  limit- 
139;  alGrmed  in  Finney  v.  St.  Fanl  &  atioa  as  to  time,  —  a  proposition  to 
P.  E.  R.  19  Minn.  25S,  the  cases  are  which  we  could  notassent. 
thus  satisfactorily  cUssi&ed  by  Bipley,  "  The  Kew  Hampshtoe  doctrine  is  di- 
Ch.  J, :  .  .  .  "  The  jury  were  at  the  rectly  opposed  to  what  may  be  called 
defendant's  request  instructed  as  fol-  the  Massachusetts  rule,  first  laid  down 
lows,  viz. :  *  Tliat  while  said  goods  in  Norway  Plains  Co.  a.  B.  &  M.  K. 
were  in  transit,  the  defendant  would  be  R.  1  Gray,  263,  viz.:  that  railway 
liable  as  a  common  carrier  for  any  companies  which  transport  goods  over 
loss  or  injury  to  the  property,  not  their  roads  fbr  hire,  and  deposit  them 
caused  by  the  act  of  God,  or  the  pub-  in  their  warehouses  without  additional 
lie  enemy.  But  that  after  the  goods  charge  until  the  consignee  has  a  rea- 
bad  arrived  at  Wajeca,  and  were  de-  sonable  time  to  take  them  away,  are 
posited  in  defendant's  warehouse  or  not  liable  as  common  carriers  for  the 
freight  room,  ready  for  deUvery  to  the  loss  of  the  goods  by  fire,  without  neg- 
plaintiff,  and  a  reasonable  time  tliere-  ligence  w  default  on  their  port,  after 
afler  for  the  removal  thereof  by  the  the  goods  are  unladen  from  the  cars 
pluntiff  had  elapsed,  the -liability  <^  and  placed  in  the  warehouse,  but  are 
the  defendant  as  common  carrier  liable  as  warehousemen  only,  for  want 
ceased,  and  it  would  be  liable  there-  of  ordinary  care,  although  the  owner 
after  only  as  a  warehouseman,*  and  or  consignee  has  no  importunity  to 
the  court  so  instructed  the  jury.  take  the  goods  away  before  the  fire. 
"  This  practically  adopts  the  rule  So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  the 
laid  down  in  Moses  i>.  Boston  &  Maine  Kew  Hampshire  deciuoD  has  been  ap- 
B.  R.  32  N.  H.  52S.  We  have  found  proved  in  Vermont,  Wisconsin,  Ken- 
no  case  which  states  the  law  more  fa-  tucky,  and  Alabama.  Winslow  v.  V.  R. 
Torably  for  the  respondent  R.  Ca  42  Vt.  TOO  ;  Wood  v.  Crocker, 
•<  The  head  note  to  Buckley  D.  Great  IS  Wis.  34d;  Jeffersonville  R.  R.  n. 
Western  R.  R.  Co.  18  Michigan,  I21,  Cleaveland,  2  Bush,  468;  Ala.  &  Tenn. 
is,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  usage,  R.  R.  f .  Kipp,  8S  Ala.  209.  Redfield 
special  circumstances,  or  agreement,  also  thinks  that  there  is  no  very  good 
the  liability  of  railway  companies  for  reason  why  the  carrier's  responsibility 
goods  in  warehouses  awaiUng  delivery  should  not  continue  until  the  owner  or 
is  that  of  common  carriers.  But  the  consignee  by  the  use  of  diligence  might 
opinion  of  the  court  by  no  means  have  removed  the  goods.  2  Redf .  4tli 
comes  up  to  the  head  not«.    We  can-  ed.  p.  67,  68. 
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route,  if  not,  to  deliver  to  the  connecting  express  or  a  stage  at 
tlie  most  conyeDient  point,  hia  liability  as  a  common  carrier  ceases 

"  And  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  eoDBignee  is  abteot,  nnknown,  or  can- 

Angelt  on  Camera  states  that  the  bet-  not  be  found,  the  carrier  may  pUce 

ter  view  geemt  to  be  that  there  ia  no  the  goods  in  ita  warehouse,  and  after 

change  In  the  nature  of  the  liabilUj  of  keepiag  them  a  reiuonable  time,  if  the 

the  carrier  nntil  the  coneignee  hae  hiA  contignee  doei  not  call  for  tbem,  its 

reasonable   opportuniE]'   to   take    die  iiabilitj'  u  a  common  carrier  ceases, 

goods  away.     Ch.  8,  p.  271,  note  a.  If  after  the  arriTal  of  the  goods  the 

"  A  view  of  the  law  similar  to  that  consignee  has  a  reasonable  opportnnity 

of  the  supreme  court  of  Hasiachnsettf  to  remove  them  and  does  not  do  it,  he 

has.  however,  been  taken  in  Indiana,  cannot  hold  Ae  carrier  as  an  insurer. 

Iowa,  New  Jersey,  and  North  Carolina.  Fenner  p.  Buffalo  &  State  line  R.  R. 

Kew  Alb.  &  Salem  R.  R.  t>.  Campbell,  44  N.  Y.  606." 

12  Ind.  65;  Morris  &  Essex  K.  R.  r.  Jn  Zinn  b.  N.  J.  Steamb.  Co.  49  N. 

Ayres,    S   DuCcher,   SSt ;    Francis  r.  T.   444.  Allen,   J.,    says :  "  CommoD 

Dubuque  R.  R.  3S  Iowa,  60;  Hilliard  carriers  assume  not  only  the  safe  car- 

r.  Weldon  R.  R.  6  Jones  (N.  C),  848.  riage  and  delivery  of  property  to  the   ■ 

"  In  the  latest  case  from  Illinois  that  consignee,  but   also  that  merchandise 

has  come  to  our  notice,  the  conrt  say  and  other  property  received  by  them 

that  the  rule,  though  not  the  best  that  tbr  transportation  shall  be  carried  to 

might  be  adopted  in  the  premises,  is  the  place  of  destination  and  delivered 

well  settled  in  this  state,  that  a  rail-  with   reasonable   dispatch ;    and    for 

road  company,  to  discharge  its  liability  any  nn  reason  able   delay,  either  in  the 

as  carrier  on  getting  the  goods  to  their  trunitportalioD  or  Its  deliver}-  after  ita 

place  of  destination,  is   not  bound  to  arrival  at  the  terminus  of  the  route, 

deliver  them  to  the  consignee  person-  they  are  responsible.    Hand  v.  Baynes, 

ally,  or  give  notice  of  their  arrival;  4   Whart.  204;  Raphael  c.  Pickford, 

and  after  storing  them  in  a  suitable  s  Scott  Ch.  N.  R.  4Tg;  Blackstock  v. 

place  to  await  the  demand  of  the  con-  N.   T.  &   E.  R.   Co.   20    N.  Y,  48; 

si^nce,  the  liability  is  only  that  of  a  Black  c.    Baxendale.  1    Exch.  4t0. 

warehouseman.     Chicago  ft  U.  R.  R.  The  liability  of  the  carrier  to  answer 

i>.  Scott,  4S  III.  IS!.  for  the  nondelivery  of  good^  or  the 

"  In  tliis  conflict  of  authority,  both  want  of  reasonable  expedition  io  their 

parties  agree  that   the  n^lroad   com-  delivery,   after   their   arrival    at    the 

pany  is  not  obliged  to  give  notice  to  place  of  their  destination,  was  not  con- 

the  consignee  of  the  arrival  of  the  troverted  upon  the  trial. 

goods.      From   this,   however.    Prof.  "  The  defendant  in  this  action  was 

Parsons  dissents,   if  the   consignee's  not  bound  to  deliver  the  merchandise 

residence  is  known  or  can  be  found  by  to  the  consignees  at  their  place  of  busi- 

any  reasonable  exertion.     2   Parsons  ness.     A  delivery  or  offer  to  deliver 

on  Cont.  b.  3,  ch.  11,  |  9.  at  the  wharf  would  have  discharged 

"  In  New  York  it  has  lieen  recently  the  carrier  from   all  responsibility  as 

hold  by  the  commissioners  of  appeals,  such   carrier.     Carriers  by   water  or 

that  if  the  consignee  lives  at  or  in  the  railroad  are  not  held  to  a  delivery  of 

immediate  vicinity  of  (he  place  of  de-  goods  to  the  consignees  at  any  place 

livery,  the  carrier  must  notify  him  of  other  than  at  the  wharf  of  the  vessel 

the  arrival  of  the  goods ;  but  if  the  or  the  raihoad  station,  and  a  notice  to 
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when  the  goods  arrive  at  such  convenient  point  of  intersection. 
The  common  carrier  then  becomes  a  forwarder,  and  he  ceases  to 
be  an  insurer  of  the  safety  of  the  goods  forwarded.^ 
tbe  coDtignees  of  the  arrival  of  the  to  find  him  ia  a  condition  prMedent 
goods,  and  of  areadiueM  to  deliTer,  to  a  right  tovarehoiiBe  the  goods;  and 
cornea  in  place  of  a  personal  delivery  aa  notice  to  the  conEignee  takes  tlte 
so  far  as  to  release  the  carrier  from  place  of  a  personal  delivery  of  Hie 
the  extraordinary  and  stringent  liabil-  goods,  and  as  a  due  and  unsuccessAil 
Ity  incident  to  that  class  of  bidleea.  effort  to  find  the  consignee  will  alone 
Gibson  V.  Culver,  19  W.  R.  SOS;  excuse  the  want  of  saeh  notice,  it  fd- 
Fisk  D.  Newton,  1  Den.  ii ;  Fenner  lows  that  if  a  reasonable  and  diligent 
0.  Buff.  &  St.  L.  B.  Co.  44  N.  Y.  60S.  effort  is  not  made  to  find  the  con- 
If  the  conugnee  is  present,  the  goods  signee,  the  earner  is  liable  t<x  the  con- 
may  be  tendered  or  delivered  to  him  sequences  of  the  neglect.  What  is  a 
personally,  and  he  is  bound  to  remove  due,  a  reasonable  effort,  and  what  is 
them  witldn  a  reasonable  time.  If  he  proper  and  reasonable  diligence,  de- 
ls not  present,  he  is  entitled  to  reason-  pends  necessarily  very  much  upon  the 
able  notice  from  the  carrier  of  their  circuEastancea  of  each  case,  and,  in 
arrival,  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  take  the  nature  of  things,  u  a  question  of 
care  of  and  remove  them.  If  the  con-  fact  for  the  jury,  and  not  of  law  for 
signee  is  unknown  to  the  carrier,  the  thecoiut.  What  would  he  reasonably 
latter  must  use  proper  and  reasonable  sufficient  in  one  place  might  be  en- 
diligence  to  find  him,  and  if,  after  the  tirely  inadequate  and  insufficient  in 
exercise  of  such  diligence,  the  con-  another,  and  the  extont  and  character 
ngnee  cannot  be  found,  the  goods  may  of  the  inquiries  to  be  made.  In  the  ex- 
be  stored  in  a  proper  place,  and  the  ercise  of  a  reasonable  diligence  on  thft 
carrier  will  have  performed  his  whole  part  of  the  carrier,  cannot  be  regu- 
duty,  and  will  be  discharged  from  lia-  lated  or  prescribed  by  any  fixed  stand- 
bility  aa  a  carrier.  But  for  want  of  ard,  as  the  standard  must  shift  with 
diligenue  in  finding  the  consignee  and  the  varying  circumstance*  of  each 
giving  notice  of  the  arrival  of  tlie  case." 

goods,  the  carrier  is  liable  for  the  dam-  In  New  York  it  was  held  in  I8T3y 
ages  resulting  from  a  delay  in  the  re-  by  the  commissioners  of  appeals,  that 
ceipt  of  the  goods  by  the  consignee,  it  is  the  duty  of  a  consignee,  whose 
occasioned  by  such  want  of  diligence,  residence  is  not  known  to  the  carrier. 
He  can  only  relieve  himself  from  lia-  to  give  notice,  before  the  arrival  of 
bility  by  storing  the  goods,  after,  by  the  goods,  of  the  place  where  he  can 
the  use  of  reasonable  diligence,  he  Is  receive  notice ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do 
unable  to  find  the  consignee.  Wit-  this,  and  the  carrier  makes  inqtury 
beck  V.  Holland,  45  N.  Y.  13.  A  of  persons  Ukely  to  know  of  the  con- 
common  carrier  has  not  peribrmed  signee's  reaidence,  but  fails  to  obtain 
his  contract  as  carrier  until  be  has  de-  information,  the  insurance  liability  of 
livered  or  offered  to  deliver  the  goods  the  carrier  ceaaea  upon  his  storing  the 
to  the  owner,  or  has  done  what  the  gooda.  Pelton  v.  R.  B.  54  N.  Y.  214; 
law  esteems  equivalent  to  a  delivery,  relying  on  Feuno  ti.  R.  B.  44  N.  Y. 
Smith  D.  Nashua  k  Lowell  B.  R.  Co.  005,  911. 

7  Foster  R.  86  ;   Price  v.  Fowell,  3  >  Plantation  No.  40  v.  Ua\\,  61  Me. 

Comst  322.     When  the  consignee  is  617. 
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§  673.  The  diligence  required  of  a  warehouseman  it  that  which 
good  and  capable  warehousemen  are  aecustomed  to  show  under 
similar  circumitancet.  —  The  diligence  of  the  warehousemaa, 
according  to  the  Roman  law,  is  the  highest  kind  of  diligence 
known  to  that  law,  and  indeed  known  to  oar  own,  if  we  throw 
out  of  consideration  the  doctrine  of  constructive  insurance,  which 
is  in  no  respect  dependent  on  or  connected  with  that  of  diligence.' 
The  doctrine  of  levissima  culpa,  as  we  have  already  seen  so  fre- 
quently, is  without  authority  either  in  the  Roman  law  or  our 
own.  The  utmost  kind  of  diligence  which  the  law  requires  or 
ought  to  require,  aside  from  cases  of  special  contract  or  coo- 
fidance,  is  that  which  a  good  business  man,  experienced  and  faith- 
ful in  his  particuhir  department,  wovdd  exercise  when  under- 
taking  a  particular  duty  within  the  scope  of  that  department.^ 
Applying  this  teat  to  the  warehouseman,  bis  duty  is  plain.  He 
must  erect  a  building  strong,  fire-proof,  and  watched,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  risks  he  is  subject  to  and  the  value  of  the  goods  with 
which  he  a  Ukely  to  be  intrusted,  having  of  course  in  view  the 
position  in  which  his  building  is  to  stand,  and  his  capacity  of 
thus  burdening  himself  without  incurring  unjustifiable  expense.' 
To  require  more  of  him  than  this,  would  be  to  oppose  an  unneces- 
sary obstacle  to  the  easy  transport  of  goods.  For  him  to  apply 
a  less  degree  of  diligence  will  render  him  liable  for  any  losses 
which  his  laches  in  this  respect  may  produce. 

§  574.  This  diligence  i$  required  from  the  railroad  warehouse- 
man, even  though  he  receive  no  specific  separate  pay  for  it,  as  long 
as  there  is  a  known  owner  qf  the  goods  who  can  be  held  liable  for 
the  expenses  of  storc^e,  or  until  it  appears  that  such  owner,  on 
being  notified  of  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  refuses  to  take  them.  — 
As  to  the  first  point,  since  a  depot  and  a  warehouse  of  some 
kind  are  eas^itial  to  railroad  business,  the  temporary  storing  of 
goods,  until  the  consignee  can  call  for  them,  is  a  necessary  part 

1  Seb  Bupra,  §  31,  478.  W.  &  S.   62 ;  Norway  Plains   Co.  ». 

■  See  supra,  i  67.  Bort.  &  He.  B.  R.  1  Gray,  263;  New 

3  See  Garaide  n.  Trent  &  Menej'  Albany  &  Salem  R.  R.  k.  Campbell, 

NaT.   Co.    4   T.   B.   S81;    Smith    v.  IS  Ind.  5b  ;  Ala.  &  Tenn.  R.  R.  m 

Nashua  &  L.  R.    R.   7  Foster,  86;  Kidd,  35  Ala.  809  ;  McCombt  v.  N.  C. 

Farm.  &  Mec.  Bk.  r.  Champ.  Transp.  R.  K.  67  N.  C.  193;  Southern  Exp. 

Co-  33  Vt  211 ;  Ostrander  v.  Brown,  Co.  t>.  McVeigh,   20  Grat.  S64;   Kre- 

Ib   Johns.   39 }    Eagle   u.   White,    6  mer  o.   Smith,  6  Cold.  (Tenn.)  956. 

Whart  609 ;  Hemphill  t>.  Chenie,  6  Supra,  g  478. 
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6f  railroad  traosportr  ^hiob  when  thia  transport  is  paid  for,  as  a 
whole,  cannot  be  said  to  be  gratuitous.'  For,  as  bae  been  well 
argued  in  Alabama,'  though  no  chaises  for  stor^e  are  demanded 
by  the  company,  Hbe  accommodation  is  one  that  has  a  strong 
tendency  to  bring  bomness  to  the  company,  because  goods  tran- 
sported by  them  thus  find  a  safe  deposit  until  they  can  be  re- 
moved by  the  owner.  Hence,  when  such  companies  assume  t« 
act  as  warehousemen  for  their  customers,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  warehousemen  for  hire,  and  bound  to  use  ordinary  diligence 
in  keeping  the  goods  deposited  in  their  warehouses.' 

Should  the  goods  be  detained  without  fault  of  the  carrier,  be- 
yond the  period  in  which  a  good  business  man  (for  such  the  con- 
signee is  bound  to  be),  would  call  for  them,  then,  as  the  carrier 
can  recover  from  the  owner  the  expenses  of  warehousing  and 
safe  keeping,*  the  bailment  continues  to  be  one  in  which  the  dili- 
gence of  a  good  warehouseman,  aa  above  expressed,  is  required." 
But  when  the  goods  arft  apparently  abandoned  by  the  owner, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  the  warehouseman  cannot  be  expected 
to  apply  such  high  degree  of  diligence.  From  the  period  of  such 
abandonment,  he  becomes  only  a  depositary^  liable  simply  for 
gross  negligence.^ 

§  575.  lAobilitif  of  eommon  carrier  coniinuei  at  to  goodi  tn 
depot  or  aarehoute  for  the  purpote  of  being  forwarded  by  a  con- 
necting line  to  a  final  point  of  deattnation.  —  It  should  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  distinction  which  has  been  just  stated  does  not 
apply  when  the  goods  consigned  are  to  a  point  beyond  the  com- 
pany's route.  In  such  case  the  company  is  bound  as  carrier, 
though  the  goods,  at  the  time  of  the  accident,  were  in  its  ware- 
house, from  which  it  was  the  company's  duty  to  transfer  them 
to  a  connecUng  road.^  When  the  goods  are  delivered  to  a  dis- 
cooramed  id  an  accidental  fire  at 
alght,  U  which  Buch  servanto  are 
present,  though  not  In  the  course  of 
their  employment.  Aldrich  «.  BobCod 
&  W.  R.a  100  Maw.  SI. 

'  See  Smith  v.  Nashua  &  Lowell  R. 
R.  7  IToeter,  SS;  Hough  v.  L.  &  N. 
W.  R.  R.,  L.  K.  S  £xcb.  GI ;  Mobile 
&  Gerard  B.  &  Co.  t>.  Prewitt,  46  Ala. 


1  See  Bupra,  {  478. 

*  Mobile  &  Gerard  By.  Co.  o.  Pre- 
witt, 46  Ala.  68. 

*  See  Story  on  Bidlmeota,  g  8, 10. 

*  Great  N.  R.  R.  v.  Swaffield,  L.  R. 
9  Ex.  132. 

■  Illinois  Cent  R.  R.  v.  Alexandei', 
36  HI.  2S;  Mobile  &  Gerard  R.  R.  Co. 
0.  Preiritt,  46  Ala.  89.  Supra,;  478. 
WarehouEemea  are  not  responiible  for  S3, 
neglect  of  their  Mrrants  to  rescue  *  McDonald  v.  W.  R.  R.  14  H.  Y. 
good*  in  the  warebonse  from  being  99T;  Goold  e,  Chapin,  20  N.  Y.  S59; 
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connected   and  subsequent  carrier,  then  liability  of   any  kind 
ceaaeB.i 

Van  Santfoidf.  St.  John,  6  Hill,  167; 
Hooper  v.  Ch.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  27  Wuc. 
81.  See  Morris  &  Essex  R.  R.  r. 
AjTee,  29  N.  J.  L.  R.  (5  Dutch.)  898  ; 
Blumenthal  d.  Brainard,  28  Vt.  418; 
MoMB  V.  R.  R.  82  N.  H.  S23;  McMif- 
Un  D.  R.  R.  le  Mich.  100;  BriDtnell 
V.  R.  R.  32  Vt.  685 ;  Parker  «.  M.  & 
S.  R.  R.  80  Wise.  689 ;  Condict  •>.  R. 
R.  60  N.  Y.  MO. 

'  Converse  v,  N,  &  N.  Trans,  Co. 
88  Coiin.  16S. 

In  Bulroad  Co.  e.  Manufg  Co.  16 
Wall.  S18,  it  wai  ruled  that  wheo 
goods  are  delivered  to  a  common  car- 
rier to  be  traa«ported  over  bisnulroad 
to  his  depot  ia  a  place  oamed,  and 
there  to  be  delivered  to  a  second  line 
of  conveyance  for  traneportatioD  fur- 
ther on,  the  common  law  liability  of 
common  carriers  remains  on  the  first 
carrier  until  be  has  delivered  the 
goodi  for  transportation  to  the  next 
one.  His  obligation,  while  the  goods 
are  in  his  depot,  does  not  become  that 
of  a  warehouseman.  It  waa  further 
held  that  the  section  in  the  charter 
of  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad 
Company,  providing  that  the  company 
shall  not  be  responsible  Tor  goods  on 
deposit  in  any  of  their  depots  "  await- 
ing deiiven/,"  does  not  include  goods 
in  such  depots  awaiting  troruporfof ion, 
but  refers  to  suuh  goods  alone  as  have 
reached  their  final  destination. 

In  Irish  V.  Milwaukee  &  Sl  Paul 
R.  R.  19  Hinn.  876,  thepdnt  is  thus 
well  argued  by  McMillan,  J. :  — 

....*'  We  do  not  deem  It  neces- 
sary at  this  time  to  review  ttie  decided 
cams  upon  Ibis  question.  It  may  suf- 
fice to  say,  we  think,  that  the  better 
rule  as  to  the  obligations  of  interme- 
diate carriers  is,  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  special  agreement  or  custom 
which  enters  into  the  contract,  vrheie 
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goods  are  delivered  h 
rier  for  transportation,  directed  to  a 
point  beyond  the  terminus  of  Ug 
ronte,  Ixttween  which  and  dke  place  of 
destination  of  the  goods,  there  are 
other  succeeding  connecting  lines  of 
transportation  by  common  carrierB, 
the  intermediate  carrier  is  bound  to 
transport  the  goods  safely  to  the  end 
of  hia  ronte,  and  deliver  them  to  the 
next  carrier  on  the  route  beyond,  and 
in  sDch  a  case  he  is  not  reliered  fi^nn 
his  liability  as  insurer  of  the  goods, 
by  simply  unloading  the  goods  at  the 
end  of  his  route,  and  staring  them  in 
a  warehouse,  withoat  delivery  or  no- 
tice, or  any  attempt  to  deliver  to  the 
nest  carrier.  This  is  substantially  the 
rale  laid  down  by  the  court  of  appeals 
of  New  York  in  McDonald  n.  Westell 
Railroad  Corporation,  84  New  York, 
*97." 

The  following  additional  authori- 
ties support,  mon  or  less  directly,  the 
same  rale :  Goold  v.  Cbapin,  20  N. 
Y.  2B9 ;  Congar  o.  The  Chicago  & 
Galena  Union  R.  R.  Co.  17  Wis.  477; 
Hermann  &  another  v.  Goodrich,  31 
Ibid,  sse;  3  Redlield  on  Railways, 
S  197,  subdiv.  IS  and  13;  2  Parsons 
on  Contracts,  197;  Mich,  Cent.  R.  R. 
Co.  V.  llie  Minn.  Sp.  Manuf.  Co.,  U. 
S.  Sup.  Court,  Dec.  T.  1872  (reported 
in  Chicago  Legal  News). 

Smith,  J.,  in  hia  opinion  in  Mc- 
Donald v.  Western  Railroad  Coipora- 
tion  (supra),  supports  this  rule  by  a 
line  of  argument  which  commends  it- 
self to  us  as  very  forcible.  "  The  de- 
fendants were  intermediate  carriers. 
Their  line  of  traosportation  waa  one 
of   several,  which  together  formed  a 

were  transported  for  hire.  We  may 
judicially  take  notice  of  the  fact  that 
the  vast  business  of  inland  tranapor- 


§  676.  Burden  of  proof  in  fait  againtt  warehou»eman,  —  Some 

tation  of  goods  in  this  comitrr  ii  car-  trAnsportation,  and  the  goods  should 
ried  on  nainlj  upoa  Hmilu  routes,  be  ander  the  protection  of  the  rule, 
fonoed  by  successive  connecting  Unea  which  makes  the  carrier  liable,  as  an 
of  transit  beloD^ng  to  different  own-  insurer,  train  the  time  the  owner  trans- 
ert,  each  of  whom  carries  the  goods  fers  their  possessioD  to  the  first  carrier 
over  hie  own  line  and  delivers  them  till  the;  are  delirered  to  him  at  the 
to  the  next,  who  in  his  tura  takes  end  of  the  route."  .... 
them  on  till  the^r  reach  the  place  of  So  hi  Wisconsin,  in  Conkey  n. 
final  deatinatitMi.  Milw.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  SI  Wise.  ei9, 
"Now,  it  is  apparent  that  to  car^  it  has  been  finally  determined  that 
riers  thus  rituated,  and  to  goods  thus  when  goods  are  shipped  to  be  trana- 
transported,  tlte  policy  of  the  common  ported  by  several  sncceRsive  and  con- 
law  of  liability  applies  with  peculiar  nectinglines,  theyareto  be  congidered 
force.  It  is  a  public  policy,  springing  tn  fransit  until  they  reach  their  final 
from  the  public  nature  of  the  employ-  destination,  and  the  peculiar  liability 
ment  of  carriers,  and  rendering  th^  of  a  common  carrier  exists  conlinu- 
good  conduct  a  matter  of  importance  ous'jr,  although  for  the  coDvenience  of 
to  the  whole  community.  Many  of  the  successive  carriers,  the  goods  may 
the  routes  of  traniporta^on  in  this  be  tempcoarily  deposited  in  depots  or 
country,  formed  in  the  manner  above  warehouses  on  tlie  route.  And  the 
stated,  extend  over  thousands  ot  carrier,  in  vAoie  poatettton  they  art 
miles.  Thmr  proprietors  iuTite  and  when  destroyed  or  injured,  is  liable, 
receive  goods  for  transportation  upon  as  such,  to  the  owner  or  consignee  for 
the  promise,  express  or  implied,  that  the  loss.  Wood  v.  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry. 
they  shall  be  carried  safely  to  tbe  Co.  27  Wis.  541,  as  to  the  above 
place  of  delivery.  The  owner  loses  points,  being  overruled, 
eight  of  his  goods  when  he  delivers  Dixon,  C.  J.,  said  :  .  ..."  To 
them  to  the  first  carrier,  and  he  has  admit  such  interruptions  of  the  liabil- 
no  means  of  learning  their  wher»-  ity  of  the  carrier  would  make  clear 
abouts  till  he  or  the  consignee  is  in-  the  way  for  the  grossest  frauds  and 
formed  of  their  arrival  at  tbe  place  of  impositions,  with  no  means  of  protec- 
destination.  At  each  successive  pdnt  tion  and  no  power  of  discovery  on  the 
of  transfer  from  one  carrier  to  on-  part  of  tbe  owner.  He  is  always  ab> 
other,  they  are  liable  to  be  placed  in  sent.  He  does  not  go  with  his  goods, 
warehouses,  there,  periiaps,  to  be  de-  and  cannot  be  permitted  to  do  so.  He 
layed  by  the  accumulation  of  fireigfat,  must  trust  them  al>iolulely  and  exclu- 
or  other  causes,  and  exposed  to  loss  sively  to  tbe  keeping  of  the  carrier. 
by  fire  or  theft,  without  fault  on  the  Whether  they  were  lost  or  destroyed 
part  of  tbe  carrier  or  his  agents.  Su-  when  in  motion  or  on  the  way,  or 
perodded  to  these  risks  are  the  dan-  while  in  a  warehouse,  he  could  not 
gers  of  loss  by  collusion,  quite  as  im-  tell,  and  it  would  (generally  be  a  secret 
minent  where  the  goods  are  thus  past  his  finding  ouL  He  would  be 
stored  at  some  point  unknown  to  the  wholly  in  the  power  and  at  the  mercy 
owner,  as  while  they  are  in  actual  of  tbe  carrier;  and  if  tbe  carrier  said 
transit.  As  a  general  rule,  the  slor-  they  were  destroyed  In  a  burning 
ing  under  such  circumstances  should  warehouse  or  depot,  he  must  abandon 
be  held  to  be  a  mere  accessory  to  the  all  claim.    This  would  be  placing  too 
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conflict  of  opinion  exists  as  to  wbether,  in  a  suit  against  a  ware- 
houseman for  damages,  the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove 

great  power  in  the  hands  as  well  as  poration,  which  is  this :  *  The  owner 
too  great  temptations  in  the  way  of  loses  sight  of  his  goods  when  he  de- 
carriers,  liyers  them  to  the  first  carrier,  and  has 

*'  *  It  is  well  settled  in  this  state,'  no  means  of  learning  their  wherea- 
says  Mr.  Commissioner  Earl,  in  deliv-  bouts  till  he  or  the  consignee  is  in- 
ering  the  opinion  of  the  commission  formed  of  theisr  arrivid  at  the  place 
of  appeals  in  Fenner  v.  Railroad  Co.  of  destination.  At  each  successive 
44  N.  Y.  505  (4  Am.  B.  710),  *  that  an  point  of  transfer  from  one  carrier  to 
intermediate  carrier,  one  who  receives  another,  tibey  are  liable  to  be  placed 
goods  to  be  transported  over  his  in  warehouses,  there,  perhaps,  to  be 
route,  and  thence  by  other  carriers  to  delayed  by  the  accumulation  of  freight 
their  place  of  destination,  generally  or  other  causes,  and  exposed  to  loss 
remains  liable  as  a  common  carrier  by  fire  or  theft,  without  fault  on  the 
until  he  has  delivered  the  goods  to  part  of  the  carrier  or  his  agents.  Su- 
the  next  carrier.  It  was  deemed  wise  peradded  to  these  rislcs  are  the  dan- 
policy  that  the  principles  of  the  com-  gers  of  loss  by  collision,  quite  as  im- 
mon  law  should  be  so  expounded  and  minent  while  the  goods  are  thus  stored 
applied,  that  the  liability  of  one  car>  at  some  point  unknown  to  the  owner 
rier  should  continue  until  that  of  the  as  while  they  are  in  actual  transit, 
next  earner  commenced.'  The  learned  Asa  general  rule,  the  storing  under 
commissioner  cites  Miller  v.  Steam  such  circumstances  should  be  held  to 
Navigation  Co.  10  N.  Y.  4S1 ;  Gould  be  a  mere  accessory  to  the  transporta- 
V.  Chapin,  20  Ibid.  266 ;  Ladue  v.  tion,  and  the  goods  should  be  under 
Grifiith,  25  Ibid.  S64  ;  and  McDonald  the  protection  of  the  rule  which  makes 
V.  Western  Railroad  Corporation,  84  the  carrier  liable  as  an  insurer,  from 
Ibid.  497  ;  and  then  proceeds  with  a  the  time  the  owner  transfers  their  pos- 
quotation  of  the  language  of  Chief  session  to  the  first  carrier  till  they  are 
Judge  Johnson  in  Gould  v,  Chapin,  as  delivered  at  the  end  of  the  route.' 
follows :  *  No  owner  can  be  supposed  "  And  here  it  occurs  to  me  to  ob- 
to  have  an  agent  to  superintend  each  serve,  that  among  the  great  number  of 
transshipment  of  his  goods,  in  the  such  cases  iHiich  have  arisen,  and 
course  of  a  long  line  of  transportation ;  been  adjudicated  by  the  courts  of  New 
and  if  the  responsibility  of  each  car-  York,  not  one  has  yet  been  presented 
rier  is  not  continued  until  delivery  in  where  the  intermediate  cairier  has 
fact  to  the  next  carrier,  or  at  least  ui>*  been  exonerated  from  liability  as  a 
til  the  first  carrier,  by  some  act  clear-  carrier  for  goods  lost  or  destroyed 
ly  indicating  his  purpose,  terminates  while  in  store  or  on  deposit  by  such 
his  relation  as  carrier,  we  shall  greatly  carrier.  The  case  of  Mills  v.  Rail- 
diminish  the  security  and  convenience  road  Co.  45  N.  Y.  672,  cited  by  coun- 
of  those  whose  property  is  necessarily  sel  for  the  plaintiff  in  this  action, 
abandoned  to  others,  with  no  safe-  would  seem  to  have  been  a  pretty 
guards  save  those  which  the  rules  of  strong  one  ibr  declaring  an  excep- 
law  afford.'  tion,  but  yet  the  court  refused.    The 

'' And  next  the  commissioner  quotes  ease  of  an  oof/Wtcofscf  exception  is 

the  language  of  Judge  Smith,  in  Mc-  yet  to  come,  for  thus  far  the  doctrine 

Donald  v.  The  Western  Railroad  Cor-  rests  upon  mere  suggestions  or  hintSi 
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Diligence.*  But  even  if  we  follow  the  authorities  requiring 
snch  proof  from  the  plaintiff,  jet  a  very  slight  presumption  will 
throw  the  burden  of  exculpation  on  the  defendajit.*  Thus  in  a 
Connecticut  case,  in  aaanmpeit  against  a  warehoaseman  for  the 
value  of  certain  bales  of  cotton  depoeitecl  with  the  latter,  the 
plaintiff  having  offered  no  proof  of  negligence  except  what  was 
to  he  inferred  from  the  receipt  and  non-delivery  of  fhe  bales, 
and  the  defendants  not  having  ezpliuned  how  the  bales  had  been 
lost,  or  in  any  manner  accounted  for  them,  nor  shown  that  they 

vagiuelj   tliroira    out,    and    Dothlng  Engltsh  rule  has  also,  I  believe  been 

more.  applied  in  Btinois."  .... 

"  And  the  case  of  Naahua  Lock  Co.  So  the  doctrine  of  Wood  v.  Crock- 

V.  Bulroad  Co.  48  N.  H.  SS9  (2  Am.  er,  18  Wis.  34G,  that  the  "  liabllit)'  of 

K.  242),  is  ft  most  elaborate  and  poir-  a  r^lroad  company  at  A  common  esr- 

wfully  reasoned  one,  many  of  the  ar-  Her,  for  goods   transported   over   its 

guments  and  views  of   which   rer^  road,    contbues  nntil  tbe  goods  an 

atrongly  &vor  my  conclusion.     It  con-  ready  to  be  delivered  at  their  place  of 

t^ns  a   revieiT   and   examination   of  destination  on  tlie  road,  and  the  owner 

AUMt  of  the  leading  authorities,  Eng-  or  consignee  has  had  a  reasooable  op- 

lish  and  Amerieao,  and  a  statement  of  portanity  to  tiike  them  a^way,"  is  ad- 

the  doctrines  of  the  conrts  on  both  hered  to  in   Parker  tr.  U.  &  St.  P.  B. 

sides  of  the  Atlantic.     I  must  eay  that  R.  Co.  30  Wis.  689. 

I  think  Mr.  Chief  Jaatice  Parley  per-  In  a  Kew  York  case  tlie  defendants 

farmed  a  Tery  great  and  valnable  set-  were  common  carrien,  and  also  had, 

vice,  both  for  the  profession  and  for  at  ooe  terminus  of  their  route,  an  elo- 

tha  law,  when  he  wrote  that  opinion.  Vattw   throngh    which   they   received 

"  And  the  case  of  Barter  v.  Wheel-  merchandise   for   transportation,   and 

er,  49  N.  H.  9,  is  another  case  most  which  they  also  used  as  a  warehouse 

elaborately  considered,  as  is  the  man-  for  storage;  having  received  at  the 

ser  <^  that  court,  which  abo  favor>  elevator,  from  a  connecting  csrrier, 

my  views.    I  need  only  refer  W  tbese  .the  plaintiff's  grain,  conrigaed  to  ■ 

two  last  eases  for  a  full  and  ample  pcdnt  beyond  the  other  terminuB  of 

vindication  of  the  principles  by  which  thdr  line,  without  directions  or  agree- 

I  think  the  present  one  onght  to  be  ment  for  its  ston^.     Held,  that  they 

governed.  were  UiAle  to  the  plaintiffs  as  com* 

"  In  England,  the  qnestkia  preiented  mon  carriers  and  not  am  warehonse-' 

in  this  caw  has  never,  to  my  knowl-  men.    Bogers  w.  Wheeler,  6  LanwDgf 

edge,  been  cDnud»«d,  since,  under  420. 

the  rule  in  Muschamp's  case,  8  M.  &  >  Garside  b.  Proprietor!,  4  T.  B. 

W.  421,  it  could  not  well  aiioe.    ^le  G8I ;  Lamb  v.  Weat.  R.  R.  7  Allen,  98; 

fast  carrier  there  is  liable,  a«  such,  for  Cass  ■.  Bosl.  &  L.  R.  B.  14  Allen, 

the  aafety  of  the  goods  throughoui  Ae  448.    See  sapra^  g  4SS,  477. 

transit  and  until  they  are  delivered  at  *  Harper  v.  Hartford  &  N.  H.  R.  R. 

the  place  of  dettination,  which  is,  of  81  Conil.  272;  Lecbteuheim  t>.  R.  B. 

ooufte,  a  sufficient  protection  of  Che  11  Cash.  70;  Brown  n.  Waterman,  10 

rights  of  the  owner  or  consignee.  The  Cnsh.  117.    Supra,  j  498,  477. 
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had  exercised  reaaooable  care  to  prevent  their  loss,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  defendants,  to  deliver  themselves  from  responsi- 
bility for  the  goods,  were  bound  to  prove  either  a  delivery  to 
the  pluntiff,  or  that  they  had  exercised  ordinary  care  in  keeping 
them,  and  that  under  the  circumstances  the  burden  was  not  oa 
the  plaintiff  to  show  the  manner  of  die  defendants'  n^ligence 
by  means  of  which  ihe  loss  occnrred.  It  was  held  by  the  supreme 
court  that  this  ruling,  in  die  circumstances  of  the  particular  case, 
was  correct.^ 

Vn.  AUZILIAKT  AND  CONNECnKQ  LINES. 

§  577.  How  far  and  to  what  extent,  one  line  of  transportation 
is  to  be  viewed  as  auxiliary  to  another,  and  what  relations  be- 
tween two  lines  make  them  partners,  depend  upon  considerations 
which  it  is  out  of  the  range  of  the  present  volume  to  discuss. 
It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  in  each  case  the  question  involves  not 
merely  the  special  contract  between  the  lines  in  question,  but  the 
nature  of  the  notice  received  by  the  owner ;  and  therefore  not 
only  must  each  case  be  determined  by  the  law  to  be  drawn  from 
a  special  and  complicated  collocation  of  facts,  but  the  law  to  be 
so  invoked  must  be  remanded  to  the  department  of  contracts, 
and  not  to  that  of  torts.  For  our  present  purposes,  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  leading  principles  must  suffice. 

§  578.  Whenever  the  relation  of  partnerthip  or  agency  be- 
tween  auxiliary  linet  is  exhibited  to  a  consignor  or  paiienger,  then 
the  primary  road  it  liable  for  negligence  of  the  auxiliary  roadt 
within  the  scope  of  the  contract, —  This  is  a  familiar  principle, 
which  has  been  already  abundantly  diBcnased.  Its  application  to 
the  practice  of  modem  transportation  is  obvious ;  and  that  it 
should  be  so  applied  is  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  line  origi- 
nally undertaking  a  contract  for  carriage,  as  it  is  for  the  consignor 
or  owner  of  goods.  Two  competing  lines  of  road,  for  instance, 
strike  out  westward  from  one  of  our  eastern  cities.  One  road 
says ;  "  I  have  my  agents  who,  when  the  goods  reach  my  ter- 
minus, will  take  them  up  and  transport  them  to  St.  Louis."  An- 
other simply  says :  "  I  will  carry  these  goods  to  my  chartered 
limits,  and  there  you  most  find  an  agent  who  will  represent  you 

*  Harper  e.  HartTord  k  N.  T.  R.  R.    negUgence,  the  bitfden  of  proof  U  oa 

87  Conn.  273.    See  tupra,  §  42t,  4TT.      die  plamtiS  to  eatabliah   the   «Mne. 

In  a  niit  against  a  forwarder  for    Plantation  No.  40  v.  Hall,  61  Me.G17. 
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directly  and  carry  your  goods  to  St.  Louis  on  a  new  and  inde- 
pendent contract  of  carriage/'  So  inconvenient  is  the  latter 
course,  that  the  road  which  is  cut  off  from  connecting  agencies 
acting  for  its  interest,  finds  its  consignments  limited  to  points 
on  its  own  road,  while  the  road  that  has  the  largest  and  most 
ramified  connections  absorbs  the  most  extra-terminus  freight. 

.  But  this  benefit  carries  with  it  its  liabilities.  Jure  naturae  aequum 
est^  neminem  cum  detrimento  alterius  et  injuria  fieri  locupleti" 
arem.  If  business  is  obtained  by  holding  out  to  the  public  that 
certain  connecting  carriers  are  partners  or  agents,  then  the  carrier 
holding  this  forth  is  bound,  to  those  committing  goods  to  him  on 

'  this  representation,  for  losses  occurring  to  such  parties  through  ' 
the  negligence  of  such  connecting  carriers.  Thus,  to  take  this 
relation  in  one  of  its  most  rudimentary  shapes,  the  railroad  com- 
pany  that  employs  porters  to  carry  passengers'  baggage  to  their 
cabs,  and  holds  itself  out,  though  only  by  usage,  as  employing 
these  porters  for  this  purpose,  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such 
porters.^  But  what  the  porter  does,  in  delivering  a  trunk  from  a 
bagme^e  car  to  a  cab,  is  on  principle  the  same  as  is  done  by  a 
costing  road,  in  carrying  freight  or  luggage  from  the  L 
minus  of  the  contracting  road  to  its  final  destination  ;  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  cases  being  not  in  the  law  applicable  to 
the  relation  of  agency,  but  to  the  degree  of  proof  by  which  this 
agency  is  made  out.  In  the  porter's  case,  the  proof  may  be  * 
slight,  consisting  generally  of  local  usage,  and  rarely  of  any 
public  offer  by  the  principal  carrier.  But  in  cases  of  connecting 
roads,  this  proof  consists  not  merely  of  usage,  but  of  specific 
contracts  to  forward  over  auxiliary  lines,  and  often,  in  addition 
to  these,  of  notices  to  this  effect,  conspicuously  posted,  on  which 
the  confidence  of  the  business  community  is  reposed.  Hence  it 
has  been  universally  held,  that  where  this  relationship  is  either 
publicly  proclaimed,  or  is  specially  set  forth  by  the  primary  car- 
rier undertaking  to  forward  goods  to  a  distant  terminus  through 
auxiliary  carriers,  and  where  an  auxiliary  carrier  takes  the  goods 

then  the  primary  earner  is  liable  for  such  negligence.^ 

^  Butcher  v.  London  &  S.  W.  R.  R.  *  Infra,  §  604 ;  Muschamp  v.  Lano. 
16  C.  B.  18;  Richards  v.  London,  B.  &  Prest.  R.  R.  8  M.  &  W.  421  ; 
&  S.  C.  R.  R.  7  C.  B.  889.  See  infra,  Crouch  v.  London  &  N.  W.  R  R.  14 
§612  as.  255;  iS.  C.  2 H. & N. 491 ;  Scot* 
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In  New  York,  however,  where  goods  are  delivered  to  the  camer 
Biarked  for  an  ulterior  point,  but  without  any  Bpecific  instruc- 
tions  or  agreement  beyond  saoh  mark,  ^e  carrier  is  bound,  as 

Lorn  V.   Soudi   Staff.  R  S.  8  Esch.  Where  there  'a  mch  a  contivct,  any 

S4t ;  Wilby  e.  West  Cornwill  B.  R.  ■tiputntion  in  the  contract,  or  notke 

5  H.  &  K.  703  ;  Lock  Co.  v.  W.  &  N.  to  tli«  oAer  pintj,  to  the  effect  th&t 
B.  B.  iS  N.  H.  839;  Baxter  t>.  the  company  will  not  be  liable  for 
Wheeler,  49  N.  H.  9  ;  ITayes  v.  Rui.  losses  or  damage  occasioned  by  negli- 

6  B.  K,  B,  27  Vt  110;  Cutis  v.  gence  or  fault  while  tlie  goods  are  not 
Bndnard,  42  Yt.  660;  Weed  v.  8.tc  8.  upon  its  own  road,  is  ^aioBt  pubiie 
B.R.  19  Wend.  534;  WitcoxH.Parme-  policy  and  void,  eqaally  aa  in  case 
lee,  3  Sandf.  610 ;  Ackley  v.  Kellogg,  of  IniDsportstioii  exclusirely  Dpon  its 

*  8  Oowen,  223 ;  Mar.  Mut.  Ids.  Co.  t>.  own  road.    C,  H.  &  D.  R.  R.  Co.  ». 

Chase,  IE.  D.Smith,  113;  Wilbert  v.  Pontius,  19  Oh.  St.  221. 

H.  Y.  ft  E.  R.  R.  12  N.  Y.  24S  ;  Foy  Section  »055  of  the  Codo  <rf  Geor- 

V.  Troy  &  B.  R  R.  84  Barb.  382;  gla,  which  provtdei  that  "when  there 

Fenn.  R.  R  ir.  Berry,  6S  Penn.  St.  are  >eTendconneotiagnulroads,under 

ST2 ;  Maghee  t>.  C.  8e  A.  R.  R.  45  S,  different  companies,  and  the  goods  are 

T.  fil4  ;  Cary  v.  Cleveland  &  T.  R.  R.  intended  to  be  transported  oTer  more 

29  Barb.  35 ;  Root  v.  Great  West.  B  B  than  one  railroad,  each  company  shall 

*6  N,  T.  525 ;  Bnmell  v.  N.  T.  C.  R  be  responsible  only  to  ita  own  tenni- 

R  46  N.  y.  184 ;  Qmniby  e.  Tander-  nus ;  and  until  deliTery  to  the  connect- 

bilt,  1 7  K.  Y.  306 ;  B^t.  &  Oh.  B.  R.  ing  road,  the  la«t  company  which  has 

0.  Green,  25  Md.  72;  C,  H.  ft  D.  R.  received  the  goods  as  'in  good  order' 

B.  V.  Pontius,  19   Oh.   SL   221;   111.  shall  be  responsible  to  the  consignee 

Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Copelaad,  34  111.  333 ;  for  any  damage,  open  or  concealed, 

nU  Cent  R  R.  *.  Jobnson,  34  111.  889 ;  done  to  the  goods,  and  sach  acmp»> 

Feet  a.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R  R  19  nies  shall  settle  among  themselves  the 

Wise.  118;  Angle  tr.  Missis.  R  R  9  question  of   ultimate  liability,"  was 

Iowa,  437;  Cin.,  H.  ft  D.  R  B.  f.  evidently  intended  to  limit  the  liability 

Bpratt,  3  Duvall,  4;  King  r.M.  &  W.  of  a  raihtnd  company  to  Its  own  ter- 

B.  B.  63  Barb.  160 ;  Kyle  a.  Lawrence  minus,  where  the  contract  is  a  gen- 

R  R  10  Bichards.  3iBS;  Bennett  ».  eral  one, merely  depending  on  delivery 

Filyaw,  1  Flor.  403.   In  Massachusetts,  of  the  goods  to  be  transported  with 

^wever,  it  is  held  that  the  bare  re*  directions   to  carry  beyond  such  ter- 

ceipting  of  goods  to  an  extra-terminus  minus.   The  general  liability  of  a  rail- 

^(dnl,  and  receiving   tile  full  freight  road  company  as  a  carrier  of  goods, 

to  such  point,  does  not  bind  the  [Hi-  independent  of  the  statata  of  Georgia, 

mary  carrier  beyond  his  own    line,  where  it  receives  and  agrees  to  carry 

GasB  v.  N.  T.,  P.  &  B.  R  R  99  Mass,  property  to  a  place  beyond  the  ter- 

S20;  Burroughs  t>.  N.  &  W.  R  R  100  minus  of  its  own  road,  and  such  prop> 

Mass.  36.    But  if  there  be  an  vrrang^'  erty  is  destroyed  by  fire  while  passing 

ment  between  the  fast  sad'  sobseqnMit  over  a  connecting  road  on  the  route  to 

carriers  for  joint  transport,  then  the  the  place  of  delivery,  has  been  repeat- 

■obaequeot  earners  are  to' be  regarded  e«Hy  held,  and  has  been  lately  recog- 

as  agents  of  the  first.    HiB  Uan.  Co.  nized  and  adopted  by  the  oonrt  of  ap- 

V.  BAstcm  &  Low^  R  R  IM  Mbh^  peals,  in  Boot  v.  The  Great  West«m 

MS.  Railroad  Company,  *6  N.  Y.  &34,  au<l 
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to  auxiliary  lines,  only  to  the  extent  of  tfae  va&ge  of  tlie  line, 
whether  this  be  known  to  the  consignor  or  not.' 

§  579.  The  auxiliary  carrier  may  makt  himself  primarily  re- 
tpansible  to  the  owner  for  hie  negligence.  —  It  is  b-tie  that.  tJie 
English  rule  is  that  the  primary  carrier,  when  the  fact  of  agency 
is  made  out^  is  solely  liable,  and  that  the  owner  can  have  recourse 
(o  him  alone.'  But  the  aoali^y  of  the  law  in  other  cases  leads 
us  to  conclude  that  although  there  is  no  privity  of  contract  be- 
tween the  auxiliary  carrier  and  the  owner  of  the  goods,  yet, 
when  the  auxiliary  carrier  ondertakes  the  duty  of  transporting 
the  goods,  authorizing  the  primary  carrier  to  sell  tickets  for  him, 
though  on  an  engagement  by  which  he  is  to  receive  his  pay  from 
the  primary  carrier,  then  he  is  liable  to  the  owner  for  negligence 
in  discharge  of  the  duty  thus  assumed  by  him." 

Magfaee  ■>.  The  Camden  &  A.mboy  B. 
B.  Co.  Iblil.  511,  per  Ingrahain,  P.  J. 
Accordingly,  where  a  railroad  com- 
pany in  Georgia,  whose  road  lerini- 
nated  at  Atlanta,  where  it  connected 
with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Eail- 
road,  received  at  one  of  its  ttsdonB 
fifty-eight  bales  of  cotlon,  conngaed 
to  parties  in  New  York,  and  gave  the 
consignors  a  receipt  specifying  tiiM 
the  cotton  was  "  to  be  transported  to 
K.  k  Co.,  New  York ; "  it  was  held 
that  this  wai  a  special  contract  on  the 
part  of  such  company  to  carry  the 
property  to  New  York ;  and  made  it 
liable  not  only  for  its  own  default  but 
for  that  of  the  other  carriers  on  tie 
line,  and  accountable  for  the  value  of 
a  portion  of  the  cotton  destroyed  by 
fire  while  in  the  possession  of  the 
Western  and  Atl&ntic  Railroad  Co.  to 
whom  it  had  been  delivered  for  trans- 
portation. King  V.  R.  B.  62  Barb.  160. 

1  Hempstead  i>.  R.  R.  28  Barb.  465. 
See  McDonald  e.  R  B.  84  N.  Y.  497; 
Condict  t..  R.  R.  60  N.  Y.  600.  As  to 
Massachusetts,  see  Gasa  r.  R.  R.  supra. 

1  Myttoo  0.  Midland  R  R.  Co.  4 
H.  &  N.  616  ;  Bristol  &  Ex.  R.  B  v. 
Collins,  T  U.  L.  Cas.  194 ;  Coion  v. 
Great  West.  B.  B.  S  H.  &  N.  274. 


The  same  position  it  assumed  by 
several  American  courts.  III.  Cent. 
B.  R.  V.  Frankenberg,  64  111.  88; 
Toledo,  &c.  B.  B.  v.Merriman,  62  III. 
123;  Cin.  be.  R  R.  v.  Pontius,  19 
Ohio  St.  N.  S.  32;  Coates  tp.  U.  S. 
Exp.  Co.  46  Mo.  238 ;  Southern  Exp. 
Co.  D.  Shea,  38  Ga.  51».    See  g  536. 

*  See  Marsh&U  v.  York,  N.  &  B.  B. 
R.  11  C.  B.  656  ;  Gass  v.  N.  Y.,  P.  ft 
B.  B  B.  99  UasB.  220 ;  Burroughs  e. 
N.  ft  W.  R.  R  100  Mmb.  26;  Boot  v. 
Great  West.  B.  B  <&  N.  Y.  530 ;  Bai^ 
ter  V.  Wheeler,  49  N.  Y.  9;  Camp- 
bell V.  Perkins,  1  Seld.  480 ;  Hart  t>. 
Beniselaer  ft  Sar.  R.  B.  8  N.  Y.  37 ; 
Knight  D.  P.,  S.  &  T.  R.  B  56  Me. 
234,  where  it  is  mled  that  a  through 
ticket  over  three  several  distinct  lines 
of  passenger  transportation,  issued  in 
the  form  of  three  tickets  on  one  piece 
of  paper,  and  recognized  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  each  line,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  distinct  Uclcet  fur  each  line.  It 
was  farther  held  that  the  rights  of  ■ 
passenger  purchasing  such  a  ticket,  and 
the  liabilities  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
several  lines  recognuing  its  validity, 
are  the  same  aa  if  the  purchase  had 
been  made  at  the  ticket  office  of  the 
respective  lines.    See  supra,  g  5SG, 
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§  580.  Combination  of  carriers  may  be  med  jointly.  —  When 
several  carriere  agree  on  a  general  system  of  connecting  common 
carriage,  each  line  being  authonzed  to  act  as  the  agent  of  the 
others,  and  they  bo  hold  thenuelTes  forth,  they  may  be  sued 

In  K«flsler  v.  N.  Y.  Central  R.  R.  7  losa  or  injiuy  to  bftggi^  w  iiijuT7  to 

Lansing,  62,  where  it  wai  BhowD  that  bimwlf  happening  on  Us  own   road, 

the  plaintiS'  purchiwed  a  ticket  from  Root  s.  Great  West.  R.  R.  Co.  iupra ; 

the  railroad  company'  for  conveyance  Burtii  t>.  Buffalo  &  State  Line  R.  R 

over  \U  own  line,  with   coupons   at-  Co.  34  N.  T.  269,  272. 

tached  for  connecting  roads,  and  re-  "  4tb.  When  no  contract  is  made  bj 

ceived  on  deliver]'  of   her  baggage  a  may  one  of   several  roads  to  cany  a 

check  marked  with  the  name  of  each  passenger  beyond  its  own  line,  each 

rofMi,  and  that  tlie  defendant,  the  laft  company  is  liable  only  for  Iom  or  in- 

carrier,  failed  to  deliver  the  baggage  jury  happening  on  ite  own  roadi  and 

for  the  check  at  the  point  of  destina-  to  render  it  liable  for  loss  of  or  injaiy 

tion ;  it  was  held,  that  there  was  no  to  baggage,  it  must  be  shown  to  have 

proof  of  delivery  to  the  defendant,  or  received  it. 

of  loss  while  in  itt  pofseseion,  and  that  "  Ath.  These  principles    apply  to 

the   defendant  was   not  liable.     The  freight  as  well  as  to  contracts  for  the 

opnioD  was  given  by  Hullin,  P.  J.,  carriage  of  passengers  and  their  bag- 

wbo  said :  "  The  court  of  appeals  bos  gage. 

decided  :  —  "It  follows  from  theie  decisions  that 

"Ist.  That  it  incompetent  tor  a  rail-  if  any  contract  was  made  for  the  cai^ 

road   company   to  contract   to   carry  riage  of  plaintiff  Irom  Washington  to 

passengerB    and   freight  beyond    the  Buf&lo,  it  was  made  by  the  Baltimore 

terminus  of  its  own  line  over  other  &  Ohio  Company,  as  it  is  not  shown 

roads  and  even  into  other  states  than  that  the  s^nt  who  sold  the  ticket  bad 

that  in  which   snch   company  is   lo-  any  authority  to  bind  the  defendant 

cated.    Maghee  f.   The    Caioden  &  by  such  a  contract,  nor  that  it  was  a 

Amboy  R.  R.  Co.  46  N.  Y.  &14,  and  partner  with  the  connecting  Lom panics 

cases  collected  by  Andrews,  J.,  at  p.  In  carrying  passengers  between  Wash- 

618  ;  Burtis  n.  Buffalo  U  State  Line  inglon  and  Buffalo.    Hart  «.  Rensse- 

R.  R.  Co.  24  Ibid.  269.  See  also  Gary  laer  &  Saratoga  Railroad  Company,  4 

V.  Cleveland   &  Toledo  R.  R.  Co.  29  Seld.  87. 

Barb.  S9.  "In  the  absence  of  alt  evidence  on 

"  2d.  Where  Bach  a  contract  is  en-  the  subject,  except  such  as  may  be  in* 

tered  into,  the  company  tbuscontract-  ferredfrom  the  delivery  of  the  coupon 

ing   is  liable  for  injury  to  the  passen-  which  gave  the  plaintiff  the  right  lo 

ger  and  for  loss  or  injury  to  his  bag-  ride  over  defendants'  road  from  New 

gage  over  any  of  the  roads  over  which  York    to    Buffalo,    the    presumptioa 

such  company  has  contracted  to  carry  would  be  that  the  Baltimfire  &  Uhio 

him.     Quimby  e.  Vanderbilt,    17   N.  Railroad  Company  had  purchased  of 

Y.  30G;  Hart  u.  Rensselaer  &  Saratoga  defendant  such  coupon,  or  the  right 

R.  R.   Co.  4   Seld.  S7  \  Root  s.  Great  to  issue  it,  and  that  it  was  delivered 

Western  R.  R.  Co.  Ab  N.  Y.  520.  by  that  company  in  part  performance 

■'  8d.  Where  such  a  contract  is  made,  of  its  contract  to  carry  from  WaEbinii;- 

the  connecting  road  over  which  the  ton  to  Buffalo.     Quimby  v.  Vander- 

passenger  is  carried  is  only  liable  for  bilt,  1 7  N.  Y.  S06." 
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jointly  for  tbe  negligence,  or  the  carrier  by  wbom  the  aegligence 
18  committed  may  be  sued,  accoi-ding  to  the  law  jast  stated,  singly 
for  Diligence.' 

When  such  combination  of  carriers  extends  its  operation  through 
several  states,  the  law  of  the  state  where  the  negligence  was 
committed  is  to  prevail  .^ 

§  581.  Primary  carrier  undertaking  only  for  himself  liable 
only  for  his  own  negliyence,  —  But  where  the  primary  carrier 
does  not  hold  out  carriers  who  subsequently  undertake  the  car- 
riage as  hia  agents,  and  when  there  is  no  contract  between  him 
and  such  subsequent  carriers  by  which  they  undertake  to  trans- 
port the  goods  for  him  as  hia  agents,  then  he  m  liable  only  for 
his  own  route,  and  when  the  contract  requires,  for  safe  delivery 
to  the  subsequent  carrier.* 

And  where  there  is  no  public  claim  by  a  primary  carrier  that 
connecting  carriers  are  his  agents,  and  if,  in  receiving  goods  for 
an  ultimate  terminus,  he  expressly  notifies  the  parties  contract- 
ing with  him  that  he  is  not  liable  for  anything  outside  of  his  own 
rout«,  then  thb  limitation,  if  brought  home  to  the  consignor^ 
will  be  sustained.* 

§  582.  Whenever  a  primary  road  enters  into  no  contract  tcitk 
the  passenger  beyond  that  of  selling  a  ticket  to  which  is  attached 
a  coupon,  easily  detached,  over  a  connecting  but  not  continuous 
road,  there  being  a  change  <f  ears  at  the  connection,  then,  although 
there  it  a  division  of  fares  between  the  two  roads,  the  first 
road  is  not  liable  for  the  negligence  of  the  second  road.  —  In 
other  words,  the  mere  fact  that  one  road  sella  tickets  over  another 
road  makes  the  first  road  simply  agent  for  the  second  road,  and 
does  not  make  the  first  road  lialole  for  the  second  road's  n^li- 
gence."     Thus  in  a  recent  New  York  case,^  the  evidence  was  that 

>  Barter  o.  Wheeler,  49  N.  Y.  9.  N.  H.  R.  R.  82  Conn.  1 ;  Tan  Sant- 
See  Darling  v.  Bost  &  A.  R.  R.  H  Toord  o.  St.  John,  6  Hill  (N.  Y.),  158. 
Allen,  29G;  Gam  v.  N.  Y.,  Prov.  &  B.  *  Peno.  R.  R.  v.  Scbwaraenberger, 
R.  R.  99  Mm*.  2!0  ;  Burroughs  v.  4S  Petm.  St.  SOB  ;  U.  S.  Expr.  Co.  v. 
Norwich  &  W.  R.  R.  100  Moss.  26;  Bush,  24  Ind.  403;  Detnut  &  Mllw. 
Pratt  n.  Ogdens.  &  L.  C.  R.  R  102  R.  R.  v.  Farmer*'  Bk.  20  Wiec.  132. 
HatB.  557.     Snpra,  §  535.  Converse  v.  Norwich  &  N.  Y.  Trans. 

>  Barter  p.  Wheeler,  49  N.  Y.  9;  Co.  33  Conn.  186,  goes  even  further, 
Wbart.  Cod.  of  L.  §  479.  but  is  of  doubtful  authority. 

*  Gardde  v.  Trent  &  Meney  Nav.         *  See  infra,  g  604. 
Co.  4  T.  R.  381 ;  NutUng  p.  Conn.  R.        •  Milnor  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  H.  R.  B. 
B.  R.  1  Graf,  602 ;  Hood  v.  N.  Y.  &    Co.  5S  N.  Y.  S63. 
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the  defendant  received  from  the  plaintiS's  assignor  the  tare  from 
K.  Y.  to  S.,  and  gave  therefor  two  tickets  printed  on  the  same 
paper  but  easily  detached,  one  purporting  to  be  its  ticket  from 
N.  Y.  to  B.,  the  other  the  ticket  of  the  H.  R.  R.  Co.  from  B.  to 
S.,  containing  a  notice  to  change  care  at  B.  The  defendant 
checked  the  passenger's  baggage  to  S.,  the  check  being  marked 
H.  R.  R.  The  baggage  was  delivered  at  B.  to  the  H.  R.  R.  Co., 
and  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  in  the  possession  of  the  latter. 
The  roads  connected  at  B.,  but  were  not  a  continuous  route,  and 
d^endant's  cars  did  not  pass  over  the  H.  R.  R.  The  fare  re- 
ceived was  divided  between  the  two  companies.  In  an  action  to 
recover  for  the  loss  of  the  baggage,  it  was  held  by  the  court  of 
appeals,  that  the  facts  imported  simply  an  agency,  on  the  part 
of  defendant,  and  not  a  contract  by  it  as  principal,  for  trans- 
portation over  the  H.  R.  R.,  and  that  defendant  was  pot  liable.^ 

^  Church, Ch.  J.;  ....  "The cue (rf  tent  -nith  proof  of  on  entire  contract. 
Quimby  t>.  Tanderbilt  (1 7  N.  T.  306)  Hera  there  tras  nothing  proved  but  the 
WM  veiy  much  relied  upon  by  the  sale  of  the  UcVets,  the  use  of  the  check, 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff.  This  court  and  the  receipted  money;  and  in  hold- 
held  in  that  case  that  separate  tickets  ing  that,  from  Ilicse  facte  and  that  the 
were  not  such  contracts  as  precluded  arrangement  was  for  convenicQce,  the 
parol  evidence  that  the  contract  was  presumption  is  au  agency  to  sell  the 
in  fact  eutire.  Deoio,  J.  said :  '  They  Housatonic  tickets,  we  do  not  collida 
aro  quite  consistent  with  a  more  special  with  anything  said  or  decided  in  tlie 
bargaini'and  added, 'wedo  not  say  case  referred  to.  In  the  case  of  Hart 
that  the  recdving  of  separate  ^ckets  r.  The  Renssellaer  &  Saratoga  R.  B. 
for  the  different  lines  is  not  eTidence  of  Co.  8  N.  Y.  37,  the  defendant  was 
soEoe  weight  upon  the  question  whether  the  last  of  three  connecting  railroada 
the  contract  was  entire,  but  we  hold  between  Whitehall  and  Ttoj,  and  waa 
that  it  does  not  come  within  the  rule  held  liable  upon  the  ground  that  the 
which  excludes  parol  testimony  respect-  defendant's  agents  received  the  bag- 
ing  a  contract  nbicb  has  been  reduced  gage  at  Whitehall,  and  had  charge  of 
to  writing.'  In  that  case  lliere  was  poai-  it  through  to  Troy.  Ilie  separate 
tite  CTidence  of  a  verbal  contract  from  tickets  were  not  material.  In  WeeiJ  v. 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  for  a  ape-  Saratoga  &  Shenectady  R.  R.  Co.  19 
cified  sum  in  gross,  and  there  were  Wend.  534,  the  defendant  contracted 
various  facts  and  circumstances  tend-  to  Albany  and  ran  its  cars  the  whole 
ing  to  prove  that  the  contract  was  en-  distance,  but  a  part  of  the  way  over 
tire  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.  I  the  Mohawk  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
agree  that  a  contract  might  be  shown  In  Gary  o.  Cleveland  &  Toledo  Rail- 
independent  of  the  tjckets,  and  it  road  Company,  29  Barbour,  3j,  where 
would  be  competent  to  show  that  the  the  circumstances  were  similar  to  thow 
tickets  were  delivered  in  pursuance  of  in  this  case,  the  court  held,  ui>od  the 
such  contract,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  point  as  to  a  through  contract,  that  it 
say  that  the  tickets  would  be  inconsis-  was  a  qoestion  of  fact  for  the  jury,  and 


§  583.  Valid  agreement  by  prtmarg  carrier  for  a  eonneeting 
teriei  of  roads  relieves  all- the  road*.  —  An  agreement  by  the 
owner  with  the  primary  carrier,  when  the  gooda  are  carried  by  a 
SQCcession  of  auxiliary  carriers,  and  when  they  are  undertaken 
for  the  ultimate  terminus  by  the  primary  carrier,  that  there  should 
be  no  liability  for  fire  or  accident  witJiont  negligence,  pervadea 
the  whole  transport  of  the  gooda,  though  the  accident  should  occur 
on  one  of  the  auxiliftry  roads.^  A  different  view  has  indeed  been 
t^en  in  Pennsylvania,'  but  without  just  ground,  since  the  lia- 
bility of  the  auxiliary  carrier  is  ramply  that  which  devolves  on 
him  aa  agent  of  the  primary  carrier. 

As  has  been  aeen,  a  primary  carrier  cannot  relieve  himself 
from  the  consequences  of  negligence  by  auxiliary  roads  when 
Bnch  roads  form  part  of  a  joint  combination.^ 

§  584.  Company,  though  liable  for  any  negligence  in  road* 
which  it  maket  iti  agents,  i»  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by 
its  passengers  from  a  collision  brought  about  by  the  negligence  of  a 
line  to  which  it  had  leased  part  of  its  road,  but  over  which  it  had 
no  control.  —  A  railway  company,  by  undertaking  to  carry  a  pas- 
senger between  two  places,  contracts  that  he  shall  be  carried  in 
safety,  and  is  responsible  for  the  negligence  of  other  companies 
over  whose  roads  the  pl^ntiff,  in  performance  of  the  contract,  is 
carried ;  supposing  such  negligence  was  in  any  way  caused  by 
those  whom  the  contracting  company  made  ita  agenta.*    The  con- 

V.  Grutd  Trank  R.  Co.  16  Mich.  332; 
2  E^  D.  Smitli,  184 ;  Root  t>.  Great 
Wastern  R.  Co.  46  N.  Y.  524.  We 
think  the  decialon  of  the  special  term 
was  warranted,  and  that  the  judgment 
mutt  be  affirmed." 

1  Collins  V.  Brist.  &  Ex.  R.  B,  6  H. 
&  N.  969,  rerersiDg  S.  C.  I  H.  &  N. 
517,  in  the  eicchequer  chamber,  and 
affirming  S.  C.  11  Exch.  790  ;  Maghee 
D.  R.  R.  45  N.  Y.  514)  Manbat.  Oil 
Co.p.  R.R.  54N.  Y.  19T. 

*  C.  &  A.  R.  R  V.  Forsyth,  61  Penn. 
St.  81. 

•  C.  H.  ft  D.  R.  R.  r.  Fontiiw,  19 
Oh.  St.  226. 

"  Great  West  Ry.  Co.  v.  Blake,  7 
H.  &  N.  987  ;  Buxton  v.  Midland  R7. 
Co,  Law  Rep.  3  Q.  B.  548 ;  Thomas  v. 
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as  no  reqnest  was  made  to  Bubnit  it, 
the  decision  of  the  court  was  not  erro- 
neous. In  the  recent  case  of  Bumell  i>. 
The  N.  T.  C.  R.  R  Co.  45  N.  Y.  184, 
the  ticket  and  check  wet«  from  Pal- 
mjra  to  New  York,  and  the  contract 
was  therefore  held  to  be  a  through 
contract  and  the  defendant  liable  for 
the  negligence  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad  Company.  Each  case  must 
depend  upon  its  own  facts,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  aulhority  in 
this  country  which  holds  that  the  facts 
'in  thb  case  constitute  in  law  a  contract 
on  the  part  of  the  company  selling  the 
tickets  for  the  entire  route.  The  de- 
cided tendency  of  the  authorities  is  the 
Other  way.  Knight  v.  Portland,  S> 
&  P.  R.  R.  Co.  56  Maine,  234 ;  Brooke 


tract  with  the  plaintiff  is  "  that  he  should  be  carrieii  throughout 
the  journey  for  which  the  ticket  waa  iseued  with  reasonable 
care."^  Thus  in  a  case  already  referred  to,^  the  evidence  was 
that  the  plaintiff  took  a  ticket  of  the  defendants,  a  railway 
company,  as  a  passenger  from  A.  to  C.  At  B.,  between  A.  and 
C,  the  defendants'  line  joins  the  line  of  the  T.  V.  Company, 
over  which  the  defendants  have  running  powers  from  B.  to  C, 
on  payment  of  certain  tolls,  the  traffic  arrangements  being  left 
in  the  control  of  the  T.  Y.  Company,  and  the  station  at  B.  belong- 
ing to  and  being  in  the  exclusive  control  of  the  T.  V.  Company. 
After  leaving  B.,  it  being  after  dark,  the  train  of  the  defendants, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  rode,  ran  into  a  tr^n  of  the  T.  V.  Company, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by  the  coUiaioQ.  The  defendants' 
servants  were  guilty  of  no  negligence,  and  the  collision  was  owing 
to  the  negligence  of  the  servants  of  the  T.  V.  Company  in  send- 
ing on  their  own  train  without  the  proper  tail  light,  and  allowing 
the  defendants'  train  to  proceed  on  the  same  line  of  rails  too  soon 
after  the  other  train  without  ^ving  any  warning  to  the  driver  o( 
the  defendants'  train.  It  was  ruled  that  the  defendants  were  lia- 
ble for  the  negligence  of  the  T.  Y.  Company ;  for  that  the  contract 
into  which  a  railway  company  enters  with,  a  passenger  on  giving 
him  a  ticket  between  two  places  is  the  same,  whether  the  journey 
be  entirely  over  their  own  line,  or  partly  over  the  line  of  another 
company,  and  whether  the  passage  over  the  other  line  be  under 
an  agreement  to  share  profits,  or  simply  under  running  powers : 
viz.,  that  due  care  shall  be  used  in  carrying  the  passenger  from 
one  end  of  the  journey  to  the  other,  so  far  as  is  within  the  com- 
pass of  railway  management.^ 

§  585.  Yet  a  contracting  line  is  not  liable  for  the  n^ligence 
of  other  lines  over  which  it  has  no  control,  even  though  the  in- 
jury sustained  be  to  its  own  passengers  on  its  own  road,  leased  in 
part  to  the  colliding  line.  In  a  case  in  the  exchequer  court  in  1873,* 
the  evidence  was  that  the  London  &  N.  W.  Co.  had  statutory 
authority  to  run  over,  in  consideration  of  toll,  a  portion  of  the 

Rh)inney  Ry.  Co.,  Law  Rep.  6  Q.  B.  well,  B.,  on  the  authority  of  Great 

366.  Western  Ry.  Co.  e.  Blake,  7  H.  &  N.' 

1  BoTitl,  C.  J.,  in  John  e.  Bacon,  9S7;  SI  L.J.  fEx.  346);  by  the  rest 

Law  Rep.  5  C.  P.  441-2.  of  the  court  both  on  principle  and  au- 

•  Thomas  o.  Rhj^ney  lUilws}'  Co.,  thority. 

Law  Bep.  6  Q.  B.  266.  *  Wright  c.  Uidland  R.  R.  8  Exch. 

*  So  held  by  WiUii,  J.,  and  Bram-    137, 
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defendants'  line.  The  signals,  at  the  point  of  junction,  were  un- 
der the  control  of  the  defendants.  In  consequence  of  negligence 
on  part  of  servants  of  the  London  &  N.  W.  Co.  a  collision  took 
place  between  a  train  of  the  latter  line,  and  a  train  of  the  defend- 
ants' line,  on  which  the  plaintiff  was  travelling.  The  plaintiff 
was  injured  in  this  collision.  It  was  held  that  he  had  no  claim 
against  the  defendants.  It  was  argued  that  a  railroad  company 
contracting  to  carry  passengers  from  point  to  point  are  bound  to 
see  that  other  persons  lawfully  using  their  line  use  reaaonable 
care.  This,  however,  was  denied  by  the  court.  "If  they  were 
to  contract,"  said  Bramwell,  B.,  "  that  everybody  should  use  care 
and  diligence,  their  duty  would  extend  to  strangers,"  and  an  aux- 
iliary road,  not  contracting  to  help  carry  the  particular  passenger 
complained  of,  is  in  this  respect  a  stranger.  "I  quite  agree," 
said  Cleesby,  B.,  "  that  a  contract  for  carriage  from  one  place  to 
another  extends  over  the  whole  journey,  whether  upon  the  line  of 
the  contracting  company  or  not ;  and  further,  that  it  is  the  carrier's 
duty  to  use  due  and  reasonable  care  during  the  whole  journey." 
.  .  .  .  "  But  it  is  unsound  to  argue  that  the  contract  is  that  the- 
railway  shall  be  in  a  reasonably  fit  state  so  far  aa  regards  the  acts- 
of  third  parties,  whoever  they  may  be,  who,  whether  negligently 
or  not,  cause  some  obstruction."  ^ 

1  The  distinction  betweeo  the  two  the  rails  themselTes  shallbe  in  a  aound 

cases  mentioDed  in  the  text  is  thus  and  efficient  state,  bo  for  as  due  care 

clearly  put  by  Cleesbj,  B.,  in  Wright  can  make  them  so;  and  if  they  wure 

V.  Midland  Ry.  Co.,  L.  R.  S  Excb.  144  :  worn  out  on  a  part  of  the  railway  not. 

"  I  also  think  that  we  may  discbarge  belonging  to  the  contracting  company, 
this  rule  without  in  any  way  coming  and  which  therefore  they  had  not  the 
into  conflict  with  any  of  the  decided  power  to  repair,  I  agree  that  the  de- 
cases,  cisions  would  establish  that  they  would 

"I  quite  agree  that  a  contract  for  be  liable  for  a  want  of  care  in  those 

carriage  from  one  place  to  another  ex-  rails  not  being  in  a  proper  state  if  any 

tends  over  the  whole  journey  whether  damage  was    sustained  thereby ;  and 

upon  the  line  of  the  contracting  com-  the  same  may  be  said  if  the  switches 

pany  or  not ;  and,  further,  that  it  is  or  anything  of  that  sort  were  defcc- 

the  carrier's  duty  to  use  due  and  rea-  lively  constructed,  and  it  were  made 

sonable  care  during  the  whole  journey,  out  that  in  the  course  of  a  journey 

And  I  think  that  due  and  reasonable  over  the  rails  an  accident  arose  from 

care  extends  to  everything  that  is  made  Iliat  defective  construction.    So,  again, 

use  of  by  the  contracting  party  during  as  regards  persons  employed  by  the 

the  course  of  that  journey.     For  in-  carrying  company  or  made  use  of  by 

stance,  as  regards  the  construction  of  a  them.    The  management  of  the   sta- 

railway,  it  embraces  a  conbw:t  that  tions,  for  example,  is  in  the  hands  of 
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VOL  LIMITATION  OF  UAMUTT  BT  COHTRACT. 
§  586.  Affreemerag  hy  which  the  carrier  i»  relieved  from  hit  lia- 
Ulity  a*  insurer  valid.  —  That  portion  of  a  carrier's  liability  which 
18  special  to  the  English  common  law,  and  which  consists  of  his 
liability  for  a  damage  not  produced  by  his  own  or  his  servants' 
certain  persons;  certainregalalioMare  Btate,  free  from  obatruction  u  far  u 
miide;  and  1  will  suppose  that  whilst  regards  the  management  »nd  care  of 
the  regulations  are  proper  and  suffi-  the  rwlway ;  but  it  is  unsound  to  w- 
cient  the  persona  intrusted  with  the  gae  (as  is  attempted  in  thU  case)  that 
duty  of  enforciog  then),  as  in  the  the  contract  is  that  tl»  railway  shall 
Rhymney  case,  fail  to  do  so,  and  an  be  in  a  reasonably  fit  state  bo  tar  as 
accident  occurs  in  consequence.  In  regards  the  acts  of  third  parties,  who- 
Buch  a  case  the  contracting  company,  ever  they  may  be,  who,  whether  negli- 
in  performing  their  contract,  make  use  gently  or  not,  cause  some  obatructJoQ. 
of  those  persons,  and  although  the  ar-  I  cannot  connect  with  the  management 
rangements  at  the  station  may  be  in  of  tke  railway  something  which  is  the 
other  hands,  still  the  carrying  company  direct  effect  not  of  defective  regula- 
would  be  responsible.  That  seems  to  tions  of  the  company,  not  of  any  act  to 
me  consistent  with  reason,  and  cei^  which  they  were  parties,  not  of  the 
tainly  is  consistent  with  the  authorities     neglect  of  any  person  whose  services 


that  have  been  referred  t 

sistent  with  Great  Western  Ry.  Co.  v. 

Blake,  7  H.  &  N.  987;  81  L.  J.  Ex. 


they  use,  bat  of  the  neglect  of  some 
persons  over  whom  they  have  qo  con- 
trol whatever,  and  of  whose  services 


SIS,  where  the  decision  is  put  upon  they  do  not  make  nse. 
the  footing  of  there  bemg  neglect  in  "  It  seemi  to  me  the  case  of  a  level 
allowing  that  t<i  be  upon  the  line  crossing  is  a  very  good  illustration. 
wUch  ought  not  to  be  there;  and  it  is  Fersons  have  a  right  to  cross  a  level 
also  consistent  with  Thomas  v.  Rbym-  crossing  with  a  carL  The  railway 
ney  Ry-  Co.,  Law  Rep.  5  Q.  B.  236 ;  company  contracts  to  carry  safely 
Law  Rep.  6  Q.  B.  26G.  In  the  latter  along  the  line,  and  the  level  cross- 
case  I  was  a  party  to  the  judgment  in  ing  is  upon  that  line.  Bat  do  they 
the  exchequer  chamber,  and  acqai-  contract  that  a  person  shall  not,  con- 
esced  in  it  upon  the  ground  referred  trary  to  their  regulations,  cross  at  the 
to  in  that  passage  which  occurs  in  the  time  the  trun  is  going  along  properly? 
Lord  Chief  Baron's  judgment  (at  p.  They  do  contract  that  the  line  shall  be 
374),  where  be  put  the  case  as  one  of  in  a  fit  and  proper  state,  so  far  as  it 
negligence  connected  with  the  man-  can  be  made  so  by  regulation ;  but  they 
agement  of  the  railway,  the  defect  do  not  say  it  shall  be  in  a  proper  state  if 
being  in  the  management  of  the  rail-  a  person  contrary  to  their  regulations 
way  during  the  journey  on  which  the  brings  a  cart  there.  That  seems  to  be 
accident  took  place.  That  is  the  effect  the  distinction  that  ought  to  be  drawn 
of  the  authorities,  which  I  shall  not  go  in  this  case.  Without,  therefore,  in 
into  any  further.  any  degree,  diasenUng  from  any  of 
"  Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  rail-  the  authorities  cited,  I  tluok  the  rule 
way  ought  to  be  in  a  reasonably  fit  should  be  dischai^ed." 
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Diligence,  he  may  be  relieved  from  by  special  agieement  with 
the  owner  of  the  goods.^ 

§  587.  Notice  brought  home  to  owner  ntffident.  • —  It  may  be 
stated  generally  that  while  the  carrier  cannot  by  general  notice 
restrict  liability,'  he  may  do  bo  by  notice  brought  home  to  and 
accepted  by  the  owner  or  bis  agent.  "  Assent  is  not  necessarily 
to  be  inferred,  from  the  mere  fact  that  knowledge  of  such  notice 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  or  consignee  of  goods  is  shown.  The 
evidence  must  go  further,  and  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
terms  on  which  the  carrier  propoaed  to  carry  the  goods  were 
adopted  as  the  contract  between  the  partie«,  according  to  which 
the  service  of  the  carrier  was  to  be  rendered."  * 

§  588.  As  to  baggage,  a  bare  notice  on  a  ticket  does  not  limit 
the  carrier's  liability;'  but  it  is  otherwise  when  the  notice  is 
brought  home  to  the  passenger  either  at  the  time  of  or  before  the 
purchase  of  the  ticket." 

>  McCftDD  c  B.  &.  0.  R.  R.  iO  Md.  ticuUn,  and  to  &  cert&ia  extent,  hj 
203;  Michigan  S.  R.  R.  v.  Heat«n,  37  express  contract  with  the  owner  or 
Ind.  448 ;  Adama  Ex.  Co.  v.  Pendrick,  Bhipper  of  the  goods.  Dorr  v.  N.  J. 
SSIad.  150;  N.  I.  S.  N.  Co.  v.  Kfer.  St«am  Nav.  Co.  11  N.  T.  4B5;  Mer- 
chants' Bk.  6  How.  D.  8.  344 ;  ToHi  cantile  Mut  Ins.  Co. ».  Caleb^  20  Ibid. 
Co.  V.  Cent.  R.  B.  3  Wall.  D.  S.  107;  173;  Bigsell  v.  N.  T.  Cent.  R.  B^o. 
Bankard  v.  Bait.  &  O.  B.  B.  84  Md.  25  Ibid.  442;  Parsons  t>.  Monteath,  13 
197  ;  Manhat  Oil  Co.  o.  R.  B.  04  N.  Barb.  353;  Moore  v.  Evans,  14  Ibid. 
Y.  197,  and  cases  hereafter  cited.  624  ;  Meyer  b,  Harnden's  Express  Co. 

>  Judson  D.  W.  R.  B.  Co.  e  Allen,  24  How.  290  ;  French  v.  Buffalo,  N. 
486;  Fillebrown  p.  G.  T.  R.  B.  66  T.  &  Erie  R.  R.  Co,  4  Keyes,  108. 
Me.  462  ;  Lomberger  v.  Westcott,  49  But  carriers  cannot  limit  their  liabil' 
Barb.  283.  ity  by  a  mere  notice,  even  though  the 

■  Bigelow,  C.  J.,  in  Buckland  v.  Ex-  notice  is  brought  to  the  knowledge  of 
press  Co.  97  Mass.  1 27 ;  approved  in  the  person  whose  property  thay  carry. 
FiUebrown  i..  G.  T.  R.  R.  55  Me.  468.  Blossom  r.  Dodd,  43  N.  Y.  264;  Dorr 
See  Bait  &  0.  R.  R.  d.  Brady,  32  Md.  d.  N.  J.  Steam  Nav.  Co.,  supra.  It 
333 ;  Adams  Ex.  v.  Stettaners,  61  lil.  must  be  by  express  contract.  Ques- 
184.  tions  have  sometimes  arisen  whether  a 

*  BawBon  o.  Pa.  R.  R.  48  N.  Y.  (3  receipt  given  by  the  carrier  for  th« 
Sick.)  212;  Blossom  n.  Dodd,  43  N.  goods,  containing  a  clause  limiting 
T.  264 ;  Wilson  c  Ches.  &  O.  B.  E.  and  restricting  his  liability,  operated 
21  GraU.  654.  A  a  contract  to  that  effect  between 

*  See  infra,  |  613.  the  carrier  and  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
In  Northrup  v.  Fargo,  63  Barb,    erty  carried  under  it,  as  in  the  case  of 

363,  Johnson,  J.,  says :...."  We  Blossom  n.  Dodd,  just  cited.  In  such 
nnderatand  the  rnle  to  be  now  settled,  cases  it  has  generally  if  not  uniformly 
that  a  common  carrier  may  limit  his  been  held,  that  whether  such  receipt 
comuioii  law  liability  in  certain  par-    was  to  be  regarded  as  a  contract,  de- 
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§  689.]                                    COMMON  CABRIEBS  :  [BOOK  H. 

§  589.  AgreementB  relieving  carrier  from  liahility  for  negli- 

pended  upon  the  question  whether  the  of  the  company.    The  action  is  against 

owner  of  the  goods,  taking  the  receipt,  the  corporation."  S,  C,  6  Lansing,  319. 

knew  its  contents  or  was  presumed  to  *<  In  R.  R.  v.  Richmond  Man.  Co.  16 

have  known  them.    If  he  knew,  or  is  Wall.  318,  it  was  ruled  that  although 

presumed  to  have  known,  from  the  nat-  a  common  carrier  may  limit  his  com- 

ure  of  the  transaction,  the  law  infers  mon  law  liability  by  special  contract 

his  assent,  and  makes  it  the  contract  assented  to  by  the  consignor  of  the 

between  the  parties.  Blossom  t?.  Dodd,  goods,    an    unsigned    general    notice 

supra printed  on  the  back  of  a  receipt  does 

"  This  we  regard  as  a  sound  and  sal-  not  amount  to  such  a  contract,  though 
utary  rule  of  construction.  The  law  the  receipt  with  such  notice  on  it 
seems  to  be  now  well  settled  in  this  may  have  been  taken  by  the  consignor 
state,  that  a  carrier  may,  by  express  without  dissent, 
contract,  exempt  himself  from  liability  *<  Whether  a  carrier,  when  charged 
for  a  loss  arising  even  from  the  care-  upon  his  common  law  responsibility, 
lessness  and  negligence  of  his  servants  can  discharge  himself  from  it  by  spe- 
or  agents.  But  in  all  such  cases,  cial  contract,  assented  to  by  the 
where  the  exemption  for  loss  from  owner,"  so  argues  Davis,  J.,  "is  not 
such  cause  is  expressly  provided  for  an  open  question  in  this  court  since 
in  th6  agreement,  it  has  been  uni-  the  cases  of  the  New  Jersey  Steam 
formly  held  that  such  contract  had  no  Navigation  Company  v.  The  Mer- 
application  to  losses  occasioned  by  the  chants'  Bank,  6  Howard,  344,  and 
fiUvud  or  gross  negligence  of  the  car-  York  Company  v.  Central  Railroad, 
rier,  or  his  servants  and  agents,  and  8  Wallace,  107.  In  both  these  cases 
that  the  stipulation  for  exemption  only  the  right  of  the  carrier  to  restrict 
applied  to  losses  arising  from  want  of  or  diminish  his  general  liability  by 
ordinary  care.  Guillaume  v.  Ham-  special  contract,  which  does  not  cover 
burgh  &  Am.  Packet  Co.  42  N.  Y.  212;  losses  by  negligence  or  misconduct, 
Wells  ».  The  Steam  Nav.  Co.  8  Ibid,  received  the  sanction  of  this  court. 
375;  Alexander  v,  Greene,  7  Hill,  544.  In  the  former  case,  the  effect  of  a  gen- 
But  here  there  is  no  such  stipulation,  eral  notice  by  the  carrier  seeking  to 
and  it  must  be  held  that  the  contract  extinguish  his  peculiar  liability  was 
does  not  relate  to  losses  arising  from  also  considered,  and  although  the  re- 
the  negligence  of  the  defendants  or  marks  of  the  judge  on  the  point  were 
their  agents.  The  same  rule  is  ap-  not  necessary  to  the  decision  of  the 
plicable  to  the  stipulation  in  respect  case,  they  furnish  a  correct  exposition 
to  presenting  their  claim  within  thirty  of  the  law  on  this  much  controverted 
days  from  the  accruing  of  the  cause  of  subject.  In  speaking  of  the  right  of  the 
action.  But  beside  this,  the  presenta-  carrier  to  restrict  his  obligation  by  a 
tion  of  the  claim  within  the  time  and  special  agreement,  the  judge  said :  *  It 
in  the  manner  there  specified  is  not  by  no  means  follows  that  this  can  be 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  right  of  done  by  an  act  of  his  own.  The  car- 
action,  and  as  a  limitation  it  is  not  rier  is  in  the  exercise  of  a  sort  of  pub- 
Bet  up  in  the  answer.  Place  v.  Union  lie  office,  from  which  he  should  not 
Express  Company,  2  Hill,  19.  be   permitted    to    exonerate    himself 

**  It  is  no  valid  objection  that  the  without  the  assent  of  the  parties  con- 
plaintiffs  are  corporators  or  members  cemed.     And  this  is  not  to  be  im* 
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gence  are  invalid,  —  Ah  a  general  principle,  accepted  as  such  by 

plied  or  inferred  from  a  general  notice  but  in  tlie  nature  of  the  ca«e  this 
to  the  public  limiting  hia  obligation,  equality  does  not  exist ;  and,  there- 
which  may  or  may  not  be  assented  fore,  every  intendment  should  be  made 
to.  He  is  bonnd  to  receive  and  carry  in  favor  of  the  shipper  ithen  he  takes 
all  the  goods  offered  tor  trsnsportatioD,  a  receipt  for  his  property,  with  re- 
subject  to  all  the  responsibilities  inci-  Btrictive  conditions  annexed,  and  says 
dent  to  his  employment,  and  is  liable  nothing,  that  he  intends  to  rely  upon 
to  an  action  in  case  of  refusal.  If  any  the  lair  for  ihe  security  of  hi!<  rights. 
implication  is  to  be  indulged  from  the  "  It  can  readily  be  seen,  if  the  car- 
delivery  of  the  goods  under  the  gen-  rier  can  reduce  his  liability  in  the 
eral  notice,  it  is  as  strong  that  the  vay  proposed,  he  can  transact  busi- 
owner  intended  to  insist  upon  his  ness  on  any  terms  he  chooses  to  pre- 
rigbts  and  the  duties  of  the  carrier,  as  scribe.  The  shipper,  as  a  general 
it  is  that  he  assented,  to  their  qualifi-  thing,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  contend 
cation.  The  burden  of  proof  hes  on  with  him  as  to  terms,  nor  t^  wait  the 
the  carrier,  and  nothing  short  of  an  result  of  an  action  at  law  in  case  of 
express  stipulation,  by  parol  or  in  refusal  to  carry  unconditionally.  In- 
writing,  should  be  permitted  to  dis-  deed,  such  an  action  is  seldom  re- 
charge him  from  duties  which  the  law  sorted  to,  on  account  of  the  inability 
has  annexed  to  his  employment.'  of  the  shipper  to  delay  sending  his 
"These  considerations  against  the  goods  forward.  The  law,  in  eonced- 
relaxation  of  the  common  law  respon-  ing  to  carriers  the  ability  to  obtain 
libility  by  public  adTertisements  ap-  any  reasonable  qualification  of  their 
ply  with  equal  force  to  notices  having  responsibility  by  express  contract,  has 
the  tame  object,  attached  to  receipts  gone  as  far  in  this  direction  as  public 
l^ven  by  carriers  on  taking  the  prop-  policy  will  allow.  To  relax  still  fur- 
erty  of  those  who  employ  them  into  ther  the  strict  rules  of  common  law 
their  possession  for  transportation,  applicable  to  them,  by  presuming  ac- 
Both  are  attempts  to  obtain,  by  indi-  quiescence  in  the  conditions  on  which 
pection,  exemption  from  burdens  im-  they  propose  to  carry  freight  when 
posed  in  the  interests  of  trade  upon  they  have  no  right  to  impose  them, 
this  particular  bnsiness.  It  is  not  would,  in  our  opinion,  work  great 
only  against  the  policy  of  the  law,  but  harm  to  the  business  community, 
a  serious  injury  to  commerce,  to  allow  "  The  weight  of  authority  is  againtt 
the  carrier  to  say  that  the  shipper  of  the  validity  of  the  kind  of  notices  we 
merchandise  assents  to  the  terms  pro-  have  been  considering.'  And  many 
posed  in  a  notice,  whether  it  bo  gen-  of  the  courts  that  have  upheld  them 
eral  to  the  public  or  special  to  a  par-  have  done  so  with  reluctance,  but  felt 
Uoular  person,  merely  because  be  does  themselves  bound  by  previous  deci- 
not  expressly  dissent  from  them.  If  sions.  Still  they  have  been  continued, 
the  parties  were  on  an  equality  in  and  this  persistence  has  provoked 
their  dealings  with  each  other,  there  legislation  in  Michigan,  where  this 
might  be  some  show  of  reason  for  contract  of  carriage  was  made,  and 
assuming  acquiescence  from  silence,  the  plaintiffs  in  error  have  their  ex- 

'  See  S  Pv»ni  on  CoDlrscts,  838,  not«  Kailwuya,  p.  S69 ;  McMillsn  v-  M.  S.  &  N. 

B,  Sth  edition;  uid  tha  Americui  aate  to  J.  R.  B.  Co-'16  Mictiigui,  p.  109,  and  fol- 

Coggi  V.  Bernard,  I  Smith's  Leading  Cues,  lewing.  503 
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oar  American  coorte  almost  vitbout  exception,  we  may  hold 
that  agreements  relieving  the  carrier  from  liability  for  negligence 
are  Toid.^ 

"  The  courts  of  New  York,"  says  Judge  Bradley,  in  an  opinion 
which  we  may  here  adopt,  on  account  not  merely  of  its  authorita- 

tivenese  but  of  the  fulness  and  accuracy  with  which  it  exhibits 
our  distinctive  American  jurisprudence  on  this  point,*  "  where 

istence.    B;  an  act  of  the  ]<«i>liitiire,  182;    Cleveland,  P.  &  A.  B.  B.  v. 

passed  after  the  bes  in  tUa  case  oc-  Curran,  19  Ohio  St.  1 ;  Kaovlton  >. 

cnrred,  it  is  declared    'that  ao  rail-  £rie    R.   R.   19   Ohio    St.   260;    HI. 

load   company  shall   be  permitted  U>  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Reed,  97  III  4M  ;  Biog- 

change  or  limit  its  common  law  lialul-  bam  v.  Rogers,  6  W.  &  S.  495 ;    GoU 

ity  as  a  common  carrier  hy  u>y  coo-  dej  v.  Penn.  B.  R.  3  Penn.  St.  24!; 

tractor  in  any  other  manner,  except  Cam.   &    A.    B.   R.  tr.  BauldaoS;  16 

by  a  vritten  contract,  none  of  which  Fenn.  St  67;  Pennt.  K.  B.  e.  Mc- 

■hall  be  printed,  which  shall  be  signed  Closkey,  33  Penn.  St.  636 ;  Powell  n. 

bj  the  owner  or  shipper  of  (he  goods  Penn.  R.  R.  32  Penn.  St.  414;  Pens. 

to  be  carried.' 1    It  U  fair  to  infer  that  R.  R.  v.  Botler,  57  PeoD.  St.  S35; 

thi«  kind  of  legislation  wiU  not  be  con-  Hayes    v.    Kennedy,   3   Grant,   SSI; 

fined  to  Michigan,  if  carriers  coDtinuo  S.  C.  41  Penn.  St.  378;  Lackawanna 

to  claim  exemptipn  from  common  law  B.  R  r.  Chenewortb,    5S   Fenn.   SU 

liability  through  the  medium  of  notices  3S3;  Wolf  v.   West.  U.   Tel.  Co.  62 

like  the  one  presented  in  defence  of  Fenn.  St.  83 ;  Lane.  Co.  Nat.  Bk.  v. 

this  Buiu"  Smith,    62    Fenn.    St.  47 ;    EiD[Hre 

>  New  Jer.  St.  Nav.  Co.  o.  Mercb.  Trans.  Co.  v.  Oil  Co.  63  Penn.  St.  14; 

Bk.  6  Howard,  344  ;  Express  Co.  o.  Cotton  v.  C.  &  P.  B.  B.  67   Fenn.  St. 

Eonntze,  8  Wallace,  343;  York  Co.  211;  Del  &  Cbes.  Sl  T.  C.  v.  Stain, 

V.  Cent.  R.  R.  3  Wall.  107;  Sager  e.  69  Fenn.  St.  36  ;  Am.  Exp.  v.  Second 

P.  1.  &  P.  £.  R.  3t  Me.  328 ;  Hall  Nat  Bk.  69  Fenn.  St  394;  Smith  v. 

V.  Cheney,  36  N.  H.  26;  Farm,  b  N.  C.  R.  R.  64  N.  C.  235 ;  Orndorff 

Uec.  Bk.   V.   Champ.  Trans.  Co.  23  p.  Adams  Ex.  Co.  3  Bush,  194 ;  Bul- 

Vt  305;  Mann  c.  Birchard,  40  Vt  way  Co.  t>.  Caldwell,  8  Kans.  344; 

326;  Indianapolis,  F.  &  C.  R.  B.  v.  Kans.    Pac.    R.  R.  v.    Reynolds,  8 

Allen,  31  Ind.  394;  Mich.  S.  R.  R.  b.  Eans.  641;  Newman  v.  Snioker,  3S 

HeatOD,  37  Ind.  448 ;  School  Dist.  v.  La.  An.  383.     Condioi  e.  B.  R.  54  N. 

B.,  H.  &  E.  R.  R  102  Mass.  552.   See  Y.  500 ;  Adams  Ex.  Co.  v.  Stettanen, 

FraU  ■>.  Ogdeng.  &  L.  C.  R.   B.   102  61  HI.  184  ;'  Com.  v.  B.  R.  108  Mam. 

Mass.  557;  Great  West  R  R.n.  Haw-  7;  Jacobus  v.  R.  R,  Alb.  L.  J.  Ang.  S, 

kins,  IB  Mich.  437  ;  CUrk  c.  Fastoa,  1874;  Cent  L.  J.  July  SO,  1874. 

31  Wend.  153;  Smith  v.  N.  Y.  Gent.  *  R.  B.  v.   Lockwood,    17    Wall 

R.  B.  39  Barb.  133  ;  34  N.  Y.  181 ;  357,  deciding  that  an  agreement  by 

fiissel  D.  N.  Y.  Cent  R.  R.  35  N.  Y.  which  a  drover  with  a  drover's  pass 

443  ;  Keeney  v.  Grand  J.  B.  R.  47  was  to  travel  at  his  own  risk,  did  not 

N.  Y.  535;  S.  C.  59  Barb.  104 ;  Gra-  relieve  the  road  fzaa  lialuUty  for  neg- 

ham  D.  Davis,  4  Oiiio,  N.  S.  362  ;  ligence  causing  hurt  to  himself. 
Hagnin  v.  Dinsmore,  85  N.  Y.  Super. 

1  StatatM  of  Uichigu,  CompiUtion  of  18T1,  p.  TBS,  f  3886. 
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Haa  case  arose,  for  a  long  time  resierted  the  attempts  of  c 
carriers  to  limit  their  common  lav  liability,  except  for  the  pm:- 
pose  of  procuring  a  disclosure  of  the  character  and  value  of  arti- 
cles liable  to  extra  hazard  and  risk.  This  they  were  allowed  to 
enforce  by  means  of  a  notice  of  non-liability  if  the  diflcIoBore 
was  not  made.  Bat  such  annoanoementa  as  '  All  ba^;age  at  the 
risk  of  the  owner,'  and  such  exoeptiona  in  bills  of  lading  as  *  This 
company  will  not  be  reepniaible  for  injuries  by  fire,  nor  for  goods 
lost,  stolen,  or  damaged,'  were  held  to  be  auarailing  imd  void,  as 
being  against  the  policy  of  the  law.^ 

"  But  since  the  decision  in  the  case  of  tiie  Kew  Jersey  Steam 
Karigation  Company  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  by  this  court,  in  Jan- 
uary term,  1848  (6  How.  344),  it  has  been  uniformly  held,  as 
well  in  the  courts  of  New  York  as  in  the  federal  courts,  that  a 
common  carrier  may,  by  special  conbnct,  limit  his  common  law 
liability,  although  C4»uiderable  diversily  of  opinion  has  existed  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  euob  lUnitation  is  admissible. 

"  The  case  of  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  v. 
Merchants'  Bank,  above  adverted  to,  grew  out  of  tiie  burning  of 
the  steamer  Lexington.  Certain  money  belon^ng  to  the  bank 
had  been  intiusted  to  Hamden's  Express,  to  be  carried  to  Boston, 
and  was  on  board  the  steamer  when  she  was  destroyed.  By 
agreement  between  the  steamboat  company  and  Harnden,  the 
crate  of  the  latter  and  its  contents  were  to  be  at  his  sole  risk. 
Tba  court  held  this  a^^eement  valid,  so  far  as  to  exonerate  tiie 
steamboat  company  from  the  responsibility  imposed  by  law ;  bat 
not  to  excuse  them  for  misconduct  or  negligence,  which  the  court 
said  it  would  not  presume  that  the  parties  intended  to  include, 
although  the  terms  of  the  contract  were  brood  enough  for  that 
purpose ;  and  that  inasmuch  as  tiie  company  had  undertaken  to 
carry  the  goods  from  one  place  to  another,  they  were  deemed  to 
have  incurred  the  same  d^ree  of  responsibility  as  that  which  at- 
taches to  a  private  person  engaged  casually  in  the  like  occupation, 
aind  were,  therefore,  bound  to  use  (adinary  care  in  the  custody  of 
the  goods,'  and  in  their  delivery,  and  to  provide  proper  vehicles 
and  means  of  conveyance  for  their  transportation ;  and  as  the  court 
was  of  opinion  that  the  steamboat  company  lifid  been  guilty  of  neg- 
ligence in  tiiese  particulars,  as  well  as  in  the  management  of  the 
steamer  daring  tiie  fire,  they  held  them  responrible  for  the  loss." 
t  Cole  V.  Goodwin,  19  Wend.  167 ;  Gmii  v.  Hill,  8  Hill,  6a«. 
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.  .  .  .  "  The  next  cases  of  importance  that  arose  in  the  New 
York  courts  were  those  of  drovers'  pastel,  in  which  the  passenger 
took  0,11  responsibility  of  injury  to  himself  and  stock.  The  first 
was  that  of  Smith  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  29  Barb.  132,  decided 
in  March,  1859.  The  contract  was  precisely  the  same  as  that  in 
the  present  case.  The  damage  arose  from  a  flattened  wheel  in 
the  car  which  caused  it  to  jump  the  track.  The  supreme  court, 
by  H<^eboom,  J.,  held  that  the  railroad  company  was  liable  for 
any  injury  happening  to  the  passenger,  not  only  by  the  groes 
negligence  of  the  company's  servants,  but  by  ordinary  negligence 
on  their  part.  *  For  my  part,'  says  the  judge,  '  I  think  not  only 
groes  ni^ligence  is  not  protected  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  bat 
what  is  termed  ordinary  negligence,  or  the  withholding  of  ordi- 
nary care,  is  not  so  protected.  I  think,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tract, the  carrier  is  r^ponsible  for  what,  independent  of  any 
peculiar  responsibility  attached  to  his  calling  or  employment, 
would  be  regarded  as  fault  or  misconduct  on  his  part.'  The 
jndge  added,  that  he  thought  the  carrier  might,  by  positive  stip- 
ulation, relieve  himself  to  a  limited  degree  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  negligence  or  that  of  his  servants.  But  to  ac- 
complish that  object,  the  contract  must  be  clear  and  specific  in 
its  terms,  and  plainly  covering  such  a  case.  Of  course,  this  re- 
mark was  extrajudicial.  The  judgment  itself  was  affirmed  by 
the  court  of  appeals,  in  1862,  by  a  vote  of  five  judges  to  three. 
24  N.  Y.  222.  Judge  Wright  strenuously  contended  that  it  is 
gainst  public  policy  for  a  carrier  of  passengers,  where  human 
.life  is  at  stake,  to  stipulate  for  immunity  for  any  want  of  care. 
*  Contracts  in  restraint  of  trade  are  void,'  he  says,  '  because  they 
interfere  vrith  the  welfare  and  convenience  of  tiie  state ;  yet  the 
state  has  a  deep  interest  in  protecting  the  lives  of  its  citizens.' 
He  ai^ed  that  it  was  a  question  affecting  the  public,  and  not 
alone  the  party  who  is  carried.  Judge  Sutherland  agreed  in 
substance  vrith  Judge  Wright.  Two  other  judges  held  that  if 
the  party  injured  had  been  a  gratuitous  passenger,  the  company 
would  have  been  dischai^ed,  but  in  their  view  he  was  not  a 
gratuitous  passenger.  One  judge  was  for  affirmance,  on  the 
ground  that  tiie  negligence  was  that  of  the  company  itself. 
The  remaining  three  judges  held  the  contract  valid  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  exonerating  the  company,  notwithstanding  the 
giossest  neglect  on  the  part  of  its  servants. 
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"  In  that  case,  as  in  the  one  before  as,  the  contract  was  gen- 
eral in  its  terniB,  and  did  not  specify  negligence  of  s^nts  as  a 
risk  assumed  by  the  passenger,  though  by  its  generality  it  in- 
eluded  alt  risks. 

"  The  next  case  (Biasell  v.  The  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  29  Barb. 
602),  first  decided  in  September,  1859,  differed  from  the  pre- 
ceding in  that  the  ticket  expressly  stipulated  that  the  railroad 
company  should  not  be  liable  under  any  circamBtances, '  whether 
of  negligence  by  their  agents  or  otherwise,'  for  injury  to  the 
person  or  stock  of  the  passenger.  The  .latter  was  killed  by 
the  express  train  running  into  the  stock  train,  and  the  jury 
f  ooud  that  his  death  was  caused .  by  the  gross  negligence  of 
the  agents  and  servants  of  the  defendants.  The  supreme  court 
held  that  gross  negligence  (whether  of  servants  or  principals) 
cannot  be  excused  by  contract  in  reference  to  the  carriage  of 
passengers  for  hire,  and  that  such  a  contract  is  against  the  policy 
of  the  law,  and  void.  In  December,  1862,  this  judgment  was 
reversed  by  the  court  of  appeals,  four  judges  against  three.  25 
N.  Y.  Rep.  442.  Judge  Smith,  who  concurred  in  the  judgment 
below,  having  in  the  mean  time  changed  his  views  as  to  the 
materiality  of  the  fact  that  the  negligence  stipulated  against  was 
that  of  the  servants  of  the  company,  and  not  of  the  company  itself. 
The  majority  now  held  that  the  ticket  was  a  free  ticket,  as  it 
purported  to  be,  and,  therefore,  that  the  case  was  governed  hy 
Wells  V.  The  Central  Rtulroad  Co. ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  the 
contract  was  founded  on  a  valid  coDsideration,  and  the  passenger 
was  bound  to  it,  even  to  the  assumption  of  the  risk  arising  from 
the  gross  negligence  of  the  company's  servants.  Elaborate  opin- 
ions were  read  by  Justice  Selden  in  favor,  and  by  Justice  Denio 
against,  the  conclusions  reached  hy  the  court.  The  former  con- 
sidered that  no  rule  of  public  policy  forbids  such  contracts,  be- 
cause the  public  is  amply  protected  by  the  right  of  every  one  to 
decline  any  special  contract,  on  paying  the  regular  fare  prescribed 
by  law,  —  that  is  the  highest  amount  which  the  law  allows  the 
company  to  charge.  In  other  words,  unless  a  man  chooses  to  pay 
the  highest  amount  which  the  company  by  its  charter  ts  author- 
ized to  charge,  he  must  submit  to  their  terms,  however  onerous. 
Justice  Denio,  with  much  force  of  ailment,  combated  this 
Tiew,  and  insisted  upon  the  impolicy  and  immorahty  of  contracts 
stipulating  immunity  for  n^Iigence,  either  of  servants  or  printu- 
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pals,  wbere  the  lives  and  safety  of  passengers  are  concerned. 
The  late  case  of  Poucher  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  E.  R.  Co.  49  N.  Y.  263, 
is  in  all  eBsential  respects  a  "innila-r  case  to  this,  and  a  aimilm- 
result  was  reached."  ^ 

"  These  are  the  aDtborities  which  we  are  asked  to  follow. 
Cases  may  also  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  state  courts,  which, 
by  dicta  or  decision,  either  favor  or  follow  more  or  less  closelj 
the  dedsions  in  New  York.  A  reference  to  the  piini^pal  of  ttteee 
is  all  that  is  necessary  here :  Ashmore  v.  Peno.  R.  R.  Co.  4  Dutch. 
180 ;  Kinney  v.  Cent.  R.  Co.  3  Vroom,  407 ;  Hale  v.  N.  J.  St. 
Kav.  Co.  15  Conn.  539;  Peck  ».  Weeks,  34  Conn.  145 ;  Law- 
rence V.  N.  ¥.  R.  Co.  36  Conn.  63 ;  Kimball  v.  Rutland  R.  Co. 
26  Vt.  247 ;  Mann  v.  Birchaid,  40  Vt.  332  ;  Adams  Exp.  Co.  «. 
Haynes,  42  111.  89 ;  Ibid.  458 ;  111.  Cent  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Adams  Exp. 
Co.  Ibid.  474  ;  Hawkins  i>.  Great  West.  R.  Co.  17  Mich.  57  ;  S. 
0.  18  Mich.  427 ;  B&lt.  &  O.  K.  Co.  v.  Brady,  32  Md.  333 ;  25 
Md.  828 ;  Levering  v.  Union  Transportation  Co.  42  Mo.  88. 

"  A  review  of  die  cases  decided  by  the  courts  of  New  York 
shows  that  though  they  have  carried  the  power  of  the  common 
carrier  to  make  special  contracts  to  the  extent  of  enabling  him 
to  exonerate  himself  from  tlie  effects  of  even  gross  negligence, 
yet  that  tlus  effect  has  never  been  given  to  a  contract  general  in 
its  terms.  So  that  if  we  only  felt  bound  by  those  precedents,  we 
could,  perhaps,  find  no  authority  for  reversing  the  judgment  in 
this  case.  Bat  on  a  question  <^  general  commercial  law,  the 
federal  courts  administering  justice  in  New  York  have  equal  and 
coordinate  jurisdictloD  with  the  courts  of  that  State.  And  in 
deciding  a  case  which  involves  a  question  of  such  importance  to 
the  whole  country,  a  question  on  which  the  courts  of  New  Ycark 
have  expressed  such  diverse  views,  and  have  so  recently  and 
with  audi  slight  preponderanoy  of  judicial  suffrage,  come  to  tiie 

*  [In  thii  cue  the  evidence  wai  that  otherwiBe."      After  the  aheep    were 

the  defendant  received  of'  plaintiff  at  loaded,  plaintiff,  wlio  wu  intending  to 

Newark  a  car  load  of  iheep,  to  be  accompany  them,  and  had  a  drover's 

tnuiported  to  Albany,  noder  a  con-  pass,  in  patsing  by  the  tender  to  the 

tract  which  contained  a  clame    by  engine  wu  injuied  by  a  stick  of  wood 

which  plaintiff  agreed  to  go  or  send  negligently  thrown  therefrom.     Itwu 

gome  one  with  the  sheep, "  who  should  held  bj  the  court  of  appeals  that,  un- 

take  all  the  risks  of  personal  injury  der  the  contract,  defendant  was  ex- 

from  irttaterer  cause,  whether  of  neg-  empted  from  liability.] 
Ugence  of  defendants,  its  agents,  or 
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conclusion  tihat  they  have,  we  should  not  feel  satisfied  without 
being  able  to  plac«  our  decision  upon  grounds  satisfactory  to  onr- 
selves,  and  resting  upon  what  we  consider  sound  principles  of 
law. 

*'  Id  passing,  however,  it  is  apposite  to  call  attention  to  Ibe  tes- 
timony  of  an  authoritative  witness  as  to  the  operation  and  effect 
of  the  recent  decisions  referred  to.  *  The  fruits  of  this  rule,' 
says  Justice  Davis,  'axe  already  being  gathered  in  increasing 
accidents,  through  the  decreasing  care  and  vi^lance  on  the  part 
of  these  corporations ;  and  they  will  continue  to  be  reaped  until 
a  just  sense  of  public  policy  shall  lead  to  legislative  restriction 
upon  the  power  to  make  this  hind  of  contracts.'  Stinson  tf.  N. 
Y.  Central  R.  Co.  82  N.  Y.  Rep.  837.  ' 

*'  We  now  proceed  to  notice  some  cases  decided  in  other  states, 
in  which  a  different  view  of  the  subject  is  taken. 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  it  is  settled  by  a  long  course  of  decisions, 
that  a  common  carrier  cannot,  by  notice  or  special  contract, 
limit  his  liability  so  as  to  exonerate  him  from  responsibility  for 
his  own  negligence  or  misfeasance,  or  that  of  his  servants  and 
agents.  Laing  v.  Colder,  8  Barr,  479 ;  Camden  &  Amboy  R. 
Co.  V.  Baldauf,  16  Penn.  67  ;  Goldey  tt.  Pennsylvania  R.  Co.  30 
Penn.  242  ;  Powell  v.  Penn.  R.  Co.  32  Penn.  414 ;  Penn.  R.  Co. 
V.  Henderson,  51  Penn,  315  ;  Famham  ti.  Camden  &  Amboy  R. 
Co.  55  Penn.  53 ;  Express  Co.  v.  Sands,  Ibid.  140 ;  Empire 
Trans.  Co.  v.  Wamsutta  Oil  Co.  63  Penn.  14.  '  The  doctrine 
is  firmly  settled,'  says  Chief  Justice  Thompson,  in  Famham  v. 
C.  &  A.  R.  Co.  '  that  a  common  carrier  cannot  limit  his  Uability 
so  as  to  cover  his  own  or  his  servants'  n^ligence.'  55  Penn. 
62.  This  liability  is  affirmed  both  when  the  exemption  stipu- 
lated for  is  general,  covering  all  risks,  and  where  it  specifically 
includes  damages  arising  from  the  negligence  of  the  carrier  or 
his  servants.  In  Penn.  R.  Co.  v.  Henderson,  a  drover's  pass 
stipulated  for  immunity  of  the  company  in  case  of  injury  from 
negligence  of  its  agents,  or  otherwise.  The  court.  Judge  Reed 
delivering  the  opinion,  after  a  careful  review  of  the  Pennsylvania 
decisions,  says :  *  This  indorsement  relieves  the  company  from 
all  liability  for  any  cause  whatever,  lor  any  loss  or  injury  to  the 
person  or  property,  however  it  may  be  occasioned ;  and  our  doc- 
trine, settled  by  the  above  decisions,  made  upon  grave  dehber- 
ation,  declares  that  such  a  release  is  no  excuse  for  negligence.' 
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"  The  Ohio  cases  are  rerj  decided  on  this  subject,  and  reject  all 
attempts  of  the  carrier  to  excuse  his  own  uegligeace  or  that  of 
his  servants.  Jones  v.  Voorhees,  10  Ohio,  145 ;  Davidson  v. 
Graham,  2  Ohio  St.  R.  131 ;  Graham  v.  Davis,  4  Ohio  St.  362 ; 
■Wilson  V.  Hamilton,  Ibid.  722 ;  Welsh  v.  Pittsbm^,  Ft.  W.  & 
Chicago  R.  10  Ibid.  75 ;  Cleveland  R.  v.  Curran,  19  Ibid.  1 ; 
Cincinnati,  &a.  R.  v.  Pontius,  Ibid.  221 ;  Enowlton  v.  Erie  R, 
Ibid.  2G0.  In  Davidson  v.  Graham,  the  court,  after  conceding 
the  right  of  the  carrier  to  make  special  contracts  to  a  certiun 
.  extent,  says :  '  He  cannot,  however,  protect  himself  from  losses 
occasioned  by  his  own  fault.  He  exercises  a  public  employment, 
and  diligence  and  good  faith  in  the  dischai^  of  his  duties  are 

essential  to  the  public  interests And  public  policy  forbids 

that  be  should  be  relieved  by  special  agreement  from  that  degree 
of  diligence  and  fidelity  which  the  law  has  exacted  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  daties.'  In  Welsh  v.  P.,  Ft.  W.  &  Chicago  R. 
the  court  says :  '  In  this  state,  at  least,  railroad  companies  are 
rapidly  becoming  almost  the  exclusive  carriers  both  of  passengers 
and  goods.  In  consequence  of  the  public  character  and  agency 
which  they  have  voluntarily  assumed,  the  most  important  powers 
and  privileges  have  been  granted  to  them  by  the  state.'  From 
these  facts  the  court  reasons  that  it  is  specially  important  that 
railroad  companies  should  be  held  to  the  exercise  of  due  dili- 
gence at  least.  And  as  to  the  distinction  taken  by  some,  that 
negligence  of  servants  may  be  stipulated  for,  the  court  perti- 
nently says:  '  This  doctrine,  when  applied  to  a  corporation  which 
can  only  act  through  its  agents  and  servants,  would  secure  com- 
plete immunity  for  the  neglect  of  every  duty.'  Pp.  75,  76. 
And  in  relation  to  a  drover's  pass,  substantially  the  same  as  that 
in  the  present  case,  the  same  court,  in  Cleveland,  &c.  R.  v.  Cur- 
ran, 19  Ohio  St.  1,  held :  1.  That  the  holder  was  not  a  gratui- 
tous passenger.  2.  That  the  contract  constituted  no  defence 
against  the  negligence  of  the  company's  servants,  being  ag^nst 
the  policy  of  the  law,  and  void.  The  court  refers  to  the  cases  of . 
Bissell  V.  The  New  York  Central  R.  25  N.  Y.  442  ;  and  of  Penn. 
R,  V.  HendetBon,  51  Penn,  St.  R.  315 ;  and  expresses  its  con- 
currence in  the  Pennsylvania  decision.  Pp.  13,  14.  This  was 
in  December  term,  1869. 

"  The  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  decisions  differ  mainly  in  this, 
that  the  former  ^ve  to  a  special  contract  (when  the  same  is  ad- 
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missible)  the  effect  of  conTerting  the  common  carrier  into  a 
special  bailee  for  hire,  whose  dutieB  are  goverDed  by  his  contract, 
and  against  whom,  if  negligence  is  charged,  it  most  be  proyed 
by  the  party  injured  ;  whilst  the  latter  hold  that  the  character 
of  the  carrier  is  not  changed  by  the  contract,  but  that  he  is  a 
common  carrier  still,  with  enlarged  exemptions  from  responsi- 
bility, within  which  the  harden  of  proof  is  on  him  to  show  that 
an  injury  occurs.  The  effect  of  this  difference  is  to  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  from  one  party  to  the  other.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  adjudicate  that  point  in  this  case,  as  the  judge  on  the  trial  . 
chained  the  jury,  as  requested  by  the  defendants,  that  the  bur- 
den of  proof  was  on  the  plaintiff. 

"  In  Maine,  whilst  it  is  held  that  a  common  carrier  may,  by 
special  contract,  be  exempted  from  leeponsibility  for  loss  oc- 
casioned by  natural  causes,  such  as  the  weather,  fire,  heat,  frost, 
Ac.  (Fillebrowu  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  Co.  55  Maine,  462)  ;  yet  in 
a  case  where  it  was  stipulated  that  a  railroad  company  should 
be  exonerated  from  all  damages  that  might  happen  to  any  horses 
or  cattle  that  might  be  sent  over  the  road,  and  that  the  owners 
should  take  the  risk  of  all  such  damages,  the  court  held  that  the 
company  were  not  thereby  excused  from  the  consequences  of  their 
n^ligenee,  and  that  the  distinction  between  negUgence  and  gross 
n^hgence  in  such  a  case  is  not  tenable.  *  The  very  great  dan- 
ger,' says  the  court,  '  to  be  antidpated  by  permitting  them ' 
(common  carriers)  '  to  enter  into  contracts  to  be  exempt  from 
losses  occasioned  by  misconduct  or  negligence,  can  scarcely  be 
over-estimated.  It  would  remove  the  principal  safeguard  for  the 
preservation  of  life  and  property  in  such  conveyances.'  Sf^er 
V.  Portsmouth,  31  Maine,  228,  238. 

"  To  the  same  purport  it  was  held  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  late 
case  of  School  District  v.  Boston,  &c.  Itailroad  Co.  102  Mass. 
652,  where  the  defendant  set  up  a  spetnal  contract  that  certain 
iron  castings  were  taken  at  the  owner's  risk  of  fracture  or  injury 
'  during  the  course  of  transportation,  loading,  and  unloading,  and 
the  court  say :  *  The  special  contract  here  set  up  is  not  alleged, 
and  could  not  by  law  be  permitted  to  exempt  the  defendants 
from  liability  for  injuries  by  their  own  negligence.' 

"  To  the  same  purport,  likewise,  are  many  other  decisions  of 
the  state  courts,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  cases,  some 
of  which  are  argued  with  great  force  and  are  worthy  of  attentive 
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perusal,  but,  for  want  of  room,  can  only  be  referred  to  here. 
Indianapolis  R.  v.  Allen,  81  Ind.  894 ;  Mich.  South.  R.  v.  Heaton, 
81  Ind.  897,  note;  Flinn  v.  Phil.,  Wilm.  A  Bait.  R.  1  Houa- 
ton'fl  Del.  R.  472 ;  OmdorfE  v.  Adams  Exp.  Co.  8  Buah  (Ky.), 
R.  194  ;  Swindler  v.  HUUard  &  Brooks,  2  Rich.  (So.  Car.)  286 ; 
Berry  v.  Cooper,  28  Ga.  548 ;  Steele  v.  Townsend,  37  Ala.  247 ; 
Southern  Express  Co.  v.  Crook,  44  Ala.  468 ;  Whitesides  v. 
Thnrlkill,  12  Sm.  &  Mar.  599  ;  Southern  Express  Co.  v.  Moon, 
89  Miss.  822 ;  N.  O.  Mntual  Ins.  Co.  v.  Rfulroad  Co.  20  La. 
Ann.  302. 

"  It  remains  to  see  what  has  been  held  by  this  conrt  on  the 
subject  now  under  consideration. 

"  We  have  already  referred  to  the  leading  case  of  the  N.  J.  - 
Steam  Nav.  Co.  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  6  How.  888.  On  the  pre- 
cise  point  now  under  consideration,  Justice  Nelson  etdd :  '  If  it 
is  competent  at  all  for  the  carrier  to  stipulate  for  the  grOBs  neg- 
ligence of  himself  and  his  servants  or  agents,  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  goods,  it  should  be  required  to  be  done  at  least  in  terms 
that  would  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  parties.' 

"  As  to  the  carriers  of  passengers,  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  in  the  case 
of  Philadelphia  &  Reading  R.  v.  Derby,  14  How.  486,  delivei'ing 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  s^d :  *  When  carriers  undertake  to 
convey  persons  by  the  powerful  but  dangerous  agency  of  steam, 
public  policy  and  safety  require  that  they  be  held  to  the  greatest 
possible  care  and  diligence.  And  whether  the  consideration  for 
such  a  transportation  be  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  the  personal 
safety  of  the  passengers  should  not  be  left  to  the  sport  of  chance, 
or  the  negligence  of  careless  agents.  Any  negligence  in  such 
oases  may  well  deserve  the  epithet  of  "  gross."  '  I'bat  was  the  case 
of  a  free  passenger,  a  stockholder  of  the  company,  taken  over  the 
road  by  the  president  to  examine  its  condition ;  and  it  was  con- 
tended in  argument,  that  as  to  him,  nothing  but '  gross  negligence ' 
would  make  the  company  liable.  In  the  subsequent  case  of  the 
Steamboat  New  World  v.  King,  16  How.  469,  which  was  also  tiie  ' 
case  of  a  free  passenger  carried  on  a  steamboat,  and  injured  by 
the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  Curtis,  Justice,  delivering  the  judg- 
ment, quoted  the  above  proposition  of  Justice  Grier,  and  said : 
'  We  desire  to  be  understood  to  reaffirm  that  doctrine,  as  resting 
not  only  on  public  policy,  but  on  sound  principles  of  law.' 

"  In  York  Company  v.  Central  Railroad,  8  Wall.  118,  the  court, 
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after  conceding  that  the  responaibility  imposed  on  the  carrier  of 
goods  hy  the  common  law  may  be  restricted  and  quali&ed  by  ex- 
press stipulation,  adds :  '  When  such  stipulation  is  made,  and  it 
does  not  cover  losses  from  negligence  or  misconduct,  we  can  per- 
ceive  no  juat  reason  for  refusing  its  recognition  and  enforcement..' 
In  the  case  of  Walker  v.  The  Transportation  Company,  decided 
at  the  same  term  (3  Wall.  150),  it  is  true,  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  lakes  was  held  not  to  be  responsible  for 
the  negligence  tA  the  officers  and  agents  having  charge  of  the 
vessel ;  but  that  was  under  the  act  of  1851,  which  the  court  held 
to  apply  to  our  great  lakes  as  weU  as  to  the  sea.  And  in  Express 
Co.  V.  Kountse  Brothers,  8  Wall.  342,  where  the  carriers  were 
sued  for  the  loss  of  gold-dust  delivered  to  them  on  a  bill  of  lading 
excluding  Uability  for  any  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  act  of  God, 
enemies  of  the  government,  or  dangers  incidental  to  a  time  of  war, 
they  were  held  liable  for  a  robbery  by  a  predatory  band  of  armed 
men  (one  of  the  excepted  risks),  because  they  negligently  and 
needlessly  took  a  route  which  was  exposed  to  such  incursions. 
The  judge  at  the  trial  charged  the  jury,  that  although  the  con- 
tract  was  legally  sufficient  to  restrict  the  hability  of  the  defend- 
ants as  commoa  carriers,  yet  if  they  were  guilty  of  actual  negli- 
gence, they  were  responsible ;  and  that  they  were  chargeable  with 
negligence  unless  they  exercised  the  care  and  prudence  of  a  pru- 
dent man  in  his  own  affairs.  This  was  held  by  this  court  to  be  a 
correct  statement  of  the  law. 

"  The  carrier  and  his  customer  do  not  stand  on  a  footing  of  equal- 
ity. The  latter  is  only  one  individual  of  a  million.  He  cannot 
afford  to  higgle  or  stand  out  and  seek  redress  in  the  courts.  His 
business  will  not  admit  such  a  course.  He  prefers,  rather,  to  ac- 
cept any  bill  of  lading,  or  sign  any  paper  the  carrier  presents; 
often,  indeed,  without  knowing  what  the  one  or  the  other  con- 
tains. In  most  cases  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  do  this  or  aban- 
don his  business.  In  the  present  case,  for  example,  the  freight 
■  agent  of  the  company  testified  that  though  they  made  forty  or  fifty 
contracts  every  week  like  that  under  consideration,  and  had  car- 
ried on  the  business  for  years,  no  other  arrangement  than  this  was 
ever  made  with  any  drovet.  And  this  reason  is  obvious  enough 
—  if  they  did  not  accept  this,  they  must  pay  tariff  rates.  These 
rates  were  seventy  cents  a  hundred  pounds  for  carrying  from  Buf- 
falo to  Albany,  and  each  honied  animal  was  rated  at  2,000  pounds, 
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makitig  a  chai^  of  914  for  every  animal  carried,  instead  of  the 
usual  chai^  of  (TO  for  a  car  load  ;  being  a  difiereuce  of  three 
to  one.  Of  course  do  drover  could  afford  to  pay  such  tariff  rates. 
This  fact  is  adverted  to  for  the  purpose  of  illoBtratiug  how  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  railroad  compaciee  parties  are ;  and 
how  necessary  it  is  to  stand  firmly  by  those  principles  of  law  by 
which  the  public  interests  are  protected. 

"  If  the  customer  had  any  real  freedom  of  choice,  if  he  had  a 
reasonable  and  practicable  alternative,  and  if  the  employment  of 
the  carrier  were  not  a  public  one,  chai^ng  him  with  the  duty  of 
accommodating  the  public  in  the  line  of  hia  employment ;  then, 
if  the  customer  chose  to  assume  the  risk  of  n^ligeuce,  it  could 
with  more  reason  be  said  to  be  his  private  affair,  and  no  concern  - 
of  the  public.  But  the  ccmdition  of  things  is  entirely  different, 
and  especially  so  under  the  modified  arrangements  which  the  car- 
rying trade  has  assumed.  The  business  is  mostly  concentrated  in 
a  few  powerful  corporations,  whose  position  in  the  body  poli- 
tic enables  them  to  control  it.  They  do,  in  fact,  control  it,  and 
impose  such  conditioDs  upon  travel  and  transportation  as  they 
see  fit,  which  the  public  is  compelled  to  accept.  These  circum- 
stances furnish  an  additional  argument,  if  any  were  needed,  to 
show  that  the  conditions  imposed  by  common  carriers  ought  not 
to  be  adverse  (to  say  the  least^  to  the  dictates  of  public  policy 
and  morality.  The  status  and  relative  position  of  the  parties 
render  any  such  conditions  void.  Contracts  of  common  carriers, 
like  those  of  persons  occupying  a  fiduciary  character,  giving  them 
a  position  in  which  they  can  take  nndne  advantage  of  the  persons 
with  whom  they  contract,  most  rest  upon  their  fairness  and  rea- 
sonableness. It  was  for  the  reason  that  the  limitations  of  liability 
first  introduced  by  common  carriers  into  their  notices  and  bills  of 
lading  were  just  and  reasonable,  that  the  courts  sustained  them. 
It  was  just  and  reasonable  that  they  should  not  be  responsible  for 
losses  happening  by  sheer  accident,  or  dangers  of  navigation  that 
no  human  skill  or  vigilance  could  guard  against ;  it  was  just  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  not  be  chargeable  for  money  or  other 
valuable  articles  Uable  to  be  stolen  or  damaged,  unless  apprised 
of  their  character  or  value ;  it  was  just  and  reasonable  that  they 
should  not  be  responsible  for  articles  liable  to  rapid  decay,  or  for 
live  animals  liable  to  get  unruly  from  fright,  and  to  injure  them- 
selves in  that  state,  when  such  articles  or  live  animals  became  in- 
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jured  without  dieir  fault  or  negligence.  And  when  any  of  these 
just  and  reasonahle  excuses  were  incorporated  into  notices  or 
special  contracts  assented  to  by  their  customers,  the  law  might 
well  give  effect  to  them  without  the  violation  of  any  important 
principle,  although  modifying  the  strict  rules  of  reBponsibility 
imposed  by  the  common  law.  The  improved  state  of  society,  and 
the  better  administration  of  the  laws,  had  diminished  the  oppor- 
tunities of  collusion  and  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  carrier,  and 
rendered  less  imperative  the  application  of  the  iron  rule  that  he 
must  be  responsible  at  all  events.  Hence  the  exemptions  referred 
to  were  deemed  reasonable  and  proper  to  be  allowed.  But  the 
proposition  to  allow  a  public  carrier  to  abandon  altogether  his 
'  obligations  to  the  public  and  stipulate  for  exemptions  that  are 
unreasonable  and  impn^r,  amounting  to  an  abdication  of  the 
essential  duties  of  his  employment,  would  never  have  been  enter- 
t^ned  by  the  si^es  of  the  law."  ^ 

§  590.  lu  England  the  earlier  cases  hold  that  such  agreements 
1  "  In  PennBylvania,"  saye  Read,  ploys  in  his  own  cooceras ;  and  if  be 
J.,  in  Penoa.  B.  R.  v.  Henderson,  51  fail  in  this  and  loss  ensues  therefrom, 
Penns.  St.  315,  "  we  have  always  ad-  he  is  liable  in  damages.  TMs  com- 
hered  to  one  rule  with  regard  to  the  pany,  holding  itself  oHt  as  a  common 
hmitatioQ  of  their  liability  by  common  carrier,  and  professing  to  have  a  rail- 
carriers,  from  Beckman  u.  Shouse,  6  way,  cars,  and  facilities  for  the  trans- 
Kawte,  119,  decided  on  the  30th  portalioo  of  live-stock,  were  bound, 
March,  18S5,  to  Goldy  t>.  Pennayl-  even  after  the  pluntiffhad  signed  the 
Tania  Railroad  Company,  6  Casey,  release,  by  the  rule  of  ordinary  dili- 
81S,  decided  in  1858,apeTiodof  twen-  gence  and  care.  The  effect  of  the 
.  ty-three  years,  and  such  is  still  the  contract  was  to  take  airay  the  ineur- 
doctrine  of  our  courts.  The  last  case  auce  against  all  risks,  to  abridge  their 
was  tried  before  the  present  chief  jas-  common  law  liabilities,  but  not  to  ex* 
tice,  at  nisi  prios,  and  was  argued  by  euse  them  for  the  want  of  ordinary 
me  in  that  court  and  in  the  supreme  care  in  the  execution  of  the  duty  vol- 
court,  and,  upon  looking  at  my  paper  untarily  assumed."  And  Chief  Ju»- 
book,  I  find  the  latest  English  cases  tice  LuwHe,  in  delivering  the  opinion 
as  well  as  our  own  were  brought  to  of  the  court  in  banc,  stated  this  propo- 
the  attention  of  the  court  The  ntion :  that  "  a  contract  limiting  their 
agreement  or  release  in  this  case  re-  liability  as  carriers  does  not  relieve 
lieved  the  company  from  all  responsi-  them  from  ordinary  care  in  the  per- 
bilityforany  injury  to  pereoD  or  prop-  formaoce  oftheirduty;  and  the  most 
erty  in  the  transportation  of  live-  it  can  do  is  to  relieve  them  from  those 
stock,  and  the  learned  judge  charged  conclusive  presumptions  of  negligence 
the  jury  that  "  the  carrier  is  bound,  which  arise  when  the  accident  is  not 
notwithstanding  such  a  contract,  to  inevitable,  even  by  the  highest  care, 
nse  ordinary  diligence,  such  as  a  man  and  to  require  that  negligence  be  act- 
prudence  ordinarily  em-     ually  proved  against  them."  .... 


are  valid  only  as  relieving  tlie  carrier  from  insurauce  against 
coBua  or  accidents  occurring  withont  his  fault,'  but  according  to 
Bkckbom,  J.,  the  cases  decided  *'  between  1882  and  1854  estab- 
lished that  this  was  not  the  law,  and  that  a  carrier  might,  by 
a  special  notice,  make  a  contract  limiting  his  responsibility,  even 
in  the  cases  here  mentioiied,  of  gross  negligence,  mificondnct,  or 
fraud  on  the  part  of  his  servants ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  the  rea- 
son why  the  legislature  intervened  in,  the  r^Iway  and  canal 
traffic  act  in  1854  was  because  it  thought  that  the  companies  took 
advantage  of  those  decisions  to  subvert' (in  Story's  language)  the 
salutary  policy  of  the  common  law."  * 

§  591.  The  railway  and  canal  traffic  act  (17  ft  18  Vict.  ch. 
81,  §  T),  just  mentioned,  requires  the  courts  to  determine  the 
question  of  the  reasonableness  of  exemptions  in  contracts  by 
carriers ;  and  it  is  held  that  under  this  act  a  stipulation  relieving 
a  carrier  of  goods  from  liabiUty  for  negligence  is  unreasonable, 
and  will  be  treated  as  inoperative.'  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
held  that  a  poBsenger  may  E^ee  that  he  shall  be  carried  at  his 
own  risk ;  and  if  so,  the  carrier  is  not  liable  even  for  gross  negli- 
gence.* And  it  was  expressly  ruled  in  1873,  s  few  months  before 
the  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  that  baa 
just  been  cited  at  length,  that  a  drover  who  agreed  that  be 
was  to  be  carried  at  hie  own  risk  could  not  recover  damages  from 
the  company  for  injuries  produced  by  their  negligence.^ 

*  Batson  i>.  DonoraD,  4  B.  &  A.  SI.  »  McCawley  n.  Famess,  L.  R.  8  Q. 
See  Duff  n.  Budd,  3  Brad.  &  B.  177  ;  fi.  S9.  The  ailments  of  the  judges 
Beck  I'.  EranB,  16  £ait,  244;  Smith    were  as  f oUoitb  ; — 

V.  Hornc,  8  Taunt.  1*4 ;  Bodunbam  u.  Cockbum,    C.   J. :     "  I   thinl  that 

Bennett,  4   Price,  31 ;  Wyld  v.  Pick-  the  plea  b  good,  and   the  replication 

ford,  8  M.  &  W.  443.     Such,  at  least,  bad.   The  t^ms  of  the  agreement  nn- 

was   the    law   which,   as    Btated    \>y  der  which  the  plaintiff  became  a  paa- 

Blackbum,   J.,   obtained   until   1832.  tenger  exclude  ererything  for  which 

Feck  D.  R.  R.  10  Ho.  L.  Caa.  473.  the  compaoj  would  have  been  other- 

*  Feck  V.  B.  B.,  u/  $apra.  wise  liable.     They  would  hare  beeo 

*  Aldridge  v.  Great  W.  R.  B.  10  C.  liable  for  nothing  but  negligence,  and 
B.  N.  S.  583 ;  Beal  n.  DevoD.  B.  R.  3  they  woold  have  been  liable  for  negii- 
H.  &  C.  337;  Peek  v.  N.  Staff.  R.  R.  gence  whether  grou  or  of  a  minor 
10  Ho.  Lda.  Cai.  473.  degree;  and  m  fkr,  under  ordinary 

*  Carr  ir.  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  ciroumstances,  tlie  passenger  would 
R.  R.  Co.  7  Exch.  707;  Austin  f.  have  been  carried  at  their  risk.  But 
UancheBter  R.  R  Co.  10  C.  B.  454 ;  it  was  ^p-eed  that  the  plaintiff  ehould 
UcCawley  v.  Famess,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  be  carried  at  his  own  risk,  which 
B7.  mast  be  taken  to  exclude  all  liability 
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§  592.  Conflict  of  opinion  a*  to  validity  of  agreemenU  releatiiig 
eompaaty  from  liability  for  negligence  to  pdaaenger.  —  It  will  be 
seen,  tberefore,  that  bo  far  as  concerns  the  question,  whether  a 
drover,  by  agreeing  with  a  railroad  to  travel,  on  a  free  pass,  at 
hiB  own  risk,  can  recover  from  the  company  for  dami^  received 
by  him  through  their  negligence,  there  is  a  direct  conflict  between 
the  court  of  the  queen's  bench  and  the  supreme  court  of  Uie 
United  States.  On  tiiis  conflict  the  following  observations  may 
be  ventared:  (1)  Whether  the  passenger  is  "free"  or  not  is 
immaterial,  on  the  reasoning  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States.^  That  reasoning  rests  on  the  assumption  that  railroads 
are  public  s^endes,  bound,  on  public  reasons,  to  show  due  dili- 
gence to  the  carriage  of  passengers  as  well  as  of  goods.  If  this 
be  the  case,  this  diligence  is  a  public  duty,  the  fidelity  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  is  not  to  be  graduated  by  the  amount  of  pay 
received.  Were  it  to  be  so  graduated,  we  would  have  first-class 
diligence  required  for  first-class  passengers ;  second-class  diligence 
for  second-class  passengers ;  and  so  on  until  a  minimum  of  dili- 
gence amounting  to  recklessness  would  be  assigned  to  passengers 
who  do  not  pay  anything.  No  doubt,  so  far  as  concerns  the 
f  omiture  and  speed  of  trains,  suoh  a  graduating  scale  is  proper ; 

on  the  part  ol  the  compaay  for  anj  takea  his  chance,  and,  as  far  as  hav- 
negligence  tat  which  they  woold  oth-  ing  a  right  to  recover  damages,  he 
erwise  have  been  liable."  shall  not  bring  an  action  agtuost  the 
Blackburn,  J. :  "I  am  of  the  same  company  for  anything  that  may  hap- 
opinion.  The  dntj  of  a  carrier  of  pen  in  ttie  coarae  of  the  carriage.  It 
passeagera  U  to  take  reasonable  care  would  of  courte  be  quite  a  different 
of  a  passenger,  so  as  not  to  expoM  thing  were  an  actioQ  bronght  for  an 
hicQ  to  danger,  and  if  they  negligently  independent  wrong,  such  as  an  as- 
ezpose  bim  U)  danger,  and  he  is  killed,  lault,  or  talne  imprieonnient.  Negli- 
they  might  be  guilty  of  manslai^hter,  gence  in  almost  all  instances  would  be 
and  they  would  certainly  be  liable  to  the  act  of  the  company's  serrantB,  and 
tbe  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  dam-  '  at  his  own  risk '  would  of  course 
ages.  Bnt  here  the  passenger  was  exclude  that,  and  gross  negligence 
carried  under  special  terms ;  that  would  be  within  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  would  not  take  away  any  agreement;  as  to  wilful,  I  am  at  a 
liability  that  might  be  incurred  as  to  loss  to  say  what  that  meant ;  hut  any 
criminai  proceedings,  but  it  regulates  negligence  for  which  the  company 
the  right  of  the  plain^ff  to  recover  would  be  liable  (confined,  as  I  have 
damages.  The  plea  states  that  it  was  said,  to  the  journey,  and  it  is  so  con- 
agreed  that  the  plaintiff,  being  a  fined  by  the  declaration)  is  excluded 
drover  travelling  with  cattle,  shonld  by  the  ^;reement." 
travel  at  his  own  risk ;  tiiat  is,  he  '  See  supra,  §  4S8. 
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btit  when  the  diligence  bo  to  be  apportioned  is  that  which 
concerns  the  care  o£  life  and  limb,  and  which  involves  the  ap- 
plication of  BO  perilons  a  power  as  steam,  no  distinction  can 
be  recognized  between  those  who  pay  a  first-class  fare  and 
those  who  pay  little  or  nothing.  ^2)  Suppoung  it  to  be  true  that 
rwlroads  are  public  agencies,  bound,  on  public  reasons,  to  show 
due  diligence  in  the  caniE^e  of  passengers  as  well  as  of  goods, 
then  the  conclusion  cannot  foe  disputed  that  this  diligence  cannot 
be  dispensed  with  by  agreement  between  road  and  passengers. 
Jui  publicum,  says  Papinius,  ,privatorum  paetia  mutari  won 
potest ;  ^  and  this  no  doubt  is  true  in  all  cases  where  the  attempt 
is  to  evade  by  private  agreement  a  law  deigned  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public.  (3)  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered 
that  there  are  two  cases  where  a  passenger  (e.  g.  a  drover,  as  in 
the  cases  before  us)  is  precluded,  even  admitting  the  principle 
above  stated  to  be  correct,  from  recovering  damages  from  a  rail- 
road for  injuries  accruing  to  himself  through  n^Hgence.  The 
first  is  where  the  negligence  was  the  joint  act  of  the  carrier  and 
the  passenger,  or  was  the  passenger's  exclusive  act,  as  in  case  of  a 
drover,  who,  undertaking  to  feed  his  stock  on  a  journey,  neglects 
BO  to  do.  The  second  is  where  the  passenger  made  himself  a  ser- 
vant of  the  railroad,  and  was  aware  before  the  injury  of  the  risks 
which  led  to  it.* 

§  593.  When  a  limitation  of  the  carrier^a  common  law  liabilities 
is  effected  by  a  valid  agreement,  the  carrier  loset  the  character  of  an 
insurer,  but  continuet  to  he  charged  with  the  duties  of  a  common  car- 
rier as  in  other  respects.  —  It  ia  said  by  a  learned  member  of  the 
supreme  court  of  Michigan,  that  **  when  a  limited  responsibility  ia 
legally  contracted  for,  the  bailee  is  not  a  common  carrier  in  the 
full  common  law  sense,  but  a  private  carrier  or  a  bailee  of  another 
class,  or  a  common  carrier  mi  modo  only."  *  The  tendency  of  the 
Pennsylvania  cases,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  is  to  take,  when  the 
occasion  demands  (e.  g.  with  contracts  for  the  conveyance  of  cat- 
tle, a  contract  foreign  to  the  English  common  law  doctrine  of  com- 
mon carriage),  the  first  of  the  above  alternatives,  holding  that  a 

1  L.  38.  D.  de  pact  2.  14.  Eern.)  48ft ;  New  J.  Steam  Na*.  Co. 

»  iQtra,  §  641  a.  r.  Merchants*  Bunk,  6  How.  (U.  S.) 

*  Graves,  J.—  Lake  Shore  R.  K.  v.  iU;  Ycvk  Company  „.  Central  R.  R. 

Perkins,  29  Mich.  335,  citing  Dorr  o.  8  Wall.  lOT ;  Famham  v.  Cam.  Sc  A. 

Hew  J.  Steam  Nav.  Co.  11  N.  Y.  (1  R.  R.  bit  Peno.  St.  S3. 
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special  agreement  by  a  carrier  to  transport  a  particular  claas  of 
goods  in  a  particular  way,  giving  to  them  a  care  entirely  distinct 
from  the  usual  care  of  a  common  carrier,  constitutes  a  special  form 
of  bailment,  which  would  fall  under  the  title  of  mandates  for  pay.' 
There  can  be  no  question  that  as  to  the  particular  duties  with 
which  the  carrier  thus  charges  himself,  he  becomes  a  mandatary, 
subject,  as  is  elsewhere  shown,  to  the  general  liabilities  as  to  dili- 
gence which  adhere  to  mandataries.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  burden,  in  a  snit  for  negligence  in  dischar^ng  such  peculiar 
duties,  would  be  on  the  plwitiS.  At  the  same  time,  as  to  that 
portion  of  the  carrier's  duties  under  such  a  contract  which  belong 
to  him  as  a  common  carrier,  his  duties  continue  as  at  common 
law,  and  must  be  construed  and  applied  as  such  by  the  courts. 
In  conformity  with  these  views  it  has  been  held  in  Ohio  that  in 
a  suit  against  the  carrier,  on  such  common  law  duties,  the  burden 
is  on  the  defendant  to  prove  caaua  or  via  major. ^ 

§  594.  Owner  or  coniiffnor  of  goadt  selecting  hi$  own  carriage 
or  vessel. — While  a  carrier  is  bound  to  have  adequate  carriages 
or  vessels  suitable  for  the  kind  of  carriage  he  undertakes,  it  is 
possible  for  the  consignor,  by  selecting  a  particular  carriage  or 
vessel,  after  full  knowledge  of  its  defects,  to  so  far  assume  the 
risk  of  the  venture  as  to  relieve  the  carrier  for  hability  for 
damages  accruing  through  the  defects  thus  assumed  by  the  con- 
Mgnor.'  But  this  is  to  be  taken  with  two  qualifications.  In  the 
first  place,  the  defect  must  be  a  matter  as  to  which  the  consignor 
must  be  aa  competent  to  judge  of  as  the  carrier.  Defects  which 
the  carrier  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  to  be  very  serious,  the  con- 
signor, who  is  not  required  to  be  an  expert  in  the  business  of  a 
carrier,  may  be  unable  properly  to  estimate.*  Secondly,  the 
existence  of  such  defects,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  by  the 
consignor,  do  not  diminish  the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  remedy 
them  if  within  his  power.' 

1  See  infra,  g  S14.  reraarki  of  Bradley,  J.,  on  this  point 

*  See  DavidBon  v.  Graham,  2  Ohio  In   N.    T.   C,   R.    R.   v.    Lockwood, 

St.  ISI  ;  Graham  v.  Dayis,  i  Ohio  St.  quoted  supra.     See  supra,  §  423. 

SG2 ;  Wilson  c.  Hamiltoo,  4  Ohio  St.  •  Harris  v.  North.  Ind.  R.  R.  10  N. 

722  i  Welsh  n.  Fitte.,  F.  W.  &   C.  R-  Y.  282.   Infra,  §  641  a. 

R.  10  Ohio  St  76 ;  Cleveland  R.  R.  *  Fowell  v.  Pean.  R.  R.  32  Peon. 

o.  Curran,  19  Ohio  St.  1 ;  R.  v.  Pon-  St  414. 

tiua,   19  Ohio  8t.  221  ;  KuowltoD  v.  '  East  Tennessee  R.  R.  v.  Whittle, 

Erie  R.  R.  19  Ohio  St  260 ;  and  lee  27  Ga.  G35  ;  Hannibal  R.  R.  d.  Swift, 
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§  595.  Special  agreemenU  at  to  transport  of  live-ttock.  —  It  is 
elsewhere  noticed  that  the  transport  in  carriages  of  live'Stock  to 
a  distant  terminus  requires  special  qualifications  and  care,  dis- 
tinct from,  if  not  incompatible  with  those  exercised  by  a  carrier 
of  passengers  according  to  the  definition  both  of  Soman  and 
Anglo-American  law.  The  common  carrier,  by  die  latter  defini- 
tion, must  provide  road-worthy  canities  and  servants  capable  of 
driving  such  carriages ;  and  he  is  liable  for  all  injuries  caused  by 
negligence,  either  in  the  structure  of  bis  carriages,  the  condition 
of  his  road  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  by  himself,  or  the  conduct  of 
his  servants  in  the  management  of  carrier  and  road.  But  the 
transporter  of  livestock  by  rail  has  duties  which,  in  order  to  ena- 
ble them  to  reach  their  destination,  are  of  a  character  different 
either  from  those  just  described,  or  from  those  of  a  carrier  of  goods. 
The  cattle  must  when  on  transit  be  fed,  watered,  and  nursed. 
Now  does  the  duty  of  a  common  carrier  at  common  law  include 
such  feeding  and  nnrsing  ?  So  far  as  concerns  paBgeTtgert^  it  has 
been  urged,  with  much  force,  that  the  duty  of  a  common  carrier 
does  not  oblige  him  to  take  care  of  a  sick  passenger,  but  that  such 
passenger  should  provide  himself  with  a  nurse  as  his  own  special 
servant.*  No  one  would  maintain,  supposing  a  sick  passenger  thus 
provides  himself  with  a  nurse,  that  the  r^lroad  would  be  Uable 
for  the  nurse's  n^ligence.  Is  a  common  carrier,  as  such,  required 
to  nurse  cattle  on  the  road  ?  No  doubt  he  can  undertake  to  do 
this  by  special  contract,  but  is  not  such  a  contract  severable  from 
his  common  law  duties  as  a  common  carrier,  and  does  it  not' 
make  him  a  mandattuy,  subject  to  the  law  of  negligence  as  ap- 
plicable to  mandates  ?  And  if  this  duty  of  nursing  is  assumed 
by  the  owner  of  the  cattle,  by  special  agreement  with  the  car- 
rier, is  the  carrier  liable  for  the  owner's  negligence  when  ex- 
ecuting this  particular  duty  ?  This  is  an  interesting  question 
which,  as  thus  detached,  does  not  appear  to  have  received  dis- 
tinctive judicial  consideration.  Undoubtedly  we  frequently  meet 
with  strong  general  statements  to  the  effect  that  a  carrier  cannot 
exonerate  himself  by  special  agreement  from  damage  happening 
to  cattle  sent  over  his  road.*    But  these  expressions  we  may  not 

2  Wall.  262 ;  ChoQteaa  v.  Leecti,  18  *  See  supra,  §  094. 

Fenn.  St.  224.  ■  See     particularly    FiUebrown    t>. 

1  New  Orleans,  I.  &  G.  N.  B.  R.  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  SB  Me.  46S.  and 

Statham,  42  MisB.  607.  other  caees  cited  hj  Jndge  Bradley  in 


annaturally  regard  aa  limited  to  damages  aiiedng  from  negligent 

management  of  the  road,  and  not  aa  extending  to  collateral 
dnties,  such  as  the  nursing  and  tending  of  cattle  when  on  tran- 
sit.^ 

It  is  at  all  events  clear  that,  on  principles  elsewhere  stated,  if 
the  owner  attends,  and  contribates  to  or  shares  in  the  negligence, 
he  cannot  recover  from  the  carrier  for  injuries  which  such  n^li- 
gence  caused.^ 

New  Y.  C.  R.  B.  v.  Lockwood,  qaoted  itj  for  grosB  negligCDce.  But  so  long 
§  S89.  as  the  freighter  can  ineirt  that  the 
*  Thus  in  Cngiu  o,  N.  T.  C.  K.  R.  carrier  shall  cany  his  property  under 
Co.  51  N.  Y.  61,  -where  the  evidence  the  common  law  responsibilit)',  there 
was  that  the  defendant  contracted  to  can  be  do  reasoD  fonoded  Id  jnstice, 
transport  a  lot  of  hogs  for  plaintiffs  conTenience,  or  pablio  policy  why  he 
from  BufFalo  to  Albany,  and  by  the  may  not  Toluotarily  enter  into  a  con- 
contract,  in  conBideratioD  of  areduced  tract  founded  upon  sufficient  consider- 
rate  of  freight,  plaintiffii  assumed  the  ation,  exempting  the  carrier  from  all 
riiks  of  injuries  from  heat,  &c.,  bat  retponsibility  for  any  degree  of  negli- 
that  forty-three  of  the  hogs  died  from  gonce,  whether  it  be  gross  or  slighL 
the  effects  of  heat,  the  resolt  of  the  "  In  this  case  the  plaintifis  assumed 
negligence  of  defendant's  employees  in  and  ^reed  to  take  the  risk  of  injmies 
not  watering  and  cooling  the  hogs  by  to  the  hogs  in  consequence  of  heat. 
wetting  ;  it  was  ruled,  in  an  action  to  Effect  should  be  given  to  this  itipnla- 
recover  dam^es,  that  as  the  common  tion.  The  parties  must  be  held  to 
law  liability  of  carriers  did  not  apply  have  meant  something  by  it.  In  con- 
to  live-stock,  but  in  the  transporta-  sideration  that  the  plaintiffs  would 
tion  thereof  they  were  only  liable  for  assume  and  take  certain  risks,  which 
negligence,  to  give  effect  to  the  stip-  would  otherwise  devolve  upon  the  de- 
olation  in  the  contract,  it  must  be  fendant,  it  agreed  to  carry  at  a  re- 
construed  as  exempting  defendant  duced  rato.  If  it  be  held  that  this 
from  injuries  by  heat,  the  result  of  stipulation  simply  exempts  the  de- 
negligence,  and  that  therefore  de-  fendant  from  liability  for  injures  to 
fendant  was  not  liable.  In  hia  opinion  the  hogs  from  host  without  any  &nlt 
Earl,  C.  said  :  "In  this  stato  it  I*  in  its  part,  then  it  gets  nothing;  for 
veil  settled  that  a  carrier  may,  by  in  soch  case,  without  stipulation,  it 
express  contract,  exempt  himself  from  would  not  be  responsible.  Force  and 
liability  for  damans  resulting  from  effect  can  be  given  to  this  stipulation 
any  degree  of  negligence  on  the  part  only  by  holding  that  it  was  intended 
of  his  servants,  agents,  and  employees,  to  exempt  the  defendant  from  negli- 
Lee  f.  Marsh,  43  Barb.  102;  Keeny  v.  gence,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Buffalo  &  N.  Y.  Erie  Co.  4  Eeyes,  hogs  died  from  beat."  .... 
108 ;  Keeny  n.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  ■  Squir«  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  SB 
Co.  S9  Barb.  104  ;  Bissell  n.  N.  Y.  Uass.  289.  See  Bissell  e.  K.  Y.  Cent 
Central  R.  R  Co.,  supra.  In  some  of  R.  R.  25  N.  Y.  442 ;  Rixford  v.  Smith, 
the  States  it  is  held  that  a  carrier  03  N.  U.  S55.  Supra,  §  SOO,  MS. 
cannot  be  exempted  irom  responubil- 
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§  596.  Mere  usage  without  proof  of  notice  no  agreement.  —  It 
is  BO  defence,  in  case  of  loss  vhile  the  live-stock  is  on  board  a 
vessel,  for  the  carriers  to  show  a  custom  to  the  effect  that  they 
took  no  risk  in  case  of  losses  of  this  kind.  To  make  the  defence 
good  that  such  a  ciiBtom  prevailed,  it  mast  be  shown  that  the 
shipper  had  full  knowledge  of  the  custom  at  the  time  of  ship- 
ment, and  that  he  delivered  the  stock  on  board  with  reference 
to  the  custom,' 

§  697.  Special  agreement  valid  by  which  owner  taket  risk  of 
loss  of  cattle  by  overcrowding.  —  When  the  owner  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  cars,  and  is  cognizant  of  the  way  in 
which  they  are  packed,  and  then  agrees  that  he  will  take  the 
risk  of  overpacking,  he  cannot  recover  from  the  road  damages 
caused  by  such  overpackLag.' 

'  Fitre  D.  Offatt,  SI  La.  An.  379.  qaence  of  defects  in  the  floor,  frame, 

*  The  authorities  on  thii  point  are  ot  doon  of  the  cars,  and  that  the 

My  examined  in  Squire  v.  N.  Y.  Ceu-  person  in  charge  of  the  animab  sh»ll 

tral  R.  R.  Co.  9S  Mass.  215,  by  Gray,  take  all  risic  of  personal  bjnry  from 

J. :     .  .  .  .  "  The  owner  also  agrees  whatever  caose,  whether  negligence 

to  take  the  risk  of  injaries  which  the  of  the  carriers  or  their  agents,  or  oth- 

animals  may  receive  *  in  consequence  erwiae. 

of  heat,  sufibcation,  or  of  being  ■'  It  is  the  first  part  of  the  clanw 
crowded,  or  on  account  of  being  in-  just  quoted  which  is  immediately  in- 
jured, whether  such  injury  shall  be  volved  in  this  case,  by  which  the 
caused  by  the  boroing  of  hay,  straw,  owner  or  shipper  agrees  to  take  the 
or  any  other  material  used  for  feeding  risk  of  Injuries  to  the  animals  '  in 
sud  animals,  or  otherwise.'  It  might  consequentM  of  heat,  suffocation,  or  of 
not  be  easy,  and  in  this  case  Is  not  being  crowded.'  He  also  agrees  to 
necessary,  to  define  with  accuracy  the  load  and  nnload  the  animals  at  his 
limits  of  the  operation  of  the  latter  own  risk,  to  examine  the  cars  on 
part  of  this  clause.  It  could  not,  con-  which  they  are  to  be  carried,  and  b> 
sislently  with  American  decisions  of  go  or  send  one  or  mora  men  in  the 
high  authority,  be  held  to  imply  an  same  train  (who  are  to  be  carried  free 
exemption  of  the  carriers  from  the  of  fare)  to  take  charge  of  them.  The 
consequences  of  their  own  negligence  only  cause  of  injury  to  the  plaintiff's 
or  misconduct.  New  Jersey  Steam  hogs,  which  the  evidence  offered  at 
IfaTigation  Co.  v.  Merchants'  Bank,  the  tria]  tended  to  prove,  was  suffoca- 
6  How.  383,  384;  Sager  o.  Ports-  tion  by  overcrowding  and  want  of  veu- 
mouth  Railroad  Co.  31  Maine,  228  ;  tilation.  We  are  unable  to  see  any- 
Wells  V.  Steam  Navigation  Co.  *  Sel-  thing  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  law 
den,  STfi.  Neither  does  this  case  call  in  permitting  the  parties  to  agree  to- 
for  any  opinion  upon  the  validity  or  gether  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
effect  of  the  subsequent  distinct  stip-  payment  of  a  reduced  rate  of  freight, 
niations  that  the  owner  shall  take  all  a  person  who  delivers  property  of 
risk  of  injuries  happening  in  conse-  this  nature  to  a  carrier,  to  be  laden 
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§  598.  A  contract  hy  which  the  owner  or  contignee  "  a9aume$ 
ail  lots  hy  fire  "  wiil  not  he  to  construed  at  to  exonerate  the  carrier 

And  tranaported,  under  the  immediate  the  cattle  beyond  their  destinatioii. 
charge  of  himself  or  his  agent,  in  cars  Even  la  that  case,  Lord  Chief  Jnslice 
which  he  huan  opportnnity  of  exam-  Cockbun  said :  'If  it  could  really  be 
ining,  should  bear  the  risk  of  ininries  shown  that  the  companjr  had  nnder- 
T«nilting  from  the  size  and  mode  of  taken  to  can7  the  cattle  at  lower  rates 
Gonstrnction  of  the  cars  and  the  num-  than  they  were  legally  entitled  to,  ia 
ner  of  stowing  the  property.  A  umi-  conrideration  of  the  owner  being  cob- 
lar  contract  has  been  held  Talid  and  tent  to  take  his  chance  of  the  due  ar^ 
binding  to  this  extent  by  the  supreme  rival  and  safety  of  his  property,  I 
court  of  Vermont.  Kimball  v.  Rat-  tUnk,  unAer  inch  circuoutances,  they 
land  &  Barlington  Railroad  Co.  2S  would  have  been  protected.'  And  in 
Termont,  847.  And  in  New  York,  Pardington  e.  South  Wales  Bailway 
where  the  contract  in  question  was  Co.  1  H.  &  N.  S92,  it  was  adjudged 
made  and  to  t>e  performed,  and  by  the  that  a  clause  like  that  now  before  ni 
law  of  which,  as  was  agreed  at  the  was  reasonable,  and  exempted  the 
argnineDt,  the  rights  of  the  parties  are  carriers  from  liabiUty  for  loss  by  auffo- 
to  be  regulated,  contracts  exactly  like  cation  of  cattle  put  by  them,  not  into 
this  hare  been  held  by  the  conrt  of  proper  cattle  trucks,  bat  into  vans 
t^>peals  to  be  lawful  and  conclasive,  closing  with  lids,  one  of  which  became 
both  as  to  the  risks  to  which  the  anU  closed  on  the  journey  while  the  ser- 
mals  are  exposed  and  as  totheinjuries  vant  travetting  iu  charge  of  the  cattle 
to  the  peraon  tntTcUing  in  charge  of  was  in  another  car.  See  also  Beat  «. 
them.  Bissell  v.  New  York  Central  South  Devon  Railway  Co.  5  H.  &  N. 
BaUroad  Co.  3S  N.  7.  442,  and  cases  815,  and  S  H.  &  C.  337."  .... 
cited.  So  in  iUxford  r.  Smith,  52  N.  H.  SS6, 
"  The  English  cases  dted  for  the  it  was  held  that  the  carrier  of  cattle  b 
plaintiff's  arose  tinder  the  St.  of  1 7  &  not  liable  to  the  owner  for  loss  or  dara- 
18  Vict.  c.  31,  g  7,  by  which  carriers  age  caused  by  an  inherent  defect  in 
are  allowed  to  make  such  special  the  thing  or  animal  carried  withoat 
oontractsonly  as  shall  be  adjudged  to  any  fault  of  the  carrier,  or  by  the 
be  juBt  and  reasonable  by  the  court  manner  of  packing  or  loading,  the 
before  which  the  question  may  arise,  responribility  of  which  the  owner  has 
Peek  IT.  North  Staffordshire  Railway  assumed.  (See  also  sapra,  §  563.) 
Co.  10  H.  L.  Cas.  478.  In  Gregory  n.  Doe,  J. :  "It  seems  to  ns  correct 
"West  Midland  Railway  Co.  2  H.  &  C.  ta  say  that,  by  an  elementary  gen- 
S44,  the  contract  was  held  by  its  terms  eral  principle  of  the  law  of  corn- 
to  exempt  the  carriers  from  all  re-  mon  carriage  insarance,  a  common 
sponsibility  whatever,  and  to  be  iheie-  carrier  of  live  animals  is  not  bound  to 
fore  anreasooable.  In  Allday  r.  Great  insure  thera  against  inevitable  acci- 
Westem  Riulway  Co.  11  Jur.  (N.  S.)  dents  cansed  by  their  own  fault  or 
12,  the  contract  which  was  held  to  be  vice,  in  the  sense  explained  by  Mr. 
unreasonable  undertook  to  exempt  the  Justice  Willes.  And  we  do  not  see 
carriers,  among  other  things,  from  how  this  principle  can  relieve  the  oar- 
risks  of  '  overcarriage,'  or  '  any  other  rier  from  the  liability  of  an  insurer  on 
cause  whatsoever,'  and  the  damage  other  points,  to  which  this  principle 
sned  for  was  occasioned  by  carrying  has  no  application.    He  may  still  be 
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for  any  loss  to  which  kit  negligence  in  any  tense  contributed.^  — 
Thus  where  goods,  having  been  shipped  upon  the  defendaQts' 

bonnd  to   insare    againat   ioeritable  retpondbiUtiei  of  the  carrier  ibonld 

accidents    caiued    bj  defects  in  his    attach '  Conaidering  the  law  of 

road,  track,  cars,  and  machinery,  and  carriers  to  be  established  apon  consid- 

against  loss  hy  embezzlement,  theA,  erations  of  soaod  policy,  we  woald  not 

and  trespass,  when  he  has  snch  ex-  depart  from  it,  except  where  the  rea- 

cltuiTe  poBKBaion  and  control  of  the  son   npon   which  it  is   based  wholly 

property  carried  as  require  him  to  be  fuls,  and  then  no  further  than   the 

an   insurer   in   those   particalars,    on  cause     tor   the    exception    requires.' 

the  ground  of  that  public  expediency  Denio,  C.  J.,  in  Clarke  n.  B.  &  S.  ft. 

or  policy,  recognired  by  the   law  as  Co.   14  N.  Y.  570,  574.     When  the 

equivalent   to  a  practical,  reasonable  rule  is  applied  as  far  as  the  reason  of 

necessity,  which  is  the  reason  of  the  it  requires,  and  no  further,  there  is  no 

law,  and  the  foundation  of  the  whole  departure  from  the  law,  and  no  excep- 

doctrine   of  this   compulsory  kind  of  tion  to  the  rule.     The  general  princi- 

insurance.    Palmer  v.  G.  J.  R.  Co.  4  pie  does  not  transcend  the  bounds  of 

M.  &  W.  749,  768 ;  Brind  v.  Date,  6  the  sound  policy  opon  which  it   is 

C.  &P.  207;  WilloDghby  f.Homdge,  based.     The    legal    structure,   in   its 

IS   C.  B.   742;  MarUn  t>.  G.  I.  P.  R.  length    and    breadth,   is   coextensive 

Co.  L.  B.  3  Exch.  9 ;  White  d.  W.  with  its  foundation.  Where  the  reason 

Co.  7  Cush.  156;  N.J.  S.N.  Go.  o.  of  the  law  stops,  the  law  itself  stop^ 

Merchants'  Bank,  6  How.  344.  "  The  decisions  directly  in  point  are 

"  Where,   however,   the    cause    of  much  less  numerous  than  they  wonld 

the  damage  for  which  recompense  is  hare  been  bat  for  an  unfortunate  in- 

sought  is  unconnected  with  the  con-  novation,  introduced  in  Westminster 

duct  or  propensities  of  the  animal  un-  Hall.      The    English    courts    having 

dertaken  to  be  carried,  the  ordinary  adopted  a  new  and  erroneoDs  doc- 

>  Condict  t>.  R.  R.  54  N.  Y.  500 ;  ilg  ignited  by  tparktfrom  the  loctmotiot 
Empire  Trans.  Co.  e.  Wamsatta  Oil  «n(^'ne,  it  is  the  special  duty  of  the  car- 
Co.  63  Pa-  St.  1 7,  Id  this  case,  rier  to  take  every  available  precaution 
where  there  was  an  agreement  that  against  the  commnnication  and  spread- 
the  company  should  not  be  liable  for  ing  of  the  fire,  if  it  should  occur.  An 
loss  from  fire,  bat  where  fire  took  evident  and  nmple  measure  is,  to  hava 
place  through  the  n^ligence  of  the  the  coupling  of  the  cars  in  such  per- 
defeodants  in  permitting  combustible  feet  order  that  any  one  or  more  of 
matter  to  be  in  the  car,  Sharswood,  them  can  be  eadly  detached  from  the 
J.,  said :  "  It  (the  carriage)  must  he  others,  in  time  to  be  saved  from  the 
perfect  in  all  its  parts,  in  default  of  consequences.  K  the  fact  be  that  the 
which  he  becomes  respondble  for  any  coupling  was  defective,  unless  such 
Jobs  that  occurs  in  consequence  of  any  defect  was  the  result  of  an  inevitable 
defect,  or  to  which  it  may  have  con-  accident,  and,  in  consequence  of  itt 
bributed.  New  Jersey  Railroad  Co.  v,  the  car  contuning  the  plaintifTs  mer- 
Eennard,  9  Harris,  204.  R'Asn  nwr-  chandise  oonld  not  be  detached  in 
ehandite,  of  whatevtr  character,  tit  car-  time  to  be  saved,  the  negligence  and 
tied  on  the  lame  railroad  train  with  car*  liaUlity  of  the  carrier  aru  inference! 
loaded  with  a  eomlnatibU  tvibiUmce,  sot-  of  law,  from  the  facts." 
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railway  ander  a  bill  of  lading  cont^ning  a  clauee  releasing  it 
from  liability  "  for  damage  or  loaa  to  any  article  ftom  or  by  fire 

trine,  giving  effect  to  notices  and  con-  common  law  huB  been  restored  by 
ditiona  by  whiet  common  carriers  legislation,  prevent  our  receiving 
sought  to  limit  their  coiumoD  law  lia-  much  of  that  assistance  which  would 
bility,  'the  rule  of  the  common  law  have  been  afforded  by  the  English 
has  been  substantially  restored '  by  authorities  hod  there  been  no  depar- 
parliament.  Moses  v.  B.  &  M,  K.  24  ture  from  the  old  law  in  that  Country. 
N.  H.  71,  87;  HoUiBter  «.  Nowlen,  19  Hinton  v.  Dibbin,  2  A.  &  E.  N.  S. 
Wend.  2S4,  337,  241,  243,  248,  249,  646  ;  Shaw  v.  Y.  &  N.  M.  R.  Co.  18 
250.  By  the  Railway  &  Canal  Traffic  A.  &  £.  K.  S.  347 ;  Austin  u.  M.  S.  & 
Act  of  1854, 17  &  13  Yict.ch.  31,  sec.  L.  R.  Co.  10  C.  fi.  454;  Austin  e.  M., 
T,  such  notjces  and  conditions  as  shall  S.  &  L.  R.  Co.  IG  A.  &  E.  N.  S.  600 ; 
be  adjudged  to  be  just  and  reasonable  Carr  c.  L.  &  Y.  B.  Co.  7  W.,  H.  k  G. 
by  the  conrC ;  and  no  special  contract  707 ;  Walker  u.  Y.  &  N.  M.  R.  Co.  2 
between  any  such  company  and  any  £.  &  B.  760 ;  Real  v.  S.  D.  R.  Co.  5 
other  parties,  respecting  transporta-  H.  &  N.  875;  S.  C  8  H.  &  C.  337  ;  Y., 
tion,  is  binding  upon  any  such  party,  N.  &  B.  R.  Co.  n.  Crisp,  14  C.  B.  528; 
nnlcss  signed  by  him  or  by  the  person  Hughes  n.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  Ibid.  637; 
delivering  the  property  for  carriage.  Slim  v.  G.  N.  R.  Co.  Ibid.  647;  Mac- 
Such  conditions,  to  be  bindiug,  must  Andrew  f.  £.  Telegraph  Co.  17  C.  B. 
not  only  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  3  ;  Wise  v.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  1  H.  &  N. 
court,  just  and  reasonable,  but  must  63;  Pardington  v.  S.  W.  R.  Co.  Ibid. 
also  be  embodied  in  a  special  contract  393 ;  White  v.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  2  C.  B. 
in  writing,  signed  by  the  owner,  bul-  N.  S.  7;  M'Manus  v.  L.  &  Y.  R.  Co. 
or,  or  person  deUvering  the  goods  to  2  H.  &  N.  693 ;  S.  C.  4  H.  &  N.  327 ; 
such  company.  Simons  v.  G.  W.  R.  Coxon  v.  G.  W.  R.  Co.  5  H.&  N.  274; 
Co.  18  C.  B.  806;  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  Co.  Lewis  w.  G.  W.  R  Co.  Ibid.  867;  Hai^ 
tr.  Dunham,  Ibid.  826  ;  Aldridge  v.  G.  risen  v.  L.,  B.  &  S.  C.  R.  Co.  2  B.  &  S. 
W.  R.  Co.  15  C.  B.  N.  8.  582;  Peek  122;  S.  C.  Ibid.  152;  M'Caoce  v.  L. 
V.  N.  S.  R.  Co.  Ellis,  B.  &  E.  968;  S.  &  N.  W.  E.  Co.  7  H.  &  N.  477  ;  Gar- 
C.  Ibid.  886  ;  S.  C.  4  B.  &  S.  1005  ;  ton  v.  B.  &  E.  R.  Co.  1  B.  &  S.  112; 
10  H.  L.  Cas.  478.  'The  intention  of  Gregory  v.  W.  M.  R,  Co,  2  H.  &  C. 
the  legislature  in  passing  the  act  in  944 ;  Hodgman  v.  W.  M.  R.  Co.  5  B. 
question  (17  &  18  Vict.  ch.  31)  was  &  S.  173  ;  Allday  v.  G.  W.  R.  Co. 
to  place  the  whole  rtdlway  system  uo-  Ibid.  903 ;  Chippendale  a.  L,  &  Y.  R. 
der  the  control  of  the  court.'  Jervis,  Co.  7  Railway  Cas.  824  ;  15  Jur. 
0.  J.,  ia  L.  &  N.  W.  R.  Co.  v.  Dun-  1106  ;  12  L.  J.  Q.  B.  22;  G.  N.  R. 
ham,  18  C.  B.  826,  829.  English  Co.  «.  Moville,  7  Railw.  Cas.  830  ;  16 
cases  abound  in,  and  generally  turn  Jur.  528  ;  21  L.  J.  Q.  B.  319;  Lloyd 
on  notices,  conditions,  special  con-  v.  W,  &  L.  R.  Co.  15  Irish  C.  L.  87  ; 
tracts,  and  statutes.  So  far  as  they  Dodson  v.  G.  T.  R.  Co.  7  Canada  L. 
show  what  are  regarded  in  England  J.  N.  S.  263 ;  P.  &  O.  8.  N.  Co.  v. 
as  just  and  reasonable  conditions,  they  Sand,  8  Moore  P.  C.  C.  N.  8.  272; 
may  be  of  some  value  in  this  country.  Baxendale  p.  G.  E.  R.  Co.  10  B.  &  S. 
But  the  errors  that  prevailed  there  212 ;  Redmayne  v.  G.  W.  R,  Co.,  L. 
before  the  interposition  of  parliament,  R.  1  C.  P.  329;  Lord  o.  M.  R.  Co.,  L. 
»nd  the  modified  forms  in  which  the  R.  2  C.  P.  339. 
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or  exploeion  of  any  kind,"  were  dsBtroyed  by  fire,  kindled  by 
sparks  from  the  locomotive  hauling  them :  it  was  ruled  by  the 
New  York  court  of  appeals  that  euch  clause  did  not  exempt  the 
defendant  from  liability  for  loss  by  fire  occasioned  by  the  omis- 
sion to  apply  to  the  locomotive  any  apparatus  known  and  actually 
in  use,  which  would  prcTont  the  emission  of  sparks ;  though  it 
was  added,  that  the  charge  of  the  judge,  that  if  the  jury  should 
find  "  that  a  locomotive  could  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  the 
emission  of  sparks,  and  thereby  secure  combustible  matter  from 
ignition,  and  the  defendant  neglected  so  to  consti-uct  this  loco- 
motive, they  should  find  for  plaintiS,  because  there  was  a  duty 
upon  the  defendant  to  use  every  precaution  and  adopt  all  con- 
trivances known  to  sdence  to  protect  the  goods  intrusted  to  it 
for  transportation,"  was  error,  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
correct  rule.' 

a.  BAGOAOE. 

§  599.  Baggage  of  traveller  i$  generally  to  be  regarded  at 
goods  received  hy  common  carrier  under  the  ordinary  termt  of 
oominpn  carriage,'  —  But  whether  the  common  carrier  is  the  in- 
»urer  of  baggage  has  been  doubted  in  England ; '  though  the 
affirmative  is  expressly  declared  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States.* 

§  600.  Carrier  is  liable  for  haggage  the  traveller  taket  into  the 
same  car  with  him  a«  haggage,  though  unchecked  or  unreceipted 
for  bg  the  company.^  —  "  If  a  man  travel  in  a  stage  coach,"  says 
Chambre,  J.,^  "  and  take  his  portmanteau  with  him,  though  he 
has  his  eye  upon  the  portmanteau,  yet  the  carrier  is  not  absolved 
from  his  responsibility,  but  will  be  liable  if  the  portmanteau  be 

>  SteiDweg  f.  Erie  Railway,  43  N.  Y.  Co.  8  H.  &  C.  139;  MuOBter  c.  South  E. 
128;  Condict  v.  R.  R.  04  N.  Y.  600.  Ry.  Co.  4  C.  B.  N.  S.  67S  ;  Talley  v. 
See  g  &2-636.  Great  West.  R>-.  Co.  Law  Rep.  6   C. 

»  Robinson  t>.  Dunroore,  5  B.  &  P.  P.  44.  See  Rosa  v.  Hill,  2  C.  B.  BIT. 
416;  Ckrke  v.  Gay,  6  East,  664;  *  Hannibal  R.  R.  r.  Swift,  12  Wal- 
Brooke    v.   Pickwick,  4    Bing.  218;    lace,  362. 

Bicbardi  v.  London,  Brighton,  &c.  R.  »  Le  Conteur  v.  London  &  S.  W.  E. 
R.  7  C.  B.  689 ;  Batcher  v.  London  &  R.,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  54 ;  6  fi.  &  S.  961 ; 
S.  W.  R.  R  16  C.  fl.  13 ;  Bennett  o.    Bichards  v.  London  &  S.  W.  E.  B. 


1, 10  N.  H.  4S1 ;  Powell  v.  My- 
ers, 26  Wend.  591 ;  Hawkins  c.  UoS- 
man,  6  Hill,  586  ;  Dester  v.  S.  B.   & 
H.  Y.  R.  R.  42  N.  Y.  826. 
■  Stewart  v.  Loudon  &  'S.  W.  By. 
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7  C.  B.  39;  Uaonibal  R.  R.  i>.  Swift^ 
12  Wall.  263 ;  Cohen  f.  Frost,  2  Duer, 


'  RobinKHi  V.  Dunniore,  2  B.  &  P. 


lost ; "  and  this  view  has  been  extended  to  rulioads.'  But  as  to 
articles  which  are  not  placed  in  the  baggage  car  or  van,  but 
which  itre  kept  in  the  carriage  in  wluch  the  paaaenger  travelB, 
"  so  that  he  and  not  the  company's  serrants  has  de  facto  tha 
entire  control  of  them  whilst  the  carriage  is  moving,  the  amount 
of  care  and  diligence  reasonably  necessary  for  their  safe  convey- 
ance is  considerably  modified  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being  " 
under  the  passenger's  personal  care.  "  To  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  rule  that  binds  common  carriers  absolutely  to  insure  the  safe 
delivery  of  the  goods,  except  against  the  act  of  God  or  the 
queen's  enemies,  whatever  may  be  the  negligence  of  the  pas- 
senger himself,  has  never,  that  we  have  been  aware  of,  applied."  ' 
Hence,  when  it  was  shown  tliat  the  plaintiff,  instead  of  placing 
his  portmanteau  in  the  van,  took  it  with  him  into  a  passenger 
car,  and  then  n^hgently  changed  cars,  leaving  his  portmanteau 
tmprotected,  it  was  held  that  the  company  was  not  liable  to  the 
pl^tiff  for  damage  accruing  to  him  through  the  robbery  of  the 
portmanteau  after  it  was  thus  deserted ;  *  nor  is  the  company 
liable  for  articles  carried  on  the  traveller's  person,  nor  for  over- 
coats, canes,  and  umbrellas,  such  as  he  usually  has  under  his 
exclusive  care.* 

§  601.  Nor  it  carrier't  liahility  relieved  ly  the  owner  placing 
hit  haggage  in  a  ipecial  car  supervised  by  himself.  —  This  was 
ruled  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  in  1870,  in  a 
case  where  the  baggage  of  the  officers  of  a  military  company, 
with  their  camp  equipments,  arms,  and  munitions  were  placed  in 
a  separate  car,  selected  by  the  commanding  officer  out  of  several 
cars  standing  in  the  yard  of  the  company,  and  not  in  the  regular 
b^gage  car,  and  where  the  car  was  loaded  by  soldiers  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  and  not  by  the  servants  of  the  company ;  it  ap- 
pearing that  after  the  car  was  loaded  and  locked  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  the  agents  and  employees  of  the  company  took 

1  BtchardB  v.  London   &  Brighton  P.  44.     See  Bank  of  Greenfield  t>.  U. 

By.  Co.  7  C.  B.  839 ;  Butcher  v.  Lon-  &  C.  R.  B.  20  Ohio  N.  S.  627 ;  infra, 

don  &  S.  W.  Ry.  Co.  16  C.  B.  18;  Le  §  708. 

Conteur  r,  London  &   8.  W.  By.  Co.  *  Eiohards  v.  London  &  S.  W.  R. 

Law  Rep.  1  Q.  B.  bi.    See  infra,  §  R.,  ut  tupra;    Steamboat  Palace  v. 

708.  Vanderpool,  16  B.  Monr.  SOS ;  Tower 

»  Willes,  J.,  in    Talley  v.    Great  t..  Utica&  Sch.  E.  R.  7  HiU  N.  Y.  47. 

West.  Ry.  Co.,  Law  Rep.  6  C.  P.  Gl.  See  infra,  §  708. 

»  Talley  p.  Great  West.  L.  R.  6  C. 


charge  of  it  and  placed  it  in  the  regular  train.  *'  The  Uabilily 
of  the  company,"  it  ia  declared  by  Judge  Field,  "  attached  when 
it  thus  took  poeaessioQ  of  the  property."  '  So  in  a  etill  Btronger 
case,  a  railroad  company  has  been  held,  in  New  York,  liable  as 
common  carrier  in  a  case  where  it  only  agreed  with  the  plaintiff 
to  furnish  the  motive  power  to  draw  his  care  laden  with  bis  prop- 
erty, he  to  load  and  onload  the  cars  and  to  furnish  brakemen,' 

§  602.  Agreement  that  carrier  iJiall  not  be  liable  for  negligence 
invalid.  —  The  rule  in  this  country,  as  we  have  already  seen,^  is 
that  t^reements  by  which  carriers  seek  to  exonerate  themselvea 
from  liability  for  negligence  are  invalid  as  against  the  policy  of 
the  law.  This  rule  applies  to  the  baggie  of  passengers  travel- 
ling even  with  free  tickets.^ 

§  603.  Proof  of  logs  throws  burden  on  carrier.  —  In  accordance 
■mih  the  principle  already  stated,"  proof  of  loss  of  baggage  is 
prtjnd  facte  evidence  of  negligence.^ 

§  604.  lAabUity  when  baggage  it  checked  through  connecting 
roads.  —  When  baggf^  is  checked  to  a  distant  terminus,  to  be 
canied  by  a  series  of  distinct  carriers  acting  in  concert,  a  ticket 
.being  sold  for  the  whole  route,  the  New  York  rule  is,  that  each 
company  is  liable  for  negligence  in  carrying  the  ba^;age,  when 
there  is  no  evidence  where  the  loss  occurred.'  It  has  however 
been  ruled  that  a  rulroad  company  is  not  liable  for  a  passenger's 
baggage  lost  by  a  connecting  steamboat  line,  even  though  the 
company  has  given  a  check  for  the  baggage  to  the  terminus  of  the 
steamboat  line,  unless  the  company  has  some  interest  in,  or  con- 
trol over,  the  carriage  of  passengers  by  such  boat  line.  And  it  has 
been  s^d  that  proof  that  the  railroad  company  checked  the  bag- 
gi^e  to  the  terminus  of  the  boat  line,  although  there  be  evidence 
that  they  did  so  for  their  own  convenience,  without  proof  that  the 

1  Hannibal  R.  R.  e.  Swift,  12  WolL  Steamboat  New  World  d.  King,  16 

262.  How.  469. 

>  Mallory  o.  Tioga  R.  B.  Co.  39  *  See  mpra,  §  422. 

Barb.  488.  *  Van    Horo  ■).   Eermit,  4  £.  D. 

*  Supra,  §  686.  Smith,  453 ;  Hart  k.  Kens.  &  5.  R.  B. 

*  Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  B.  v.  Hopkiiu^  4  Selden,  184. 

41  Ala.  486  i  Marshall  o.  York,  N.  &  >  Hart  i'.  BenB.  &  S.  R.  R.  4  Sel- 

B.  R.  R-  11  C.  B.  6S5;  HiJI  v.  Che-  den,  1S4 ;  Stratton  v.  N.  Y.  &  N.  H. 

ney,  36  N.  H.  26.     See  Phil.  &  Bead.  R  B.  4  B.  D.  Smith,  184  ;  anpim,  § 

K  B.  f.  Derby,  14  How.  U.  S.  489;  S35,  GT7. 
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passenger  {^d  them  ior  his  passage  by  the  boat,  is  not  sufficient.^ 
In  MaAsachuaetts  it  has  beeo  said  that  the  mere  failure  by  a  rail- 
road company  to  deliver  at  B.,  on  its  road,  luggage  of  a  passen- 
ger who  delivered  it  to  a  connecting  railroad  at  N.,  is  not 
evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  which  sold  to 
the  passenger  at  N.  the  tickets  to  transport  him  over  both  roads 
to  B.,*  and  checked  his  luggage  accordingly.' 

§  605.  The  English  practice  is  to  consider  the  first  company 
alone  liable  on  the  coutntct,  even  when  the  negligence  occurred 
on  the  line  of  another  company.'  But  if  sued  for  the  negligence 
as  Buch,  or,  in  other  words,  for  a  specific  breach  of  duty,  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  the  company  specially  guilty  of  the  negligence  can  be 
ez(»ierated.* 

§  606.  Carrwr^  withovt  notice,  not  lu^>lefor  merohandiae  taken 
a»  baggage.  —  For  merchandise  taken  under  guise  of  baj^age,  the 
carrier  not  being  notified  of  its  true  character,  the  camer  is  not 
liable,  if  the  understanding  or  usage  is  that  he  reetricts  his  lialulity 
to  the  persona]  effects  of  ^e  traveller.'  But  if  the  carrier  know- 
ingly undertakes  to  transport  mefchandise,  in  trunks  or  in  hoses, 
as  baggage,  he  is  fiable,  since  he  is  bound  by  his  own  conteact  ' 
thus  intelligeotly  made.' 

§  607.  What  art%cle$  "  baggage  '*  includet.  —  *'  Baggage,"  so  as 
thus  to  impose  liability  on  the  carrier,  includes  materiahi  to  be 
worked  into  clothes  for  the  traveller  and  his  family,  bnt  not  articles 

1  Green  t>.  K.  7.  Central  B.  R.  Co.        A  rulroad  company  b  not  liable  to 

4  D&lf,  653;  supn,  g  596, 582.  either  owner  or  agent,  on.  its  ordtnaiy 

'  Stimson  o.  Connect.  lUv.  R.  R.  contrMtof  trtmspoiUticHi  of  a  puseD- 

98  Hus.  82.    See,  howerer,  Cary  v.  ger,  for  locdng  a  Taliie  delivered  into 

B.  E.  39  Barb.  3A.  it<   charge   aa   his   personal  luggage,  ■ 

*  MyttOD  V.  Hidland  R.  R.  Co,  4  H.  but  which  contained  anlj  samplei  of 
&N.  615.  merchandise,  and,  with  its  contents, 

*  See  aupra,  §  S3d,  6T9.  waa  owned  by  a  trader  whose  travel- 
■  Belfut,  &c.  B.  R.  v.  Eeya,  9  B.    ling  agent  he  was  to  sell  such  goods 

of  Lords,  5S6;  Cahill  ».  London  &  N.  by  sample;  nor  in  tort,  for  the  loss, 

W.  R.  R.  13  C.  B.  N.   S.  818;  Huds-  without    proof  of    gross   negligence. 

ton  V.  Midland  B.  R.,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  Stimson  v.  Connect.  Bit.  R.  R.   98 

36«  ;  Smith  o.  fi.  &  M.  R.  B.  44  N.  Mass.  83. 

H.  326  1  Collins  v.  Boston  &  Me.  R.  B.        ■  Great  Northern  R.  R.  p.  Shep- 

10  Gush.  506 ;  Pardee  v.  Drew,  26  herd,  8  Gxcb.  30 ;  Butler  v.  Hudson 

Wend.  499  ;  Hawkins  «.  Hoffinan,  6  lUv.  R.R.S  E.  D.  Smith,  571 ;  Brooke 

Hill,  586  ;  Dibble  d.  Brown,  12  Ga.  tr.  Pickwick,  4  Bing.  218. 
311 ;  SiJmpBon  n.  Conn.  Riv.  B.  K.  9S 
Mass.  83. 
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carried  by  him  for  others.^  The  term,  also,  has  been  held  to  in- 
clude the  bedding  of  an  emigrant  packed  with  his  clothes  in  his 
trunk  ;^  and  an  opera-glass  in  a  trunk  ;^  and  jewelry  personally 
used  by  a  lady  and  placed  with  her  wardrobe.  * 

^•608.  Money  or  bullion  when  carried  as  baggage*  —  A  carrier^s 
liability  for  negligence  in  respect  to  money  or  bullion  is  entitled 
to  specific  consideration,  from  the  fact  that  a  higher  grade  of  dili- 
gence, according  to  the  rules  we  have  recapitulated,  is  required  in 
carrying  money  or  bullion  than  in  carrying  wearing  apparel.  This 
is  not  because  in  such  cases  we  recognize  the  theory  of  a  diligentia 
diligentissimi^  with  its  antithesis  of  culpa  levissima;  for  this  theory 
is  both  unauthorized  and  absurd.^  But,  taking  the  true  standard 
of  good  business  vigilance,  —  diligentia  diligentia  patrisfamilias, 
—  it  is  clear  that  the  care  which  a  good  business  man  would  bestow 
on  a  package  of  bullion  is  far  greater  than  that  which  he  would 
bestow  upon  a  package  of  wool ;  and  that  consequently  that  which 
would  not  be  culpa  levia^  or  special  negligence,  in  the  carriage  of  a 
package  of  wool,  would  be  culpa  lemSy  or  special  negligence,  in 
the  carriage  of  a  package  of  bullion.  For,  independently  of  other 
•  reasons,  the  package  of  bullion  would  be  likely  to  be  tracked  and 
rifled  by  thieves,  which  would  not  be  likely  with  the  package  of 
wool.  Hence  in  carrying  baggage,  the  earner  cannot  be  held 
liable  for  negligence  in  respect  to  bullion,  money,  or  plate,  con- 
cealed'in  such  baggage  (beyond  the  amount  necessary  for  the 
traveller's  current  expenses),  unless  he  had  such  notice  as  would 
enable  him  to  give  to  the  parcel  the  particular  care  it  required.^ 
And  even  the  exception  above  stated,  allowing  the  passenger  to 
carry  in  his  baggage  a  small  sum  for  current  expenses,  has  in 

'  some  cases  been  disapproved.? 

• 

^  Dexter  v.  S.  B.  &  N.  Y.  R.  R.  42  dan  v.  Fall  River  R.  R.  5  CusIl  69; 

N.  Y.  326;  Wilson  v.  Grand  T.  R.  R.  Bell  v.  Drew,  4  E.  D.   Smith,  59; 

56  Me.  60.  Phelps  v.  London  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  19 

'  Ouimit  V.  Henshaw,  85  Vt.  605.  C.  B.  N.  S.  821 ;  Bomar  v.  Maxwell, 

s  Toledo  &  Wabash  R.  R  v.  Ham-  9  Hump.   621 ;   Orange  Co.  Bk.    v. 

mond,  88  Ind.  879.  Brown,  9  Wend.  85;  Weed  v.  S.  &  & 

«  Brooke  t;.  Pickwick,  4  Bing.  218;  R.  R.  19  Wend.  584. 
McGormick  v.  Hudson  River  R.  R.  4        ^  Chicago    &    Aurora   R.    R.     p. 

£.  D.  Smith,  181 ;  Jones  v.  Vorhees,  Thompson,  19  HI.  578  (which  is,  how- 

10    Ohio,  145;  Miss.  R  R.  v.  Ken-  ever,  apparently  overruled  by  Illinoia 

nedy,  41  Miss.  178.  Cent.  R.  R  v,  Copeland,  24  III.  882) ; 

*  See  supra,  §  57.  Hickox  v,  Naugutuck  R.  R.  81  Conn. 

«  Doyle  V.  Kiser,  6  Porter,  242 ;  Jor-  281. 
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§  609.  When  carrier*B  liability  merges  in  that  of  warehouse- 
man. —  After  the  baggage  has  arrived  at  its  terminus,  for  which 
it  is  checked,  and  the  peissenger  neglects  to  call  for  it,  the  com- 
pany's liability  as  common  carrier  ceases.  Its  liability,  however, 
as  bailee  for  the  goods,  continues,  first  as  a  bailee  for  hire,  requir- 
ing it  to  exercise  the  diligentia  diligentis^  or  diligence  of  a  good 
business  man  chained  with  duties  such  as  those  in  question,  and 
afterwards  when  the  baggage  remains  unclaimed,  for  such  a 
time  as  to  make  the  bailment  one  practically  gratuitous,  as  a 
bailee  without  hire,  or  depositary,  liable  only  for  gross  negli- 
gence.^ As  to  the  time  which  must  elapse  in  order  to  convert 
the  common  carrier  into  a  warehouseman  without  hire  no  fixed 
rule  can  t^  laid  down.  It  is  the  practice  in  companies  to  check 
baggage  and  sell  tickets  for  a  distant  terminus,  with  the  right  on 
the  part  of  the  passenger  to  lie  over  at  intermediate  stations.^ 
When  such  a  right  is  conceded,  the  railroad  company  cannot  com- 
plain if,  on  a  long  route,  the  traveller  is  several  days  behind  his 
baggage.  Yet  is  the  carrier  liable  as  carrier^  L  e,  as  insurer, 
for  the  baggage  thus  held  by  him,  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  pas- 
senger ?    We  must  recollect  that  charging  the  carrier  as  insurer 

^  See  supra,  §  571.  Van  Horn  v,  eller  to  call  within  the  required  time 
Kermit,  4  E.  D.  Smith,  453 ;  Jones  v.  for  his  baggage,  and,  frequently,  he 
N.  &  N.  Y.  T.  Co.  50  Barb.  1 98 ;  may,  for  convenience,  permit  his  bag- 
Rock  Isl.  &  Pac.  R.  R.  V,  Fairclough,  gage  to  be  carried  in  advance  to  the 
52  Hi.  106;  Mote  v.  Chic.  &  N.  W.  place  of  destination.  This  may  result 
R.  R.  27  Iowa,  22 ;  Roth  v.  Bufialo  from  his  stopping  over  on  the  way,  a 
&  S.  L.  R.  R.  84  N.  Y.  548 ;  Louis-  practice  that  is  permitted  by  the  cus- 
ville,  C.  &  L.  R.  R.  8  Bush,  184.  In  toms  of  railways.  The  system  of 
Mote  V.  The  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.  'checking'  baggage,  by  which  it  is 
R.  Co.  27  Iowa,  Beck,  J.  said :  '*  But  taken  from  under  the  personal  con- 
care  and  liability  of  the  company  trol  and  oversight  of  the  traveller,  and 
did  not  terminate  upon  arrival  at  held  until  the  return  of  the  *  check,' 
the  place  of  destination  and  holding  secures  the  carrier  from  loss,  by  deliv- 
there,  for  a  reasonable  time,  the  bag-  ering  it  to  an  improper  person,  and 
gage  of  the  traveller  for  delivery.  If  renders  its  identification  certain.  This 
the  baggage  is  not  called  for,  the  car*  system  renders  the  transfer  of  baggage 
rier  cannot  abandon  it.  It  must  be  from  one  carrier  to  another  obligatory, 
stored  and  kept  with  proper  care  until  and  makes  necessary,  proper,  and  se- 
claimed.  This  rule  is  not  only  the  cure  places  for  storing  and  keeping 
result  of  sound  reason,  but  required  by  it  until  transferred.  Snch  places  for 
the  customs  and  habits  of  public  car-  storage  the  law  requires  these  carriers 
riers  and  of  travellers  who  are  trans-  to  provide." 
ported  by  them.  It  is  not  always  '  Infra,  §  611. 
practicable  or  convenient  for  the  trav- 
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is  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-American  law ;  that  this  exceptional  and 
highly  onerous  liability  is  not  only  rejected  by  all  modem  Euro- 
pean codes  as  inconsistent  with  the  public  interests,  but  is  deplored 
by  many  eminent  Anglo-American  jurists ;  and  that  the  tendency 
of  the  courts  is  to  strictly  limit  it  within  its  present  bounds.     We 
must  recollect  also,  that  after  this  peculiar  liability  ceases,  a  lia- 
bility begins  which  is  coextensive  with  the  liability  of  carriers  by 
the  German  and  French  law,  i.  e.  the  liability  of  a  good  business 
man  exercising  his  specialty.      Hence  it  is  no  pai'ticular  hard- 
ship to  the  traveller,  if ,  as  a  counterpoise  to  his  omitting  to  call 
for  his  trunk  immediately  on  his  arrival,  the  railroad  ceases  to  be 
the  insurer  of  the  trunk,  and  becomes  its  bailee  for  hire,  liable 
for  special  negligence,  indeed,  but  not  liable  for  accidents,  such  as 
fire  communicated  without  negligence  on  its  part.     Indeed  the 
very  idea  of  warehousing,  with  the  exposure  of  such  a  building, 
situated  in  a  great  city,  to  conflagration,  contrasted  with  the  com- 
parative non-exposure  to  the  same  danger  of  carriages  traversing 
an  open  country,  suggests  a  reason  why,  when  ba^age  or  goods 
reach  their  destination,  and  remain  uncalled  for,  this  special  lia- 
bility for  fire  should  cease.^   How  long  a  period  should  be  allowed 
to  elapse  before  the  insuring  quality  in  the  carrier's  duty  should 
be  viewed  as  gone,  is  of  course  to  be  determined  by  local  usage, 
and  will  fluctuate  with  each  particular  case.     In  New  York  and 
Kentucky  it  has  been  held  that  leaving  a  trunk  over  night  at  a 
startion,  where  it  is  destroyed  by  fire,  works  this  effect.*    Yet 
after  all  the  question,  whether  the  traveller  has  had  time  to 
call  for  his  baggage,  is  one  of  fact,  as  to  which  the  jury  alone, 
under  the  limitations  above  expressed,  can  determine.* 

§  610.  But  it  must  be  again  remembered  that  the  carrier,  by 
being  relieved  of  his  duty  as  an  insurer,  becomes  bound  to  the 
duty  of  a  warehouseman,  and  should  exercise  the  same  vigilance 
as  a  good  warehouseman  would  do  under  similar  circumstances, 
providing  a  proper  wareroom  for  their  safe-keeping.^  And  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that,  as  has  been  said,  there  must 

1  See  supra,  §  569.  R.   Go.  v.  Cleveland,  2  Bush,  473  ; 

*  LouisvUie,  C.  &  P.  R.  R.  v.  Mahau,  Louisville,  C.  &  L.  R.  R.  v.  Mahan,  8 

8  Bush,  184 ;  Roth  v.  Buffalo,  &c.  R.  Bush,  84  ;  and  supra,  §  570. 

B.  84  N.  Y!  548.  «  Bartholomew  r.  St.  L.,  Jacks.  & 

s  Supra,  §  571.     See  Van  Horn  v,  Ch.  R.  R.  58  HI.  227 ;  Mote  t;.  Chic.  & 

Eermit,  4  £.  D.  Smith,  458 ;  Ouimit  N.  W.  R.  R.  27   Iowa,  26.      Supra, 

V.  Henshaw,  9b  Vt  602 ;  Jefferson  R.  §  572. 
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come  a  limit  when  the  strict  duty  even  of  a  warehouseman,  as  to 
baggage  uncalled  for,  ceases,  and  the  bailee  becomes  liable  only 
as  a  depositary,  or  bailee  without  hire.^ 

§  611.  Oumer  may  travel  separately  from  but  cannot  abandon  his 
baggage,  —  It  is  no  defence  that  the  passenger  does  not  accom* 
pany  his  baggage.^  In  fact,  the  practice  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  of  checking  baggage  to  a  distant  terminus,  with  liberty 
to  the  passenger  to  lie  orer  at  intermediate  points,  concedes  to 
the  passenger  this  right  of  separation.^  But  if  the  passenger 
merely  drop  his  baggage  in  a  car,  boat,  or  station,  without  check* 
ing  it,  or  taking  for  it  a  receipt,  and  then  proceed  himself  by  a 
subsequent  boat  or  train,  the  obligation  of  common  carriage  can- 
not be  regarded  as  haying  been  undertaken.  No  common  carrier 
can  be  expected  to  forward  goods  or  baggage  without  specific 
directions.* 

§  612.  Railroad  liable  for  negligence  of  its  porter  when  carry^ 
ing  trunk  to  or  from  depot  —  A  railway  company  is  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  its  porters  in  delivering  baggage  to  the  traveller's 
cab  at  the  place  of  destination,  it  appearing  to  be  the  usual  course 

^  See  Minor  v.  Chic.  &  N.  W.  B.  R.  such  wool-waste  was  liable  to  ignite 

19  Wise.  40.  spontaneously,  under  certain  circum- 

It  is  ruled  in  Wisconsin  to  be  the  stances,  and  what  was  the  custom  of 

duty  of  a  railroad  company  to  provide  warehousemen  in  regard  to  storing  it. 

convenient  and  reasonably  safe  depots  As  to  the  liability  of  wool- waste  to 

where  its  freight  can  be  stored ;  and  spontaneous  combustion,  the  opinion 

evidence  as  to  the  character  and  loca-  of  manufacturers  and  others  engaged 

tion  of  its  depot,  for  the  purpose  of  in  the  wool  trade,  and  shown  to  pos- 

showing  negligence  in  that  respect,  in  sess  from  experience  peculiar  knowl- 

consequence  of  which  the  goods  were  edge  of  the  subject,  might  be  taken  in 

destroyed   by  fire,  is  admissible    in  evidence  as  that  of  experts,   A  railroad 

such  a  case,  where  a  proper  founda-  company  which  stores  in  its  own  depot 

tion  has  been  laid  for  it  in  the  com-  goods  for  consignees  until  called  for 

plaint     So  also  evidence  as  to  the  is  bound  to  ordinary  care,  like  other 

competency  of  defendant's  servants,  warehousemen  and  bailees  of  goods 

its  facilities  for  putting  out  fires,  and  to  be  kept  for  hire.    Whitney  t;.  Chi- 

for  saving  property  in  case  of  a  fire,  cago  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.  27  Wise.  327. 

&c.,  &c.     After  evidence  had   been  s  Logan  p.  Pontchartrain  R.  R.  11 

given  tending    to  show  that  *'  wool-  Rob.  (La.)  24. 

waste  **  was  stored  in  the  depot  along  *  Wilson  p.  Ches.  &  O.  R.  R.  21 

with  plaintiff's  goods,    and    that   it  Grat.  654 ,  Mote  v.  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R. 

could  be  distinguished  by  its  external  R.  27  Iowa,  26. 

appearance  from    ordinary  wool,  by  *  Wright  v,  Caldwell,  3  Mich.  61. 

those  accustomed  to  handling  the  lat-  See  Collins  o.  Boston  &  Me.  R.  R.  10 

ter,  they  were  entitled  to  show  that  Cush.  506. 
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for  the  company^s  servants  to  assist  gratuitously  in  removing  pas- 
sengers' baggage  from  the  train  to  authorized  cabs  in  attend- 
ance, of  which  the  cab  which  the  plaintiff  engaged  was  one.^ 

§  613.  Owner^s  claim  based  on  carrier^s  dvly  irrespective  of 
consideration,  -—  The  plaintiff's  right  to  recover  for  lost  baggage 
is  not  exclusively  based  on  a  contract,  but  may  be  maintained 
wherever  it  is  shown  that  the  bailee  accepted  the  confidence,  and 
undertook  its  discharge.  Thus  a  servant,  whose  ticket  was  paid 
for  by  his  master,  may  sue  in  his  own  name  the  carrier  for 
lost  baggage,^  and  a  person  whose  ticket  was  paid  for  by  friends 
has  the  same  right.^  Indeed,  even  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
carrier  who  undertakes  a  bailment  can  recover  the  value  of  his 
services  in  a  suit  against  the  bailee,  a  passenger,  even  on  a  free 
ticket,  has  a  right  to  recover  against  the  carrier  for  injury  caused 
to  baggage  by  the  carrier's  negligence.^ 

§  614.  Notices  restrictive  of  liability.  —  The  general  subject  of 
such  notices  has  been  already  discussed.^  It  may  be  here  in- 
cidentally observed,  that  to  restrict  the  liability  of  a  railroad 
company  as  a  common  carrier  for  the  loss  of  the  baggage  of  a 
passenger,  there  must  be  proof  of  actual  notice  to  the  passenger 
of  such  restriction,  before  the  cars  are  started ;  and  an  indorse- 
ment on  the  ticket  given  to  the  passenger  is  not  enough,  unless 
it  is  shown  that  he  knew  its  purport  before  the  cars  started.^ 

^  Bichards  v.  London  &  B.  R.  R.  7  C.  Grat.  654,  Anderson,  J.  said :  *<At  aD 

B.  889 ;  Batcher  v.  London  &  S.  W.  R.  events  it  seems  to  be  weli  settled,  that 

B.  16  C.  B.  IS.  See  Le  Conteur  v.  Lon-  a  carrier  cannot  be  released  from  the 

don  &  S.  W.  R.  R.,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  54 ;  legal  responsibilities  of  his  nndertak- 

Jordan  v.  Fall  River  R.  R.  5  Cush.  69.  ing,  unless  the  knowledge  of  the  notice 

See  supra,  §  577.  is  brought  home  to  the  passenger  in 

>  Hall  V.  Cheney,  36  N.  H.  26 ;  Mar-  time  to  leave  the  car,  and  .have  his 

shall  p.  York,  N.  &  B.  R.  R.  11  C.  B.  baggage  removed   before    the   train 

655;  7  Eng.  L.  &  E.  519.  See  supra,  leaves.     The  mere  delivery  of   the 

§  437.  ticket  to  the  passenger,  with  the  no- 

*  Van  Horn  v.  Eermit,  4  E.  D.  tice  printed  upon  its  back,  or  on  its 
Smith,  453.  face,  under  the  usually  attending  cir- 

^  See  Hall  v.  Cheney,  36  N.  H.  26 ;  cumstances  which  have  been  detailed, 

Hannibal  v.  Swift  12  Wall.  262.    See  and  which  are  of  public  notoriety,  is 

supra,  §  437.  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  legal  pre- 

*  See  supra,  §  586.  sumption  of  actual  notice  to  the  pas- 
^  Rawson  v,  Tau  R.  R  48  N.  Y.  212;  senger  before  the  train  leaves.    *  Such 

Blossom  r.  Dodd,  43  N.  Y.  264.  notices  by  printed  cards,  or  inserted  in 

In  Wilson  v.  Ches.  &  O.  R.  R.  21    newspapers,  are  not  sufficient  unless  it 
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X.    LIVE-STOCK. 

§  615.  Live^itoek  not  iubjeet  to  the  ineidents  of  ^^  goods "  in 
eommon  carriage.  —  By  the  English  common  law,  as  we  have 
already  had  frequent  occasion  to  observe,  a  common  carrier  in- 
sures to  deliver  goods  which  he  undertakes  to  carry,  unless  pre- 
vented by  vis  major ^  or  such  extraordinary  casualties  as  are  called 
the  acts  of  God.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  this  doctrine  is 
peculiar  to  the  English  law,  no  such  unqualified  duty  being  laid 
on  the  carrier  either  by  the  Roman  law,  or  by  any  modem  Eu- 
ropean code ;  and  that  in  our  own  practice,  so  inconvenient  has 
the  doctrine  been,  in  mixing  up  two  departments  of  business, 
that  the  courts  have  permitted  it  to  be  qualified  by  two  im- 
portant exceptions.  In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  held  that 
by  notice,  certainly  by  contract,  the  carrier  can  reUeve  himself 
from  this  onerous  obligation  of  insurance.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  held  that  this  obligation  does  not  apply  to  passengers,  be- 
ing restricted  to  goods  The  questions  now  immediatdy  brfore 
US  are  whether  live-stock  can  be  called  **  goods,"  in  reference  to 
the  duty  in  question ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  duty  of  the  per- 
son who  undertakes  to  transport  live-stock  from  point  to  point 
by  carriage  is  that  of  a  common  carrier  by  the  English  common 
law. 

If  the  question  were  the  construction  of  a  statute  which  sim- 
ply determines  the  question  of  property,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  live  domestic  animals  might  be  viewed  as  *' goods.'' 
But  the  question  before  us  is  not  pointed  at  Uve-stock  sim- 
ply in  this  narrow  rektion ;  for  we  have  now  to  inquire 
whether  live-stock  are  to  be  treated  as  goods  so  far  as  concerns 
their  capacity. for  being  carried  in  car  or  boat  from  point  to 
point.  And  here  an  important  difference  between  these  two 
classes  of  property  arrests  us  at  once.  The  cask  of  oil,  or  the 
barrel  of  potatoes,  has  in  it  no  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
no  qualities  of  disturbance  or  perishability  save  those  which  may 
be  determined  by  an  inspection  of  the  article  itself.  Live  ani- 
mals, on  the  other  hand,  have  the  power  of  voluntary  motion, 
and  have  in  them  qualities  of  disturbance  and  perishability  which 

be  shown  that  knowledge  of  the  con-  jury.'  2  Redf.  on  Railw.  p.  SS  ; 
tents  of  Buch  notices  came  to  the  party;  Clayton  v.  Hunt,  8  Campb.  R.  27; 
and  this  is  always  a  question  for  the    Rowley  v.  Home,  8  Bing.  R.  2." 
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cannot  be  determined  nntil  they  are  tried  by  this  particular  mode 
of  conTeyanoe.  The  quietest  ox  may  be  poBsessed  by  a  frenzy 
of  passion  when  placed  in  a  freight  car,  with  the  en^e  scream- 
ing ahead  of  him,  the  boards  shaking  underneath  him,  and  the 
train  rumbling  and  jerking  behind.  Even  strength  and  endur- 
ance, in  stiffening  the  brute  system  to  a  mere  continuously  ex- 
cited bracing  up  against  the  motion,  may  prove  a  greater  hindrance 
to  safe  trayel  than  the  supple  weakness  which  yields  helplessly 
to  the  jar.  There  are  features,  therefore,  of  live-stock,  which 
take  them  out  of  the  category  of  ^^  goods."  There  are  undoubt- 
edly perishable  goods,  such  as  fruit,  but  the  perishaUIity  of  such 
articles  is  patent,  and  hence  distinguishable  in  a  most  material 
relation  from  the  perishability  of  cattle.^ 

^  See  supra,  §  66S-S.  detennining  that  qoestion,  racli  as 
Hence,  while  agreeing  to  the  cop-  induced  Lord  Wenaleydale,  in  Carr  v. 
rectness  of  the  decision  in  Blower  o.  Lancashire  &  Yorkshire  Railway  Co.' 
Great  West.  R.  R.  Law.  Rep.  7  C.  P.  to  make  the  obserrations  which  have 
662,  I  cannot  adopt  that  portion  of  elicited  remarks  from  some  learned 
the  argument  of  Willes,  J.,  which,  in  judges  apparently  to  the  contrary,  H 
the  following  extract,  is  based  on  the  may  turn  out  afier  aU  to  be  a  mere 
assumption  that  the  two  kinds  of  per-  coiatxoyeny  of  words.  The  question 
ishability  just  noticed  have  the  same  as  to  their  liability  may  turn  on  the 
incidents.  **  This,"  says  Willes,  J.,  distinction  between  accidents  which 
in  the  case  just  cited,  '*  was  an  action  happen  by  reason  of  some  Tice  inher- 
brought  in  the  county  court  of  Mon-  ent  in  the  animals  themseWea,  or  diqpo- 
mouthshire  against  the  Great  Western  sition  producing  nnruliness  or  frenzy. 
Railway  Company  for  the  non-deliTery  and  accidents  which  are  not  the  residt 
of  a  bullock,  which  was  delivered  to  of  inherent  vice  or  unruliness  of  the 
them  at  Dingeston  station  to  be  car-  animals  themselTCs.  It  comes  to  much 
ried  by  them  to  Northampton.  The  the  same  thing  whether  we  say  that 
buUock  was  receiTed  by  the  company  one  who  eames  live  animals  is  not  lia- 
under  the  terms  of  a  notice  which  is  ble  in  the  one  event  but  is  liable  in  the 
assailed  by  the  plaintiff.  It  is  unnec-  other,  or  that  he  b  not  a  common  car- 
essary  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  lier  of  them  at  all,  because  there  are 
notice  was  a  reasonable  one.  The  some  accidents  other  than  those  fall- 
question  for  our  decision  b  whether  ing  within  the  exception  of  the  act  of 
liie  defendants,  upon  the  facts  and  God  and  the  queen's  enemies,  for 
findings  of  the  county  court  judge,  are  which  he  b  not  responsible.  By  the 
liable  as  common  carriers  for  the  loss  expression  *  vice '  I  do  not,  of  course, 
of  thb  animaL  Whether  a  railway  mean  moral  vice  in  the  thing  itself  or 
company  are  common  carriers  of  am-  its  owner,  but  only  that  sort  of  vice 
mals  b  a  question  upon  which  there  which,  by  its  internal  development, 
has  been  much  conflict  of  opinion,  and  tends  to  the  destruction  or  the  injury 
although  there  may  be  difficulties  in  of  the  animal  or  thing  to  be  carried, 

1  7  Ex.  at  pp.  719, 713;  81 L.  J.  Ex.  Ml. 
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§  616,  Duties  of  persons  conveying  live-stock  not  convertible 
with  those  of  common  carriers.  —  Some  portions  of  the  duties  of 
persons  conveying  liye-stock  are  ondonbtedly  those  of  the  com- 
mon carrier.     In  both  cases  a  carriage  suitable  to  the  particular 

and  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  such  a  ance  of  similar  cattle  along  their  rail- 
result  If  such  a  cause  of  destruction  way,  and  was  loaded  in  the  proper  and 
exists  and  produces  that  result  in  the  usual  way.  That  could  not  have  been 
course  of  the  journey,  the  liability  of  found  unless  the  truck  was  sufficient  to 
the  carrier  is  necessarily  excluded  secure  the  cattle  from  injury  from  the 
from  the  contract  between  the  parties,  ordinary  incidents  of  a  railway  jour- 
This  becomes  more  clear  when  we  ney,  including  fright  occasioned  by 
consider  the  reason  why  a  common  their  novel  position  and  pasnng  ob- 
carrier  is  liable  for  a  loss  though  hap-  jects.  The  company  are  clearly  bound 
pening  without  any  negligence  at  all  to  proyide  trucks  that  are  sufficient  to 
on  his  part,  unless  in  the  case  of  the  act  retain  cattle  under  the  ordinary  inci- 
of  Grod  or  the  queen's  enemies.  The  dents  of  a  railway  journey  ;  but  their 
reason  is  so  well  known  and  so  well  ex-  liability  in  this  respect  extends  no  fur* 
plained  by  Lord  Wensleydale  in  Wyld  ther.  Amies  v.  Stevens.^  The  case 
V,  Pickford,!  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  expressly  finds  that  *  the  truck  was  in 
add  anything,  or  to  keep  up  author!-  every  respect  proper  and  reasonably 
ties  on  the'subject.  A  common  carrier  sufficient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  bul- 
is  liable  as  an  ordinary  bailee  for  neg-  lock  and  cattle  loaded  therein,'  and 
Hgence ;  and  he  u  liable  for  a  loss  that  <  there  was  no  actual  negligence 
occasioned  by  negligence,  even  though  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  company 
the  act  of  God  or  of  the  queen's  ene-  or  their  servants  with  reference  to  the 
mies  conduce  to  the  loss.  But  he  is  bullock,  or  in  the  receiving  or  forward- 
further  liable  as  an  insurer  for  losses  ing  the  same  by  them.'  Mr.  Bosan- 
which  occm:  through  no  negligence  on  quet  says  it  is  not  found  that  the 
his  part.  It  is  only  necessary  therefore  company  might  not  have  provided 
to  observe  that  an  insurer  is  not  lia-  such  trucks  that  no  bullock  could  es- 
ble  for  accidents  happening  through  cape  under  any  circumstances  during 
the  inherent  vice  of  the  thing  insured,  the  journey.  The  judge  finds  that  the 
but  only  for  such  as  happen  through  truck  was  reasonably  fit  for  the  con- 
adventitious  causes."  veyanoe  of  the  animal.  We  cannot  be 
....''  Was,  then,  what  happened  led  away  firom  that  finding  by  a  sug- 
in  the  course  of  the  journey  the  result  gestion  that  some  possible  form  of 
of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com-  truck  might  be  devised  which  would 
pany's  servants  ?  Or  was  it  attribu-  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  an  ac- 
table to  some  inherent  vice  in  the  cident.  I  think  the  finding  excludes 
bullock  which  led  to  its  own  destruc-  the  notion  of  negligence  on  the  part 
tion  ?  The  facts  found  in  the  case  of  the  company,  or  of  the  escape  of  the 
seem  to  me  to  be  conclusive  in  favor  of  bullock  arising  from  any  other  cause 
file  latter  view.  It  is  found  that  the  than  its  own  inherent  vice,  or  restive- 
bullock  in  question  was  put  into  a  ness,  or  frenzy  ;  and  for  such  an  in- 
proper  and  sufficient  truck  ordinarily  jury  the  company  are  not  responsi- 
nsed  by  the  company  for  the  convey-  ble." 

18M.&W.M8.  slStnul28. 
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service  must  be  proyided,  and  servants  put  in  charge  who  are 
capable  of  faithfully  running  boat  or  train.  But  in  the  convey- 
ance of  live-stock  an  important  duty  arises  which  has  no  counter- 
part in  the  ordinary  service  of  a  common  carrier.  The  common 
carrier  sees  that  the  goods  committed  to  him  are  safely  packed 

•  in  a  suitable  carriage,  and  then  his  specific  charge  over  them  is 
confined  to  the  propulsion  of  the  carriage  containing  them.  The 
transporter  of  cattle,  on  the  other  hand,  is  required  to  watch  them 
either  personally  or  through  the  owner,  who  is  for  this  purpose 
the  servant  of  the  transporter,  and  to  feed  and  refresh  them 
when  they  are  on  the  road.  In  England  this  question  does  not 
present  itself  prominently,  for  the  reason  that  in  England  jour- 

*  neys  of  this  kind  last  but  a  few  hours.  In  this  country,  how- 
ever, such  journeys  may  last  a  week,  and  the  stock  will  perish 
unless  they  are  attended  with  peculiar  care.  They  must  be  con- 
stantly inspected,  lest  by  the  strong  in  particular  cases  crowding 
on  the  weak,  the  weak  be  destroyed.  They  must  be  not  merely 
fed  and  watered,  but  they  must  from  time  to  time  be  washed, 
and  the  cars  cleansed  and  sprinkled.  Duties  of  this  kind  are 
the  duties  of  the  drover,  and  not  of  the  common  carrier,  and 
require  the  exercise  of  skill,  experience,  and  diligence,  which  a 
drover  alone,  from  his  peculiar  training,  fraught  as  it  is  with  a 
knowledge  of  the.  habits  of  animals,  through  continuous  care  of 
and  dwelling  with  them,  can  be  expected  to  possess.^  We  have 
no  more  right  to  charge  the  common  carrier  with  the  liabilities 
of  the  drover,  than  we  have  to  charge  the  drover  with  the  liabil- 
ities of  the  common  carrier.  Undoubtedly  we  must  hold  the 
carrier  who  undertakes  to  transport  live  animals  chargeable  with 
the  same  duties,  as  to  adequacy  of  road,  carriage,  and  motive 
power,  as  we  do  the  carrier  who  undertakes  to  transport  human 
beings ;  and  undoubtedly,  also,  we  must  charge  him  specially 
(if  he  undertakes  this)  with  the  duty  of  tenderly  watching  and 
caring  for  the  dumb  creatures  who  are  thus  placed  under  his 
charge.  But  we  cannot,  if  we  thus  create  a  new  form  of  mandate 
for  him,  hold  him  for  insurance  as  we  would  hold  the  ordinary 
carrier  of  goods  in  bale  or  package.  We  must  treat  him  as  a 
Mandatary,  who,  on  the  law  heretofore  expressed,  is  bound  to 
perform  the  business  accepted  by  him  with  the  diligence  with 

^  See  Maynard  V.  Back,  100  Mass.     Snllivan  v.   Scripture,  3  Allen,  664; 
40 ;  Cayzer  v.  Taylor,  10  Graj,  274  ;    Shrewsbury  v.  Smith,  12  Cush.  177. 
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which  it  would  be  conducted  by  a  good,  competent,  and  faithful 
business  man,  who,  experienced  in  this  particular  work,  under- 
takes its  discharge.^ 

1  Squire  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  9S  perisli.    See  per  Parke,  Baron,  in  Carr 

Mass.  289 ;  Clarke  v.  Rochester  R.  R.  v.  Lancashire  &  Y.   Railway  Co.  7 

14  N.  Y.  570;  Penn.  v.  Buffalo  &  £.  £xch.  712,  71S ;  Denio,  J.,  in  Clark  v. 

R.  R.  49  N.  Y.  207;  Famham  v.  Cam.  Rochester  &  S.  R.  R.  Co.   14  N.  Y. 

&  A.  R.  R.  55  Penn.  St  53 ;  Cotton  5  78.    It  is  a  mode  of  transportation 

V,  Cleveland  &  Pitts.  R.  R.  67  Penn.  which,  but  for  its  necessity,  would  be 

St.  211 ;  Mich.  South.  R.  R.  v.  Mc-  grots  cruelty,  and  indictable  as  suclu 

Donough,  21  Mich.  166 ;  Lake  Shore  The  risk  may  be  greatly  lessened  by 

R.  R.  V.  Perkins,  25  Mich.  829.  care  and  yigilance,  by  feeding  and  wa- 

As  sustaining  the  positions  of  the  tering  at  proper  intervals,  by  getting 

text  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  able  up  those  that  are  down,  and  otherwise, 

opinion  of  Christiancy,  J.,  in  Michi-  But  this  imposes  a  degree  of  care  and 

gan  Southern  Railroad  Co.  v.  McDon-  an  amount  of  labor  so  different  from 

ough,  21  Mich.  189,  from  which  the  what  is  required  in  reference  to  other 

following  extracts  are  taken  :  —  kinds  of  property,  that  I  do  not  think 

....*'  But  the  transportation  of  this  kind  of  property  falls  within  the 
cattle  and  live-stock  by  common  car-  reasons  upon  which  the  common-law 
riers  by  land  was  unknown  to  the  liability  of  common  carriers  was  fixed, 
common  law,  when  the  duties  and  re-  In  McManus  v.  Lancashire  Railway 
sponsibilities  were  fixed  making  them  Co.  2  Hurl.  &  Norman,  702,  the  court 
insurers  against  all  losses  and  injuries  say :  '  We  are  able  to  decide  the  case 
not  arising  from  the  act  of  God,  or  of  without  referring  to  the  second  point 
the  public  enemies.  These  responsi-  made  by  the  defendants,  viz. :  the  al- 
bilities  and  duties  were  fixed  with  ref-  leged  distinction  between  the  liability 
erence  to  kinds  of  property  involving,  of  carriers  as  to  the  conveyance  of 
in  their  transportation,  much  fewer  horses  and  live-stock,  and  ordinary 
risks,  and  of  quite  a  different  kind,  goods;  but  should  the  question  ever 
from  those  which  are  incident  to  the  arise,  we  think  the  observation  which 
transportation  of  live-stock  by  railroad,  fell  from  Baron  Parke  in  Carr  v.  Lan- 
Animals  have  wants  of  their  own  to  be  cashire  &  York  Railway  Company,  is 
supplied;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  con-  entitled  to  much  consideration.'  In 
veyance  at  which,  from  their  nature  the  same  case  on  appeal  in  the  exche- 
and  habits,  most  animals  instinctiyely  quer  chamber,  4  Hurls.  &  Norman,  846, 
revolt;  and  cattle  especially,  crowded  Earle,  J.,  speaking  of  the  condition  of 
in  a  dense  mass,  frightened  by  the  the  contract  in  that  case,  says :  *  This 
noise  of  the  engine,  the  rattling,  jolt-  condition  is  imposed  in  respect  of 
ing,  and  frequent  concussions  of  the  horses.  And  I  find  neither  authority 
cars,  in  their  frenzy  injure  each  other  nor  principle  for  holding  that  defend- 
by  trampling,  plunging,  goring,  or  ants  were  bound  to  receive  living  ani- 
throwing  down  ;  and  frequently,  on  mals,  as  common  carriers.' 
long  routes,  their  strength  exhausted  *^  In  Palmer  v.  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
by  hunger  and  thirst,  fatigue  and  way  Co.  4  M.  &  W.  758,  Parke,  Bar- 
firight,  the  weak  easily  fall  and  are  on,  interrupting  counsel,  asks :  *  Does 
trampled  upon,  and  unless  helped  up,  the  rule  as  to  negligence  apply  to  live 
must  soon  die.    Hogs  also  swelter  and  animals,  as  horses  ?   Of  course,  if  they 
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§  617.  From    this   view   the    following    concloBioiiB    result: 

(a)  Carrier  of  live-stock  is  not  an  insurer j  bvt  his  duties^  when 

are  Btolen,  it  would ;  but  is  it  so  held  the  company  liable  for  the  loss 
when  thejT  are  delivered,  although  of,  or  injury  done  to, '  any  horses,  cat- 
hurt  or  damaged  ?  If  misdeliTered,  tie,  or  other  animals,'  or  to  any  goods, 
the  carriers  would  be  liable  ;  but  &c.,  unless  the  conditions,  fixed  by  the 
they  would  not  be  liable  for  a  mere  notices,  &c.,  should  be  held  by  the 
accident  to  an  animal,  supposing  the  court  to  be  just  and  reasonable.  Mar- 
carriage  to  be  safe  and  good  and  tin.  Baron  (interruping  counsel),  says : 
properly  conducted.'  This  case  was  <  The  common-law  liability  of  common 
decided  in  ISS9,  when  the  ques-  carriers  does  not  apply  to  cattle  at  all. 
tion  was  comparatively  a  new  one.  In  former  days  they  were  not  carried. 
And  it  is  quite  manifest  that  Baron  They  might,  therefore,  but  for  the 
Parke,  in  the  above  remarks,  had  ref-  statutes,  make  what  conditions  they 
erence  to  the  question  as  one  of  com-  pleased.'  Pollock,  Chief  Baron,  also 
mon  law  merely;  and  when  he  comes  says :  *  Why  should  they  not  say,  If 
to  decide  the  case  (on  pp.  767,  768),  you  insist  upon  our  carrying  your  cat- 
holding  that  if  the  company  choose  to  tie,  we  will  carry  them ;  but  it  must  be 
carry  (horses),  and  do  not  take  care  to  upon  the  terms  that  we  shall  not  be 
accept  them  with  a  limited  responsibil-  responsible  for  any  injury  which  may 
ity,  Uien,  by  accepting  them,  they  must  happen  to  them?  They  hold  them- 
be  held  to  have  accepted  as  common  selves  out  as  carriers  of  horses  and 
carriers,  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  cattle,  sub  modoJ  The  drovers  went 
decision  is  rested  wholly  upon  the  with  the  cattle  as  in  the  present  case; 
statute  which  he  cites,  expressly  enu-  and  Martin,  Baron,  in  giving  his  judg^ 
merating  *caUle*  with  <  other  goods,  ment,say8:  <I  doubt  the  liability  of 
wares,  and  merchandise,  articles,  mat-  the  company  at  all,  even  if  there  had 
ters,  and  things,'  which  the  company  been  no  stipulation  on  their  part ;  for 
were  authorized  to  carry,  placing  all  the  fault,  if  any,  was  the  fault  of  those 
apparently  upon  the  same  ground.  The  who  went  by  the  train  with  the  cattle.' 
conclusion  from  the  statute  would  seem  All  the  judges  held  the  notice  reason- 
to  have  been  quite  as  broad,  at  least,  able. 

as  the  premises  would  warrant    But  ^  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  England, 

it  had  the  statute,  such  as  it  was,  by  the  statute  cited,  railroad  compa- 

to  rest  upon.    It  may,  however,  well  nies  are  common  carriers  of  cattle, 

be  doubted,  whether  the  decision  would  horses,  &c.,  and  bound  to  carry  ag- 

have  been  the  same  if  the  question  had  such,  if  insisted  upon  by  the  shipper, 

arisen  for  the  first  time  after  the  de-  except  as  they  may  limit  their  liability 

cision  in  Oxlade  v.  North  East.  B.  Ca  by  notices  or  contracts  which  the  court 

15  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  680,  to  be  hereafter  hold  reasonable.    And  that  the  statute 

noticed,  and  that  of  Pardington  v.  cited  in  Palmer  t;.  Grand  Junction  Co. 

South  Wales  Co.  S8  Eng.  L.  &  £q.  4  M.  &  W.  758,  was  there  held  to  have 

482,  decided  in  November,  1856.    In  the  effect  to  make  them  common  car- 

the  latter  case  the  question  arose  upon  riers  of  such  property,  if  they  accepted 

the  reasonableness  of  a  notice  given  by  it  without  conditions.     (In  that  case, 

the  company  to  a  shipper  of  cattle  un-  however,  there  was  no  evidence  of  their 

der  17  &  18  Vict  ch.  81,  §  7  (Railway  having  held  themselves  out  as  doing 

Traffic  Act  of  1854),  which  expressly  such  business  only  on  special  terms.) 
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not  prescribed  in  writing^  are  those  of  a  special  agent  to  transport 
the  cattle  to  their  place  of  destination^  he  supplying  suitable  and 
safe  carriage  and  motive  power.  —  "While  common  carriers," 
says  Allen.  J.,  in  a  recent  case  in  New  York,  "  are  insurers  of  in- 
Jmate  property  agabst  aU  loss  and  damage  except  such  as  is 
inevitable,  or  caused  by  public  enemies,  they  are  not  insurers 
of  animals  against  injuries  arising  from  their  nature  and  propen- 
sities, and  which  could  not  be  prevented  by  foresight,  vigilance, 
and  care.^  But  for  the  special  agreement  under  which  the  plain- 
tiff's cattle  were  transported,  there  would  be  but  little  doubt  as 
to  the  defendant's  liability  for  the  damages  caused  by  the  want 
of  proper  care  while  detained  at  Dunkirk.  Ordinary  care  and 
attention  to  the  cattle  during  the  delay  would  have  prevented  the 
injury.  The  liability  of  the  defendant  is,  however,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  agreement  of  the  parties.  The  railroad  company, 
by  reason  of  the  written  contract,  occupied  the  position  of  a 
private  carrier  for  hire,  and  is  only  liable  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  undertaken  according  to  its  terms,  or  for  some  wrong- 
ful act,  either  wilful  or  negligent.  The  agreement  furnishes  the 
extent  of  the  liability,  unless  a  loss  has  occurred  from  the  wilful- 
ness or  negligence  of  the  carrier."  ^ 

But  this  case  has   been   frequentlj  mark  was  correct  enough,  if  applied 

cited  in  this  country,  as  if  it  had  been  to  the  fkcts  of  the  case  before  them ; 

made  upon  common  law  reasons  only,  but  the  language  is  much  broader  than 

and  applied  to  cases  where  there  were  is  warranted  by  the  case  cited, 

no  such  statutes  as  that  upon  which  it  **  Upon  sound  principle,  and  upon 

was  clearly  rested  by  the  court.     Thus  the  English  authorities  above  cited,  I 

(without  enumerating  other  instances),  think  it  clear  the  transportation  of 

in  Kimball  v.  Rutland  Co.  26  Vt  247,  cattle  by  railroad  does  not  come  within 

the  court,  after  very  correctly  holding  the  reasons  of  the  law  applicable  to 

that  the  company,  by  publicly  offering  common  carriers,  so  far  as  relates  to 

to  take  cattle  at  one  price  with  the  the  care  of  the  property  and  responsi- 

common  law  liability,  and  at  another  ility  for  its    loss    or  injury." 

and  less  rate  when  the  owner  assumed  ^  Clarke  v.  Rochester  &  Syracuse 

the  risk,  thereby  held  themselves  out  R.  R.  Co.  14  N.  Y.  570;  Michigan  S. 

and  became  common  carriers  of  cattle,  &  N.  J.  R.  R.   Co.  v.  McDonough, 

proceed  to  cite  this  case  of  Palmer  r.  21  Mich.  165;  Angell  on  Carriers,  § 

Grand  June.  Co.  as  proving  the  prop-  214  a. 

osition,  that  *  the  fact  that  the  company  *  Famham  v.  Camden  &  Amboy  R. 

have  undertaken  such  transportation  R.  Co.  55  Penn.  St.  R.  53  ;  Colton  v. 

for  Airg,  and  for  such  persons  <»  cAoof«  Cleveland    &  Pittsburg    R.    Co.  67 

to  employ  Mem,  establishes  their  rela-  Ibid.  211 ;  New  Jersey  St.  Nav.  Co.  v, 

tion  as  common  carriers.'     The  re-  Merchants'  Bank,  6  How.  U.  S.  R. 
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§  618.  (5.)  By  special  agreement  the  oumer  or  his  agent  may  be 
placed  in  charge  of  the  cattle^  and  the  duty  of  feeding  and  caring 
for  them  transferred  to  him  by  the  carrier.  —  No  doubt  this  is  an 
apparent  departure  from  the  rule  heretofore  expressed,  that  by  no 
special  agreement  can  the  carrier  be  relieved  from  liability  for  his 
neglect.  But  it  may  be  justly  argued  that  the  diligentia  bonis 
patrisfamilias  by  the  carrier  is  better  performed  when  he  trans- 
fers the  care  of  the  cattle  to  their  owner  or  driver  than  when  he 
undertakes  such  care  himself.  The  carrier  cannot  be  expected  to 
understand  the  management  of  cattle  so  well  as  one  trained  to  the 
work;  and  the  interests,  if  not  sympathies,  of  the  master  will 
lead  him  to  a  tenderer  consideration  of  the  wants  of  his  creatures 
than  the  carrier  would  be  likely  to  give.  Yet  there  are  some  du- 
ties which  the  carrier  cannot  devolve  on  others.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  running  of  the  train  and  the  providing  of  adequate  carriages, 
he  is  bound  to  bestow  on  the  animals  committed  to  his  charge  the 
same  grade  of  diligence  as  it  is  required  that  he  should  render 
to  the  human  beings  on  his  trains;  and  what  would  be  negli- 
gence, so  far  as  concerns  want  of  safety  of  carriage  or  manage- 
ment, in  the  latter  case,  would  be  considered  negligence  in  die 
former.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  other  duties  from 
which  it  stands  to  reason  the  carrier  cannot  by  such  special  agree- 
ment rid  himself.  He  alone  can  stop  the  cars  at  places  necessary 
for  refreshment,  and  he  must  be  held  liable  for  the  consequences 
of  negligence  should  he  fail  so  to  do.  And  the  same  result  fol- 
lows if  he  fails  to  take  those  measures  for  cleaning  the  cars,  which 
he  alone  has  power  to  carry  out.^ 

§  619.  Carrier^  if  he  undertakes  care  of  cattle^  bound  to  dili- 
gence. —  In  any  view,  if  the  carrier  undertakes  the  special  duty  of 
caring  for  live-stock,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  this  office,  not  as  an 
insurer,  but  as  a  special  mandatary  or  agent,  required  to  show  the 
due  diligence  of  a  person  skilled  in  this  department  of  labor, — 
the  diligentia  boni  et  diligentis  patri^amiliasy  —  as  it  is  else- 
where explained.^     It  is  true  that  he  is  not  liable  for  any  injuries 

844;  Angell  on  Carriers,  §  225,  226;  Y.  268;  Gill  v.  Manchester  R.  R,  L. 

Dorr  V.  N.  J.  St.  Nayigation  Co.  1  R.  8  Q.  B.  186;  ^lillips  r.  Clark,  2 

Ker.  485.  C.  B.  N*.  S.  166;  HI.  Cent.  R.  R.  ». 

1  See  cases  above  cited,  and  Squire  Adams,  42  IlL  474. 

V.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  98  Mass.  239 ;  ^  See  Petre  v.  Offutt,  21  La.  An. 

Foncher  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  49  N.  679. 
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caused  by  the  inherent  yicionsness  of  the  animal  carried.^  Nor 
when  he  assumes  in  any  way  the  management  of  such  animal, 
can  he  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  special  contract  exempt- 
ing him  from  the  consequences  of  restiveness,  if  the  restiyeness  was 
in  any  way  provoked  by  himself.  Thus  a  clause  in  a  contract  for 
the  transport  of  a  cow  by  railroad,  that  the  carrier  will  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  ^^  damage  caused  by  the  kicking,  plunging,  or  restive- 
ness  of  the  animal,"  does  not  release  the  defendants  from  the  con- 
sequences of  negligence  in  the  management  of  the  cow,  although 
it  appear  that  the  injury  to  her  was  caused  by  her  restiyeness 
when  imprudently  let  out  by  a  servant  of  the  defendants.^ 

§  620.  (^)  UlustratwnB  of  diligence  required  by  carrier  of  live- 
stock.  —  It  has  just  been  said  that  the  carrier  is  liable  for  negli- 
gence in  respect  to  any  of  the  duties  which  can  only  be  performed 
by  himself.  Thus  it  has  been  correctly  ruled  in  Illinois,  that 
where  live  hogs  are  shipped  in  railroad  cars,  and  by  reason  of 
their  crowded  and  unnatural  condition  become  heated,  which  can 
only  be  allayed  and  the  property  saved  by  throynng  water  upon 
them  while  in  the  cars,  and  where  this  fact  is  made  known  to  the 
conductor  of  the  train,  it  being  customary  for  the  company  to 
apply  water  in  such  cases,  and  having  the  necessary  conveniences 
for  applying  the  water,  the  company,  in  case  of  neglect  in  this 
respect  by  its  servants,  is  liable  for  the  consequent  injury.^  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  carrier  is  not  chargeable  with  a  want  of 
proper  diligence  for  allowing  them  to  stand  in  the  car  from  ten 
o'clock  P.  M.  to  nine  A.  M.,  after  the  passing  of  the  regular  cattle 
train,  which  neglected  to  take  the  car  load.^ 

§  621.  How  far  the  carrier  may  be  made  liable  for  negligences 
of  the  owner  in  matters  which  the  carrier  assumes,  is  illustrated 
by  two  interesting  English  decisions.  A  greyhound  was  deliv- 
ered to  a  canal  company,  with  a  string  round  his  neck ;  and  the 
company  gave  for  him  an  ordinary  carrier's  receipt.  The  dog 
was  fastened  by  this  string  to  a  box,  but  slipped  his  head  through 
the  noose.     It  was  held  tibat  the  carrier  ought  to  have  secured 

^  Clarke  v.  R.  &  S.  R.  R.  14  N.  Y.  N.  S.  156 ;  and  other  cases  cited  su- 

570 ;  Hall  v.  Renfro,  S  Mete.  Ky.  51 ;  pra,  §  565. 

Conger  v,  Hudson  River  R.  R.  6  Duer,  *  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Adams,  42 

875.     See,  as  to  contributory  negli-  111.474. 

gence  in  this  respect,  supra,  §  565.  *  111.  Cent  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Waters,  41 

3  Gill  V.  Manchester  R.  R.,  L.  R.  8  111.  78. 
Q.  B.  186 ;  FhUlips  v.  Clark,  2  C.  B. 
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him  or  locked  him  up,  as  the  string  was  evidently  not  meant  nor 
fit  to  be  a  permanent  fastening.^  But  where  another  greyhound, 
delivered  by  its  owner  to  the  servants  of  a  railway  company,  who 
were  not  common  carriers  of  dogs,  to  be  carried,  and  the  fare  de- 
manded  was  paid ;  at  the  time  of  delivery  the  greyhound  had  on 
a  leathern  collar  with  a  strap  attached  to  it ;  in  the  course  of  the 
journey,  it  being  necessary  to  remove  the  greyhound  from  one 
train  to  another  which  had  not  then  come  up,  it  was  fastened  by 
means  of  the  strap  and  collar  to  an  iron  spout  on  the  open  platform 
of  one  of  the  company's  stations,  and,  while  so  fastened,  it  slipped 
its  head  from  the  collar,  and  ran  upon  the  line  and  was  killed : 
it  was  ruled  that  the  fastening  the  greyhound  by  the  means  fur- 
nished by  the  owner  himself,  which  at  the  time  appeared  to  be 
sufficient,  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany.2 

1  Stuart  V.  Crawley,  2  Stark.  323,  acknowledging  the  deliTery  ;  that  the 

cited  more  fully  in  next  note.  dog  was  afterwards  tied  by  the  cord 

s  Richardson  v»  N.  £.  B.  B.  7  C.  F.  to  a  watch  box,  but  within  half  an 
76.  The  point  was  thus  argued  by  hour  afterwards  slipped  his  head 
Willes,  J. :  ....<*  The  county  through  the  noose,  and  was  lost.  It 
court  judge  decided  that  the  defend-  was  sought  to  charge  the  plaintiff  with 
ants  were  responsible  for  the  escape  negligence  in  not  delivering  the  dog 
and  consequent  destruction  of  the  to  the  defendant's  bookkeeper  in  a 
dog,  on  the  ground  that  they  by  their  state  of  security,  he  having  no  collar, 
servants  were  guilty  of  negligence,  and  but  merely  a  cord  round  his  neck, 
that  there  was  no  contributory  negli-  which  was  insufficient;  and  the  case 
gence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs.  We  was  sought  to  be  assimilated  to  that 
are  clearly  of  a  different  opinion.  The  of  a  delivery  of  goods  imperfectly 
county  court  judge,  in  deciding  as  he  packed.  But  Lord  EUenborough  held 
did,  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon  that  the  defendant  was  responsible, 
a  supposition  that  the  case  fell  within  *  The  case,'  he  said,  *  was  not  like  that 
the  ruling  of  Lord  EUenborough  in  of  a  delivery  of  goods  imperfectly 
Stuart  r.  Crawley,  supra.  That  case  packed,  since  there  the  defect  was  not 
however,  in  our  judgment,  differs  in  visible;  but  in  this  case  the  defendant 
some  essential  particulars  from  the  had  the  means  of  seeing  that  the  dog 
present.  It  was*  an  action  against  a  was  insufficiently  secured.  After  a 
carrier  of  goods  by  the  Grand  Junction  complete  delivery  to  the  defendant, 
Canal,  for  negligence  in  losing  a  valua-  he  became  responsible  for  the  security 
ble  greyhound  which  had  been  deliv-  of  the  dog;  the  property  then  remained 
ered  to  him  to  be  carried  from  London  at  the  risk  of  the  defendant,  and  he 
to  Harefield  Lock.  It  appeared  that  was  bound  to  lock  him  up  or  to  take 
the  servant  ofthe  plaintiff  took  the  dog  other  proper  means  to  secure  him. 
to  the  defendant's  warehouse  with  a  The  owner  had  nothing  more  to  do 
string  about  his  neck,  and  the  de-  than  to  see  that  he  was  properly  de- 
fendant's bookkeeper  gave  a  receipt  Uvcred,  and  it  was  then  incumbent  on 
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XI.  GRATUITOUS  PARCELS. 

§  '622.  Diligence  required  by  railroad  or  other  company  as  to 
parcels  carried  by  its  officers  without  pay  to  itself^  though  a  gratuity 
be  received  or  expected  by  the  officer. — A  custom  prevails  gen- 
erally on  our  railroads  and  other  lines  of  common  carriage,  for 
baggage-masters,  conductors,  and  other  oflGicers  to  carry  parcels 
from  point  to  point  gratuitously,  as  a  favor,  to  customers  of  the 
road,  the  officers  taking  this  trouble  receiving  from  time  to  time 
presents  from  those  thus  obliged,  but  the  pay  being  purely  volun- 
tary. The  same  custom  exists  among  steamboats  and  other  ves- 
sels undertaking  the  carriage  of  goods  by  water.  Cases  of  this 
kind  may  be  presented  in  two  distinct  phases.  The  first  is,  when 
this  custom  is  part  of  the  carrier's  ordinary  business,  and  is  known 
to  the  management  of  the  road,  as  it  necessarily  is  on  our  great 
railway  lines.  The  second  is  when  this  special  mode  of  carrying 
parcels  is  by  agreement  done  at  the  owner's  own  risk,  and  with 
the  knowledge  on  both  sides  that  the  officer  taking  the  parcel 
does  so  out  of  the  range  of  his  prescribed  duties.  In  the  latter 
case  the  company  is  not  liable.^    In  the  former,  interesting  ques- 

ihe  defendant  to  provide  for  his  se-  of  securing  the  dog  was  that  which  is 

curity.'    That  case  is  obviously  differ-  ordinarily  adopted,  viz.,  by  a  collar 

ent  from  this.    Here,  the  greyhound  and  strap. 

when*  delivered  to  the  guard  had  a  **  My  brother  Smith  and  myself  are 

leathern  collar  on  with  a  strap  at-  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  decision 

tached  to  it,  indicating  that  the  strap  of  the  county  court  cannot  be  sus- 

was  the  thing  by  which  she  was  to  be  tained,  and  must  be  reversed.    In  this 

secured.    If  it  was  negligence  on  the  we  only  follow  the  course  pursued  by* 

part  of  the  guard  to  fasten  her  by  the  this  court  in  the  case  of   Tally  v. 

strap,  it  was  a  negligence  which  was  Great  Western  By.   Co.,^  and  if  the  , 

suggested  by  the  person  who  delivered  rule  laid  down  in  Schroder  v.  Ward  ^ 

her  to  him  without  notice  that  the  were  followed,  it  ought  to  be  reversed 

fastening  was  an  unsafe  one.    There  with  costs ;   but  we  do  not  feel  in- 

are,  therefore,  two  important  distinc-  clined  to  act  upon  that  rule  here,  be- 

tions  between  that  case  and  the  pres-  cause  there  was  some  laxity  on  th€ 

ent:  first,  that  there  the  defendant  part  of  the  defendants'  servants  in 

was  a  common  carrier,  and  here  the  receiving  the  dog  to  be  carried  with- 

defendants  are  not ;    and,  secondly,  out  giving  a  ticket.    The  defendants 

that,  when  the  dog  was  delivered  to  would  probably  not  press  for  costs.*' 

the  defendants'  servant,  he  had  no  Judgment  reversed, 

means  of  seeing  that  it  was  insuffi-  ^  Cincinnati  &  Lou.  Mail  Line  Co. 

eiently  secured,  whereas  here  the  mode  v.  Boal,  15  Ind.  845. 

1  Law  Rep.  6  C.  P.44.  >  12  C.  B.  N.  S.  410;  82  L.  J.  C.  P.  150. 
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tions  arise.  Is  the  company  a  common  carrier  as  to  the  parcels 
thus  carried  by  its  subalterns  ?  and  is  it  to  be  treated  as  insuring 
the  same,  according  to  the  law  applicable  to  common  carriers  ? 
These  questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  To  enable 
goods  (not  luggage)  to  be  forwarded  as  freight,  custom,  if  not 
contract,  requires  that  certain  formalities  should  be  pursued, 
which  formalities  are  not  here  attempted.  What  liability,  then, 
if  we  must  reject  that  of  the  common  carrier  at  common  law, 
does  the  company  assume  as  to  parcels  which  it  thus  permits  its 
o€GicerB  to  carry  ?  It  has  been  said  that  its  liability  is  simply  for 
gross  negligence :  e.  g.  that  of  a  depositary  or  other  gratuitous 
bailee.^  But  this  conclusion  rests  on  two  assumptions,  neither  of 
which  can  be  sustained.  The  first  is  that  this  particular  contract 
is  gratuitous,  whereas,  if  the  salary  or  income  of  the  officers  car- 
rying such  parcels  is  increased  by  these  gratuities,  and  the  com- 
pany secures  the  service  of  these  officers  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  it 
could  do  otherwise,  then  th.e  carriage  is  not  strictly  gratuitous, 
though  there  be  no  such  fixed  pay  as  is  necessary  to  constitute 
the  agreement  of  common  carriage.  The  second  mistake  is  that 
in  mandates,  supposing  them  to  be  gratuitous,  the  diligence  re- 
quired is  only  the  ordinary  diligence  of  seeing  what  everybody 
sees,  and  that  consequently  the  only  negligence  for  which  the 
mandatary  is  responsible  is  gross  negligence,  or  culpa  lata.  But 
this,  as  has  been  seen,  is  not  the  law.  Mandate  means  special 
confidence  imposed  and  accepted ;  and  whenever  this  takes  place, 
and  a  service  is  done  in  pursuance  of  such  service,  then  the  man- 
datary can  recover  compensation  from  the  mandator,  and  is  bound 
to  the  mandator  to  apply  to  the  mandate  that  special  diligence 
which  every  good  business  man  is  bound  to  exhibit  in  every  trans- 
action which  in  his  particular  department  he  undertakes.^ 

^  Haynie  v.  Waring,  29  Alab.  26S.  Redfield  on  Rail.  §  169,  and  cases 
See  King  v.  Lenox,  19  Johns.  2S5;  there  cited;  Farmers'  &  Mech.  Bk.  p. 
Bewail  t;.  Allen,  2  Wend.  827,  re-  Champ.  Trans.  Co.  28  Vt.  186  ;  May- 
versed  by  Sewall  v,  Allen,  6  Wend,  all  v,  Bost  &  Me.  R.  R.  19  N.  H.  122; 
851 ;  Chateau  v.  Steamboat  St.  An-  Cincin*  &  Ix>u.  Mail  Line  v.  Boal,  15 
thony,  16  Mo.  216.     See  supra,  §  547.  Ind.  845;  supra,  §  438-547. 

>  See  on  this  point  discussion  in  2 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PASSENGER  CARRIERS. 


Who  are  passenger  carriers,  §  625. 

Passenger  carriers  not  insurers,  §  626. 

Bat  boQod  to  diligence  of  good  specialist  in 
their  department,  §  627. 

Carriage  must  be  adequate  to  the  work,  §  628. 

Carrier  not  liable  for  defects  of  carriage 
caused  hy  casus,  §  690. 

Nor  for  latent  defects,  §  631. 

No  defence  that  maker  of  carriage  was  com- 
petent, §  633. 

Track  of  road  must  be  kept  in  safe  running 
order,  §  634. 

All  practicable  improvements  in  transporta- 
tion must  be  adopted,  §  635. 

Diligence  to  be  that  which  a  good  carrier  of 
the  particular  grade  is  accustomed  to  ex- 
act, §  636. 

Bat  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  risk,  §  637. 

Same  rule  applies  to  steamboats,  §  638. 

And  to  horse  railways,  §  639. 

Illustrations  of  distinction  between  "good  " 
and  "perfect''  management,  §  640. 

"  Free  "  passengers:  liability  to,  §  641. 

Agreements  that  they  should  take  all  risks, 
§641  a. 

Trespassers,  §  642. 

Exception  where  free  passenger  acts  as  em- 
ployee, §  643. 

No  defence  that  road  is  under  government 
control,  §  644. 


Nor  that  train  was  an  "excursion"  train, 

$645. 
Removal  of  passenger  from  car,  §  646. 
Stopping  at  spot  where  there  is  no  platform, 

§647. 
Suddenly  and  without  notice  starting  train, 

§648. 
Conductor  must  notify  of  danger,  §  649. 
Conductor  must  notify  of  approach  of  sta- 
tion, §  650. 
Conductor  must  notify  when  train  is  about 

to  start,  §  651. 
Must  be  secure  access  to  and  egress  from 
cars,  §  652. 

Platforms  must  be  adequate,  §  653. 
And    must    have    safe  access   and 

egress,  §  664. 
And  so  of  stairway  and  passages  in 

boat,  §  655. 
And  so  of  access  to  road  by  level 

crossing,  §  656. 
And  so  of  modes  of  disembarking 
passengers  to  and  from  boat,  §  657. 
Injury  to  passengers  from  catUe  on  track, 

§659. 
Passengers  leaning  out  of  carriage  windows, 

§660. 
Burden  of  proof,  §  661. 
Liability  to  passenger  for  failure  in  punctu- 
ality, §  662. 
Auxiliary  lines,  §  663. 


§  625.  Who  are  carriers  of  passengers.  —  A  common  carrier  of 
passengers,  to  extend  the  definition  already  given,  is  one  who  trans- 
ports such  passengers  as  choose  to  employ  him  from  place  to  place 
for  reward.^  A  person  driving  his  own  carriage,  therefore,  who 
gives  a  seat  in  it  to  another,  is  not  such  a  carrier  as  to  subject 
himself  to  the  liabilities  of  common  carriers ;  and  in  case  of  dam- 
age, is  liable,  not  for  the  negligence  of  an  expert  (culpa  levis)^\mt 
for  the  negligence  only  of  a  non-expert  (^culpa  lata).  Thus  in 
an  interesting  English  case,^  the  plaintiff  was  a  decorator  and 


^  See  supra,  §  545. 


*  Moffatt  9.  Bateman,  8  L.  R.  Ap.  115. 
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ornamental  gardener  in  the  service  of  the  defendant,  at  a  salary. 
On  the  day  of  the  accident  the  defendant  had  asked  the  plaintiff 
to  accompany  him  to  a  place  about  eight  miles  distant,  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  papering  some  rooms,  and  had  offered  to 
drive  him  there  in  his  trap.  The  plaintiff  had  with  some  hesi- 
tation consented  to  be  driven  over  by  the  defendant ;  his  hesita- 
tion  apparently  having  ariaen  from  his  knowledge  of  the  de- 
f endant's  reckless  habit  of  driving.  The  carriage  was  overturned 
on  the  way,  and  the  plaintiff  damaged.  Except  that  the  king- 
bolt had  broken,  there  was  no  evidence  to  show  how  the  acci- 
dent occurred ;  and  to  rebut  any  presumption  that  might  have 
been  raised  upon  this  &ct,  as  to  want  of  care,  evidence  was 
given  that  the  carriage  was  regularly  examined  by  a  blacksmith 
every  three  months.  The  jury  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
and  the  question  for  the  court  was,  whether  that  verdict  was 
warranted  by  the  evidence.  The  judicial  conmiittee  of  the  privy 
council  in  their  judgment,  delivered  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  held 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  such  negligence  as  to  warrant  the 
verdict. 

§  626.  Carriers  not  insurers  of  passengers.  —  The  element  of 
insurance,  which  by  the  English  common  law  exists  in  contracts 
by  a  common  carrier  to  can*y  goods,  does  not  apply,  it  has  been 
held  by  the  same  law,  to  the  carriage  of  passengers.^ 

§  627.  But  hound  to  the  diligence  which  a  good  specialist  in 
such  business  is  accustomed  to  exert.  —  The  carrier,  however,  is 
bound  to  exercise  the  diligence,  prudence,  and  skill  of  a  good 
business  man  in  his  particular  work  (the  diligentia  honi  et  dili- 
gentis  patrisfamilias  of  the  Romans)  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  whatever 
branch  of  caiTying  he  may  be  engaged,  he  must  exhibit  diligence, 
prudence,  and  skill  such  as  a  good  business  man  in  such  depart- 
ment exhibits.^  With  steam  conveyances  the  care  must  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  risk.8 

^  Aston  V.   HeaVeni   2  £sp.  688;  P.  R.  R  56  Me.  234;  McPadden  r. 
Munroe  v.  Leach,  7  Mete.  274;  Feital  N.  T.  C.  R  R.  44  N.  Y.  478;  and 
V.  R.  R.   109    Mass.  898 ;  Meier  v.  cases  hereafter  cited. 
Penn.  R.  R.  64  Pa.  St.  225;  Frink  v.  ^  Sharp  v.  Grey,  9  Ring.  79 ;  Chris- 
Potter,  17  111.  496 ;  Knight  v.  P.  S.  &  tie  v.  Griggs,  2  Camp.  79 ;  Skinner  v. 

•  Knight  r.  P.  S.  &  P.  R.  R.  56  Me.    Co.  64  Pa.  St.  225 ;  and  cases  cited 
234 ;  Caldwell  v.  N.  J.  Steamboat  Co.    infra,  §  687. 
47  N.  Y.  282 ;  Meier  v.  Penn.  R.  R.        As  to  reciprocal  duties  of  carrier  and 
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§  628.  Carriage  m%k%t  be  adequate  to  the  work.  —  The  carrier 

must  have  carriages  adequate  to  the  work  to  which  they  are  sub- 

London,  Brighton  &  S.  C.  Rj.  Co.  5  an  omnibus  was  injured  bj  a  blow 

Exch.  787 ;  Burns  v,  Cork  &  Bandon  from  the  hoof  of  one  of  the  horses, 

By.  Co.  13  Ir.  C.  L.  Bep.  548 ;  Stokes  which  kicked  through  the  front  panel ; 

V.  Eastern  Co.  By.  Co.  2  F.  &  F.  691 ;  there  being  no  evidence  that  the  horse 

Ford  V.  London  &  S.  W.  By.  Co.  2  F.  was   a  kicker,  but  it  being  proved 

&  F.   780;  Stokes  v.   Saltonstall,  18  that  the  panel  bore  the  marks  of  other 

Peters,  181 ;  Meier  v.  Penn.  B.  B.  64  kicks,  and  no  precaution  having  been 

Pa.  St.  225 ;  Pendleton  St  B.  B.  o.  taken  by  the  application  of  a  kicking 

Shires,  18  Oh.   St.   255.    See  infra,  strap,  and  no  explanation  offered  by 

§  63^37,  the    defendant     Simson  v.   London 

Thus,  it  has  been  held  a  primd  facie  General  Omnibus  Co.,  L.  B.  8  C.  P. 

case  of  negligence  that  a  passenger  in  890. 

passenger,    see    Contributory   Negli-  and  diligence  which  very  prudent  per- 

gence,  supra,  |  858.    The  authorities  sons    take    of   their   own    concerns, 

on  this  point  are  collected  in  an  excel-  Story  on  Bail.  §  16;  Jones  on  Bail, 

lent  opinion  of  Bellows,  J.,  in  Taylor  166;  where  it  is  said  that  slight  neg- 

V.  Grand  Trunk  B.  B.  48  N.  H.  818.  lect  is  the  omission  of  that  diligence 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remem-  which  very  circumspect  and  thought- 

bered  that  the  high  degree  of  care  re-  fnl  persons  use  in  securing  their  own 

quired  from  rulroads  is  not  the  an-  goods  and  chattels, 

tithesis  of  culpa  levwdma^  but  that  of  "  It  is  true  that  doubts  have  often 

cvlpa  lata ;  in  other  words,  the  dili-  been  expressed  as  to  the  utility  of  the 

gence  a  good  business  man  exercises  theory  which  undertakes  to  define  the 

in  proportion  to  his  responsibilities  degrees  of  negligence  as  slight,  ordi- 

and  opportunities.  nary,  and  gross,  as  in  Steamboat  New 

Bellows,  J.:    ....  <<  The  doctrine  World  v.  King,  16  How.  U.  S.  Bep. 

of  the  American  courts  is  still  more  474,  and  cases  cited,  where  Curtis,  J., 

strict  and  explicit;  and  the  general  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  attempt 

current  of  the  authorities  is,  ^at  the  thus  to  define  the  degrees  of  negli- 

carrier  of  passengers  is  bound  to  the  gence  had  better  be  abandoned.     So 

utmost  care  and  diligence  of  very  cau-  it  is  in  Briggs  v.  Taylor,  28  Vt.  Bep. 

tious  persons,  and  is  responsible  for  184. 

any,  even  the  smallest  neglect ;  hold-  "  But  however  this  may  be,  some 

ing  their  undertaking  to  be  to  carry  light  may  be  gained  in  respect  to  the 

their  passengers  with  safety  as  far  as  duty  of   carriers    of  passengers    by 

human    care    and  foresight  can   go.  steam,  by  considering    some  of   the 

This  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  Story  rules  which  have  governed  the  courts 

on  Bail.  §  601,  601  a,  and  also  in  2  in  relation  to  bailments. 

Greenl.  Evi.  §  221,  and  in  2  Kent's  '<  When  the  contract  of  bailment  is 

Comm.  *601,  *602,  and  Bedfield  on  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties,  as 

Bail.  chap.  17.  in  the  case,  of  bailments    for    hire, 

"  This,  it  will  be  perceived,  accords  pledges,  and  the  like,  the  bailee  has 

substantially  with  the  definition  of  the  been  held  for  ordinary  care ;  which  is 

highest  degree  of  care  required   of  defined  to  be  that  care  which  every 

bailees  of  goods,  namely,  that  care  person  of  common  prudence  and  ci^ 
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jected,  and  he  is  liable  for  any  damage  caused  by  failure  of  his 
duty  in  this  respect.^ 

pable  of  governing  a  family,  takes  ol  cient  compensation;  and  we  think  ii 

his  own  concerns ;  Jones  on  Bail,  f  yery  apparent  that  in  no  case  of  the 

11;    Story  on  Bail.  §  11;  while  a  bailment  of  goods  is  there  so  great 

bailee  who  alone  receiyes  a  benefit,  as  and  imperatiye  a  demand  for  the  ut- 

in  the  case  of  the  borroweri  is  bound  most  skill  and  diligence  as  from  the 

to  use  extraordinary  care.  carrier  of  passengers;  especially  is  this, 

*'  In  the  case  of  the  bailee  ofrgoods,  true  when  the  passengers  are  carried 

the  obligation  of  care  and  diligence  upon  railroads  by  steam ;  for  then,  In 

rises  in  proportion  to  the  demand  for  consequence  of  the  greater  speed,  the 

it,  although  it  still  is  only  ordinary  hazards  to  life  and  limb  are  largely 

diligence  that  is  required ;  but  it  is  increased. 

obvious  that  what  will  constitute  ardlr  *'  In  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
nary  care  will  be  affected  by  the  nat-  Railway  Co.  v.  Derby,  14  How.  U.  S. 
ture,  bulk,  and  value  of  the  goods  Rep.  486,  the  court  says :  *  When 
bailed,  for  no  one  would  expect  the  earners  undertake  to  convey  persons 
same  care  to  be  taken  of  a  bale  of  cot-  by  the  powerful  but  dangerous  agency 
ton  as  of  a  box  of  jewelry,  or  other  of  steam,  public  policy  and  safety  re- 
things  peculiarly  liable  to  be  stolen  or  quire  that  they  should  be  held  to  the 
injured.  greatest  possible  care  and  diligence ; 
**The  case  of  common  carriers  of  and  whether  the  consideration  be 
goods  is  an  exception  to  the  general  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  the  personal 
rule  applicable  to  bailments,  and  they  safety  of  passengers  should  not  be  left 
are  now  regarded  as  insurers,  and  lia-  to  the  sport  of  chance,  or  the  negli- 
ble  for  all  losses  except  such  as  are  gence  of  careless  agents  ;  any  negU- 
caused  by  the  act  of  God,  or  by  the  gence  in  such  cases  may  well  deserve 
public  enemies ;  and  this  is  put  upon  the  epithet  of  gross; '  and  this  state- 
the  ground  of  public  policy  to  guard  ment  is  emphatically  indorsed  in  the 
against  both  negligence  and  collusion,  case  of  the  Steamboat  New  World  v, 
Moses  V.  Boston  &  Maine  Raihroad,84  King,  16  How.  U.  S.  Rep.  474,  as 
N.  H.  84.  resting  not  only  on  public  policy  but 

'*  Upon  grounds   of  public  policy,  on  sound  principles  of  law. 

also,    the    carrier   of   passengers    is  <*  In  Redfield  on  Rail.  §  149,  note  5, 

bound  to  exercise  the  highest  degree  the  author  says :    *  If  the  degree  of 

of  care  and  diligence.    To  his  dili-  care  and  watchfiilness  is  to  be  in  pro- 

gence  and  fidelity  are  intrusted  the  portion  to  the  importance  of  the  buai- 

Uves  and  safety  of  large  numbers  of  ness  and  the  degree  of  peril  incurred, 

human  beings.     He  assumes  the  trust  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  express  the 

voluntarily,  and  for  it  receives  a  suffi-  extreme  severity  oi  care  and  diligence 


1  Curtis  V,  Drinkwater,  2  B.  &  Ad.  Stokes  v.  Saltonstall,  18  Pet  U.  S. 

169;  Crofts  v.  Waterhouse,  8  Ring.  181 ;  McPadden  v.  X.  T.  Cent.  R.  R. 

819;  Brunner  v.  WiDiamn,  1   C.  &  P.  44  N.  Y.  478;  5.  C.  47  Barb.  847, 

414 ;  Taylor  v.  Day,  16  Vt  666;  Der-  qualifying  Alden  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R. 

wort  V.  Loomer,  SI  Conn.  245;  Fuller  86  N.  Y.  102;  Hegeman  v.  West.  R. 

V.  Naugatuck  R.  R.  21  Conn.  557;  R.  16  Barb.  858  ;  18  N.  Y.  9. 
Hollister  v.  Nowlen,  19  Wend.  611; 
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§  629.  He  must  alao  see  that  sach  carriages  are  kept  in  due  re- 
pair.^   But  the  mode  of  diligence  yaries  with  each  particular  case, 

which  should  be  required  in  the  con-  the  most  careful  and  thorough  esam- 

duct  of  passenger  trains  upon  rail-  ination.      In    McElroj  and  wife    v. 

ways.'  Nashua  &  Lowell  R.  R.  4  Cush.  400, 

'*  So  in  Hegeman  v.  Western  R.  K  it  was  held  that  the  defendants  were 

Co.  8  Keman  Bep.  9,  it  is  held  that  bound  to  the  utmost  exact  care  and 

the  same  precautions  required  in  run-  diligence,  not  only  in  the  management 

ning  a  stage-coach  at  the  rate  of  six  of  the  trains  and  cars,  but  also  in  the 

miles  the  hour,  would  not  be  the  test  structure  and  care  of  the  track,  and  in 

for  a  railroad  car  running  thirty  or  aU  the  subsidiary  arrangements  neces- 

forty  miles  the  hour,  and  a  similar  sary  to  the  safety  of  the  passengers, 

view  is  adopted  in  1  Smith's  Leading  In  Maine  the  carrier  is  held  for  such 

Cases,  5th   Am.   ed.    328 ;   note   to  care  as  is  used  by  very  cautious  per- 

Coggs  V.  Bernard.  sons.    Edwards    v.  Lord,  49  Maine 

*^  The  measure  of  the  care  and  dili-  Bep.  279. 

gence  required  of  carriers  of  passen*  "  In  Connecticut  the  carrier  is  held 

gers,  as  laid  down  in  Story  on  Bail-  for  the  highest  degree  of  care  of  a  rea- 

ments,  GreenleaTs  Evidence,  Kent's  sonable  man.    Hall  v.  Conn.  River 

Commentaries,  and  Redfield  on  Rail-  Steamboat  Co.  18   Conn.  320 ;  Der- 

ways,  as  before  cited,  is  fully  sustained  went  and  wife  v.  Loomer,  21  Conn, 

by  the  American  cases.  258 ;  Fuller  v.  Naugatuck  R.  R.  21 

<^  In  Stokes  v.  Saltonstall,  13  Peters,  Conn.  667,  676.    In  Hadley  and  wife 

U.  S.  Rep.  181,  the  instructions  to  the  v.  Cross,  84  Yt.  Rep.  586,  the  doctrine 

jury  were,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  of  Ingalls  v.  Bills  was  applied  to  a 

the  defendant  to  prove  that  in  man-  livery  stable-keeper  letting  a  defective 

aging  the  coach  the  driver  acted  with  carriage,  namely,  that  he  was  liable  if 

reasonable  skill,  and  with  the  ntmost  the  defect  could  have  been  discovered 

prudence  and  caution ;  and  that  if  the  upon  the  most  careful  and  thorough 

injury  was  occasioned  by  the  least  examination.      So  in  New  York,  in 

negligence  or  want  of  skill  or  pru-  Hegeman  v.  Western  R.  R.  16  Barb, 

dence  on  his  part,  the  defendant  was  858,  it  is  held  that  the  carrier  is  bound 

liable ;   and  on  error,  these  instruo-  to  conduct  his  business  with  all  the 

tions  were  held  to   be  correct,  the  care  which  human  prudence  and  skill 

court  saying,  that  the  undertaking  is  could    suggest ;  and  the    defendants 

that  as  far  as  human  care  and  fore-  were  held  liable  for  injuries  caused  by 

sight  can  go  the  carrier  will  transport  a  defect  in  a  car  made  by  a  compe- 

the  passengers  safely.  tent  manufacturer,  which  defect  was 

<'  In  Massachusetts  it  is  held  that  not  discoverable  upon  a  thorough  ex- 
carriers  of  passengers  are  bound  to  amination  afier  the  car  was  finished, 
use  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  to  but  might  have  been  before,  by  bend- 
prevent  the  injury  which  human  fore-  ing  the  axle  in  which  the  defect  was, 
sight  can  guard  against;  Ingalls  m  and  thus  holding  the  carriers  liable 
BUls,  9  Met.  1 ;  where  it  is  said  that  for  the  neglect  of  the  manufacturer, 
Che  carrier  is  responsible  for  defects  and  this  decision  was  affirmed  in  8 
that  might  have  been  discovered  upon  Kernan,  9.    In  Caldwell  v.  Murphy, 


^  Ibid. ;  Curtiss  v.  Rochester  &  S.  R.  B.  20  Barb.  282. 
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although  its  standard  is  the  same  with  all.  It  must  be  the  dili- 
gence of  a  good  business  man  in  his  specialty,  which,  as  has  al- 
ready been  seen,  is  equiyalent  to  the  diligeTitia  diligentis  patrU" 

■ 

1  Duer,  241,  the  charge  of  the  judge,  the  breaking  of  an  axle  by  Teason  of 

that  the  law  exacted  of  the  carriers  of  frost,  if  by  extraordinary  care  and  at- 

passengers  extraordinary  care  and  dil-  tention  the  danger  might  have  been 

igence,  and  that  they  were  liable  for  ayoided.  Similar  views  are  also  nuun- 

an    injury  unless  it  happened  from  tained  in  Frink  v.   Coe,    4   Greene 

pure  accident,  was  held  to  be  entirely  (Iowa),  Rep.  555,  and  in  Fairchild  v. 

correct,  and  that  extreme  care  was  re-  California  Stage  Co.  18  Cal.  Rep.  599. 

quired.    In  Camden  &  Amboy  R.  R.  ^<  In  Kenney9.Neil,  1  McLean,  540, 

V.  Burke,  13  Wend.   626,  the  court  it  was  held  that  a  passenger  carrier 

recognize  the  rule  that  the  carrier  is  was  not  liable  for  casualties  which  hu- 

bound  for  the  utmost  care  of  very  can-  man  sagacity  could  not  foresee,  and 

tions  persons.  against  which  the  utmost  prudence 

''  In  Railroad  Co.  v.  A  spell,  28  Penn.  cannot  guard;  that  the  driver  is  bound 

147,  it  was  held  that  a  railroad  was  to  exercise  the  utmost  care,  and  must 

bound  to  exercise  the  strictest  vigi-  be  skilful,  and  that  the  employer  is 

lance,  and  must  carry  their  passengers  responsible  for  the  least  degree  of  im- 

safely  if  human  care  and  foresight  can  prudence  and  want  of  care    in  the 

do  it,  and  they  are  liable  for  any  defect  driver ;  and  much  the  same  is  Marcy 

in  the  road,  the  cars,  or  the  engines,  or  v.  Tallmage,  2  McLean,  157,  holding 

any  other  species  of  negligence  what-  that  the  carrier  is  bound  to  carry  his 

ever  of  which  they  or  their  agents  passengers  safely  as  far    as  human 

may  be  guilty.    So  is  N.  J.  Railroad  skill  can  accomplish  that  object,  and 

Co.  V.  Kennard,  21  Penn.  208.  is  chargeable  for  the  least  negligence 

**  In  Galena  &  Chicago  R.  R.  v.  or  want  of  skill  or  prudence. 
Yarwood,  15  111.  Rep.  46S,  it  is  said  ^  In  our  own  state  it  is  said,  per 
that  the  current  of  authorities  both  in  Eastman,  J.y  that  railroads  as  carriers 
England  and  America  is  uniform  in  of  passengers  are  liable  for  all  dam- 
holding  these  carriers  to  the  utmost  ages  that  may  arise  to  them  from  even 
prudence  and  caution ;  holding  them  the  smallest  negligence  on  their  part, 
liable  for  the  slightest  negligence,  and  or  that  of  their  servants.  Cornwall  v. 
that  the  diligence  of  cautious  persons  The  Sullivan  R.  R.  2S  X.  H.  169.  A 
is  not  enough.  similar  statement  is  made  in  Clark  v, 

*«  In  Galena  &  Chicago  R.  R.  v.  Harrington,  41  X.  H.  51. 

Fay,  16  111.  Rep.  55S,  it  b  held  that  «<The  authorities  cited  fully  sustain 

the  highest  degree  of  care,  vigilance^  the  general  view  taken  by  the  judge 

and  skill  are  required,  and  that  the  in  his  instructions  to  the  jury;  and  the 

carrier  is  responsible  for  the  least  neg«  question  is  whether,  in  the  illustrations 

lect  known  to  the  law,  short  of  insmv  given,  there  was  anything  calculated 

ance.    In  Frink  v.  Potter,  17  111.  406,  to  mislead  them.    The  objection  most 

it  was  held  that  carriers  of  passengers  urged  is  the  statement  that  defend- 

are  liable  for  slight  neglect,  and  that  ants  must  use  such  a  degree  of  care 

the  law  imposes  upon  them  the  duty  as  is  practicable,  short  of  incniri»g 

of  carrying  their  passengers  safely,  so  an  expense  which  would  render  it  alti^ 

far  as  is  reasonably  practicable,  and  gether  impossible  to  continue  the  busi- 

that  they  would  be  liable  for  injury  by  ness.*' 
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familia%.  And  as  the  specialty  varies  so  most  vary  the  mode 
of  diligence  required.  The  diligence  of  a  stage-coach  maker  is 
very  different  from  the  diligence  of  the  maker  of  locomotiyes 
and  cars.  The  diligence  to  be  exerted  by  the  stage-coach  maker 
must  be  such  as  a  good  stage-coach  maker  is  accustomed  to  exert, 
the  diligence  to  be  exerted  by  the  maker  of  locomotiyes  and  cars 
must  be  such  as  a  good  manufacturer  in  his  particular  line  is  ac- 
customed to  exert.^ 

^  In  Meier  v,  Penn.  R.  B.  64  Pa.  St  every  defect    The  plaintiff  in  error  in 
•  225,  the  question  in  the  text  is  thus  effect  contends,  that  the  defendants 
discussed  hy  Agnew,  J. :  .  .  .  .  *^  The  were  warrantors  against  every  acci- 
language    of    Judge    Gibson,    taken  dent;  but  even  in  the  case  referred  to, 
from  X.  Jersey  Railroad  Co.  v.  Ken-  Judge  Gibson  denied  this  rule,    He 
nard,  9  Harris,  204,  that  a  carrier  of  said  of  the  carrier,  he  is  bound  to 
either  goods  or  passengers  is  bound  to  guard  him  (the  passenger)  from  every 
provide  a  carriage  or  vehicle  perfect  danger  which  extreme  vigilance  can 
in  all  its  parts,  in  default  of  which  he  prevent.  This  expresses  the  true  meas- 
becomes  responsible  for  any  loss  or  ure  of  responsibility.      He  answered 
injury  that  may  be  suffered,  has  no  a  point  in  these  words :    *  That  the 
relation  to  the  question  now  before  us.  company  is  responsible  only  for  defects 
The  case  he  was  considering  was  that  discoverable  by  a  careful  man,  after  a 
of  a  car  made  without  guurds  at  the  careful  examination  and  exercise  of 
windows  to  prevent  the  arms  of  pas-  sound   judgment'     Thus,     *  This  is 
sengers  being  thrust  out  to  their  in-  true,  but  were  there  such  an  examina- 
jury,  which  he  considered  a  defect  in  tion  and  exercise  of  judgment  ?    The 
the  construction  of  the  car,  making  defective  construction  of  the  car  must 
the  carrier  liable  for  negligence.    The  have  been  obvious  to  the  dullest  per- 
car  was  not  perfect  in  its  parts  as  he  ception,'  &c.    The  same  rule  was  laid 
thought    The  car  was  imperfect  in  down  in  Laing  v.  Colder,  8  Barr,  482. 
construction,  and  therefore  not  adapted  Judge  Bell  says,  it  is  long  since  set- 
to  the  end  to  be  attained,  to  wit,  se-  tied  that  the  common  law  responsibil- 
curity.    It  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  ities  of  carriers  of  goods  for  hire  do 
that  this  opinion  of  the  chief  justice  not^  as  a  whole,  extend  to  carriers  of 
as  to  window  guards,  was  not  sustained  passengers.    The  latter  are  not  insur- 
by  the  court  in  banc,  and  has  since  ers  against  all  accidents.    But  though 
been  overruled  in  Pittsburg  &  Con-  (he  says)  in  legal  contemplation  they 
nellsville  Railroad  Co.  v,  McCleary,  6  do  noi  toarrani  the  absolute  safety  of 
P.  F.  Smith,  294.    The  doctrine  we  theirpassengers,  they  are  bound  to  the 
are  now  asked  to    sustain  is,    that  exercise  of  the  utmost  degree  of  dili- 
though  the  car  is  perfect  in  all  its  gence  and  care.    The  slightest  neglect 
parts,  if  imperfect  from  some  latent  against  which  human  prudence  and 
and  undiscoverable  defect,  which  the  foresight  may  guard,  and  by  which 
utmost  skill  and  care  could  neither  hurt  or  loss  is  occasioned,  will  render 
perceive  nor  provide  against,  the  rail-  them  liable  in  damages.    The  same 
way  company  must  still  be  held  re-  doctrine  will  be  found  in  substance  in 
sponsible  for  injury  to  passengers  on  Railroad  Co.  v.  Aspell,  11  Harris,  149, 
the  ground  of  an  absolute  liability  for  and  Sullivan  v.  The  Philadelphia  & 
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§  680.  Carrier  not  hound  for  breakage  of  carriage  or  road 
caused  hy  casus.  —  In  aocordanoe  with  the  yiews  heretofore  ex- 
pressed,^ the  carrier  is  not  liable  for  defects  which  could  not  have 
been  averted  except  by  the  exercise  of  an  excess  of  diligence  in- 
compatible with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  common  car- 
rier. Thus,  he  will  not  be  held  liable  for  damages  to  a  passenger 
caused  by  the  breaking  of  a  rail  through  extreme  cold,  when,  in ' 
point  of  fact,  to  make  rails  of  such  a  character  as  uniformly  to 
withstand  such  extreme  cold,  would  inyolye  a  degree  of  caution 
and  expense  which,  if  carried  into  every  department,  would 
make  railway  transportation  impracticable.' 

§  631.  Nor  for  latent  d^ects.  —  So  the  carrier  is  not  liable,  so 
far  as  concerns  passenger  carriage,  for  damages  incurred  through 
latent  defects  which  could  not  have  been  discovered  by  examina- 

Beading  Railroad  Co.  6  Casey,  2S4»  a  passenger,  being  carried  on  a  train, 
and  in  other  cases.  In  all  the  Penn-  is  injured  without  £ault  of  his  own, 
sylvania  cases,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  legal  presumption  of  negli- 
negligence  is  the  ground  of  liability  on  gence,  casting  upon  the  carrier  the 
the  part  of  a  carrier  of  passengers,  onus  of  disproving  it.  Laing  v.  Colder, 
Absolute  liability  requires  absolute  S  Barr,  482;  Sullivan  v.  Philadelphia 
perfection  in  machinery  in  all  respects,  &  Beading  Bailroad  Co.  6  Casey,  234; 
which  is  impossible.  Shearman  &  Bedfield  on  NegL  §  280 ; 
'*The  utmost  which  human  knowl*  Bedfield  on  Bailways,  §  1760,  and 
edge,  human  skill,  and  human  fore-  notes.  This  is  the  rule  when  the  in- 
sight and  care  can  provide  is  all  jury  is  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  road, 
that  in  reason  can  be  required.  To  cars,  or  machinery,  or  by  a  want  of 
ask  more  is  to  prohibit  the  running  diligence  or  care  in  those  employed,  or 
of  railways,  unless  they  possess  a  cap-  by  any  other  thing  which  the  company 
ital  and  surplus  which  will  enable  can  and  ought  to  control  as  a  part  of 
them  to  add  a  new  element  to  their  its  duty,  to  carry  the  passengers  safely; 
business  —  that  of  insurance.  Nor  can  but  this  rule  of  evidence  is  not  con- 
we  carry  the  requirement  beyond  the  elusive.  The  carrier  may  rebut  the 
use  of  known  machinery  and  modes  of  presumption  and  relieve  himself  fitun 
using  it.  Bailroads  must  keep  pace  responsibility  by  showing  that  the  in- 
with  science,  and  art,  and  modem  im-  jury  arose  fix>m  an  accident  which  the 
provement,  in  their  application  to  the  utmost  skill,  foresight,  and  diligence 
carriage  of  passengers,  but  are  not  could  not  prevent." 
responsible  for  the  unknown  as  well  as  ^  Supra,  §  586. 
the  new.  The  rule  laid  down  by  the  >  McPadden  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  B.  R.  44 
learned  judge,  in  tiie  language  quoted  N.  Y.  478;  S.  C*  47  Barb.  247;  qual- 
in  the  second  assignment  of  error,  is  ifying  Alden  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  B.  B.  26 
a  correct  summary  of  the  law.  The  N.  Y.  102.  See,  however,  Frink  v. 
rule  of  responsibility  differs  from  the  Potter,  17  HI.  406;  and  see  Caldwell 
rule  of  evidence.    Primd  f octet  where  v.  N.  J.  Steamboat  Co,  47  N.  Y.  282. 
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tion,  and  which  are  not  traceable  to  any  want  of  good  business 
diligence  in  the  manufacture.^ 

^  Grote  9.  C.  &  H.  R  R.  2  Exch.  the  defendant  was  liable  for  the  plain- 

251 ;  Readhead  v.  Midland  R.  R.,  Law,  tiflTs  injuries  caused  hy  a  crack  in  the 

Rep.  2  Q.B.  412;  aff.  in  Exch.  Ch.,  axle,  although  the  defect  could  not 

Law  Rep.  4  Q.  B.  379.    See  Meir  v.  have  been  discovered  by  any  praeti- 

Penn.  R.  R  64  Pa.  St.  225;  S.  C.  27  cable  mode  of  examination.   That  case 

Phil.  Rep.  229.  was  a  departure  from  every  prior  do- 

Latent  defects  of  railway  track.  —  cision  and  authority  to  be  found  in  the 

Toledo,  &c.  R.  R.  v,  Conroy,  61  HI.  books  of  this  country  or  England,  and, 

162,  was  a  suit  by  an  employee  against  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  never  been 

a  railroad  ^r  damages  arising  from  a  followed  anywhere  out  of  this  state, 

defective  bridge.    In  the  opinion  of  It  was  in  conflict  with  the  previous 

the    court,    Lawrence,    C.   J.,  said :  case,  in  the  same  court,  of  Hegeman 

'<  Where  it "  (the  company)  ''did  not  v.  The  Western  Railroad  Corporation, 

know,  and  could  not  have  informed  it-  8  Keman,  9.     The  only  authorities 

self  of  the  defect,  we  do  not  see  how  cited  to  sustain  the  decision  was  the 

it  can  be  held  responsible.'*    "  It  may  English  case  of   Sharp  v.   Grey  (9 

possibly  be  said  that  decay  in  the  tim*  Bing.  457),  and  yet  the  distinction 

hers  of  a  bridge,  being  necessarily  haS  been  distinctly  repudiated  in  Eng- 

gradual,  could  always  be  ascertained  land,  in  the  well  conMdered  case  of 

by  the  use  of  due  diligence.     This  Readhead  v.  Midland  Railw.  Co.  first 

may  be  so,  but  we  do  not  feel  justified  decided  in  the  queen's  bench  (Law 

in  assuming  it  as  a  legal  presumption."  Reports,  2  Q.   B.  412),  and  then  on 

See  also  infra,  §  634.  appeal    in   the   exchequer   chamber 

In  McPadden  v.  R.  R.  44  N.  Y.  (Law  Reports,  4  Q.  B.  879),  where  it 
478  (supra  §  680),  Earl,  C.  said :  was  unanimously  affirmed  in  1869  ; 
**  But  there  is  another  reason.  It  and  the  court  held  that  the  contract, 
does  not  appear  that  plaintiff's  coun-  made  by  a  common  carrier  of  passen- 
sel,  upon  the  trial,  claimed  that  he  gers  for  hire,  with  a  passenger,  is  to 
had  shown  any  negligence  against  take  due  care  (including  in  that  term 
the  defendant,  and  he  did  not  claim  '  the  use  of  skill  and  foresight)  to  carry 
to  go  to  the  jury  i|pon  any  such  ques-  the  passenger  safely,  and  that  it  does 
tion,  and  the  general  term  did  not  not  contain  or  imply  a  warranty  that 
grant  a  new  trial  upon  the  ground  that  the  carriage  in  which  he  travels  shall 
there  was  any  question  of  negligence  be  in  all  respects  perfect  for  its  pur- 
in  the  case,  which  ought  to  have  been  pose,  and  road-worthy.  In  the  ex- 
submitted  to  the  jury,  but  upon  the  chequer  chamber,  Mr.  Justice  Smith, 
ground  above  stated.  writing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  al- 

'<  In  the  case  of  Alden  v.  The  New  ludes  to  the  case  of  Alden  v.  The  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Co.,  the  acci-  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  and 
dent,  by  which  the  plaintiff  was  in-  dissents  from  it,  and  comments  upon 
jnred,  was  caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  case  of  3)iarp  v.  Grey,  relied  upon 
an  axle  of  the  car  in  which  the  plain-  in  that  case;  and  he  shows  clearly  that 
tiff  was  riding,  and  it  was  held  that  a  it  was  no  authority  for  the  broad  doc- 
common  carrier  is  bound  absolutely,  trine  laid  down  in  that  case.  He  says : 
and  irrespective  of  negligence,  to  pro-  *  We  have  referred  somewhat  fully 
vide  road-worthy  vehicles,  and  that  to  this  case  (Sharp  v.  Grey),  because 
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§  682.  The  plaintiff,  being  a  passenger  in  a  railway  carriage 
belonging  to  the  defendant,  got  up  from  his  seat  and  put  his 

it  was  put  forward  as  the  strongest  au-  road-worthy,  irrespectiye  of  negli- 
thority  in  support  of  the  plaintiff's  gence.  So  far,  and  no  farther,  am  I 
claim  which  can  be  found  in  the  Eng-  willing  to  regard  that  case  as  author- 
lish  courts,  and  because  it  was  relied  ity.  Shall  it  be  applied  to  steamboats 
on  by  the  judges  of  the  court  of  ap-  and  vessels,  common  carriers  of  paa- 
peals  in  New.  Tork,  in  a  decision  sengers  upon  the  ocean  and  our  in- 
which  will  be  afterward  referred  to.  land  waters  ?  Shall  it  apply  to  inn- 
But  the  case,  when  examined,  fur-  keepers,  proprietors  of  theatres,  and 
nishes  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  other  places  of  public  resort,  who 
unlimited  warranty  now  contended  invite  the  public  into  their  buildings, 
for.  The  facts  do  not  raise  the  point  for  a  compensation  ?  And  shall  all 
for  decision.'  Hence  the  case  of  Al-  such  persons  be  held  to  an  implied 
den  V.  The  New  York  Central  Railroad  warranty  that  their  buildings,  with 
Company  has  no  foundation  of  author-  the  appurtenances,  are  suitable  and 
ity  whatever  to  rest  on,  and  the  only  proper,  and  free  from  all  defects  which 
reason  given  for  the  decision  is  that  no  foresight  could  guard  against,  or 
the  new  rule  adopted  would  be  plainer  skill  detect  ?  Shall  it  be  applied  to 
and  easier  of  application  than  Uie  one  the  road-bed  of  a  railroad  ?  If  so  ap- 
that  had  been  recognized  and  acted  plied,  where  shall  it  stop?  It  must 
upon  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  was  also  extend  to  the  bridges,  masonry, 
always  supposed  that  there  was  a  signals,  and,  in  iact,  to  all  the  differ- 
difference,  founded  upon  substantial  ent  parts  of  the  system  employed  and 
reasons,  between  the  liability  of  the  used  in  the  transport  of  passengers  by 
common  carrier  of  goods  and  the  com-  railroad.  And  as  railroad  companies 
mon  carrier  of  passengers.  The  for-  are  responsible  for  the  skill  and  care 
mer  was  held  to  warrant  the  safe  of  all  their  human  agents,  such  an  ex- 
carriage  of  the  goods,  except  against  tension  of  that  decision  would  make 
loss  or  damage  from  the  act  of  God  or  them  substantial  insurers  of  the  safety 
the  public  enemy ;  but  the  latter  was  of  all  their  passengers,  and  thus  practi- 
held  to  contract  only  for  due  and  cally  aboliflh  the  distinction  between 
proper  care  in  the  carriage  of  pas-  the  liaknlity  of  the  carriers  of  passen- 
sengers.  gers  and  the  carriers  of  goods.  While 
''  I  have  thus  commented  upon  and  such  a  rule  would  *  be  plain  and  easy 
alluded  to  the  case  of  Alden  v.  The  of  application,'  I  am  not  satisfied 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company,  that  it  would  be  either  wise  or  just, 
with  no  design  to  repudiate  it  as  au-  Railroads  are  great  public  improve- 
thority,  but  for  the  purpose  of  claim-  ments,  beneficial  to  the  owners,  and 
ing  that  it  is  a  decision  which  should  highly  useful  to  the  public.  There 
not  be  extended.  I  am  unwilling  to  is  a  certain  amount  of  risk  incident 
apply  it  to  every  case  that  apparently  to  railroad  travel  which  the  traveller 
comes  within  its  principle;  nor  would  knowingly  assumes;  and  public  policy 
I  limit  it  to  the  car  in  which  the  pas-  is  fully  satisfied,  when  railroad  com- 
senger  was  riding.  The  whole  train  panics  are  held  to  the  most  rigid  re- 
must  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle ;  and  sponsibility  for  the  utmost  care  and 
the  engine  and  all  the  cars  attached  vigilance  for  the  safety  of  travel- 
together  must  be  free  from  defect  and  lers. 
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hand  on   the  bar  which  passed  across  the  window  of  the  car- 
riage, with  the  intention  of  looking  out  to  see  the  lights  of  the 

*'  If,  therefore,  the  jury  had  found  there  is  a  warranty,  hy  way  of  insur- 

that  the  rail  was  broken  by  the  east-  ance  on  the  part  of  the  carrier  to 

ward  bound  train,  it  would  still  have  convey  the  passenger   safely  to  his 

been  a  case  of  mere  accident,  caused  journey's  end,  or,  as  the  learned  coun- 

withont  any  want  of  proper  care  and  sel  mainly  insbted,  a  warranty  that  the 

vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  defend-  carriage  in  which  he  travels  shall  be 

ant,  and   the    defendant  would  not  in  all  respects  perfect  for  its  purpose, 

have  been  liable.*'  ....  that  is  to  say,  free  from  all  defects 

Condition  of  carriage.  —  In  Bead-  likely  to  cause  peril,  although  those 

head  v.  Midland  Railway  Company,  L.  defects  were  such  that  no  skill,  care, 

B.  2  Q-  B.  412,  the  point  decided  in  the  or  foresight  could  have  detected  their 

queen's  bench  was  that  a  carrier  of  existence. 

passengers  for  hire  is  bound  to  use  ^<  We  are  of  opinion,  after  considera- 

the  utmost  care  and  skill  in  everything  tion  of  the  audiorities,  that  there  is 

that  concerns  the  safety  of  the  pas-  no  such  contract  either  of  general  or 

sengers;  but  that  he  is  not  bound  at  limited  warranty  and  insurance  en- 

his  peril  to  provide  a  carriage  road-  tered  into  by  the  carrier  of  passen- 

worthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  gers,  and  that  the  contract  of  such  a 

journey;  and  if  the  carriage  turns  out  carrier,  and  the  obligation  undertaken 

to  be  defective,  he  is  not  liable  to  a  by  him,  are  to  take  due  care  (indud- 

passenger  for  the  consequences,  if  the  ing  in  that  term  the  use  of  skill  and 

defect  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  foresight)  to  carry  a  passenger  safely, 

could  neither  be  guarded  against  in  It  of  course  follows  that  the  absence 

the  process  of  construction,  nor  dis-  of  such  care,  in  other  words  negli- 

eovered  by  subsequent  examination,  gence,  would  alone  be  a  breach  of  this 

This  view  was  concurred  in  by  Mellor  contract ;  and  as  the  facts  of  this  case 

and  Lush,  JJ.  ;  Blackburn,  J.,  how-  do  not  disclose  such  a  breach,  and  on 

ever,  dissented,  holding  that  there  is  the    contrary  negative   any  want  of 

an  obligation  on  a  carrier  of  passen-  skill,  care,  or  foresight,  we  think  the 

gers  to  provide  at  his  peril  a  vehicle  in  plaintiff  has  failed  to  sustain  his  ac- 

fact  reasonably  sufficient  for  the  jour-  tion,  and  that  the  judgment  of  the 

ney,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  con-  court  below  in  favor  of  the  defendant 

sequences  of  any  insufficiency,  though  ought  to  be  affirmed, 

arising  from  a  latent  defect.  "  The  law  of  England  has,  from  the 

This  ruling  was  affirmed  in  the  ex-  earliest  times,  established  a  broad  dis- 

chequer  chamber,  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  881,  tinction  between  the  liabilities  of  com- 

in  which  court  Montague  Smith,  J.,  mon  carriers  of  goods  and  of  passen- 

gave  an  elaborate  opinion,  from  which  gers.  Indeed,  the  responsibility  of  the 

the  following  passages  are  extracted :  carrier  to  redeliver  the  goods  in  a 

**  This  question  involves  the  consid-  sound  state  can  attach  only  in  the  case 
eration  of  the  true' nature  of  the  con-  of  goods.  This  responsibility  (like  the 
tract  made  between  a  passenger  and  a  analogous  one  of  innkeepers)  has  been 
general  carrier  of  passengers  for  hire,  so  long  fixed,  and  is  so  universally 
It  is  obvious,  that  for  the  plaintiff  on  known,  that  carriers  of  goods  under- 
this  state  of  facts  to  succeed  in  his  take  to  carry  on  contracts  well  under- 
action, he  must  establish  either  that  stood  to  comprehend  this  implied  lia- 
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next  station.     The  pressure  caused  the  door  to  fly  open,  and  the 
plaintiff  fell  out  and  was  injured.      There  was  no  further  evi- 

bility.    If  it  had  not  been  the  custom  Tindal,  C.  J.»  for  a  new  trial.    Two 

of  the  realm  or  the  common  law  de-  of  the  learned  judges  (Gaselee  and 

clared  long  ago  that  carriers  of  goods  Bosanquet,  JJ.)»  in  refusing  the  rule, 

should  be  so  liable,  it  would  not  have  are  certainly  reported  to  have  used 

been  competent  for  the  judges  in  the  expressions  which  seem  to  indicate 

present  day  to  have  imported  such  a  that  they  thought  the  defendant  bound 

liability  into  their  contracts  on  reasons  to  supply  a  road- worthy  vehicle.  Park, 

of  supposed  convenience.    But  this  is,  J.,  uses  language  which,  as  reported, 

as  it  seems  to  us,  what  we  are  asked  is  ambiguous.    But  the  judgment  of 

by  the  plaintiff  to  do  in  the  case  of  Alderson,  J.,  is  distinctly  opposed  to 

carriers  of  passengers the  notion  of  a  warranty  against  la- 

<^  It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  the  tent  and  undiscoverable  defects.  He 
authorities  relied  on  as  having  a  direct  says :  *  A  coach  proprietor  is  liable  for 
bearing  on  the  question  before  us.  all  defects  in  his  vehicle  which  can 
The  case  which  the  plaintiflTs  counsel  be  seen  at  the  time  of  construction, 
relied  on  as  the  strongest  in  his  favor  as  well  as  for  such  as  may  exist  afteiv 
is  Sharp  v,  Grey.^  But  that  case  wards  and  be  discovered  by  investiga> 
when  examined  furnishes  no  sufficient  tion.'  We  have  referred  somewhat 
authority  for  the  extensive  liability  fully  to  this  case,  because  it  was  put 
which  the  plaintiff  seeks  to  impose  on  forward  as  the  strongest  authority  in 
the  defendants.  There  the  plaintiff  support  of  the  plaintiff's  claim  which 
was  injured  by  an  accident  caused  by  can  be  found  in  the  English  courts, 
the  breaking  of  the  axle-tree  of  a  and  because  it  was  relied  on  by  the 
stage-coach.  The  defect  might  have  judges  of  the  court  of  appeal  in  New 
been  discovered  if  a  certain  examina-  York,  in  a  decision  which  will  be  af- 
tion  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  made  terwards  referred  to.  But  the  case 
a  question  of  fact  at  the  trial  whether  when  examined  furnishes  no  sufficient 
it  would  have  been  prudent  or  not  to  authority  for  the  unlimited  warranty 
make  that  examination.  Tindal,  C.  now  contended  for.  The  facts  do  not 
J.,  at  p.  458,  who-tried  the  case,  is  re-  raise  the  point  for  decision,  and  the 
ported  to  have  directed  the  jury  to  authority  of  Tindal,  C.  J.,  and  Aider- 
consider  *  whether  there  had  been  on  son,  J.,  is  against  the  plaintiff, 
the  part  of  the  defendant  that  degree  .  .  .  *'  But  a  case  still  more  di- 
of  vigilance  which  was  required  by  his  rectly  bearing  upon  the  present  point 
engagement  to  carry  the  plaintiff  safe-  ^^  tried  before  Cockburn,  C.  J.* 
ly.'  Now,  if  the  learned  chief  justice  There  the  accident  happened  in  con- 
had  supposed  there  was  an  absolute  sequence  of  the  breaking  of  the  tyre 
warranty  of  road- worthiness,  this  di-  of  the  near  wheel  of  the  engine.  The 
rectlon  could  not  have  been  given,  as  tyre  broke  from  a  latent  flaw  in  the 
it  would  have  been  an  utterly  imma-  welding.  The  trial  lasted  six  days,  and 
terial  consideration.  The  jury  found,  the  questions  mainly  were,  whether 
on  this  direction,  for  the  plaintiff;  and  the  flaw  was  not  visible,  and  whether 
a  motion  was  made  in  the  absence  of  by  the  exercise  of  care  it  might  not 

1  9  Bing.  4(^7.  s  Stokes  v.   Eastern  Counties  Railway 

Co.  S  F.  &  F.  691. 
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dence  as  to  the  door  or  its  fastenings.  The  jury  having  found 
for  the  plaintiff,  it  was  held,  in  1878,  both  by  the  queen's  bench 
and  the  exchequer  chamber,  that  there  was  evidence  to  sustain  the 
verdict.^ 

§  688.  No  defence  that  maker  of  carriage  wa%  competent.  — If  a 
carriage  be  defective,  from  being  negligently  made,  and  an  injury 
thereby  occurs,  it  is  no  defence  that  the  carriage  was  made  by  a 
competent  manufacturer.  The  carrier  is  liable  for  the  negligence 
of  his  servants,  whether  m  making  or  running  his  carriage." 

§  684.  Track  of  railroad  mu9t  be  kept  in  safe  running  or- 
der. —  A  more  questionable  application  of  this  principle,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  merits,  is  to  be  found  in  an  English  case,  where  a 
railroad  embankment  was  washed  away  by  a  freshet.  The  bed 
of  the  railroad  was,  at  the  particular  spot,  an  embankment  of 
loose  sand,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  disint^rated  by  water.  The 
.embankment  certainly  was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  all 
possible  freshets,  for  it  did  not  withstand  the  freshet   which 

have  been  detected.    The  lord  chief  trial  of  six  days  took  place  on  issues 

justice  commences  a  full  direction  to  which  were  utterly  immaterial  if  a 

the  jury  by  saying:  ^     '  The  question  warranty  ought  to  have  been  implied, 

is,  whether  the  breaking  of  the  tyre  and  there  the  learned  chief  justice, 

resulted  from  any  negligence  in  the  and  the  parties  themselves,  seem  to 

defendants,    or   their    servants,    for  have  been  utterly  unconscious  of  the 

which  they  are  responsible.'       The  contract  which  was  really  existing,  if 

latent  defect  in  the  tyre  was  admitted  the  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  right;  for 

to  be  the  cause  of  the  accident ;  but  the  warranty,  as  an  obligation  implied 

the  jury  having  found,  in  answer  to  by  law,  must  have  existed  at  the  time 

specific  questions,  that  there  was  no  of  these  trials,  if  it  exists  now;  and 

evidence  that  the  tyre  was  negligently  surely  it  is  strong  to  show  that  no  such 

welded,  and  that  the  defect  had  not  rule  does  form  part  of  a  common  law 

become  visible,  and  having  in  other  that  it  was  not  then  recognized  and 

respects  negatived  negligence,  the  ver-  declared." 

diet  was  entered  for  the  defendants.  See  these  cases  further  examined, 

The  facts  of  that  case  appear  to  be  supra,  §  360-5;  in(ra,  §  774-5. 

exactly  like  the  present,  except  that  ^  Gee  .v.  Metrop.  Kail.  Co.,  L.  R.  8 

in  this  case  the  defective  tyre  was  in  Q.  B.  161.     See  supra,  §  863-4. 

the  wheel  of  the  carriage,  and  there  '  Sharp  v.  Grey,  2  Bing.  459,  per 

in  the  wheel  of  the  engine.    But  for  Alderson,  B. ;  Beadhead  v.  Midland 

the  reasons  already  given,  it  can  never  By.  Co.,  Law  Bep.  2  Q.  B.  41 2 ;  4  Q. 

be  that  a  warranty  can  exist  as  to  B.  379;  Francis  v,  Cockrell,  Law  Rep. 

the  carriage,  but  not  as  to  the  engine  5  Q.  B.  184 ;  aff.  in  Exch.  Ch.,  L.  B. 

drawing  it.    Thus,  then,  it  is  plain,  a  5  Q.  B.  501. 

1  2  F.  &  F.  at  p.  698. 
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caused  the  damage  under  investigation.  But  it  was  shown  that 
the  embankment  had  not  previously  been  washed  away,  and  that 
the  freshet  to  which  it  succumbed  at  the  time  of  the  accident 
was  higher  than  any  recorded  prior  freshet.  An  express  train, 
passing  over  the  road  just  after  the  damage  thus  sustained,  was 
thrown  from  the  track,  and  the  plaintiff  thereby  injured.  The 
jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  which  was  set  aside  by  the 
court  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  inculpatory  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  company  if  the  road  was  able  to  stand  ordinary 
as  distinguished  from  extraordinary  tests.^  But  while  this  is  cor- 
rect, so  far  as  it  is  to  be  understood  as  expressing  the  position  that 
the  diligence  required  of  a  railroad  is  the  practical  diligence  of  a 
capable  and  faithful  railroad  management,  and  not  the  specula- 
tive diligence  of  an  imaginary  perfect  railroad  management,  yet 
there  is  much  good  sense  in  the  following  criticism  of  Judge  Red- 
field  :  "  But  it  certainly  deserves  consideration  whether  there  is 
not  rashness  in  driving  an  express  train  at  the  usual  rate  of  speed 
under  such  circumstances.'*  ^  This,  of  course,  depends  upon 
whether,  by  proper  diligence,  the  company  could  have  known  of 
the  shock  the  road  had  received.  If  so,  it  was  negligence  to  send 
over  it  an  express  train  without  special  investigation.  As  with 
carriages,  so  with  road  ;  it  is  no  defence  that  the  defendants  em- 
ployed a  competent  engineer,  if  the  road,  or  its  bridges  or  cul- 
verts, be  negligently  made  or  kept.^ 

To  leave  a  switch  out  of  place  is  per  se  negligence.* 
Breakage  of  a  rail  by  extraordinary  frost  is,  as  has  been  seen, 
a  defence.* 

§  636.  All  practicable  improvements  in  transportation  mil  be 
adopted.  —  Yet,  it  must  be  again  remembered,  that  the  test  is 
that  of  the  good  not  of  the  perfect  business  man  ;  and  this,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  because,  among  other  reasons,  no  perfect 
business  man  exists.^  A  good  business  man,  to  apply  this  test, 
will  adopt  all  improveinents  which,  when  tested  by  experience, 

^  Withers  v.  North  Kent  B.  R.  8  H.  >  2  Redf.  on  R.  R.  §  192. 

&  N.  969.  That  a  road  must  be  in  *  Grote  v,  Chester  &  Holy.  Ry.  Co. 

good  running  order,  see  Rockwell  v.  2  Ex.  254. 

R.  R  64  Barb.  438;  Read  v,  Spalding,  «  State  v.  O'Brien,  3  Vroom,  169; 

5  Bosw.  395;   S.  C.  80  N.  Y.  630  ;  R.  v,  Pargeter,  3  Cox  C.  C.  191;  infra, 

Michaels  v.  R.  R.  80  N.  T.  564 ;  Mor-  §  802. 

rison  v.  Davis,  20  Penn.  St.  171 ;  and  ^  Supra,  §  630. 

cases  cited  supra,  §  680-1.  ^  See  supra,  §  65. 
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seem  likely  to  add  to  the  security  of  those  intrusted  to  his  care, 
provided  that  such  improvements  can  be  applied  without,  by  their 
cumbrousness  or  expense,  impeding  the  transportation  which  such 
persons  desire.  But  a  good  business  man  will  not  seize  upon  all  in- 
ventions, though  they  ultimately  prove  to  be  improvements,  which 
have  not  been  tested  by  experience.^  The  engineer,  to  take  up 
the  question  concretely,  must  apply  the  diligence  of  a  good  engi- 
neer ;  the  brakesman  that  of  a  good  brakesman ;  the  conductor 
that  of  a  good  conductor ;  the  manufacturer,  who  is  pro  tanto  the 
owner's  agent,  that  of  a  good  manufacturer  of  his  class ;  the  re- 
pairer that  of  a  good  repairer.'  Neither  is  required  to  be  perfect. 
§  636.  Diligence  to  he  that  which  a  good  carrier  of  the  particular 
grade  is  acciLstomed  to  exert.  —  It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  find 
great  confusion  in  the  expression  of  this  rule.  The  authority  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  based,  as  has  been  shown,  on  unauthorized 
glosses  of  the  scholastic  jurists,  backed  as  it  is  by  Judge  Story's 
reluctant  though  influential  approval,  continues  occasionally  to 
draw  from  judges  the  statement  that  the  law  contemplates  a 
third  kind  of  diligence,  the  diligentia  diligentissimi^  or  the  ut- 
most diligence,  with  its  antithesis  of  culpa  leviaaima  ;  but  when 
this  is  done,  it  is  generally  with  qualifications  that  show  that  the 
culpa  leviasima  in  question  is  simply  the  culpa  levis  of  the  busi- 
ness Roman  jurists ;  t.  e.  that  negligence  which  a  man  who  speci- 
ally undertakes  a  particular  business  shows  either  in  the  inade- 
quate preparation  for,  or  the  inadequate  management  of  such 
business.  Of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  a  Massachusetts  case, 
where  the  damage  arose  from  the  breaking  of  the  axle-tree  of  a 
coach  through  a  fiaw  not  visible  from  the  outside.  It  was  assumed 
by  the  court  that  the  defendant  had  been  at  great  pains  and  ex- 
pense in  procuring  a  coach  that  was  entirely  road-worthy.  The 
court  began  by  asserting  that  carriers  of  passengers  are  bound  to 
use  the  utmost  care  and  diligence  in  the  providing  of  safe,  sufii- 
cient,  and  suitable  coaches,  harnesses,  horses,  and  coachmen,  in 
order  to  prevent  those  injuries  which  human  care  and  foresight  can 

1  Supra,  §  52,  212-8;  infra,  §  872 ;  804;  Steinweg  v,  Erie  R.  R.  43  N.  Y. 

Caldwell  v.  N.  J.  Steamboat  Co.  47  123. 

N.  Y.  282 ;  Bait.  &  O.  R.  R.  v.  State,  «  See  Fletcher  r.  Boat.  &  Me.  R. 

29  Md.  252 ;  linger  r.  R.   R.  infra,  R.  1  Allen,  9 ;  Briggs  v,  Taylor,  28 

§  689;  Taylor  v.  Redway,  48  N.  H.  Vt.  180;  Parker  ».  Dubuque  S.W.R. 

R.  84  Iowa,  400. 
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guard  against;  and  if  accident  happens  through  defect  in  the 
coach,  which  might  have  been  discovered  and  remedied  upon  the 
most  thorough  and  careful  examination  of  the  coach,  the  owner  is 
liable."  But  then  comes  the  qualification :  ''  But  if  the  injury 
arose  from  some  invisible  defect  which  no  ordinary  test  wUl  dts- 
close^  like  that  in  the  present  case,  the  carrier  is  not  liable."  ^ 
The  ctUpa  levissima^  therefore,  of  the  theorist  subsides  into  culpa 
levis  when  applied  to  practical  life.  The  tests  by  which  this 
culpa  is  to  be  defined  are  not  extraordinary^  but  ordinary  ;  in 
other  words,  they  are  the  tests  which  a  good  business  man, 
skilled  in  his  particular  department,  is  accustomed  to  apply  .^ 

§  637.  But  9uch  diligence  rises  in  proportion  to  the  risks.  — 
Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  diligence  to  be  applied, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  definition  just  given,  rises  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  risks  incurred."  The  diligence  and  skiU  required 
to  push  a  scow  is  far  lower  than  that  to  navigate  a  steamship, 
but  in  ejMjh  case  the  standard  is  the  same  ;  the  diligence  and  skiU 
which  a  good  business  man  in  the  specialty  is  accustomed  to  use 
under  similar  circumstances. 

§  688.  Same  rule  applies  to  steamboats.  -—  So,  also,  the  struc- 
ture of  steamboats  must  be  such  as  to  enable  them,  in  proportion 
to  the  risks  to  which  they  will  be  exposed,  to  apply  the  im- 
provements of  mechanical  art  for  the  safe  transit  of  passengers. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that  a  carrier  by  steamboat  has  fully  complied 
with  the  act  of  Congress,  as  to  the  safeguards  to  be  used  for  the 
protection  of  passengers,  dear  him  from  liability,  or  remove  a 
presumption  of  negligence  established  by  the  evidence.  His  lia- 
bility is  not  in  any  manner  restricted  or  limited  by  that  act,  but 
a  failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  would,  of  itself,  subject 
him  to  a  charge  of  negligence.^ 

§  639.  And  so  as  to  horse  railways.  —  So  the  same  test  —  the 
diligence  of  a  good  business  man  in  the  particular  specialty  when 
acting  under  similar  circumstances  —  is  applicable  to  horse  rail- 
roads.^   Hence  in  the  attachment  of  horses  to  its  cars  it  is  not 

^  Ingalls  V.  Bills,  9  Mete.  1.    See  St.  225 ;  TuUer  v.  Talbot,  28  111.  357. 

also  Edwards  v.  Lord,  49  Me.  279.  See  supra,  §  627 ;  infra,  $  872. 

>  See  further,  to  this  effect,  Bowen  *  See  supra,  §  48, 50, 627,  and  notes. 

V.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  18  N.  Y.  408;  *  Caldwell  v.  N.  J.  Steam  Nay.  Co. 

Curtis  17.  Rochester  &  S.  R.  R.  18  N.  47  N.  Y.  282. 

Y.  534 ;  Meier  v.  Fenn.  R.  R.  64  Pa.  «  See  Feital  v.  R.  R.  109  Mass.  398. 
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* 

bound  to  use  the  best  method  human  skill  and  ingenuity  have 
devised  to  prevent  accidents.  If  it  uses  the  method  in  general 
use,  and  which  has  been  found  usually  adequate  and  safe,  its  duty 
in  this  respect  is  discharged.^ 

^  linger  V.  42  St.  B.  R.  Co.  51  N.  Y.  from  carriers  of  passengers  by  stage- 
497.  In  this  case  the  qaestion  is  thus  coaches  (Hegeman  v.  Western  Rail- 
discussed  oy  Earl,  C. :  ....'*  Re-  road  Corporation,  13  N.  Y.  9)  ;  and, 
gard  must  be  had  to  convenience  and  for  the  same  reason,  is  not  required 
practicability,  and  to  the  safety  of  the  from  the  carriers  of  passengers  upon 
passengers.  The  team  should  be  so  street  cars  drawn  by  horses.  The  de- 
attached  that  it  can  be  easily  detached  gree  of  care  required  in  any  case  must 
in  any  emergency.  Hence,  upon  all  have  reference  to  the  subject  matter, 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  no  jury  could  and  must  be  such  only  as  a  man  of  or- 
properly  determine  that  even  the  dinary  prudence  and  capacity  may  be 
greatest  degree  of  care  would  require  expected  to  exercise  in  the  same  dr- 
that  the  pin  should  be  used  with  the  cumstances.  In  some  cases  this  rule 
hook.  But  the  learned  counsel  for  the  will  require  the  highest  degree  of  care, 
appellant  argues  that  a  street  railway  and  in  others  much  less, 
company  is  bound  to  adopt  every  im-  **  But  whatever  degree  of  care  may 
provement  and  to  use  every  precaution  be  required  of  street  railway  com- 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  an  unfore-  panics,  as  to  the  passengers  which 
seen  occurrence,  and  preventing  inju-  they  carry,  their  cars  are  no  more 
ries  to  travellers  upon  the  streets  as  well  dangerous  to  pedestrians  in  the  street 
as  passengers  in  the  cars ;  and  he  seeks  than  carriages,  omnibuses,  or  any 
to  apply  the  same  rule,  as  to  diligence  other  vehicles  drawn  by  horses;  and 
and  care,  which  has  in  many  cases  there  can  be  no  more  danger  firom  the 
been  applied  to  railway  companies,  horses  attached  to  the  street  cars  than 
whose  cars  are  drawn  by  steam,  in  the  from  horses  attached  to  any  other  ve- 
construction  of  their  cars,  with  the  hide ;  and,  hence,  no  more  care  can 
view  to  the  safety  of  passengers  there-  be  required  of  street  railway  com- 
in.  The  argument  is  clearly  unsound,  panics  in  the  management  of  their 
The  degree  of  care  which  a  person  cars  and  horses  in  the  street  than  is 
owing  diligence  must  exercise  depends  required  of  the  driver  or  owner  of  any 
upK)n  the  hazards  and  dangers  which  other  vehicle.  It  would  be  a  very 
he  may  expect  to  encounter,  and  upon  hard  and  unwise  rule  which  woldd  re- 
the  consequences  which  may  be  ex-  quire  of  the  owner  of  every  vehicle 
pected  to  flow  from  his  negligence,  driven  in  the  streets  of  a  city  that 
Railroad  companies,  whose  cars  are  he  use,  in  the  construction  of  his  car- 
drawn  by  steam,  at  a  high  rate  of  riage  and  in  €he  harness  of  his  horses, 
speed,  are  held  to  the  greatest  skill,  and  all  the  means  by  which  they  are 
care,  and  diligence  in  the  manufacture  attached  to  the  vehicle,  the  best 
of  their  cars  and  engines,  and  in  the  methods  which  human  skill  and  in- 
management  of  their  roads,  because  of  genuity  have  contrived  and  brought 
the  great  danger  from  their  hazardous  into  use  to  prevent  accidents  to  pe- 
mode  of  conveyance  to  human  life  in  destrians  in  the  streets.  Such  a  rule 
case  of  any  negligence.  But  the  same  has  not,  and  probably  never  will  be, 
degree  of  care  and  skill  is  not  required  adopted. 
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§  640.  Further  illustration  of  the  distinction  between  ^^ good^^ 
and  ^^ perfect "  railroad  management.  — The  distinction  between 
the  cvlpa  levis  which  is  the  antithesis  to  good  practical  diligence, 
and  the  culpa  levissima  which  is  the  antithesis  to  perfect  ideal 
diligence  may  be  illustrated  by  the  well  known  law,  as  elsewhere 
detailed,  which  is  applied  to  physicians.  A  physician,  when 
called  upon  to  manage  a  case,  is  not  required  to  apply  \he  skill 
and  care  which  could  be  applied  by  the  perfect  ideal  physician, 
for  the  reason  that  from  the  limitation  of  the  human  intellect 
no  perfect  ideal  physician  exists  in  practice,  and  from  the  limi- 
tation of  human  endurance  no  perfect  ideal  physician,  even  if 
he  existed,  could  watch  a  patient  unintermittingly.  But  a  phy- 
sician, when  called  upon  to  manage  a  case,  is  bound  to  exercise 
the  skill  and  vigilance  which  good  and  faithful  physicians,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  would  exercise.  If 
called  upon  in  a  country  town,  remote  from  the  great  centres  of 
scientific  activity,  to  attend  to  an  exceptional  case  which  requires 
immediate  action,  he  is  not  liable  if  he  does  not  employ  those 
mechanisms  which  only  a  residence  in  such  a  centre  of  scientific 
activity  would  enable  him  to  procure.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
physician  living  in  such  a  centre  is  liable  for  negligence  if,  when 
called  upon  in  such  a  case,  he  does  not  use  such  mechanism, 
supposing  its  application  to  be  advisable.^  So  it  is  with  rlEiilroads. 
A  railroad  doing  a  small  local  business  in  a  sparsely  populated 
territory,  and  running  only  a  few  slow  trains  where  the  chances 
of  collision  are  slight,  is  not  required  to  apply  those  delicate  and 
complicated  checks  and  guards  which  are  not  only  very  expensive, 
but  involve  new  and  critical  risks  peculiar  to  themselves.  It 
would  not,  for  instance,  be  negligence  in  such  a  road  to  omit  the 
construction  of  an  auxilisury  telegraph,  by  which  each  station- 
master,  and  through  him  each  engineer,  can  be  advised  of  the 
position  of  all  other  trains  at  that  time  traversing  the  same  sec- 
tion of  the  track.  But  a  great  trunk  road,  over  which  at  any 
given  moment  are  dashing,  within  a  range  of  a  few  miles,  several 
express  trains,  which  cannot  wait  at  a  given  station  until  all  other 

^  I  hold,  therefore,  that  the  defend-  use  the  streets  in  common  with  it  if 

ant  was  not  required  to  adopt  an  un-  it  attached  them  in  the  way  which 

usual  and  perhaps  untried  method  of  was  in  general  use,  and  which  had 

attaching  its  horses  to  the  cars.     It  been  found  reasonably  adequate  and 

discharged  its  duty  in  that  respect  safe."  .... 
to  pedestrians  who  had  the  right  to        ^  See  infra,  §  780-7;  supra,  §  487. 
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dae  trams  have  arrived,  may  be  bound  to  employ  sucli  a  tele- 
graph. So  with  regard  to  a  doable  track.  When  a  doable 
track  is  not  required  by  the  bosiness  of  the  road,  it  is  not  negli- 
gence to  have  but  a  single  track;  but  the  business  of  a  road 
may  become  so  heavy  and  complex  as  to  make  the  omission  of 
a  double  track  negligence.  So,  while  a  road  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  have  its  beds  laid  with  ties  of  iron  or  cut  stone  (which 
would  be  diliffentia  diligentusimi)^  and  will  be  permitted  to  lay 
them  with  wood,  yet  these  ties,  when  made  of  wood,  must  be 
preserved  sound  and  road-worthy.^  Bo,  to  take  up  a  case  else- 
where independently  discussed,  is  it  with  fencing.  To  omit  fen- 
cing is  negligence  when  required  by  law,  or  essential  to  the  ordi- 
nary safe  transport  of  passengers ;  it  is  not  negligence  when  it  is 
not  required  by  law,  and  when  it  is  not  necessary,  from  the  sparse- 
ness  of  population,  to  the  ordinary  safe  transport  of  passengers. 
Diligence  in  all  these  cases  is  not  the  speculative  perfection  of 
the  ideal  road ;  it  is  the  practical  adequacy  of  the  actual  road  for 
the  particular  duty  which  it  undertakes.' 

§  641.  Free  pMsengers.^  —  It  has  been  already  shown,  in  the 
discussion  of  mandates,  that  when  there  is  special  confidence  be- 
tween bailor  and  bailee,  the  idea  that  the  gratuitous  bailee  is  lia- 
ble only  for  gross  negligence  is  exploded  as  inconsistent  both  with 
reason  and  authority.^  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  are  really  any  litigated  dases  of  passengers, 
not  employees,  who  are  truly  gratuitous.*^  Railroads  are  not  ac- 
customed to  give  passes  for  nothing.^  The  consideration  may  be 
the  interchange  of  courtesies  with  officers  of  other  roads,  or  it 
may  be  the  expectation  of  administrative  favors ;  or  it  may  be 
the  attracting  of  custom,  as  is  the  case  with  tickets  given  to  news- 
paper reporters,  to  persons  having  the  option  of  sending  masses 
of  freight,  to  drovers,<^  and  in  a  less  but  still  perceptible  degree, 

^  Pittsburg,  C.  &  L.  B.  B.  V.  Thomp-  lations  to  contributory  negligence,  sa- 

8on,  56  HL  188.  pra,  §  855. 

>  Ford  9.  S.  W.  R.  R.  2  F.  &  F.  «  See  supra,  §  855,  485,  501 ;  Jaco- 

780;    Great  W.    B.  B.  v.  Fawsett,  bu8P.B.B.,Cent.L.  J.,  July  18, 1874; 

1   Moore   F.    C.    (N.   S.)   101;   Le  Alb.  L.  J.,  Aug.  8, 1874. 

Baron  v.  £.  B.  Feny,  11  Allen,  812 ;  *  See  supra,  §  855. 

Steinweg  v.  Erie  B.  B.  48  N.  Y.  128;  «  Cleveland,  B.  &  A.  B.  B.  v.  Cnr- 

Pittsburg,  C.  &  S.  B.  B.  v.  Thompson,  ran,  19  Ohio  N.  S.  1. 

56  111.  188.    Supra,  §  25,  212-8.  7  A  droyer  with  a  free  pass  is  a 

*  See  this  topic  discussed  in  its  re-  passenger  for  hire,    liew  T.  Cent  B. 
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to  lecturers,  clergymen,  and  others  who  circalate  among  large  sec- 
tions of  the  community.  Or,  the  giving  away  of  a  certain  num- 
ber  of  free  tickets  may  be  among  the  perquisites  of  the  officers 
of  the  road,  who  pay  for  them  by  their  services.  But  however 
this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  where  a  railroad  undertakes  to  trans- 
port a  passenger,  it  is  bound  to  exercise  the  same  degree  of  dili- 
gence, whether  that  passenger  pays  or  does  not  pay  money  for  his 
ticket.  Undoubtedly  when  the  idea  of  culpa  levissima  was  afloat, 
it  was  a  relief  to  say  that  in  cases  at  least  of  free  passengers  this 
impossible  degree  of  vigilance  was  not  to  be  exacted.  But  when- 
ever it  has  come  to  the  question  whether  a  raikoad,  in  transporting 
a  free  passenger,  is  not  bound  to  exercise  towards  such  passenger 
the  diligence  which  a  good  and  competent  business  man  should 
under  such  circumstances  exercise  (which  is  all  that  is  required 
as  to  pay  passengers),  then  the  answer  is  emphatically  in  the 
affirmative.  Thus,  in  a  celebrated  case  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  where  the  plaintiff  was  invited,  being  the 
president  of  another  road,  to  ride  as  free  passenger  on  the  Philip 
delphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  and  while  so  riding  was  injured 
by  a  collision  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employees  of  the 
latter  road,  it  was  held  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover. 
The  reasoning  of  the  court  goes  to  the  root  of  the  question,  and 
is  in  full  harmony  with  the  Roman  law  of  mandates  as  heretofore 
discussed.  Whether  the  service  is  gratuitous  is  treated  as  imma- 
terial ;  it  is  enough  if  confidence  is  tendered  on  the  one  side  and 
accepted  on  the  other.  ^^  The  confidence  induced,"  says  Judge 
Grier,  ^^  by  undertaking  any  service  for  another,  is  a  sufficient 
legal  consideration  to  create  a  duty  in  the  performance  of  it."  ^ 

R.  V,  Lockwood,  17  Wall.  357;  supra,  he  is  a  passenger,  and  was  entitled 

§  855.  to  all  the  rights  and  remedies  of  a 

^  Phil.  &  Read.  R.  R.  v.  Derby,  14  passenger,  though  perhaps  not  enti- 

How.  U.  S.  988.     See  also  Nolton  v.  tied  to  the  use  by  the  company  of  all 

West  R.  R.  15  N.  Y.  444;  Gillenwa-  the  appliances  for  the  safety  of  pas- 

ter  &.  M.  &  I.  R.  R.  5  Ind.  540 ;  Great  sengers  that  would  be  used  on  passen- 

N.  R  R.  V,  Harrison,  12  C.  B.  576,  ger  trains.    But  in  whatever  class  of 

and  cases  cited  at  large,  supra,  §  855.  cars  a  railroad  company  undertakes  to 

Where  a  person  was  trayelling  on  a  convey  its  passengers,  its  duty  is  to 

railroad,  in  a  caboose  car,  in  charge  so  manage  such  train  that  passengers 

of  his  stock  and  furniture,  and  an  en-  shall  not  by  its  own  carelessness  be 

try  in  reference  to  him  had  been  made  killed  or  injured.     So  it  is  ruled  that 

on  the  way-bill  by  the  assistant  super-  where  a  railroad  company  carries  for 

intendent,  thus,  *^A  man  in  charge ; "  hire,  in  a  caboose  car,  on  a  freight 
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§  641  a.  Affreement  that  free  ptMsenger  should  take  risk  of  aU 
injury.  —  It  has  been  elsewhere  shown  that  an  agreement  that  a 
carrier  shall  not  be  liable  for  negligence  is  void  as  against  the 
policy  of  the  law.^  There  is  no  reason  why  this  principle  should 
not  apply  to  cases  of  free  as  well  as  of  paid  carriage.  If  '^  confi- 
dence," as  has  been  just  stated,  is  a  sufficient  consideration,  then 
*  no  passage  voluntarily  tendered  and  accepted  is  gratuitous.  But, 
independently  of  this,  it  is  against  public  policy  that  a  person 
using  the  high  and  dangerous  agency  of  steam  should  do  so  in  any 
case  on  which  human  life  depends  with  a  diligence  less  than  a  good 
and  capable  expert  should  employ  in  wielding  such  an  agency. 
U  so,  steam  service  would  be  graded  in  diligence  according  to  the 
degree  of  pay:  first  class  diligence  for  first  class  cars ;  second  class 
diligence  for  second  class  cars ;  minimum  diligence  to  those  who 
pay  but  little,  or  do  not  pay  at  all.  But  the  law  knows  no  such 
gradations ;  when  the  work  is  undertaken,  then  so  far  as  safety 
is  concerned,  the  same  precautions  must  be  taken  for  all  who 
are  permitted  to  take  passage.^ 

§  642.  Trespassers.  —  The  duties  of  carriers  to  trespassers  has 
been  elsewhere  distinctively  discussed,' 

§  648.  Exception  where  passenger  assumes  the  position  of  an 
employee  of  the  road.  —  Yet,  in  obedience  to  the  familiar  prin- 
ciple that  an  employee  cannot  recover  from  his  employer  for  risks 

train,  all  passengers  that  apply,  it  is  not  calculated  to  mislead  the  jury. 

becomes  to  some  extent  a  passenger  L  B.  &  W.  R.  K.  Co.  v.  Beaver,  41 

train,  and  the  company  is  bound  to  Lid.  493. 

use  such  safeguards  for  the  protection  ^  See  supra,  §  589,  592. 

of  its  passengers  as  science  and  skill  *  Ohio  k  Miss.  B.  R.  v.  Muhling, 

haye  devised,  and  such  as  experience  SO  IlL  9;  Ind.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Mundy, 

has  proved  to  be  efficacious  in  accom-  21  Ind.  48 ;  Cleveland,  R.  &  A.  R.  R. 

plishing  their  object  on  such  a  train.  »•  Curran,  19  Ohio  N.  S.  1 ;  Mobile  & 

Slight  care  is  not  sufficient     It  is  O.  R.  R.  v.  Hopkins,  41  Ala.  488 ;  BL 

bound  to  employ  all  the  means  reason-  Cent  R.  R.  &.  Read,  87  Bl.  484 ;  Ed- 

ably  in  its  power  to  prevent  accidents  garton  v.  N.  Y.  k  H.  R.  R.  39  N.  Y. 

and  protect  passengers.  227 ;  Dunn  v.  Grand  Trunk  R.  R.  58 

In  an  action  against  a  railroad  com-  Me.  187 ;  Penn.  R.  R.  0.  Henderson, 

pany  for  an    injury  to  the  plaintiff  51  Penn.  St.  815 ;  R.  R.  9.  Lockwood, 

while  a  passenger,  resulting  fit>m  the  17  WalL  857.    On  the  other  hand 

negligence  of  the  defendant,  an  in-  such  contracts  have  been  sustuned  in 

struction,  that  public  policy  demands  Kinney  v.  Cent.  R.  R.  84  N.  J.  518 ; 

that  the  law  should  be  applied  as  8  Vioom,  40  7,  and  other  cases  cited 

rigidly  to  railroad  companies   as  to  supra,  §  589. 

any  other  species  of  common  carriers,  *  Supra,  §  854* 
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Of  Which  he  was  previously  advised,^  caaes  may  occur'  when  a  pas- 
senger,  by  taking  upon  himaelf  the  duties  of  an  employee,  may 
put  himself  in  such  a  relation  to  the  road  that  it  will  not  be  lia- 
ble to  him  for  injuries  he  received  from  defects  as  to  which  he 
was  advised,  and  whose  risks  he  agreed  to  assume.  This  has 
been  held  in  New  York  to  be  the  case  where  a  drover  took  a  free 
ticket  under  an  agreement  that  '^persons  riding  free  to  take 
charge  of  their  oum  stock  do  so  at  their  own  risk  of  personal  in- 
jury from  whatever  cause."  *  And  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  the  immediate  point  here  taken,  or  of  the  discussion  of  it  else- 
where noticed,^  we  must  concur  in  the  conclusion,  as  given  under 
another  title,  that  on  the  general  principles  of  contributory  neg- 
ligence, the  drover  who  participates  with  the  carrier  in  the  mis- 
management  of  the  stock  cannot  recover  from  the  carrier  dam- 
ages for  losses  thus  incurred.^ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may  hold  that  employees,  paying  no 
fare,  but  riding  on  road  by  virtue  of  their  employment,  are  not 
passengers,  though  they  may  not  on  the  particular  trains  be  afford- 
ing any  service  to  the  company.^ 

§  644.  Defendant  not  exonerated  by  the  fact  that  the  road  U 
under  government  control,  —  This  is  largely  the  case  with  Grer- 
many,  where  it  is  held  that  whatever  may  be  the  authority  of  the 
state  over  the  road,  the  carrier  who  undertakes  to  transport  on  it 
passengers  is  liable  for  culpa  levis^  or  for  such  negligence  as  exists 
in  the  lack  of  the  diligence  which  a  good  and  competent  business 
man  should  under  the  circumstances  show.  Such  is  undoubtedly 
the  law  in  the  United  States.^ 

§  645.  JExcursion  trains.  —  Nor  does  it  make  any  difference 
that  the  contract  for  passage  was  one  for  an  excursion  party  in  an 
excursion  train  hired  in  gross.  Such  a  case  is  within  the  scope  of 
the  reasoning  heretofore  noticed  as  applying  to  free  tickets.  No 
matter  what  may  be  the  carrier's  engagements,  he  must  exercise 

■ 

^  See  supra,  §  209 ;  SpTODgv.R.B.  R.  14  Gray,  466;  Russell  v.  R.  R. 

S  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct  54.  17  N.  Y.  1S4 ;  Higgins  v.  Hannibal 

>  Bissell  V.  R.  R.  25  N.  Y.  442.  k  St  Joseph  K   K  36  Mo.   418 ; 

*  See  supra,  §  855,  589,  641,  and  Un.  Pac.  R.  R.  v.  Nichols,  8  Kans. 
cases  there  cited.  505. 

«  See  supra,  §  595-7.  «  Peters  v.  Rylands,  20  Penn.  St 

*  Gilshannon    v.   Stony  Brook,  10    497. 
Cush.  228 ;  Seaver  v.  Bost  &  Me.  R. 
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as  a  carrier  the  skill  and  diligence  of  a  competent  and  faithful 
business  man  when  undertaking  the  particular  class  of  work.^ 

§  646.  Memoval  of  passenger  from  car.  —  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  com|)any  to  remove  a  mischievous  or  troublesome 
passenger  from  the  cars ;  ^  and  an  omission  so  to  do  is  a  neglect 
for  which  the  company  is  liable  to  parties  thereby  damaged.^  At 
the  same  time  the  company  is  liable  to  the  party  offending  for 
negligence  in  putting  him  out ;  ^  as  well  as  for  executing  the  duty 
at  an  improper  time.  Yet  the  removal  of  a  passenger,  for  alleged 
misconduct,  from  the  ladies'  car  to  another,  by  the  officers  of  the 
train,  while  the  train  is  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an 
hour,  is  not  negligent  or  wrongful  per  se^  but  a  question  to  be 
left  to  the  jury  under  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  So,  too,  the  ques- 
tion whether  unnecessary  force  was  used,  or  used  in  an  unrea- 
sonable manner,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.*^ 

§  647.  Stopping  at  spot  where  there  is  no  platform,  —  Stopping 
a  train  at  an  unusual  place,  and  compelling  a  passenger  to  alight 
at  such  a  place,  where  there  is  no  platform,  is  a  primd  facie 
case  of  negUgence.^  At  the  same  time,  if  the  passenger,  when  he 
knows  that  he  can  be  safe  by  waiting  a  moment,  or  by  alighting 
from  an  end  of  the  car  where  there  is  a  platform,  steps  off  where 
there  is  no  platform  and  is  injured,  he  cannot  recover  from  the 
company.^ 

§  648.  Suddenly  and  without  notice  starting  a  train  while  pas- 

^  Skinner  v.  L.,  B.  &  S.  R.  R.  5  paid  his  passage  money ;    the  train 

£zch.  787 ;  Cleve.,  C.  &  C.  R.  B.  v.  carried  him  five  miles  beyond  his  des- 

Terry,  6  Ohio  (N.  S.)  570.  tination;  put  him  off  at  another  sta- 

>  Pittsburg,  F.  W.  &  C.  R.  B.  v.  tion ;  he  had  to  walk  back  to  his  des- 

Hinds,  58  Penn.  St.  512;  Marquette  tination;  he  had  chronic  rheumatism, 

V,  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  S8  Iowa,  568.  and  was  exposed  to  the  weather.    It 

*  Flint  V.  Norwich  &  N.  Y.  Co.  84  was  held,  on  demurrer  to  the  evi- 
Connect.  554.  dence,  that  the  passenger  was  entitled 

«  Col.,  Chic.  &  Ind.  R  R.  v.  Powell,  to  recover.    Mobile  &  Ohio  R.  R.  v. 

40  Ind.  87.  McArthur,  48  Miss.  180. 

*  Marquette  v.  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Overshooting  "  the  platform  a  lit- 
88  Iowa,  568.  tie  "  not  per  se  negligence.    Hony- 

«  Curtis  V.  R.  &  S.  R  R  29  Barb,  man,  J.,  in  Weller  v.  London,  B.  &  S. 

285;  Memphis  &  C.  B.  B.  v.  Whit-  B.  B.,  L.  B.  9   C.  P.   184,  quoting 

field,  44  Missis.  466.    See  supra,  §  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Lewis  v,  London,  C. 

871,  875.  &  D.  B.  B.,L.  B.  9  Q.  B.  66;  supra, 

A    passenger  on    a   freight   train  §  875>9. 

which  was  not  regularly,  but  only  oc-  7  See  supra,  §  870,  875. 
casionally,  used  to  carry  passengers, 
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sengers  are  getting  on  and  off,  is  negligence.^  Thus  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts case,^  the  evidence  was  that  the  driver  stopped  the 
carriage  to  receive  the  plaintiff  as  a  passenger ;  that  the  car- 
riage was  crowded  and  all  the  seats  in  it  were  occupied ;  and  that, 
immediately  after  she  had  got  in,  and  when  she  was  standing 
within  the  door,  she  was  thrown  out  by  its  violent  jerk  at  start- 
ing. It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court,  that  there  was  evi- 
dence in  favor  of  the  plaintiff  to  go  to  the  jury.^ 

§  649.  Conductor  rmtst  notify  of  danger.  —  When  a  danger 
approaches,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the  road  to  notify  the 
passengers  so  that  they  can  take  steps  to  avoid  it ;  and  failure  to 
give  such  notice  is  negligence.^  So,  also,  if  there  is  a  dangerous 
place  at  the  landing,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  conductor  to  warn  those 
about  stepping  out.  He  is  not  obliged  specially  to  attend  infirm 
passengers,^  but  he  must  give  notice  to  all  if  any  danger  in  alight- 
ing is  probable. 

§  650.  Conductor  must  notify  of  approach  of  station,  —  So 
must  a  conductor  notify  the  passengers  of  an  approaching  station ; 
and  if  any  one  of  them  is  injured  from  the  want  of  such  notice, 

1  Keating  v,  R.  B.  49  N.  Y.  (4  station,  came  to  a  stop  in  such  a  man- 
Sick.)  678 ;  Burrows  v.  B.  B.  8  N.  Y.  ner  as  to  induce  the  belief,  on  the  part 
Supr.  Ct  44 ;  Jeff.,  &c.,  B.  B.  v.  Hen-  of  the  passengers,  waiting  on  the  plat- 
dricks,  41  Ind.  48.  But  see  Barton  v.  form,  that  it  had  stopped  for  their  re- 
B.  B.  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct  297 ;  Probst  ception,  and  then  when  they,  acting  on 
v.  B.  B.  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  10.  Supra,  this  belief,  were  going  aboard,  started 
§  871-7.  The  same  rule  applies  to  again  without  caution  or  signal  given, 
street  cars.  Greddes  v,  B.  B.,  infra;  this  would  be  an  act  of  negligence  on 
Dale  V.  B.  B.  8  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct  686.  the  part  of  the  company,  whether  or 

*  Greddes  v,  B.  B.  Co.  108  Mass.  not  the  starting  was  one  of  necessity, 
891.  and  whether  the  stop  was  an  actual  or 

*  In  a  case  in  Wisconsin,  the  train  only  an  apparent  one ;  was  held  not 
being  a  night  train  with  sleeping  car  erroneous.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
attached,  it  was  not  error  to  refuse  to  company,  if  the  passengers  were  not 
instruct  the  jury  that  plaintiff's  at-  to  enter  the  cars  under  these  circum- 
tempting  to  get  aboard  before  the  sleep-  stances,  to  have  some  one  there  to 
ing  ear  uxu  abreoMl  of  the  platform  was  warn  and  prevent  them;  and  of  the 
negligence  per  se ;  it  not  appearing  persons  in  charge  of  the  train,  not  to 
that  plaintiiS  knew  the  length  of  the  start  it  without  previous  caution  or 
train  as  compared  with  the  platform,  signal  given.  Curtb  v.  B.  B.  27  Wise. 
or  ought  to  have  assumed  that  it  was  168. 

intended  to  bring  the  sleeping  car  to  *  McLean  v.  Burbank,  11  Minn.  277; 

that  position.     An  instruction  that  if,  Derwort  v.  Loomer,  21  Conn.  245. 

under  the  circumstances  of  this  case,  *  New  O.  &  6.  N.  B.  B.  v.  Statham, 

the  train,  in  being  brought  up  to  the  42  l^s.  607. 
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the  company  is  liable.^  The  liabilities  attaching  to  his  neglect  in 
this  respect  have  been  already  discussed.^  But  the  conductor 
need  not  personally  notify  passengers  not  to  stand  on  the  plat- 
form (unless  some  sudden  and  peculiar  danger  be  imminent)  if 
there  be  a  printed  notice  posted  in  the  cars  warning  the  passen- 
gers not  to  stand  on  the  platform.^ 

§  651.  CondiietoT  must  ngnalize  when  train  is  ahout  to  start.  — 
When  passengers  have  alighted  at  a  way-station,  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  officers  of  the  train  to  notify  them  by  signals  when  the  train 
is  about  to  start ;  but  if  they  go  out  of  hearing  of  such  signals, 
the  road  is  not  liable.  Thus  where  a  through  train  turns  out 
upon  a  side-track,  at  an  intermediate  station,  and  there  stops  to 
await  the  crossing  of  another  train  out  of  time,  and  a  through 
passenger,  not  destined  to  that  station,  leaves  the  car,  and  is  on 
the  platform,  or  near  the  track  when  his  train  is  about  to  start, 
or  the  coming  train  has  signaUed  its  approach,  the  road,  through 
its  officers,  should  give  reasonable  notice  for  such  passenger  to 

^  Southern  R.  R.  v.  Kendrick,  40  these  two  extremes  we  may  conceive 

Miss.  874.  of   an  almost   numberless    series    of 

'  Supra,  §  879.    The  inference  a  cases,  each  with  its  own  differentia,  as 

passenger  is  entitled  to  draw  from  the  to  each  of  which  distinct  inferences 

conductor  calling  out  the  name  of  a  may  be  drawn  by  the  jury.    In  addi- 

station  has  been  already  largely  dis-  tion  to  the  cases  already  mentioned 

cussed,  and  the  leading  English  cases  may  be  cited  that  of  l^icholls  v.  R.  R. 

bearing  on  the  question  haye  been  7  Irish  L.  T.  58;  reported  in  part  in  an 

cited.      (See  supra,  §  879.)      It  is  article  republished  in  the  Albany  L.  J. 

scarcely  necessary  here  to  repeat  that  of  Aug.  1, 1874,  p.  72.    In  this  case  (as 

the  inference  is  one  of  fact,  which  va-  in  Lewis  v,  R.  R.,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  7Q, 

ries  with  each  particular  case.    If,  to  cited  supra,  §  879),  the  train   had 

take  an  extreme  case  on  the  one  side,  passed  beyond  the  platform  when  the 

a  conductor,  when  the  train  is  travel-  conductor  called  out  the  name  of  the 

ling  at  full  speed,  calls  out  the  name  station.    The  plaintiff  was  acquainted 

of  an  approaching  station,  a  passenger  with    the    locality,   but   nevertheless 

jumping  from  the  cars  at  such  an  an-  alighted   and  was  injured.     It  was 

nouncement  is  guilty  of  such  negli-  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable  for 

gence  as  to  bar  his  recovery.    If,  on  the  plaintiff's  injury,  on  the  grounds 

the  other  hand,  a  train  overshoots  the  that  the  defendant's  conduct  was  such 

platform,  and  comes  to  what  appears  as  to  lead  the  plaintiff  to  believe  the 

to  be  a  final  stand-still,  and  the  con-  train  had  come  to  a  final  rest,  and 

ductor  calls  out  the  name  of  the  sta-  that  the  plaintiff  took  ordinary  care 

tion,  and  a  passenger  alights  and  is  in  alighting. 

hurt,  then,  on  this  bare  state  of  facts,  *  Higgins  v.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  R.  2 

the  company  is  liable  for  the  injury  Bosw.  182.    See  supra,  §  864. 
received  by  the  passenger.    Between 
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return  to  the  car,  by  using  proper  diligence,  caution,  and  care ; 
and  if  there  be  an  established  signal,  by  the  blowing  of  the  whistle 
for  passengers  to  resume  their  places  in  the  cars,  that  should  also 
be  given.  But  if  the  passenger  go  out  of  sight,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  usual  notice  for  aU  passengers  to  repair  on  board, 
the  officers  of  the  road  are  not  required  to  go  after  him.^ 

§  652.  Carrying  includes  giving  secure  access  to  and  egres$ 
from  the  conveyance.  —  This  topic  belongs,  in  many  of  its  rela- 
tions, to  another  head.^  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  here  di»> 
tinctiyely  noticed,  that  a  common  carrier,  in  offering  to  take 
passengers,  must  give  such  passengers  free  ingress  and  egress,  and 
is  liable  for  any  damage  which  may  occur  to  such  passengers  from 
his  negligence  in  not  securing  them  from  risk  when  approadiing 
or  leaving  the  carriage.^ 

§  653.  Platforms  must  be  adequate,  —  Even  as  a  matter  of  con- 
tract, the  duty  of  a  common  carrier  protects  passengers  not  only 
when  they  are  in  the  cars,  but  when  they  are  standing  on  the 
platforms  provided  for  the  convenience  of  passengers  at  stations 
where  the  train  stops  for  refreshments*^ 

§  654.  So  of  access  to  and  egress  from  platform,  — Thus  in  an 
action  against  a  railroad  company  to  recover  for  injuries  alleged  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  defective  steps  in  the  end  of  a  platform, 
beyond  which  the  train  had  been  backed  during  a  stop  for  sup- 
per, and  which  the  plaintiff  was  descending  to  enter  the  car, 
evidence  that  the  passenger  room  was  filled  with  tobacco  smoke, 
crowded,  and  offensive,  was  held  admissible  as  a  part  of  the 
transaction,  and  as  tending  to  show  that  plaintiff  was  justified  in 
leaving  the  room  and  seeking  the  cars  before  the  train  had  re* 
turned  in  front  thereof.  It  was  also  held  that  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  passengers  to  and  from  another  railroad  usually  passed 
over  these  steps,  was  admissible  to  show  that  plaintiff,  when  in- 
jured, was  not  endeavoring  to  enter  the  cars  by  a  dangerous  and 
unfrequented  place.^ 

^  State  V.  G.  T.  R.  B.  Co.  58  Me.  Foj  v.  London,  B.  &  S.  R.  R.  18  C. 

176.  B.  (N.  S.)  225  ;  infra,  §  821-2. 

>  See  infra,  §  821.  «  Infra,  §  821;  JefTersonville,  &c. 

•  See  Warren  v.  Fitchburg  R.  R.  8  R.  R.  v.  Riley,  89  Ind.  569.    See  so- 

Allen,  227;  Bargess  v.  6.  W.  R.  R.  pra,  §  360. 

6  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  923;  Longmore  v.  6.  *  McDonald  v.  Chic.  8c  N.  W.  R. 

W.  R.  R.  19  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  188;  Nich-  R.  29  Iowa,  170;  5.  C.  26  Iowa,  124. 

olflon  V.  L.  &  Y.  R.  R.  8  H.  &  C.  584;  In  Toomejr  v.  The  London,  Brigk- 
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§  655.  So  of  9tairway»  to  pattaget  in  hoot.  —  The  use  on'  a 
stairway  of  a  brass  coYering  wMcb  by  long  wear  has  become  bo 

ton  &  Soudi  Coast  Railway  Co.  (9  slipped  and  fell  upon  the  sUin,  and 

Com.  B.  N.   S.  146 ;  27  L.  J.  C.  P.  was  much  hurt.    la  an  action  charg- 

S9),  it  appe&red  that  there  were  on  ing  the  company  with  negligence  in 

the  plalfonn  two  doors,  one  of  which  not  providing  a  reasonablj  safe  and 

was  marked,   "For  gentlemen,"  and  convenient  tturcase,  two  witnesses  for 

bad  a  light  over  it,  and  led  to  an  the  plaintiff  stated  that,  in  their  opin- 

arinary,  and  the  other  was  inscribed,  ton,  the  staircase  was  unsafe,  one  of 

"  Lamp-room,"  and  was  open,  and  bad  them  (a  builder)  suggesting  that  brass 

steps  downwards  inside  and   no  lamp  noangs  on  the  at«ps  was  improper,  and 

over  it ;  and  the  pluntiS,  atler  asking  that  lead  would  have  been  better,  be- 

his  way  of  a  stranger  to  the  urinary,  cause  less   slippery,   and    that  tber« 

went  in  a  burry  through  the  door  of  should  have  been  a  hand-rail.     It  was 

the   lamp-room    and    fell    down    the  held  that  in  the  plaintiff's  case  there 

stairs  and    suffered    injury  thereby,  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  to  go  to 

Upon  an  action  against  the  company  the  jury. 

for  negligence,  Cresswell,  J,,  directed  In  Comman  v.  The  Eastern  Coon- 

a  nonsuit,  and  upon  a  motion  to  set  ties  Railway  Co.  (4  Hur.  &  Nor.  781 ; 

it  aside  the  court   refused    a    rule,  S9  L.  J.  Ex.  94),  it  appeared  that  the 

Willea,  J.,  saying :  "  In  order  to  make  phuntitl,  being  at  a  railway  station  in 

out  a  case  of  negligence  by  the  com-  the  daylight,  with  a  crowd  of  persons 

pany,  it  ought  to  have  been  shown  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  train,  caught 


that  the  steps 

naiily  dangci'> 
person  guilty 
case,  it  oughl 
used  his  prop 
be  likely  to 
others.     It  i^ 
so  to  dispose 
may  not  by  nLcidei 
jure  himself  iipuQ 
In    Ciaftur    «. 
way  Company.  L, 
evidence,  ns  ;^i 
tbat   the    stall- 
railway  station 
otherwise  ol>{i^ 
edge  of  e^itli 
which  origiinill 
but  which  hai! 

case  was  abot 
ft  wall  on  eai'h  ^1 
The  plaintiff  (»  |i 
way,  who  wn^  :i  i 
the  line)  in  a?i:cni 


than   ordi-     his  foot  against  the  edge  of  a  weigh- 
:i    ing-machine,  the  base  of  which  was 
-.1    raised  a  few  inches  above  the  level  of 
IN    the  platform,  and  falling,  he  broke  his 
'I    knee-cap.     The  machine  was  of  a  de- 
if    scripUoo   in   use  at  railway  stations, 
K.-    and  was  in  its  usual  place  adjoining 
a    the  end  of  a  counter  on  wiilch  passen- 
I-    gers'  luggage  was   placed   on   the   ar- 
rival of  trmns,  and  was  used  for  weigh- 
]-    ing  baggage.    Upon  these  facta  it  was 
K'    held  diat  there  was  no  evidence  of 
IS    neghgence  to  go  to  the  jury, 
a        In  giving  judgment,    Martin,    R, 
:g    said :    "  la  all  cases  of  this  nature, 
the  first  question  to  be  considered  is, 
Was  there  any  evidence  of  negligence 
at  all?    That  is  a  question  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  judge.    Here  there 
was  nothing  more  than  that  the  plat- 
aud  hilt!    form  was  in  the  same  state  as  it  had 
been  for  five  years.    The  company 
had  for  that  space  of   time    placed 
■ellcr  by    Weighing-machines  in    a    convenient 
staliun    place  for  weighing;  the  plainiiff  had 
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slippery  as  to  be  ansafe,  is  sach  Degligence  as  to  make  the  person 
owning  it  liable  for  damages  to  those  who  without  fault  of  their 
own  slip  on  it  and  fall.^ 

§  656.  So  of  access  to  road  by  level  crossing.  —  Thna  where  "  it 
appeared  that  the  level  crosang  between  the  platforms  at  a  rail- 
way station,  which  formed  part  of  the  '*  way  out "  for  paseengeis 
arriving  at  such  platform,  was  blocked  for  more  than  tea  minutes 
by  the  train  in  which  the  plaintiff  arrived  there  ;  and  that  un- 
der such  circumstances  it  was  usual  for  the  arrival  psBsengers  — 
and  the  railway  company  did  not  object  to  the  practice  —  to 
walk  alongside  and  round  the  end  of  the  train,  in  order  to  cross 
the  line ;  but  the  plaintiff  in  so  doing,  in  the  dark,  stumbled 
over  a  hamper,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  train,  and  placed 
at  the  side  of  the  line,  some  distance  from  the  platform ;  upon 
this  it  was  held,  that  there  was  evidence  of  n^ligence  on  the 
part  of  the  railway  company. 

§  657.  So  of  modes  of  dUemharhing  passengers  from  boat.  — 
Thus  in  an  English  case,^  the  evidence  was  that  A.  agreed  to 
carry  B.  from  M.  to  L. ;  the  mode  of  transit  provided  was  that 
B.  should  come  on  to  a  hulk  lying  in  the  harbor  at  M.,  and  wait 
till  a  steamer  came  and  took  him  to  L.  On  the  hulk,  close  to  a 
ladder  down  which  B.  had  to  pass  to  reach  the  steamer,  was  a 
large  hatchway,  which  was  negligently  left  unguaiil.J  and  im- 
properly lighted,  and  B.  fell  through  it.  aml.was  iiLJur<d.  The 
hulk  belonged  to  a  third  party,  and  A.  Ii;ii1  (nty  aeqiiit-«;d  a  right 
to  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  embarking  piisiii^^rs  ou  his  steamer. 

an  opportuDitj  of  seeing  the  machine, 

and  if  he  did  not  do  so  it  is  a  misfor-  thni 

tune  for  which  the  defendontB  are  not  od  ilii:  part 

liable.    If  they  bad  left  on  the  plat-  voulil        '' 

fonn  an  opeo  space  into  which  a  man  ttit  en 

might  fall  and  he  hurt,  that  would  be  eriilin 

evidence    of   negligence.      However,  tonrilil 

there  is  oothing  of  the  sort  here;  and  tlnTc  y 

OD  the  whole  of  the  case  I  can  see  no  '  Cr 

evidence  of  negligence  by  die  defend-  Supr.  i 
ants.    If  that  tie  so,  this  action  will 

not  lie;  for  if  the  injury  which  the  T< 

plaintiff  has  received  was  the  resnlt  of  ft-' 

accident,  he  roust  bear  it."    So,  too,  "  John 
Bramwell,  B.,  sud :  "  It  is  not  enoogb 
to  My  that  there  was  some  evidence  i 
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In  an  action  by  B.  agamst  A.  for  the  injury  he  sustained,  it 
was  held  by  the  English  comi^on  pleas  that  A.  was  answerable 
for  all  injury  occurring  through  the  means  of  transit  being  im- 
proper,  wheLer  it  arcSe  fromthe  negligence  of  his  own  secants 
or  of  other  parties  who  helped  to  provide  the  means  of  transit. 
It  was  also  held  (Brett,  J.,  doubting),  that  A.,  having  invited  B. 
on  to  the  hulk,  was  bound  to  protect  him  from  concealed  dangers, 
and  was  liable  for  injury  he  sustained  through  the  condition 
of  the  hatchway,  even  though  it  was  under  the  care  of  othei-s 
and  not  his  own  servants. 

§  658.  So  also  a%  to  wharf  for  through  travellers  to  pass  on  way 
from  cars  to  boat.  —  Thus  in  a  Maine  case,^  the  evidence  was  that 
the  plaintiff's  ticket  entitled  her  to  a  passage  over  the  defendant's 
road  to  Portland,  and  by  steamboat  from  Portland  to  Belfast ; 
and  the  defendants  had  built  their  track  upon  their  wharf  doMm 
to  the  steamboat,  and  had  run  their  passenger  train  upon  it  for  a 
time,  and  still  continued  to  run  their  baggage  traux  there ;  and 
they  directed  their  passengers  verbally,  or  by  printed  sign,  to  use 
the  wharf  as  a  passage  way  to  the  boat,  and  they  did  so  use  it ; 
and  they  made  the  wharf  subsidiary  and  necessary  to  the  proper 
use  and  enjoyment  of  their  road ;  in  an  action  by  the, plaintiff  to 
recover  for  an  injury  upon  the  wharf,  it  was  held  by  the  su- 
preme court :  1.  That  the  defendants  are  bound  to  exercise  the 
same  degree  of  care,  in  making  the  wharf  safe  and  convenient  for 
their  through  passengers  to  travel  over,  as  is  required  of  common 
carriers  of  passengers,  although  they  required  them  to  disembark 
at  their  depot,  forty  rods  distant  from  the  steamboat ;  and,  2. 
That  this  liability  continued  until,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
passage  over  the  wharf,  they  reached  the  point  where  the  liability 
of  the  steamboat  company  commenced.^ 

§  659.  Injury  to  passengers  from  cattle  on  the  track.  —  Is  it 

1  Knight  V,  P.,  S.  &  P.  R.  R.  56  Me.  rangements  necessary  to  the  safety  of 

284.  passengers.    McElroy  v.  The  Nadiua 

*  Ibid.  Appleton,  C.  J. :  ....<*  The  &  Lowell  Railroad  Company,  4  Cush. 

proprietors  of  a  raiboad,  as  passenger  400.     Assuredly,  a  safe  passage  way 

carriers,  are  bound  to  the  most  exact  to  and  from  the  cars  is  a  subsidiary 

care  and  diligence,  not  only  in  the  arrangement  which  passengers  have 

management  of  their  trains  and  cars,  a  right  to  require  to  be  safe.    The 

but  also  in  the  structure  and  care  of  wharf  was  this  passage-way^for  those 

their  track,  and  in  all  subsidiary  ar-  going  to  the  boat  from  the  cars  or 
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the  duty  of  a  good  business  man  —  dUigentia  boni  patrisfamilias 
—  to  keep  the  railway,  at  his  own  risk,  clear  from  cattle  ?  Of 
course,  in  traversing  uninhabited  wastes,  this,  as  is  seen  in  an- 
other connection,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  but  in  a  state  where  it 
is  the  railway's  duty  to  fence  (whether  this  duty  be  statutory  or 
imposed  by  the  nature  of  things)  the  railway  company  is  re- 
coming  to  the  cars  from  the  boat.  A  of  passengers  had  been  to  cross  be- 
railway  company,  for  the  more  con-  hind  the  train,  when  long,  without  in- 
▼enient  access  of  passengers  between  terf erence  from  the  railway  company ; 
the  two  platforms  of  a  station,  erected  held,  that  these  facts  disclosed  evi- 
across  the  line  a  wooden  bridge,  which  dence  for  the  jury  of  negligence  on 
the  jury  found  to  be  dangerous;  held,  the  part  of  the  company.  In  Martin 
that  the  company  were  liable  for  the  v.  The  Great  N.  Railway  Co.  80  E. 
death  of  the  passenger,  through  the  L.  &  Eq.  478,  the  defendants,  sued  as 
faulty  construction  of  this  bridge,  al-  common  carriers,  were  held  liable  for 
though  there  was  a  safer  one  about  go  negligently  managing  and  lighting 
one  hundred  yards  further  round,  their  station,  that  the  plaintiff,\eing 
which  the  deceased  might  have  used,  a  passenger  by  the  railway,  was  thrown 
Longmore  v,  G.  W.  Railway  Co.,  E.  down,  while  on  his  way  to  the  car- 
C.  L.  183.  In  Nicholson  v,  L.  &  Y.  riages.  In  March  v.  Concord  Rail- 
Railway  Co.  8  Hurlstone  &  Coltman,  road  Corporation,  29  N.  H.  9,  it  was 
684,  the  plaintiff  sued  the  defendants,  held  that  the  owners  of  raihroads, 
common  carriers,  for  not  sufficiently  which «are  public  highways,  are  bound 
lighting  their  depot,  and  for  not  pro-  to  make  such  landings  and  places  of 
yiding  proper  and  sufficient  accommo-  access  to  their  roads,  as  are  necessary 
dation  for  their  passengers  to  depart  for  the  public  accommodation,  and  to 
safely  from  their  station  after  their  keep  them  in  a  suitable  and  safe  state 
arrival,  and  for  leaving  hampers  in  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  who 
the  way  of  passengers  departing,  over  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  use 
which  the  plaintiff  falling  was  injured,  them.  In  Fenn.  Railroad  Co.  v.  Hen- 
The  facts  were  these.  The  plaintiff*,  derson,  51  Penn.  (1  Smith)  815,  the 
a  passenger  by  the  defendants'  rail-  railroad  corporation  was  held  liable,  as 
way,  was  set  down  at  T.,  after  dark,  common  carriers,  for  an  injury  occa- 
on  the  side  of  the  line  opposite  to  the  sioned  by  not  having  a  safe  and  con- 
station  and  the  place  of  egress.  The  venient  platform,  the  court  terming 
train  was  detained  more  than  ten  the  want  of  such  platform  "  an  imper- 
minutes  at  T.,  and,  from  its  length,  fection  or  defect  in  the  road."  So  the 
blocked  up  the  ordinary  crossing  to  ferryman  is  bound  to  have  his  landing 
the  station,  which  b  on  the  leveL  in  a  complete  state  of  repair  for  the 
The  ticket  collector  stood  near  the  reception  of  travellers,  and  to  furnish 
crossing  with  a  light,  telling  passen-  proper  easements  for  entering  the 
gers  to  "pass  on."  The  plaintiff  boat,  and  to  provide  fastenings  to 
passed  down  the  train,  to  pass  behind  keep  the  boat  in  a  firm  and  steady 
it,  and,  from  the  want  of  light,  stum-  position  while  passengers  are  being 
bled  over  some  hampers  put  out  of  the  received.  Cohen  v,  Huml,  1  McCord 
train,  and  was  injured.-    The  practice  (S.  C),  489." 
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sponsible  to  passengers  for  any  damage  to  them  occurring  through 
neglect  in  fencing.^ 

§  660.  Passengers  leaning  out  of  carriage  windows^  pressing 
against  doors  or  windows^  standing  on  platform  of  cars^  passing 
from  car  to  car  when  in  motion^  getting  on  or  off  a  train  negli- 
gently. —  These  topics,  belonging  more  properly  to  the  subject 
of  contributory  negligence,  will  be  hereafter  discussed  under  that 
head.2 

§  661.  Burden  of  proof  — It  has  been  frequently  ruled  that 
an  accident  being  proved,  in  a  suit  by  passenger  against  carrier 
for  injuries  sdstained  by  the  passenger,  the  burden  is  thrown  on 
the  defendant  to  show  that  he  exercised  due  care.^  But  this 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  the  plaintiff  makes  out. 
If  such  case  indicates  vis  major^  for  instance,  the  plaintiff  must 
go  beyond  this,  and  show  that  the  vis  major  could  have  been 
avoided  or  overcome.  It  is  only  when  the  injury  occurred  from 
agencies  within  the  defendant's  power  that  he  can  be  presumed, 
without  proof,  to  have  acted  negligently.* 

1  Sullivan  v,  Phil.  &  Read.  R.  R.  30  109  Mass.  S98;  Le  Barron  r.  R.  R.  11 

Fenn.  St.  234.  '  Allen,  312;  Carpue  v.  R.  R.  5  Q.  B. 

s  See  supra,  §  860.  747.      See  Bird    v.  R.  R.  28   L.  J. 

*  Carpue  v.  London  &  B.  R.  R.  5  Q.  £x.  3. 

B.  747;  Briggs  v.  Taylor,  28  Vt  180;  Where  a  train  of  cars  upon  the  de- 
Hegeman  v.  West.  R.  R  16  Barb,  fendant's  railway,  in  which  the  plain- 
353 ;  Holbrook  v,  U.  &  S.  R.  R.  16  tiff  was  a  passenger,  was  met  by  a  con- 
Barb.  113  (but  see  Holbrook  v.  U.  &  struction  train  coming  from  the  op- 
S.  R.  R.  12  N.  Y.  634)  ;  Sullivan  v.  posite  direction,  which  had  upon  it  a 
Phil.  &  R.  R.  80  Penn.  St.  234 ;  Meier  bar  of  iron  projecting  five  or  six  feet, 
V.  Penn.  R.  R.  64  Pa.  St.  225 ;  Yeo-  in  a  slanting  direction,  so.  that  it  would 
mans  v.  Contra  Costa  S.  N.  Co.  44  necessarily  run  inta  anything  it  came 
Cal.  71 ;  Laing  v.  Colder,  8  Penn.  St.  against,  and  such  bar  struck  the  car 
479  ;  Galena  &  C.  R.  R.  v,  Yarwood,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  sitting,  and 
16  III.  468;  Pittsburg,  C.  &  L.  R  R.  injured  him:  Held,  that  in  the  ab- 
V,  Thompson,  56  III.  138;  Zemp  r.  sence  of  every  tiling  tending  to  explain 
Wilmington,  9  Rich.  Law,  84 ;  Stokes  or  show  how  the  iron  bar  was  placed 
V.  Saltonstall,  13  Pet.  (U.  S.)  181 ;  in  the  position  that  produced  the  in- 
corUrOj  Caldwell  v.  N.  Jersey  Steam-  jury,  the  inference  was  plain  that  the 
boat  Co.  47  N.  Y.  282;  Curtis  v.  injury  resulted  from  the  inattention 
Rochester  &  S.  R.  R.  18  N.  Y.  534,  and  negligence  of  the  persons  having 
which  throw  the  burden  of  negligence  the  control  and  management  of  the 
on  plaintiff.     See  supra,  §  422.  construction   train.     Walkor    v.   The 

*  Running  cars  off  track  is  primd  Erie  Railway  Company,  63  Barb.  260. 
facie  evidence  of  negligence  in  a  horse  So,  a  collision  between  trains  of  the 
railway*     Feital  v,  Middlesex  R.  R.  same    company    is    prima  facie  evi- 
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§  662.  Liability  to  pa9%engerfor  want  of  punctxiality,  —  As  a 
general  rule,  a  railroad  is  liable  for  damage  accruing  to  a  passen- 
ger from  a  negligent  failure  on  its  part  to  keep  the  time  it  prom- 
ises.    But  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  there  must  be  proof 

of  negligence.     Neither  time  or  advertisement  is  a  warranty  of 
punctuality.^ 

dence  of  negligence.     Skinner  v.  The  the  use  of  due  care  and  skill  to  accom- 

London  &  Brighton  Railway  Co.  5  Ex.  plish  that  result.    Does  it  go  beyond 

787.     Where  a  stage-coach,  which  is  this?    Does  it  amount  to  an  absolute 

overloaded,  breaks  down,  the  excess  in  and  uneonditional   engagement    that 

the  number  of  the  passengers  has  been  the  trains  shall  arriv^  and  depart  at 

held  to  be  evidence  that  the  accident  the  precise  moments  indicated  in  the 

arose    from    overloading.      Israel    v.  table?    Does  it  make  the  company 

Clark,  4  £sp.  259.  warrantors  or  insurers  of  punctuality, 

^  The  authorities  bearing  on  this  and  liable  for  delays  which  are  due, 

point  are  fully  and  faithfully  discussed  not  to  their  fault,  but  to  pure  acci- 

by  Smith,  J.,  in  Gordon  v.  M.  &  L.  R.  dent  ? 

R.  52  N.  H.  596.  <<  If  these  questions  are  answered  in 

Smith,  J.  .  .  .  "  Undoubtedly,  <  the  the  affirmative,  a  very  singular  result 
representations  made  by  railway  com-  will  follow.  Railroad  companies  will 
panics  in  their  time-tables  cannot  be  be  under  a  much  more  onerous  obliga- 
trcated  as  mere  waste  paper.'  Lord  tion  to  run  punctually  than  to  run 
Campbell,  C.  J.  in  Denton  v.  Great  safely.  They  may,  then,  on  the  same 
Northern  Railway  Co.  5  £1.  &  Bl.  860,  state  of  facts,  be  held  liable  for  the 
p.  865.  It  must  be  conceded  that  such  loss  of  an  hour's  time,  and  not  liable 
a  public  advertisement  at  least  imposes  for  the  loss  of  a  year's  time,  or  for  the 
on  the  defendants  the  obligation  oi  loss  of  a  limb.  As  to  safety,  they  are 
using  due  care  and  skill  to  have  their  bound  only  to  use  due  care  and  skill  to 
trains  arrive  and  depart  at  the  times  attain  it.  They  are  not  liable  for  mis- 
thus  indicated.  For  any  want  of  punc-  haps  which  are  not  attributable  to  their 
tuality  which  they  could  have  avoided  negligence.  Readhead  v.  Midland  R. 
by  the  use  of  due  care  and  skill,  they  Co.  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  S79,  p.  381." 
are  unquestionably  liable.  Nor  can  ''In  Howard  v.  Cobb,  19  MonthI/ 
they  excuse  a  non-conformity  to  the  Law  Reporter,  377,  the  contract  re- 
time-table  for  any  cause,  the  existence  lated  only  to  a  single  trip  of  a  steamer 
of  which  was  known  or  ought  to  have  But  here  there  is  no  ground  for  as- 
been  known  to  them  at  the  time  of  serting  that  the  defendants  made  any 
publishing  the  table.  '  They  make  different  agreement  relative  to  their 
the  time  advertised  a  criterion  of  or-  morning  train  on  September  8,  so  far 
dinary  reasonable  time.'  The  publi-  as  punctuality  is  concerned,  from  that 
cation  of  the  time-table  cannot  amount  entered  into  respecting  all  their  other 
to  less  thai)  this,  viz. :  a  representation  regular  trains  throughout  the  whole 
that  it  b  ordinarily  practicable  for  the  year.  Practically,  the  question  is, 
company,  by  the  use  of  due  care  and  whether  they  have  undertaken  to  guar- 
skill,  to  run  according  to  the  table,  antee  exact  punctuality  in  the  arrival 
and  an  engagement  on  their  part  that  and  departure  of  all  their  trains 
they  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  by  throughout  a  whole  year.     We  are 
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§  668.  Aimliary  Lines.  —  For  the  pnrpoees  of  convenience,  the 
authorities  bearing  on  the  relations  of  auxiliary  carriers,  both  of 

not  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  con-  although  it  consisted  of  thirty  car^ 

sidering  the  time-table  as  evidence  of  riages  drawn  by  two  engines.    The 

such  a  guaranty,  or  else  giving  it  '  no  company  caused  an  extra   train   ol 

meaning  and  effect  at  all.*     As  has  twenty-three   carriages   to    be    sent 

already  been  intimated,  much  effect  about  noon,  but  this  train  was  also 

can  be  given  to  it,  as  increasing  the  filled  without  the  plaintiff's  being  able 

obligations  of  the  defendants,  without  to  procure  a  place.     The  company 

construing  it  as  an  absolute  warranty  made  every  exertion  to  procure  and 

of  punctuality.  send  off  another  extra  train  during 

....'<  An  examination  of  reported  the  day,  but  were  unable  to  do  so  for 

decisions  does  not  disclose  any  strong  want  of  sufficient  engines,  carriages, 

preponderance  against  the  views  now  and  servants  at  the  London  station  to 

expressed.     In  most  cases,  the  negli-  meet  the  extraordinary  influx  of  re- 

gence  of  the  carrier  has  been  proved  turning  excursion  passengers  on  that 

or  admitted.  morning,  although  diey  were  sufficient- 

^  Hawcrofl  v.  Great  Northern  R.  Co.,  ly  supplied  for  the  ordinary  excur- 

as  sometimes  cited,  might  seem  strongly  sion    traffic  of  the  company.     The 

against  the  defendants  ;  but,  as   re-  defendants  contended  that  it  would 

ported,  its  bearing  in  that  direction  is  have  been  unsafe  to  have  dispatched 

not  so  obvious.    It  is  a  case  decided  the  6.45  A.  M.  train  with  more  than 

by  Fatteson,  J.,  and  Wightman,  J.,  in  two  engines,  or  with  a  greater  number 

the  queen's  bench,  in  1852,  and  is  re-  of  carriages;  but  it  was  conceded  that 

ported  in  16  Jurist,  196 ;  8  Eng.  Law  a  sufficient  number  of  trains  to  convey 

&  £q.  S62;  and  more  fully  in  Law  all  excursion  ticket  holders  might  have 

Journal,  vol.  SO  N.  S.,  vol.  21  Q.  B.  been  dispatched  with  safety  long  be- 

1 78.    The  plaintiff  purchased  an  ex-  fore  noon.  If  the  company  had  been 

cursion  ticket  from  Barnsley  to  London  provided  with  a  sufficient  number  of 

and  return.    Upon  the  back  of  the  engines,  cars,   and  servants  for  the 

ticket  were  the  words,  <  To  return  by  purpose  at  the  London  station.    It  was 

the  trains  advertised  for  that  purpose  claimed  that  the  transportation  pro- 

on  any  day  not  beyond  fourteen  days  vided  would  have  been  sufficient  to 

after  date  hereof.'     The  defendants  accommodate   all  applicants  on  any 

advertised   certain  trains  for  excur-  other    Saturday    morning    for    two 

sion  ticket  holders,  including  one  train  months,  and  that  the  number  of  ap- 

leaving  London  at  6.45  a.  m.  on  Sat-  plicants  on  the  Saturday  morning  in 

urday,  and  another  at  9.15  p.  m.  Upon  question  was  greater  than  on  any  other 

all  the  facts,  the  court  seem  to  have  Saturday.    The  plaintiff  took  passage 

concluded,   and  we  think   correctly,  in  the  9.15  P.  M.  train,  which  carried 

that  the  plaintiff  had  a  right  to  under-  him  only  as  far  as  Doncaster.    No  ar- 

stand  that  both  trains  were  advertised  rangement  had  been  made  for  carrying 

as  carr}'ing  through  to  Barnsley.    The  him  thence  to  Barnsley,  and  no  train 

plaintiff  went  to  the  London  station  as  ran  thither  until  Monday.    The  county 

early  as  6  a.  m.  on  Saturday;  but  the  judge,  at  the  trial,  ruled  that  there 

pressure  of  persons  wishing  to  be  pas-  was  a  special  contract  binding  the 

sengers  by  that  train  was  so  great  that  defendants  to  carry  the  plaintiff  by 

he  was  unable  to  obtain  a  seat  in  it,  the  6.45  A.  M.  train,  or  by  some  other 
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passengers  and  of  goods,  have  been  massed  in  prior  sections,  to 

which  reference  is  now  made,^ 

train  within  a  reaaonable  time  after  told  him  what  the  state  of  the  caae 
that  hour ;  that  carrying  by  the  9.15  was  with  respect  to  the  stopping  at 
p.  M.  train  was  not  a  sufficient  compli-  Doncaster,  or  had  made  some  special 
ance  with  the  contract,  but,  if  so,  there  terms  with  him.' 
was  a  breach  in  carrying  no  further  "In  that  case  it  is  clear  that  the  c<mu- 
than  Doncaster ;  that  the  eztraordi-  pany  were  liable,  at  all  events,  for  fail- 
nary  influx  of  passengers  was  no  d&-  ing  to  make  any  attempt  to  carry  the 
fence,  but  the  company  were  bound  to  plaintiff  through  to  Bamsley  by  the 
provide  sufficient  accommodations  at  evening  train.  Wightman,  J.,  rests 
or  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  his  decision  entirely  on  this,  and  it  is 
hour  advertised  for  all  excursion  ticket  questionable  whether  the  case  can  be 
holders.  In  arguing  to  set  aside  the  regarded  as  an  authority  for  anything 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  rendered  beyond  this.  The  county  judge  at  the 
under  these  rulings,  the  counsel  for  trial  seems  to  have  ruled  that  the  de* 
the  defendants  said :  '  Could  the  com-  fendants  complied  with  their  contract 
pany  be  sued  if  they  had  refused  to  if  they  carried  the  plaintiff  within  a 
carry  a  passenger  when  there  was  no  reasonable  time  after  the  hour  adver- 
room  for  him  ?  They  were  common  tised.  This  is  all  that  the  defendants 
carriers,  and  bound  to  carry  safely.'  can  ask  in  the  case  at  bar.  It  means 
Thereupon,  Patteson,  J.,  remarked:  'reasonable  under  ail  the  circum- 
'  They  should  have  made  it  a  condi-  stances  of  the  case; '  and  such  a  ruling 
tion  of  their  contract  that  they  would  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  an 
not  carry  unless  there  was  room.'  absolute  guaranty  of  punctuality.  The 
The  court  refused  to  grant  a  new  trial,  dictum,  and  the  decision  of  Patteson, 
Patteson,  J.,  said :  *  The  defendants,  J.,  may  be  susceptible  of  the  construe- 
in  refusing  to  take  the  plaintiff  by  the  tion  that  the  company  had  failed  to 
morning  train,  were  right,  because  the  use  due  foresight  to  anticipate  and 
train  was  too  full  to  allow  him  to  be  provide  for  the  emergency,  and  that 
carried  with  safety.  But  if  they  put  they  were  liable  on  that  ground.  We 
him  off  and  kept  him  until  the  evening,  think  that  the  case  cannot  be  regarded 
they  should  have  made  some  special  as  an  authority  entitled  to  controlling 
provision  for  carrying  him  on  to  Bams-  weight  in  the  present  instance  (see  2 
ley  at  once.  I  do  not  think  that  they  Redf.  on  Railways,  5th  ed.  p.  281) ; 
had  any  right  to  keep  him  in  Ix>ndon  and  we  have  stated  it  thus  fully,  not 
until  the  9.15  evening  train.  They  so  much  by  reason  of  its  intrinsic  im- 
should  have  sent  another  train.  The  portance,  as  on  account  of  the  fre- 
case  finds  that  they  might  have  done  quency  with  which  it  has  been  cited 
so  without  danger.'     Wightman,  J.,  elsewhere. 

sud :     .  .  •  .  '  I  think  that  by  going  <*  Other  cases  will  be  noticed  more 

by  the  evening  train  he  has  waived  briefly.    In  Sears  v.  Eastern  R.  R.  Co. 

any  right  to  complain  of  having  been  14  Allen,  433,  the  company  were  liable 

kept  until  the  evening.    But  if  he  was  for  not  using  due  care  to  give  notice  of 

content  to  wait  and  go  by  the  evening  the  change  in  the  starting  time  of  the 

train,  he  ought  to  have  been  carried  on  train.    In  Lafayette  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Sims, 

as  far  as  Barnsley,  unless  they  bad  27  Ind.  59,  the  company  did  not  at- 

1  See  supra,  §  577  0^  seq.;  and  as  to  passenger  carriers,  supra,  §  584-5. 
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tempt  to  show  that  they  had  ased  due  the  special  stress  laid  on  punctuality 
care  to  provide  accommodations.  They  in  the  negotiation  tended  to  show  an 
demurred  to  the  replication,  instead  of  absolute  contract  to  cany  within  a 
rejoining  that  there  was  an  unexpected  prescribed  time,  and  the  jury  found 
rush  of  passengers  which  they  could  such  a  contract.  See  Harmony  v.  Bing- 
not  reasonably  have  anticipated,  ham,  12  N.Y.  99;  Wilson  t;. York,  New- 
Dunlop  V,  Edin.  &  Glasg.  R.  Co.  16  castle  &  Berwick  R.  Co.  18  £ng.  Law 
Jurist,  part  2,  407,  408,  was  a  case  &£q.  557, in  note;  Mulliu,  J.,  in  Van 
where  the  company  were  clearly  in  Buskirk  vl  Roberts,  31  N.  Y.  661,  pp. 
fault.  In  Denton  v.  Great  Northern  674,  675.  Second,  the  existence  of 
R.  Co.  5  EL  &  Bl.  860,  the  defendants  the  alleged  cause  of  delay  was,  for 
were  liable  for  falsely  representing  aught  that  appeared,  fully  within  the 
that  a  train  would  start  when  they  knowledge  of  the  defendants  at  the 
knew  it  would  not.  There  was  no  at-  time  they  contracted  with  the  plain- 
tempt  on  their  part  to  comply  with  tiffs.  They  were  in  fault  for  know- 
the  advertisement.  Weed  v,  Panama  ingly  undertaking  more  than  they 
R.  R  Co.  17  N.  Y.  862,  is  a  case  where  could  perform.  See  17  Mo.  290.  In 
the  delay  was  held  chargeable  to  the  New  Orleans,  &c.  R.  Co.  v.  Hurst,  36 
fault  of  the  defendants,  on  the  princl-  Miss.  660,  the  company  offered  no  ex- 
ple  that  the  act  of  their  servant  was  cuse  whatever  for  running  past  the 
their  act.  See  also  Blackstock  v.  N.  station;  and  in  Heirn  v.  M'Caughan, 
Y.  &  Erie  R.  R.  20  N.  Y.  48.  In  82  Miss.  17,  there  was  evidence  tend- 
Deming  v,  tirand  Trunk  R.  R.  Co.  48  ing  to  show  want  of  due  effort  to  stop. 
N.  H.  455,  it  appeared  that,  on  Feb-  In  Strohn  v.  Detroit  &  Mil.  R.  R.  Co. 
ruary  21,  the  plaintiffs  told  the  de-  23  Wise.  126,  it  seems  to  have  been 
fendants  that  they  had  wool  to  send  to  held  that  a  mere  statement  by  the 
Boston,  which  had  been  contracted  for  carrier's  agent  that  the  ordinary  time 
and  which  they  were  very  anxious  to  for  transportation  of  freight  is  a  cer- 
have  go  forward  immediately,  and  that  tain  number  of  days,  is  not  sufficient 
unless  it  could  be  sent  forward  from  to  show  a  contract  to  carry  within  that 
Northumberland  the  next  day,  it  must  time.  In  Angell  on  Carriers,  4th  ed. 
go  by  another  railroad  route.  The  sec.  527  a,  it  b  said  that  the  time- 
defendants  thereupon  received  the  tables  are  '  in  the  nature  of  a  special 
wool,  and  agreed  to  forward  it  from  contract,  so  that  any  deviation  from 
Northumberland  on  February  22,  but  them  renders  the  company  liable ; ' 
did  not  forward  it  until  March  16.  but  we  think  no  authority  there  cited, 
The  defendants  offered  to  show  that,  unless  it  be  Hawcroft  o.  G.  W.  R.  Co., 
owing  to  the  approaching  termination  directly  sustains  this  position, 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  there  was  at  <'  It  wduld  seem  that  the  English  rail- 
this  time  a  great  and  unusual  rush  of  way  companies  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
freight,  and  that  this  occasioned  the  inserting  notices  in  their  time-tables 
delay.  They  did  not  offer  to  prove  that  they  do  not  warrant  that  the 
that  the  rush  commenced  after  the  trains  will  arrive  and  depart  at  the 
making  of  their  contract  with  the  precise  time  indicated.  See  Bovill, 
plaintiffs,  or  that  the  plaintiffs  had  C.  J.,  in  Lord  v.  Midland  R  Co.,  L. 
knowledge  of  it.  The  evidence  was  R.  2  C.  P.  839,  p.  845 ;  Hurst  v.  Great 
rejected.  (See  the  ruling  on  p.  461.)  Western  R.  Co.  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  310; 
That  case  differs  from  the  present  in  Frevost  v.  Great  Eastern  R.  13  Law 
at  least  two  vital  particulars :  First,  limes  N.  S.  20 ;  Buckmaster  v,  G.  £. 
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R.  Co.  28  Law  Times  N.  S.  471.   But  understood  to  be  the  law  upon  the 

this  practice  may  have  been  adopted  subject.' " 

from  abundant  caution,  and  does  not  It  was  accordingly  held  that  the  pub- 
seem  to  us  to  furnish  decisive  evidence  lieation  o£  a  time-table,  in  common 
of  the  understanding  of  the  legal  pro-  form,  imposes  upon  a  railroad  com- 
fession  that  the  time-table,  without  the  pany  the  obligation  to  use  due  care 
notice,  would  import  a  wajranty.  In  and  skill  to  have  the  trains  arrive  and 
this  country  nearly  all  the  raUroads  depart  at  the  precise  moments  indi- 
publish  time-tables,  and  delays,  not  at-  cated  in  the  table ;  but  it  does  not  im- 
tributable  to  negligence,  are  aotun*-  port  an  absolute  and  unconditional 
common ;  yet  suits  to  recover  damages  engagement  for  such  arrival  aod  de- 
for  detention  in  such  cases  are  almost,  parture,  and  does  not  make  the  com- 
if  not  quite,  unknown.  That  such  pany  liable  for  want  of  punctuality 
actions  are  almost  unprecedented,  which  is  not  attributable  to  their  neg- 
<  shows  very  strongly  what  has  been  llgence. 
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CUSTODIA,  {  665. 

§  665.  Nature  of,  —  In  certain  cases  where  one  person  has  the 
goods  of  another  in  chaise,  the  Roman  law  exacts  what  is  called 
custodiay  or  absolute  responsibility  of  custody.  In  such  case  the 
custodiary  is  liable  for  every  injury  of  the  thing  held  by  him,  as 
well  as  for  theft ;  though  he  is  relieved  when  the  damage  is 
through  accident,  or  superior  force.  The  cases  in  which  custodia 
is  exacted  are  those  (1)  of  the  warehouseman,  who  undertakes 
for  pay  safely  to  keep ;  ^  (2)  of  the  shipper,  innkeeper,  or  stable- 
keeper,  who  receives  the  goods  of  a  traveller  as  a  traveller ;  ^ 
(3)  of  the  operative,  who  undertakes  the  conductio  operis  or 
operarum  ;  in  other  words,  when  he  receives  goods  from  his  em- 
ployer to  work  upon ;  ^  (4)  of  the  vendor,  who  sells  goods  by 
measure,  until  the  goods  are  set  apart  by  measure ;  ^  (5)  of  the 
commodatary,  when  he  pays  nothing,  and  in  any  way  forces  him- 
self into  the  trust ;  *  (6)  of  the  volunteer  agent,  or  negiotorum 
ge%tor^  when  he  has  intruded  in  the  trust.^ 

§  666.  Diligence  exousted  in,  —  It  must  be  however  kept  in 
mind  that  the  better  opinion  is  that  tmstodiay  in  its  absolute  sense, 
is  virtually  undistinguishable  from  the  custodia  diligentis  patris- 
familiaa.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  custodian  is  presumed 
to  be  liable  in  aU  cases  of  damage  or  loss,  and  that  the  burden 
is  on  him  to  show  that  the  injury  came  from  castis  or  from  su- 
perior force.  Baron,  an  eminent  contemporaneous  jurist,  rejects 
this  view,  holding  that  the  utmost  care  to  be  exacted  from  a 
custodian  is  the  diligentia  diligentis  pcUrisfamUiaa^  or  the  dili- 
gence which  an  honest  and  capable  business  man  in  the  particu- 
lar department  would  show  in  the  particular  transaction." 

1  L.  1.  C.  de  loc.  4.  65.  L.  19.  D.  *  L.  1.  §  1.  L.  2.  §  1.  L,  S.  D.  de 

Comm.  13.  16.  L.  40.  L.  41.  D.  k)c«  per.  &c.  Comm.  18.  6. 

19.  2.  •  L.  18.  pr.  L.  5.  §  2-6.  9.  13.   15. 

'  L.  8.  §  1.  L.  4.  pr.  L.  5.  D.  nau-  D.  Comm.   13.  6,  and  other  passages 

tae,  4.  9.  L.  14.  §  17.  D.  de  furt.  47. 2.  cited  by  Baron,  §  237. 

*  L.  5.  pr.  D.  nantae,  4.  9;  L.  12.  *  L.  5.  3.  §  8.  D.defart.47.  2;  and 

pr.  L.  14.  §  17.  L.  48.  §  4.  D.  de  furt.  other  passages  cited  by  Baron,  §  237. 

47.  2;  L.  13.  §  5.  L.  25.  §  7.  L.  62.  D.  ^  Baron,  Pandekten,  1873,  §  237. 
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COMMODATUM. 

Characteristics  of,  §  667.  |  Liabilttj-  of  oommodataiy  for  negligence, 

I       §668. 

§  667.  Characteristiea  of.  —  Commodatum  or  loan  is  a  contract 
by  which  one  contractor,  the  commodans^  passes  to  another,  the 
commodatary,  for  the  latter's  gratuitous  use,  a  thing  to  be  sub- 
sequently returned  to  the  commodans.  Property  in  the  thing 
loaned  the  commodans  need  not  have.  It  is  enough  if  he  has  an 
interest  therein.  The  thing  is  to  be  returned  in  specie  at  a  given 
time,  at  the  close  of  the  contract,  or  when  its  use  by  the  commo- 
datary  is  over,  or  when  it  is  needed  by  the  commodans.  But  the 
commodans  cannot  capriciously  require  the  return  of  the  article  ; 
and  it  is  in  this  respect  that  commodatum  differs  from  pre- 
carium.^ 

§  668.  Liability  of  commodatary  for  negligence.  —  The  com- 
modatary ,  from  the  facts,  that  the  contract  is  solely  for  his  benefit 
and  that  it  is  gratuitous,  is  liable  for  etdpa  levis  (special  negli- 
gence) as  well  as  for  eidpa  lata  (gross  negligence).  In  other 
words,  he  is  held  bound  to  bestow  on  the  thing  loaned  to  him 
the  care  which  a  good  business  man,  versed  in  the  use  of  such 
particular  thing,  would,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  ex- 
hibit.a 

A  borrower  is  bound  to  special  diligence  and  is  liable  for  slight 
neglect.^  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  bound,  as  has  just  been 
stated,  to  diligentia  diligentissimi^  in  other  words,  it  is  sufficient 
if  he  brings  to  bear  the  diligence  which  a  good  business  man  is 
accustomed  to  exert  in  a  similar  case.  Thus  in  a  North  Carolina 
case,^  where  a  horse,  loaned  by  plaintiff  to  defendant,  was  carried 
to  defendant's  house  and  placed  in  the  common  horse  lot,  so  used 
for  many  years,  though  it  was  somewhat  slanting,  and  the  horse, 

^  Holtz.  in  loco.  *  Fortane  v,  Harris^  6  Jones  N.  C. 

>  Yangerow,  §  629 ;  Baron,  §  275.       532. 
*  Kennedy   v,  Aahcraft,    4    Bush, 
530. 
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being  nearly  blind,  and  the  weather  being  wet,  slipped  and  fell 
upon  a  stump,  breaking  its  thigh,  it  was  held  that  these  facts 
did  not  import  such  negligence  as  to  render  the  defendant  liable 
for  the  loss  of  the  property.^ 

^  Pearson,  C.  J. :    **  It  is  not  neces-  liable  for  slight  neglect;  and  admit- 

sary  for  us  to  inquire  whether,  if  one  ting  also  that  the  onus  of  exculpation, 

borrows  a  horse,  and  it  is  injured  so  by  disproving  any  degree  of  neglect 

that  it  cannot  be  returned  in  as  good  on  her  part,  was  on  the  defendant,  we 

condition  as  when  received,  the  anus  concur  with  his  honor,  that,  upon  the 

of  proving  how  the  injury  occurred  is  state  of  the  facts  assumed,  she  was  not 

upon  the  bailor  or  bailee ;  for  admit-  guilty  of  even  slight  neglect,  as  the 

ting  that,  as  the  bailment  was  for  the  damage  was  the  effect  of  a  mere  acci- 

benefit  of  the  bailee  alone,  she  was  dent." 
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PIGNUS  OR  PAWN. 

Clumicteristics  of,  §  670.  I  Degree  of  diligence  eoueted  in,  §  S7S. 

Liability  of  bailee  for  theft,  §  871.  | 

§  670.  CharacteristieB  of.  — A  pawn  or  pigniis^  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  present  inquiry,  is  where  goods  are  hypothecated  by  a 
debtor  to  a  creditor  as  security  for  the  debt.  The  holder  of  the 
pawn  is  bound,  it  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of  the  transac- 
tion, to  exercise  the  diligence  of  a  good  business  man  when  in 
his  particular  circumstances ;  for,  says  Ulpian,  nan  solum  dolus 
malus  verum  culpa  quoque  deleatur^  Culpa  is  here  used  for 
culpa  omnisy  embracing  necessarily  culpa  levis^  or  the  lack  of 
the  diligence  of  a  good  business  man  in  his  specialty.^  So,  in 
another  passage,  Ulpian  speaks  of  instruere  piffnoratos  servos  / 
and  goes  on  to  declare  negligere  enim  creditorem  dolus  et  culpa^ 
quam  praestat^  non  patitur.^  Oulpa^  but  not  vis  major^  we  are 
expressly  told  is  to  be  charged.^  Pignus,  indeed,  is  declared  to  be 
governed  by  the  same  law  in  this  respect  as  commodatum.^ 

§  671.  LiahUity  of  bailee  for  theft. — Lord  Coke's  opinion,* 
that  ^^  If  goods  be  deliyered  to  one  as  a  gage  or  pledge,  and  they 
be  stolen,  he  shall  be  discharged,  because  he  hath  a  property  in 
them ;  and  therefore  he  ought  to  keep  them  no  otherwise  than 
his  own,"  is  peremptorily  rejected  by  Sir  W.  Jones,^  who  main- 
tains that  a  bailee  cannot  be  considered  as  using  ordinary  dili- 
gence, who  suffers  the  goods  to  be  taken  by  stealth  out  of  his 
custody.  But  for  this  position,  replies  Judge  Story,  "  he  cites 
no  common  law  authority,  except  a  dictum  of  Mr.  Justice  Cot- 
tesmore, in  10  H.  2,  21,  5,  who  said  :  *  If  I  grant  goods  to  a  man 
to  keep  for  my  use,  if  the  goods  by  his  default  (mesgarde^  t.  e. 
inattention)  are  stolen,  he  shall  be  chargeable  to  me  for  the  same 

^  L.  9.  §  5.  de  reb.  aact  jud.  *  L.  13.  §  1.  L.  14.  D.  do  pign.  acU 

*  See  supra,  §  32.  <  1  Inst  S9  a  ;  4  Rep.  83  6. 

*  L.  25  D.  de  pign.  act  7  Jones  on  Bailm.  75. 

*  See  other  passages  dted,  supra, 
§69. 
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goods ;  but  if  he  is  robbed  of  the  same  goods,  he  is  excusable 
by  law.'  ^  Now  the  case  here  put  is  plainly  a  mere  deposit, 
where  the  bailee  is  responsible  only  for  gross  neglect ;  and  if 
Mr.  Justice  Cottesmore  meant  more,  he  was  wrong  in  point  of 
law.  But  in  fact  he  was  not  drawing  any  distinction  between 
cases  of  theft  and  cases  of  robbery,  as  to  the  presumption  of 
n^lect ;  but  between  cases  of  losses  by  theft  by  neglect  of  the 
bailee,  and  cases  of  robbery  by  superior  force,  as  affecting,  in 
opposite  manners,  the  responsibility  of  the  bailee.  The  dictum^ 
therefore,  furnishes  no  authority  to  the  purpose ;  and,  exclusively 
of  this  dictum,  the  sole  reliance  of  Sir  William  Jones  is  on  the 
text  of  the  Roman  law  and  the  commentaries  of  the  civilians."  ^ 
'^  It  may  perhaps  after  aU  admit  of  doubt,"  Judge  Story  argues 
in  a  note,  ^^  whether,  as  a  general  rule,  theft  was  deemed  even 
in  the  civil  law  as  necessarily  'per  9e  importing  negligence,  or 
presumption  of  negligence.  The  text  of  the  Digest  relied  on 
by  Sir  William  Jones  to  establish  it,  is  that  which  makes  a 
partner  liable  for  a  loss  by  theft  of  a  flock  of  sheep  left  with 
him  by  his  partner  to  depasture.  Damna,  quae  imprudenti- 
bus  accidunt  (says  the  Digest,  lib.  17,  tit.  2,  1,  52,  §  3 ;  Pothier, 
Pand.  lib.  17,  tit.  2,  n.  86),  hoc  est,  damna  fataUa,  socii  non 
cogentur  praestare.  Ideoque,  si  pecus  aestimatnm  datum  sit, 
et  id  latrocinio  aut  incendio  perierit,  commune  damnum  est ; 
si  nihil  dolo  aut  culp&  accident  ejus,  qui  aestimatum  pecus  ac- 
dperit.  Quod  si  a  furibus  subreptum  sit,  proprium  ejus  detri* 
mentum  est,  quia  custodiam  praestare  debuit,  qui  aestimatum  ac« 
cepit.  Haec  vera  sunt,  et  pro  socio  erit  actio,  si  modo  societatis 
contrahendae  causa,  pascenda  data  sunt,  quamvis  aestimata. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  it  may  be  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  loss  by  theft  without  some  negligence,  or  even 
without  gross  negligence,  when  in  other  cases  theft  might  be 
without  any  the  slightest  negligence.  Upon  this  text  in  Van 
Leeuwen's  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  (1726),  with 
Gothofred's  notes,  is  the  following  commentary:  Socins  socio 
non  praestat  damnum  fatale  a  Latronibus  acoeptum,  licet  a  furi- 
bus praestet.  Cur  ?  Adversus  Latrones  parum  prodest  custodia ; 
adversus  furem  prodesse  potest,  si  quis  advigilet.  Latrocinium 
fatale  damnum ;  sed  casus  fortuitus  est ;  at  non  furtum.  The 
reasoning  can  only  apply,  where  vigilance  would  in  the  ordinary 
1  Jones  on  Bailm.  44,  note ;  Ibid.  p.  79.        *  Story  on  Bailments,  §  834. 
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course  of  things  have  guarded  against  the  theft,  and  therefore, 
where  the  omission  implied  negligence.  But  there  are  many 
cases  where  theft  may  be  committed,  against  which  no  reason- 
able diligence  could  guard  the  bailee.  Besides,  in  many  cases, 
where  the  thing  bailed  is  valued,  the  Roman  law  presumed  that 
the  party  took  upon  himself  extraordinary  risks."  The  true 
issue  however,  as  Judge  Story  subsequently  very  properly  states, 
is,  whether  the  theft  was  induced  by  any  negligence  on  part 
of  the  bailee.  If  so, — if  the  bailee  kept  the  pledge  less  care- 
fully than  a  good  business  man  would  under  the  circumstances 
be  accustomed  to  do,  —  then  is  the  bailee  liable.^ 

§  672.  Degree  of  diligence  exacted  in,  —  The  bailee  in  pignus, 
as  has  been  seen,  is  required  to  exert  the  diligentia  of  a  honu9  et 
diligens  pcUerfamilias ;  in  other  words,  the  diligence  that  a  good 
business  man  would  exert  under  the  circumstances.  Thus  the 
officer  who  seizes  cattle  in  satisfaction  for  debt  or  taxes  is  liable 
to  the  owner  if  they  suffer  from  want  of  food.^ 

So,  in  a  case  in  South  Carolina,  the  question  being  whether 
bankers  in  Columbia,  who  had  received  on  deposit  certain  col- 
laterals, as  security  for  money  loaned  by  them  to  the  bailor,  were 
responsible  to  the  latter  for  the  loss  of  the  collaterals  from  their 
banking-house  by  robbery,  it  was  held  to  be  correct  for  the  cir- 
cuit judge  to  decline  to  instruct  the  jury  ^^  that  the  bailees  can- 
not be  said  to  have  exercised  ordinary  care,  unless  it  be  found 
that  they  have  availed  themselves  of  all  the  means  for  securing 
their  deposits  that  art  and  mechanical  skill  could  afford ;  and  it 
is  a  proper  inquiry  for  the  jury  to  say  whether  proper  efforts 
were  made  by  the  plaintiffs  to  ascertain  and  secure  those  me- 
chanical implements  of  the  age,  which,  without  extraordinary 
diligence,  could  have  been  secured."  At  the  same  time,  it  was 
held  error  for  the  judge  to  instruct  the  jury  ^*  that  the  court 
could  not  prescribe  any  absolute  rule  or  measure  of  diligence ; 
and  that  whether  ordinary  care  devolved  it  upon  the  bailees, 
bankers  in  Columbia,  to  employ  all  the  means  of  security  known 
to  art,  and  applicable  to  their  business,  was  exclusively  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  for  the  jury."  The  last  instruction  wrongfully  left 
it  to  the  jury  to  establish  culpa  levisnma,^ 

^  Story  on  Bailments,  §  S35,  citing        *  L.  2.  §  20.  vi  bon.  rapt.  47.  8. 
Vere  t;.  Smith,  1  Yentr.  121 ;  2  Kent        •  Scott  v.  Crews,  2  Rich.  (N.  S.) 
Com.  Lect.  40.  522. 
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INNKEEPERS  AND  LIVEBT  STABLE-KEEPERS. 


Innkeeper  liable  for  losses  except  by  vi$ 

major^  or  inevitable  accident,  §  675. 
Liable  for  thefts  as  well  as  negligence  of 

serranti  §  676. 
Bat  not  for  burglaries  or  robberies  accom- 
panied by  vis  major,  f  677. 
Who  are  inkeepers,  §  679. 
Not  ''restaurants  "  or  saloons,  §  680. 
Nor  lodging-house  keepers,  §  681. 
Nor  boarding-house  keepers,  §  682. 
Who  are  guests,  §  683. 
For  what  goods  liability  exists,  §  684. 


Liability  extends  to  horses,  $  685. 
How  long  liability  continues,  §  687. 
Innkeeper's  absence  at  time,  no  defence, 

$688. 
Limitation  of  liability  by  notice,  or  statute, 

§  689. 
Not  liable  when  loss  is  attributable  to  guest's 

negligence,  §  690. 
Burden  of  proof,  §  69S. 
Livery  stable-keepers  not  innkeepers,  but 

liable  for  diligence  of  good  business  men 

in  their  specialty,  §  693. 


§  675.  Innkeeper  liable  for  all  losses  except  those  by  vis  major  ^ 
or  by  inevitable  accident.  —  The  liabilities  of  the  innkeeper  by 
the  Roman  law  have  been  already  noticed.^  In  our  own  law 
there  has  been  much  fluctuation  of  opinion ;  but  the  following 
points  may  be  considered  as  accepted. 

§  676.  Liahlefor  thefts  as  well  as  negligences  of  servant. — 
That  such  liability  exists  is  agreed  by  all  the  authorities.^ 

§  677.  But  not  for  burglaries  and  robberies  accompanied  by 
vis  major. ^  —  Thus,  although  a  common  carrier  is  liable  for  all 
losses  occasioned  by  an  armed  mob  (not  being  public  enemies), 
an  innkeeper  is  not  (as  it  should  seem)  liable  for  such  a  loss.^ 

But  unless  accompanied  by  violence  liability  is  not  relieved.^ 

§  678.  Nor  for  inevitable  accident.^  —  Fire,  which  could  not 

>  See  supra,  §  454,  665.  Hob.   17;  Lane  v.  Cotton,  12  Mod. 

'  See  cases  cited  in  succeeding  sec-  480;  Jones  on  Bailm.  100. 

tions,  and  Bock  well  v.  Proctor,  89  6a.  *  See  Mateer  v.  Brown,  1  Cal.  221. 

105 ;  Houser  v.  Tully,  62  Pa.  St  92 ;  *  Burgess  v,  Clements,  4  Maule  & 

Morgan  v.  Barey,  6  H.  &  N.  265.  Selw.  806  ;  Calye's    case,  8   Co.  82; 

'Jones  on  Bailm.  96;  Burgess  v.  Dawson  v.  Chamney,  5  Q.  B.  1 64 ;  Mc- 

Clements,  4  Maule  &  Selw.  806;  Lane  Daniels  o.  Bobinson,  26  Vt.  837.    In 

V.  Cotton,  12  Mod.  487 ;  Calye's  case,  Bichmond  o.  Smith,  8  B.  &  C.  9,  Bay- 

8  Co.  82,  83 ;    2  Kent  Comm.  Lect.  ley,  J.,  said :  '*  It  appears  to  me  that 

40,  p.  592,  593,  4th  ed. ;  McDaniel  v.  the  innkeeper's  liability  very  closely 

Bobinson,  26  Yt.  817.  resembles  that  of  a  carrier.    He  is 

*  Morse  v.  Slue,  1  Vent.  190,  288 ;  primd  facie  liable  for  any  loss  not  occa- 

Bich  V.  Kneeland,  Cro.  Jac.  880 ;  S.  P.  sioned  by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's 
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have  been  avoided  by  the  innkeeper's  diligence,  is,  by  the  Ro- 
man law  a  defence ;  and  so  has  it  been  held  in  this  country  ;  ^ 
but  the  tendency  of  authority  among  us  is  to  deny  the  validity 
of  such  a  defence.^ 

§  679.  Who  are  innkeepers.  —  To  impose  this  special  and  ex- 
ceptional liability,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  the  as- 
sumption by  the  party  charged  of  the  business  of  receiving  ^^  all 
travellers  and  sojourners  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  adequate 
to  the  sort  of  accommodation  provided,  and  who  come  in  a  con- 
dition in  which  they  are  fit  to  be  received."  ^  Hence  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  house  in  question  should  have  stables,  so  as 
to  accommodate  horses.* 

§  680.  "  Restaurants  "  and  "  Saloans.^^  —  Hence  houses  merely 
for  the  sale  of  refreshments,  not  professing  to  furnish  beds  and 
lodging  for  the  night,  are  not  inns.^ 

§  681.  Lodging-house  keepers.  —  The  special  liabilities  of  an 
innkeeper  do  not  attach  to  a  lodging-house  keeper  in  respect  to 
the  goods  of  his  lodgers;  and,  accordingly,  he  is  not  responsible 
for  a  theft  of  them  by  a  stranger,  who  came  in  to  view  the  rooms, 
which  were  about  to  be  vacated  by  the  plaintiff ;  although  the 

enemies  ;  although  he  may  he  exon-  J.,  is  not  withoat  the  support  of  several 
erated  where  the  guest  chooses  to  have  American  courts.  Norcross  v,  lat- 
his goods  under  his  own  care."  This,  cross,  53  Me.  163;  Gill  v.  Libbey,  26 
however,  was  subsequently  qualified  N.  Y.  70.  See  cases  cited  under  next 
in  Dawson  r.  Ghamney,  5  Q.  B.  164,  by  section,  and  Thickstun  v,  Howard,  8 
Lord  Denman,  who  said :  **  The  doubt  Blackf.  535;  Pinkerton  v.  Woodward, 
expressed  by  Bay  ley,  J.,  in  Richmond  88  Galif.  557;  Sibley  v,  Aldrich,  33  N. 
V.  Smith,  applies  to  another  branch  of  H.  558."  See  Gomments  of  Pollock, 
the  doctrine,  namely,  the  exception  G.  B.,  infra,  §  686.  As  to  meaning  of 
from  the  rule  which  arises  where  the  inevitable  accident,  see  supra,  §  558. 
guest  chooses  to  take  the  chattels  en-  ^  Merritt  v.  Glaghorn,  23  Yt.  177. 
tirely  under  his  own  care."  "In  *  Hulett  v.  Swift,  83  N.  Y.  571 ; 
truth,  however,"  comments  Judge  Mateer  v.  Brown,  1  Gal.  221 ;  Shaw  v. 
Story  (Bailments,  §  494),  ''Mr.  Jus-  Berry,  31  Me.  478;  Mason  r.  Thomp- 
tice  Bayley's  dictum  was  not  so  quali-  son,  9  Pick.  280 ;  Manning  v.  Wells, 
fied.    He  treated  the  responsibility  of  9  Hump.  74£. 

the  innkeeper  as  like  that  of  a  car-  *  Best,  J.  —  Thompson  v.  Lacy,  3  B. 

rier,  to  be  for  all  losses  not  occasioned  &  A.  288  ;  Parker  v.  Flint,  12  Mod. 

by  the  act  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies,  255. 

adding  another  exception,  that  where  ^  Thompson  v.  Lacy,  ul  supra. 

the  party  took  his  goods  into  his  own  ^  Doe  v,  laming,  4  Gamp.  77.  See 

custody.    And  the  opinion  of  Bayley,  supra,  §  454. 
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plainti£E  was  then  absent,  and  the  stranger  was  allowed  to  look 
at  the  rooms  by  the  defendant  himself.^ 

§  682.  Boarding-house  keepers.  —  The  duty  of  boarding-house 
keepers  in  this  respect  was  much  discussed  in  England  in  a  case  ^ 
where  on  the  trial  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff  had  been  re- 
ceived as  a  guest  in  the  defendant's  boarding-house,  at  a  weekly 
payment,  upon  the  terms  of  being  provided  with  board  and 
lodging  and  attendance.  The  plaintiff  being  about  to  leave  the 
house,  sent  one  of  the  defendant's  servants  to  purchase  some 
biscuits,  and  he  left  the  front  door  ajar ;  and  whilst  he  was  ab- 
sent on  the  errand  a  thief  entered  the  house  and  stole  a  box  of 
the  plaintiff's  from  the  hall.  The  judge  directed  the  jury  that 
the  defendant  was  not  bound  to  take  more  care  of  the  house  and 
the  things  in  it  than  a  prudent  owner  would  take,  and  that  she 
was  not  liable  if  there  were  no  negligence  on  her  part  in  hiring 
and  keeping  her  servant ;  and  he  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether, 
supposing  the  loss  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  negligence  of 
the  servant  in  leaving  the  door  ajar,  there  was  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant  in  hiring  or  keeping  the  servant.  It 
was  held  by  the  court  of  queen's  bench,  that  at  least  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  defendant  to  take  such  care  of  her  house  and  the 
things  of  her  guests  in  it  as  every  prudent  householder  would 
take ;  and  by  Lord  Campbell,  C.  J.,  and  Coleridge,  J.,  that  she 
was  bound  not  merely  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  her  servants, 
but  absolutely  to  supply  the  plaintiff  with  certain  things,  and  to 
take  due  and  reasonable  care  of  her  goods;  and  if  there  had 
been  a  want  of  such  care  as  regarded  the  plaintiff's  box,  it  was 
immaterial  whether  the  negligent  act  was  that  of  the  defendant 
or  her  servant,  though  every  care  had  been  taken  by  the  defend- 
ant in  employing  such  servant ;  and,  consequently  that  the  di- 
rection of  the  learned  judge  was  not  correct ;  but,  by  Wightman, 
J.,  and  Erie,  J.,  that  the  duty  of  the  defendant  did  not  require 
that  she  should  do  more  than  take  all  requisite  care  to  employ 
and  keep  none  but  trustworthy  servants ;  and  that  if  that  had 
been  done,  the  defendant  was  not  liable  for  the  single  act  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  servant  in  leaving  the  door  open  ;  and 
therefore  that  the  direction  at  the  trial  was  right. 

§  683.  Who  are  guests.  —  It  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 

1  Holder  p.  Soulby,  8  C.  B.  (N.  S.)        «  Danaey  v,  Richardson,  1  E.  &  B. 
254.  Aliter  by  Roman  law.  Supra,  §  454.     165 ;  25  £ng.  L.  &  £.  76. 
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a  person  depositing  valuables  with  an  innkeeper  is  a  guest,  or 
simply  a  casual  visitor  desiring  to  avail  himself  of  the  innkeeper's 
protection  of  a  temporary  deposit.  In  such  case  the  question  of 
relationship  is  for  the  jury.  Thus  in  a  Pennsylvania  case,^  the 
evidence  was  that  T.  went  to  H.'s  inn,  purchased  liquor,  &c.,  and 
gave  money  for  safe  keeping  to  one  in  the  bar-room,  as  to  whom 
there  was  evidence  that  he  was  bar-keeper ;  and  the  money  was 
lost.  The  court  properly  instructed  the  jury  that  if  T.  was  a  guest 
and  gave  his  money  to  the  bar-keeper,  or  to  one  who,  if  not  in  fact 
bar-keeper,  was  acting  in  a  capacity  from  which  an  authority  to 
receive  the  money  on  the  credit  of  the  house  might  be  inferred, 
T.  could  recover,  if  the  money  was  intrusted  on  the  credit  of  the 
inn ;  but  if  T.  was  not  a  guest,  or  intrusted  the  money  on  the 
individual  credit  of  the  bar-keeper,  he  could  not  recover. 

§  684.  iVb  liability  for  goods  stick  as  it  is  without  the  scope  of 
an  inn  to  receive.  —  Nor  should  this  high  liability  be  stretched 
beyond  articles  which  are  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  a 
lodger.^  An  innkeeper  is  under  no  obligation  to  receive  such 
articles  (e.  g.  a  piano),  and  hence  is  only  to  be  regarded  as  to 
such  articles  as  a  depositary  for  hire.^ 

§  685.  Liability  for  horses  received.  —  Where  an  innkeeper 
undertakes  the  charge  of  horses,  then  he  is  specially  liable  for 
their  custody  in  the  same  sense  that  he  is  of  baggage.^  Thus  in 
a  New  York  case,  the  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiffs,  being 
the  owners  of  a  stallion,  agreed  with  defendant,  an  innkeeper, 
that  he  should  be  at  his  inn  for  a  certain  number  of  days  in  each 
week,  during  a  certain  season,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  plaintiffs. 
The  plaintiffs  were  to  have  the  choice  of  one  of  two  stalls  in 
the  wagon-house  of  the  inn  for  his  accommodation.  The  price 
of  oats  and  meals  was  fixed  at  a  lower  rate  than  customary,  but 
there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the  price  for  lodging,  hay,  or  use 
of  stall.  Pursuant  to  this  agreement,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  took 
the  horse  to  the  defendant's  inn,  and  lodged  and  took  his  meals 
there  on  the  days  agreed  upon,  kept  the  horse  in  a  stall  provided, 
under  his  own  lock  and  key,  and  took  care  of  him,  fed  and 
groomed  him,  and  the  wagon,  harness,  &c.,  of  plaintiffs  were 
kept  in  the  wagon-house.     It  was  ruled  that  the  relation  of  inn- 

1  Houscr  V.  Tully,  62  Pa.  St.  92.  •  Broadwood  v.  Granara,  10    Ex. 

9  See  as  to  meaning  of  baggage,  su-    428. 
pra,  §  607.  «  See  Hill  v.  Owen,  6  Black£  823. 
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keeper  and  guest  existed  between  plaintiffs  and  defendant,  and 
that  the  defendant  was,  therefore,  liable  to  the  plaintiffs  for  loss, 
by  accidental  fire  in  the  wagon-house,  of  the  horse,  wagon,  and 
other  property  of  plaintiffs,  while  there  in  pursuance  of  such 
agreement.^ 

§  686.  It  is  true  that  a  looser  doctrine  seems  once  to  have 
been  adopted  in  England,^  but  the  case  where  the  liability  was 
relaxed  has  not  been  subsequently  followed.*  Thus  Pollock,  C. 
B.,  commenting  on  it,  says :  "  It  i&  true  the  expression  in  the  forms 
in  tort  is  that  the  loss  was  *  propter  defectum,*  but  we  think  the 
cases  show  that  there  is  a  defect  in  the  innkeeper,  wherever  there 
is  a  loss  not  arising  from  the  plaintiff's  negligence,  the  act  of  God, 
or  the  queen's  enemies.  The  only  case  that  points  the  other  way 
is  Dawson  v.  Chamney,  5  Q.  B.  164.  According  to  the  report, 
however,  of  that  case  in  7  Jurist,  1037,  *  there  was  no  evidence  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  horse  received  the  injury.'  This  may 
be  the  explanation  of ^  that  case ;  for  though  damage  happening 
to  the  horse  from  what  occurred  in  the  stable  might  be  evidence 
of  *  defectus '  or  neglect,  still  if  it  was  not  shown  how  the  dam- 
age arose,  it  was  not  even  shown  that  it  arose  from  what  oc- 
curred in  the  stable.  -  This  would  reconcile  that  case  to  the 
general  current  of  authorities."  * 

§  687.  How  long  liahility  as  innkeeper  continues.  —  It  is  an 
interesting  question,  how  long,  when  a  guest  leaves  his  baggage 
with  an  innkeeper,  the  innkeeper  is  liable,  as  innkeeper,  for  such. 
Judging  from  the  analogy  obtaining  as  to  common  carriers,®  we 
would  conclude  that  the  exceptional  and  onerous  insurance  lia- 
bility of  the  innkeeper  would  not  continue  after  the  guest  has 
permanently  left  the  inn,  allowing,  of  course,  for  a  few  hours 
which  may  be  necessary  for  porters  to  effect  a  removal.  At  the 
same  time  the  following  observations  of  a  learned  Georgia  judge,^ 
are  not  without  weight :  "*  We  think  in  such  case  that  the  inn- 
keeper with  whom  the  ba^age  of  his  guest  is  left  with  his  con- 
sent, though  he  gets  no  additional  compensation  for  taking  care 
of  it,  is  still  liable  for  it  as  innkeeper,  for  a  reasonable  time,  to 

1  Mowers  v,  Fethers,   6    Lansing,  *  Morgan  v.  Ravey,  6  H.  &  N.  277. 

112,  affirming  Washburn  v,  Jones,  14  *  See  supra,  569-75. 

Barb.  193.  ^  Brown,  C.  J.  —  Adams  v.  Clem, 

^  Dawson  v.  Chamney,  5  Q.B.  164.  41  Ga.  67. 

•  See  supra,  §  678. 
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be  estimated  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  after 
which  he  would  be  only  a  bailee  without  hire,  and  liable  as  such.*' 
The  innkeeper,  however,  continues  liable  during  the  guest's  tem^ 
porary  absence.^ 

§  688.  Innkeeper* %  absence  at  time  w  no  defence,  —  In  caae  of 
a  loss  at  an  inn,  the  innkeeper  is  liable,  although  sick,  or  ab- 
sent.^ 

§  689.  Limitation  of  liability  by  notice  or  statvte.  —  Where  an 
innkeeper  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  safety  of  the  goods  of 
his  guests,  makes  a  reasonable  and  proper  rule  or  requirement, 
to  be  observed  by  them,  or  he  will  not  be  responsible  therefor, 
and  the  goods  of  a  guest  having  knowledge  of  the  rule  are  lost 
from  the  inn  solely  by  reason  of  his  neglect  to  comply  therewith, 
the  innkeeper  is  not  liable  for  the  loss  thus  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  of  the  guest.^ 

Thus  where  a  guest,  after  notice  from  the  iimkeeper  that  a 
safe  was  provided  for  money  and  that  he  would  not  be  respon- 
sible for  its  loss,  unless  deposited  therein,  left  $2,000  in  gold 
coin  in  a  trunk  in  his  room  during  his  absence  to  dinner  in  a 
hotel  in  New  York  city,  he  was  held  guilty  of  negligence  and 
without  remedy  against  the  innkeeper,  although  he  had  locked 
the  door,  and  handed  the  key  to  the  innkeeper  while  he  was  at 
dinner,  during  which  time  the  room  and  trunk  were  broken  open 
and  the  money  stolen.*  Such  agreement,  however,  cannot  oper- 
ate to  relieve  the  innkeeper  from  the  consequences  of  Ids  own 
negligence.^ 

The  mere  posting  in  the  room  of  a  guest  a  notice  limiting  the 
liability  of  the  innkeeper  for  losses  by  theft,  unless  certain  di- 
rections are  observed,  does  not  operate  as  notice  to  the  guest  of 
its  contents  without  proof  that  the  guest  read  it,  or  his  attention 
was  called  to  its  contents.^ 

Statutes  are  in  force  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  other 
states,  which  prescribe  that  when  the  landlord  provides  a  safe 
for  valuables,  and  posts  a  notice  to  this  effect  in  his  rooms,  if  the 
guest  declines  so  to  deposit  valuables  the  landlord  shall  not  be 
liable  for  their  loss.     These  statutes  have  been  held  to  apply  to 

1  Baker  v.  Day,  2  Hur.  &  C.  171.  *  Purvis  v.  Coleman,  21  N.  Y.  111. 

«  Houser  v.  Tully,  62  Pa.  St.  92.  »  Supra,  §  586-9. 

»  Fuller  V.  Coats,  18  Oh.  St.  843;  «  Bodwell  v.  Bragg,  29  Iowa,  252 

Houser  v.  TuUy,  62  Pa.  St.  92.  See  supra,  §  587. 
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all  money,  jewels,  and  ornaments  of  the  gnest.^  When  the  gaest 
has  time  and  opportunity  to  make  the  deposit,  but  neglects  so  to 
do,  this  releases  the  landlord.^  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when 
he  has  no  such  opportunity  ;  e.  g.  when  the  theft  occurs  when  he 
has  packed  up,  and  is  about  leaving.' 

§  690.  Not  liable  when  loss  is  attribtUable  to  personal  negli- 
gence of  guest.  —  The  innkeeper  may  be  exonerated  by  showing 
that  the  guest  has  taken  upon  himself  exclusively  the  custody  of 
his  own  goods,  or  has  by  his  own  neglect  exposed  them  to  the 
peril.^  Hence  where  a  guest  at  an  inn  takes  his  goods  from  his 
room  into  his  personal  custody,  and  puts  them  into  a  place  in  the 
inn  not  designated  by  the  innkeeper,  and  without  his  knowledge, 
and  such  place  is  one  unusual,  and  manifestly  hazardous  and  im- 
proper therefor,  and  they  are  thereby  lost,  the  innkeeper  is  not 
liable  for  the  loss.^  Nor  can  liability  attach  where  a  guest  at  an 
inn,  instead  of  confiding  his  goods  to  the  innkeeper,  of  choice 
commits  them  exclusively  to  the  custody  of  another  person,  who 
is  living  at  the  inn.^ 

So  the  liability  of  the  innkeeper  has  been  held  to  cease  where 
a  traveller  had  some  boxes  of  jewelry,  and  desired  a  room  to 
himself  for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  showing  it  to  customers ; 
and  he  had  the  room  assigned  to  him,  and  the  key  delivered  to 
him,  with  directions  about  locking  the  door ;  and  he  used  the 
room  accordingly,  and  unpacked  his  jewelry :  and  he  afterwards 
went  away,  and  left  the  room  for  some  hours,  with  the  key  in 
the  lock  on  the  outside  of  the  door,  and  some  of  his  boxes  of 
jewelry  were  stolen^ 

/  §  691.  So  a  guest  who  exhibits  valuables  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  then  leaves  them  in  his  room,  without  locking  the 


1  Hyatt  V.  Taylor,  51  Barb.  682 ;  42 
N.  Y.  258 ;  Rosenplaenter  v.  Boessle, 
64  N.  Y.  262  ;  overruling  Gile  v,  Libby, 
86  Barb.  70. 

^  Rosenplaenter  v.  Roessle,  54  N. 
Y.  262. 

•  Bendetson  v.  French,  46  N.  Y. 
266. 

*  Story  on  Bailments,  §  488 ;  Calye's 
case,  8  Co.  82 ;  2  Kent  Comm.  Lect 
40,  p.  592,  598,  594,  4tli  ed.;  Com. 
Dig.  Action  on  the  Case  for  Negli- 
gence, B.  1,  2 ;  Armistead  v.  Wilde, 


17  Q.  B.  261 ;  6  Eng.  Law  &  Eq.  849; 
Read  v.  Amidon,  41  Vt.  15;  Fuller  v. 
Coats,  18  Ohio  St.  843;  Fowler  v. 
Dowlen,  24  Barb.  884 ;  Seymour  v. 
Cook,  58  Barbour,  452;  Houser  v. 
TuUy,  62  Pa.  St.  92 ;  Cashill  r. Wright, 
6  E.  &  B.  890. 

»  Fuller  V,  Coats,  18  Oh.  St.  848. 
See  Purvis  v.  Coleman,  21  N.  Y.  111. 

«  Houser  v.  Tully,  62  Penn.  St.  92; 
Sneider  v.  Geiss,  1  Yeates,  84. 

^  Burgess  v.  Clements,  4  Maule  & 
Selw.  806 ;  5.  C.  1  Stark.  251  n. 
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door,  or  in  other  unguarded  places,  is  guilty  of  such  negligence 
that  he  cannot  recover  from  the  innkeeper  in  case  of  thef t.^  The 
mere  leaving  of  a  chamber  door  unlocked,  however,  is  not  negli- 
gence that  relieves  the  innkeeper,  even  though  the  latter  had 
given  the  lodger  a  key  ;  ^  but  it  is  otherwise  where  the  lodger 
uses  the  particular  room  as  a  warehouse ;  ^  and  where  there  are 
other  circumstances  combining  to  show  negligence  in  the  lodger. 
^^  The  fact  of  the  guest  having  the  means  of  securing  himself, 
and  choosing  not  to  use  them,  is  one  which  with  the  other  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  should  be  left  to  the  jury."  ^ 

§  692.  Burden  of  proof.  —  The  loss  of  the  goods  of  a  guest 
while  at  an  inn,  will  be  presumptive  evidence  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  innkeeper  or  of  his  domestics.^ 

The  question  of  contributory  negligence  is  for  the  jury.® 

^  Armisteadv.  Wilde,  17  Q.  B.  261;  on  a  chair  at  his  bedside.     During 

Cashill  V,  Wright,  6  E.  &  B.  891.  the  night  some  one  entered  his  room 

s  Calye*s  case,  8  Co.  Bep.  S2  (a),  by  the  door  while  he  slept,  and  stole 

33  (a)  ;  Morgan  r.  Bavey,  €  H.  &  N.  the  bag  and  money. 

265;  Mitchell  v.  Woods,  16  L.  T.  (N.  The  judge  (of  a  county  court),  in 

S.)  676.     See  Burgess  v,  Clements,  4  summing  up  the  case  to  the  jury,  after 

M.  &  S.  306.  explaining  to  them  the  law  as  to  the 

*  Famworth  v.  Packwood,  1   Stark,  liability  of  innkeepers  for  the  safe  cos- 

249 ;  Burgess  v.  Clements,  4  M.  &  S.  tody  of  the  property  of  their  guests, 

806.  told  them  that  the  question  for  their 

^  Montague   Smith,  J.,  in   Oppen-  consideration  was  whether    the  loss 

heim  v.  White  Lion  Hotel  Co.,  L.  B.  6  would  or  would  not  have  happened  if 

C.  P.  522.  the  plaintiff  had  used  the  ordinary 

In  Oppenheim  t;.  White  Lion  Ho-  care  that  a  prudent  man  might  rea- 

tel,  L.  B.  6  C.  P.  515,  the  plaintiff,  sonably  be  expected  to  have  taken 

a  traveller,  went  to  a  hotel  at  Bris-  under  the  circumstances.     The  jury 

tol,  arriving  at  eleven  P.  m.     In  the  found  for  the  defendants, 

commercial  room  he  took  from  his  Held,  that  the  direction  was  right, 

pocket  a  canvas  bag  containing  £22  and  the  verdict  warranted  by  the  evi- 

in  gold,  some  silver,  and  a  £5  note,  dence. 

and  took  out  6«/.   to  pay  for  some  •  Jones  on  Bailm.  96 ;  Bennett  r. 

stamps.      He  was  then  shown  to  a  Mellor,  5  Term  B.  276;  Hill  ».  Owen, 

bedroom  on  an  upper  story,  the  door  5   Blackford,  323.     See    Metcalf  p. 

of  which  had  a  lock  and  a  bolt,  and  Hess,  14  111.  129;  Johnson  v.  Bich- 

the  window  of  which  looked  out  on  to  ardson,  17  111.  802 ;  Merritt  v.  Cleg- 

a  balcony.     He  was  cautioned  by  the  horn,  28   Vt-  177;  Keston  v.  Hilde- 

chambermaid   that  the  window  was  brand,   9  B.  Monroe,    72 ;  Howth  r. 

open,  but  nothing  was  said  about  lock-  Franklin,  20  Texas,  798 ;  McDaniels 

ing  the  door.     On  going  to  bed  he  v,  Bobinson,   26   Vt.   316;  Laird  r. 

closed  the  door,  but  did  not  lock  or  Eichold,  10  Ind.  212;  supra,  §  422. 

bolt  it,  and  placed  his  clothes  (the  bag  «  Cashill  v.  Wright,  6  £.  &  B.  891 ; 

of  money  being  in  one  of  the  pockets)  supra,  §  428. 
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§  693.  Livery  stable  keepers.  —  A  livery  stable  exclusively  for 
horses  is  not  an  ^'  inn ; "  and  hence  the  keeper  of  such  a  stable 
is  not  liable  for  any  loss  which  is  not  imputable  to  his  negligence. 
He  is  bound,  however,  to  exert  in  his  calling  the  diligence  which 
good  business  men  in  this  specialty  are  accustomed  to  exert.^ 
This  obligation  involves,  among  other  things,  an  obligation  to 
take  reasonable  care  that  any -building  used  for  the  purpose  is 
in  a  proper  state,  so  that  the  thing  deposited  may  be  reasonably 
safe  in  it ;  but  no  warranty  or  obligation  is  to  be  implied  by  law 
on  his  part  that  the  building  is  absolutely  safe.  In  a  case  where 
this  principle  was  recently  determined,^  the  plaintiff  brought 
his  horses  and  two  carriages  to  defendant,  a  livery  stable- 
keeper  ;  the  carriages  were  placed  under  a  shed  on  defendant's 
premises,  a  charge  being  made  by  defendant  in  respect  of  each. 
The  shed  had  just  been  erected,  the  upper  part  being  still  in  the 
hands  of  workmen.  The  defendant  had  employed  a  builder  to 
erect  the  shed  for  him  as  an  independent  contractor,  but  not  as 
defendant's  servant,  and  he  was  a  competent  and  proper  person 
to  be  so  employed.  The  shed  was  blown  down  by  a  high  wind, 
defendant  being  ignorant  of  any  defect  in  it,  and  the  carriages 
were  injured ;  upon  which  plaintiff  brought  an  action  against 
defendant.  At  the  trial,  the  above  facts  having  been  admitted, 
the  judge  rejected  evidence  to  prove  that  the  fall  of  the  shed  was 
owing  to  its  being  unskilfully  built  through  the  negligence  of  the 
contractor  and  his  men ;  and  he  nonsuited  the  plaintiff,  ruling 
that  the  defendant's  liability  was  that  of  an  ordinary  bailee  for 
hire,^  and  that  he  was  only  bound  to  take  ordinary  care  in  the 
keeping  of  the  plaintiff's  carriages,  and  that  if  he  had  exercised 
in  the  employment  of  the  builder  such  care  as  an  ordinary  care- 
ful man  would  use,  he  was  not  liable  for  damage  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  builder  of  which  he,  the  defendant,  had  no  no- 
tice. It  was  held  by  the  queen's  bench  that  the  nonsuit  and  rul- 
ing were  right.* 


1  See  supra,  §  48,  492. 

'  Searle  o.  Laverick,  L.  B.  9  Q.  B. 
122. 

•  «*  Ordinary  "  is  here  used  to  repre- 
sent the  dUigentia  diligeniigf  as  distin- 
guished from  the  dUigentia  diligentiS' 
simi  of  the  Schoolmen,  a  term  some- 
times  used  to  describe   the  special 


liability  of   the  innkeeper  and  car- 
rier. 

*  Blackburn,  J. :  ,  .  .  .  "  This 
kind  of  bailment  is  included  in  what, 
in  the  celebrated  case  of  Coggs  v.  Ber- 
nard (2  Ld.  Baym.  at  p.  917-918), 
Lord  Holt  classes  as  the  fifth  sort, 
viz.,  *  a  delivery  to  carry  or  otherwise 
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manage  for  a  reward  to  be  paid  to  the  Readhead  v.  Midland  By.  Co.  (Law 
bailee;'  as  to  which,  says  Lord  Holt,  Bep.  4  Q.  B.  S79,  see  supra,  §  631), 
*  Those  cases  are  of  two  sorts,  either  and  Francis  v.  Cockrell  (Law  Rep. 
a  delivery  to  one  that  exercises  a  pub-  5  Q.  B.  184,  601),  both  decided  in 
lie  employment,  or  a  delivery  to  a  pri-  the  exchequer  chamber,  establish  that 
vate  person.  First,  if  it  be  to  a  per-  a  carrier  of  passengers,  who  for  re- 
son  of  the  first  sort,  and  he  is  to  have  ward  furnishes  a  carriage,  and  a  per- 
a  reward,  he  is  bound  to  answer  for  son  who  lets  sittings  in  a  temporary 
the  goods  at  all  events.'  stand  built  for  the  reception  of  specta- 

"  The  language  of  Lord  Holt  is  gen-  tors  at  a  race,  are  under  an  obligation 

eral,  and  applies  this  to  all  that  exer-  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  carriage 

cise  *  a  public  employment ; '  and  in  and  the  stand  which  they  supply,  much 

the  Praetor's  Edict,  <  Nautae  caupones  more  extensive  than  this, 

et  Stabularii,'  which  is  generally  con-  "  The  point  decided  in  Readhead  v 

sidered  the  origin  of  this  head  of  the  Midland  By.  Co.  (Law  Bep.  4  Q.  B. 

law,  stable-men  are  expressly  named.  879)  was  that  the  obligation  did  not 

See  Dior.  lib.  iv.  tit.  ix.  1.  1.    But  we  extend  so  far  as  to  make  the  carrier 

take  it  to  be  established  law  that,  by  responsible  for  a  latent  defect,  which 

the  custom  of  England,  this  extreme  neither  he  nor  those  who  made  the 

liability,  making  the  bailee  an  insurer,  carriage  could  by  proper  care  have 

is  confined  to  carriers  and  innkeepers,  prevented  or  detected.    In  Francis  v. 

and  that  livery  stable-keepers    and  Cockrell  (Law  Bep.  5  ().  B.  184, 501), 

warehousemen     come    within    what  which  was  the  case  of  a  temporary 

Lord  Holt  calls  the  second  sort,  as  to  stand   erected   by  independent  con- 

which  he  says,  'The  second  sort  of  tractors  for  the  defendant,  and  then 

bailiffs,  factors,  and  such  like.'     As  to  let  out  by  him  in  separate  sittings  to> 

this  sort,  he  says  the  bailee  is  only  amongst  others,  the  plaintiff,  the  case 

bound  to  take  reasonable  care ;  and  is  treated  as  strictly  analogous  to  the 

'  the  true  reason  of  the  ease  t«,  t^  wovld  case  of  the  carrier  of  passengers,  who^ 

he  unreasonable  to  charge  him  wUh  a  having  got  a  carriage,  in  the  way  he 

trust  further  than  the  natitre  of  the  thing  finds  most  convenient  for  himself,  uses 

puts  it  in  his  power  to  perform  it.    But  it  for  the  carriage  of  the  passenger, 

it  is  allowed  in  other  cases '  (t.  e.  the  And  in  the  judgment  of  this  comt, 

carrier  and  innkeeper)  « by  reason  of  carefully  prepared  and  delivered  in 

the  necessity  of  the  thing.'  writing  by  my  brother  Hannen,  the 

'*  The  obligation  to  take  reasonable  question  is  thus  stated :  *  It  becomes 
care  of  the  thing  intrusted  to  a  bfulee  necessary,  therefore,  for  us  to  consider 
of  this  class  involves  in  it  an  obliga-  whether  the  contract  by  the  defendant 
tion  to  take  reasonable  care  that  any  to  be  implied  from  the  relation  which 
building  in  which  it  is  deposited  is  in  existed  between  him  and  the  plaintiff 
a  proper  state,  so  that  the  thing  there-  was  that  due  care  had  been  used,  not 
in  deposited  may  be  reasonably  safe  only  by  the  defendant  and  his  ser- 
in it.  vants,  but  by  the  persons  whom  he 

**  If  the  obligation  of  a  livery  stable-  employed  as  independent  contractors 

keeper  goes  no  further  than  this,  the  to  erect  the  stand.    It  is  said  in  the 

defendant  in  the  present  case  has  ful-  judgment  in  Readhead  v.  Midland  Ry. 

filled  it,  and  the  nonsuit  was  right.  Co.  (Law  Rep.  4  Q.  B.  at  p.  392), 

But  the  argument  of  the  plaintiff's  '*  Warranties  implied  by  law  are  for  the 

counsel  was  that  the   two  cases  of  most  part  founded  on  the  presumed 
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intention  of  the  parties,  and  ought  though  not  in  the  same  language,  as 

certainly  to  he  founded  on  reason,  and  being  that  of  the  old    French  law. 

with  a  just  regard  to  the  interests  of  That   very  learned    author    lays   it 

the  party  who  is  supposed  to  give  the  down,  that  where  the  person  who  lets 

warranty  as  well  as  of  the  party  to  a  thing  on  hire  knows  of  a  defect  in 

whom  it  is  supposed  to  be  given/'  the  thing  which  he  lets,  making  it  un- 

Applying  this  rule  to  the  present  case,  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  let, 

we  think  that  the  contract  of  the  de-  he  is  responsible  in  damages  for  it. 

fendant  with  the  plaintiff  did  contain  And,  though   he   does    not  actually 

an  implied  warranty  that  due  care  had  know  it,  that  if  the  circumstances  are 

been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  such  that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  sus- 

stand  by  those  whom  the  defendant  picion  of  it  and  made  inquiry,  and 

had  employed  to  do  the  work,  as  well  does  not  either  inquire  or  inform  the 

as  by  himself.'    Law  Bep.  5  Q.  B.  at  hirer,  so  that  he  may  inquire  for  him- 

p.  193.  self,  he  is  liable,  —  which  is  so  far 

^  This  decision  was  affirmed  in  the  equivalent  to  saying  that  he  is  bound 
exchequer  chamber.  Law  Rep.  5  Q.  to  reasonable  care  and  good  faith. 
B.  501.  The  judgments  there  were  And  further  that,  if  the  letter  follows 
not  written,  and  in  some  of  them,  as  a  trade  which  makes  it  his  duty  to 
reported,  expressions  are  used  much  know  whether  the  thiag  has  faults  or 
more  favorable  to  the  extension  of  the  not,  he  is  liable  without  proof  that 
doctrine  of  an  implied  warranty  than  he  did  know.  He  puts  as  an  exam- 
the  language  used  in  the  written  pie,  the  case  of  a  cooper,  who  sup- 
judgment  of  the  same  court  in  Bead-  plies  wine  casks  made  of  bad  wood, 
head  v.  Midland  By.  Co.  (Law  Bep.  so  that  they  leak.  Pothier  says : 
4  Q.  B.  379),  but  the  two  decisions  'The  cooper  shall  not  be  permitted 
are  not  in  conflict,  and  both  are  bind-  to  set  up  as  a  defence  that  he  did  not 
ing  on  us.  know  llie  bad  quality  of  the  wood, 

*^  We  think  that,  where  the  matter  for  his  profession  bound  him  to  know 

is  not  already  decided  by  authority,  the  quality  of  the  wood  he  used,  and 

the  principle  by  which  the  court  is  to  to  supply  none  but  of  good  quality.' 

be  guided  in  determining  what  is  the  This  seems  to  us  to   say,  in   other 

obligation  implied  by  law  is  that  given  words,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 

by  Lord  Holt  in  Coggs  v.  Bernard  (2  employment  a  warranty  of  the  quality 

Ld.  Baym.  at  p.  918),  <  that  it  would  of  the  wood  should  be  implied.    But 

be  unreasonable  to  charge  the  bailee  says  Pothier, '  Except  in  those  cases 

with  a  trust  further  than  the  nature  the  letter,  if  he  neither  knows  nor  is 

of  the  thing  puts  it  in  his  power  to  bound  to  know  the  fault  in  the  thing 

perform  it'    Which  is,  we  think,  the  let,  is  not  responsible  in  damages.' 

same  principle  as  is  expressed  in  the  '^  The  difficulty,  in  a  ease  not  al- 

passage  from  the  judgment  in  Bead-  ready  settled  by  decision,  is  to  apply 

head  v.  Midland  By.  Co.  (Law  Bep.  these  principles,  and  to  say  whether 

4  Q.  B.  at  p.  392),  above  cited  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  between  the 

Hannen,  J.,  in   Francis  v.  Cockrell,  parties  is  such  that  a  warranty  to  any, 

Law  Bep.  5  Q.  B.  at  p.  198.  and  if  to  any,  to  what  extent,  should 

'*  And  we  may  observe  that  in  Po-  be  implied, 

thier,  Du  Contrat  de  Louage,  partie  "  On  this  part  of  the  case  the  obser- 

2nde,  chap.  1,  No.  118,  119,  120,  we  vations  of  Crompton,  J.,  in  Brass  v. 

find  a  similar  principle  laid  down,  Maitland  (6  £.  &  B.,  at  pp.  490-498  ; 
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26   L.  J.  (Q.  B.)  at  pp.  56-58),  are  stable  or  a  fenced  field;  and  it  must 

weighty.  have  often  happened  that  the  goods 

'*  The  plaintiff's  connsel  on  the  ar-  were  injured  or  lost  in  consequence  of 
gument  in  this  case  relied  mainly  on  some  defect  in  the  building  or  fences, 
the  decision  in  Francis  v.  Cockrell  In  Broadwater  v.  Blot  (Holt,  N.  P. 
(Law  Rep.  5  Q.B.  184,  501),  and  very  547),  the  action  was  against  an  agister 
properly,  for  we  feel  that  unless  there  for  losing  a  horse.  On  an  application 
is  a  real  difference  between  the  rela-  for  a  nonsuit,  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  said :  ^  All 
tion  of  a  person  who  takes  a  seat  in  a  the  defendant  is  obliged  to  observe  is 
temporary  stand  to  the  person  who  reasonable  care.  He  does  not  insure; 
furnishes  the  ticket  admitting  him  to  and  is  not  answerable  for  the  wanton- 
that  stand,  and  the  relation  of  the  ncssormischief  of  others.  If  the  horse 
person  who  sends  his  carriage  to  stand  had  been  taken  from  his  premises,  or 
in  a  coach-house  to  the  livery  stable-  had  been  lost  by  accidents  which  he 
keeper  who  supplies  the  coach-house,  could  not  guard  against,  he  would  not 
the  contract  to  be  implied  in  the  two  be  responsible.  I  admit  that  particn- 
cases  should  be  the  same*  And  we  lar  negligence  must  be  proved,  by  oc- 
f eel  also  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  casion  of  which  the  horse  was  lost,  or 
make  nice  distinctions.  gross  general  negligence,  to  which  the 

<*  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the  pre-  loss  may  be  ascribed,  in  ignorance  of 
else  line  between  cases  in  which  the  the  special  circumstances  which  occa- 
warranty  or  obligation — it  matters  sioned  it.  It  there  be  a  want  of  due 
not  which  it  is  called  —  should  be  im-  care  and  diligence  generally,  the  de- 
plied,  and  those  in  which  it  should  fendant  will  be  liable.  The  qttextion 
not.  But,  to  borrow  an  illustration  u,  toere  the  defendant's  fences  in  an 
from  my  brother  Bramwell,  though  it  improper  state  at  the  time  the  horse  was 
may  not  be  easy,  or  indeed  possible,  to  taken  in  to  agist  f  Did  he  apply  such 
say  where  the  line  should  be  drawn  a  degree  of  care  and  diligence  to  the 
which  divides  day  from  night,  it  is  custody  of  the  horse  as  the  plaintiff, 
quite  clear  that  noon  is  on  the  one  who  had  intrusted  the  horse  to  him, 
side  of  that  line  and  midnight  on  the  had  a  right  to  expect  ?  I  shall  leave 
other ;  and  it  is  enough  for  the  deci-  it  to  the  jury.' 

sion  of  this  case  if  we  can  see  that  the  "  The  passage  above  in  italics  was 

present  case  is  not  one  in  which  this  cited  on  the  argument,  as    showing 

warranty  or  obligation  should  be  im-  that,    in    the    opinion  of    that  very 

plied  by  law.    And  there  seem  to  us  learned  and  accurate  judge,  the  agister 

to  be  sufficient  reasons  for  saying  that  would  be  liable  if  the  fences  were  in 

it  should  not  in  this  case  be  implied,  an  improper  state,  however  caused, 

though  it  was  implied  in  the  case  of  But  it  seems  to  us  that,  when  taken 

the  carrier  of  passengers  supplying  a  with  the  context,  the  fair  conclusion 

carriage,  and  in  the  case,  considered  is,  that  the  alleged  improper  state  of 

analogous,  of  the  person  furnishing  a  the  fences  was  such  that  the  agister,  if 

seat  in  a  temporary  stand.  he  took  proper  care,  could  not  have 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  ob-  been  ignorant  of  it,  and  that  it  was 

served  that  in  most  cases  where  a  only  mentioned  by  Gibbs,  C.  J.,  as  an 

bailee  takes  care  of  goods  he  must  instance  of  the  absence  of  due  care 

lodge  them,  if  dead  goods,  in  a  build-  and  diligence. 

ing  so  as  to  shelter  them  from  the  '*  With  this  exception,  no  case  was 

weather ;  if  live  animals,  either  in  a  cited  in  which  it  was  ever  suggested 
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that  there  was  any  warranty,  however  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  landlord 

limited,  as  to  the  state  of  the  place  to  his  tenant  that  the  building  shall  be 

in  which  goods  are  deposited  beyond  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  let. 

what  was  expressed  in  the  ruling  of  See  Hart  v.  Windsor,  12  M.  &  W.  68. 

my  brother  Pollock  at  the  trial  of  the  '*  We  think,  therefore,  that  in  such 

case  at  bar.  cases  an  implied  warranty  as  to  the 

**  And  as  far  as  our  own  research  state  of  the  building  would,  to  borrow 
goes,  there  is  no  such  case ;  nor  can  Lord  Holt's  language  already  cited, 
we  find  any  suggestion  to  that  effect  be  unreasonable,  as  charging  him  with 
in  any  of  our  text  writers.  la  the  a  trust  beyond  what  the  nature  of  the 
case  of  the  carriage  supplied  by  a  car-  thing  puts  it  in  his  power  to  perform, 
rier,  either  by  land  or  by  water,  it  2  Lid.  Raym.  at  p.  918.  It  is  reason- 
had  been  long  a  debated  question  able  to  require  him  to  use  due  care  to 
whether  there  was  not  an  absolute  ascertain  whether  the  building  is  fit, 
warranty ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  and  by  himself  and  servants  to  take 
authorities  collected  in  Readhead  v,  due  care  to  maintain  it  in  a  proper 
Midland  Ry.  Co.,  Law  Rep.  2  Q.  B.  state,  but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
412;  4  Q.  B.  879.  go  further. 

*^  We  are,  therefore,  as  far  as  au-  '*  It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  the 

thority  goes,  at  liberty  to  apply  the  bailee  is  owner  in  fee  of  the  building ; 

principles  before  stated  to  this  case,  and  in  some,  as  in  the  present  case,  he 

and  see  if  any  warranty  or  obligation  has  it  built  for  him ;  and  even  where 

should  be  implied.  as  lessee  he  might  take  special  cov- 

**  There  is,  we  think,  a  real  differ-  enants.      But  these  are  exceptional 

ence  between  the  case  of  one  who  sup-  cases ;    and  in  ea  quae  Jraequentius 

plies  a  carriage,  or  a  seat  in  a  tem-  accidunt  praeoeniunt  jura.    We  must 

porary  stand,  which  is  in  the  nature  imply   the    warranty,  or    obligation, 

of  a  chattel,  and  one  who  supplies  which  would  be  reasonable  in  the  or- 

room  for  goods  in  a  permanent  build-  dinary  state  of  things,  and  no  more, 

ing.    We  think  that  we  must  take  even  though  in  exceptional  cases  it 

notice  of  the  fact,  that  in  the  general  might  be  reasonable  to  imply  more, 

and  more  ordinary  state  of  things,  a  and  though  the  particular  case  may  be 

warehouseman  or  livery  stable-keeper  one  of  those  exceptions, 

is  tenant  of  the  buildings  in  which  he  *'  We  think,  therefore,  that  therul- 

lodges  the  goods  intrusted  to  him ;  and  ing  of  the  learned  judge  was  right,  and 

we  know  that  in  the  ordinary  case  of  that  the  rule  should  be  discharged.'' 
lessor  and  lessee  there  is  no  implied 
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EXPRESSMEN. 


Are  common  carrien,  §  697. 
Cannot  exonerate  themselves  bj  agreement 
from  negligence,  §  698. 


Bat  may  limit  their  special  liability  to  their 

own  route,  §  699. 
Must  deliver  at  address  or  personally,  §  700. 
Consignor  may  recover  from  railroads,  §  70L 


§  697.  Express  companies  are  common  carriers.  —  Express- 
men, though  using  exclusiyely  the  carriages  of  other  carriers,  are 
nevertheless  themselves  common  carriers,  and  subject  to  the  lia- 
bilities of  such.^ 

§  698.  Cannot  exonerate  themselves  hy  agreement  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  negligence.  —  Hence  expressmen  cannot  exoner- 
ate themselves  by  contract  from  injuries  done  by  their  negligence 
or  the  negligence  of  those  whom  they  employ.*  As  their  em- 
ployees in  this  sense  are  to  be  viewed  the  railroad  and  other 
companies  who  carry  for  them.' 

§  699.  Company  may  restrict  its  liability  to  its  own  route.  — 
An  express  company,  however,  may  decline  to  be  liable,  except  as 
a  forwarder,  beyond  its  own  route,  and  in  such  case  its  special 
liability  as  insurer  is  confined  by  this  limitation.  Thus  in  a 
Pennsylvania  case,  an  express  company  received  a  package  of 
money  from  a' bank  at  Titusville  to  be  transmitted  to  Lancas- 
ter. In  their  printed  receipt,  they  undertook  to  "  forward  to 
the  nearest  place  of  destination  reached  by  this  company."  By 
conditions  printed  with  the  receipt,  they  were  not  to  be  liable 
"  except  as  forwarders  only,  ....  or  for  any  default  or  neg- 


^  Buckland  v,  Adams  Express  Co. 
97  Mass.  124;  Sweet  v,  Barney,  28 
N.  Y.  335 ;  Eetchum  t;.  Am.  Ud.  Ex. 
Co.  32  Mo.  390;  Russel  v.  Livingston, 
19  Barb.  346;  Christenson  v.  Am.  Ex. 
Co.  15  Minne.  270 ;  Belger  v.  Dins- 
more,  51  N.  Y.  166;  Am.  Un.  Ex.  Co. 
V.  Robinson,  72  Fenn.  St.  (22  P.  F. 
Smith)  274;  Lowell  Wire  Fence  Co. 
o.  Sargent,  8  Allen,  189;  Baldwin  v. 
Am.  Ex.  Co.  23  III.  197. 
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'  Ibid.;  Ketchum  v.  Am.  Un.  Ex. 
Co.  32  Mo.  390 ;  Bait.  &  Ohio  R.  R. 
V,  Rathbone,  1  West  Ya.  87 ;  Ameri- 
can Ex.  Co.  V,  Sands,  55  Fenn.  St  53; 
Adams  Ex.  Co.  &.  Stettaners,  61  UL 
185.     Supra,  §  598. 

«  Hooper  v.  Wells,  27  Cal.  11; 
Christenson  t;.  Ex.  Co.  15  Minn.  270; 
contra.  Bank  v.  Adams  Ex.  Co.  Alb. 
L.  J.  Aug.  29,  1874,  131 ;  Cent.  L.  J. 
Sept.  3,  1874,  436. 
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ligence  of  any  person  or  corporation  to  whom"  the  package 
should  be  delivered,  *^  at  any  place  of  the  established  route  run 
by  this  company,"  and  such  person,  &c.,  was  to  be  taken  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  consignor.  To  reach  Lancaster  the  package  was 
carried  by  three  other  express  companies.  The  consignee  at 
Lancaster  refused  to  receive  it,  and  directed  it  to  be  returned  to 
Titusville,  to  which  place  it  was  carried  by  the  same  routes.  On 
its  arrival  there  it  was  found  that  part  of  the  money  had  been 
abstracted.  It  was  held  by  the  supreme  court  that  at  most  the 
company  were  liable  as  carriers  only  to  the  end  of  their  own 
route,  and  afterwards  were  forwarders,  responsible  only  for  rea- 
sonable care  and  diligence  in  selecting  proper  carriers.^ 

§  700.  Must  deliver  at  address  or  personally.  —  The  duty  of 
an  express  company,  when  the  address  of  the  consignee  is  placed 
on  the  parcel,  or  when  such  address  is,  by  the  ordinary  diligence 
of  a  good  business  man  ascertainable  (as  where  the  name  of  the 
consignee  is  given,  and  the  village  in  which  he  dwells,  in  which 
his  residence  is  generally  known,  or  when  his  address  can  be  ob- 
tained by  reference  to  a  directory),  is  to  deliver  at  the  consignee's 
place  of  business  or  residence  at  such  address,  if  not  personally. 
Hence,  on  failure  to  do  so,  the  expressman  is  liable,  unless  it 
should  appear  that  he  exercised  the  diligence  which  a  good  busi- 
ness man  in  this  particular  department  would  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances.^ And  on  the  principle  that  common  carriers  are 
insurers  of  goods,  he  is  liable  for  the  conversion  if  he  lose  the 
goods  by  delivery  to  a  wrong  person  or  a  wrong  place,  or  if  they 
are  destroyed  before  delivery,  unless  he  can  prove  that  the  de- 
struction is  by  inevitable  accident  or  the  act  of  God.  But  if  the 
consignee  cannot  be  found,  then  the  expressman  is  released  from 
his  common  law  liability  as  insurer,  and  is  only  liable  for  the  diU 
igentia  diligentisy  i.  e.  for  the  diligence  a  good  business  man 
would  under  such  circumstances  show.^    Even  where  an  express - 


^  Am.  Ex.  Co.  V.  Bk.  of  Titusville, 
69  Pa.  St.  894.  As  to  forwarding 
merchants,  see  infra,  §  703. 

^  Haslam  v,  Adams  Ex.  Go.  6  Bosw. 
235;' Am.  Un.  Ex.  Co.  v.  Robinson,  72 
Penn.  St.  f  22  P.  F.  Smith)  274.  See 
Stephenson  v.  Hart,  4  Bingh.  476  ; 
Golden  v.  Manning,  2  Wm.Bl.  916;  S 
Wil.  429 ;  Tooker  v.  Gormer,  2  Hilton, 


71  ;  Finn  v.  West.  R.  R.  102  Mass. 
283 ;  Baldwin  v.  Am.  Ex.  Co.  23  111. 
197;  5.  C.  26  lb.  504;  S,  C.  2  Redf. 
Am.  R.  R.  Ca.  72 ;  Marshall  v.  Am. 
Ex.  Co.  7  Wise.  1 ;  Adams  Ex.  Co.  v. 
Haynes,  42  HI.  89 ;  Adams  Ex.  Co.  v. 
Stettaners,  61  111.  184.  Supra,  §  569. 
'  Adams  Express  Co.  v,  Darnell,  81 
Ind.  20. 
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man  has  no  agent  at  a  distant  point  at  which  he  agrees  t«  deliver 
a  parcel,  he  is  liable  for  negligence  in  non-delivery  at   such 

point;  and  the  better  opinion  is  that  he  is  liable  as  insurer, 
as  an  ordinary  common  carrier,  under  the  distinctive  Anglo- 
American  law,  and  not  simply  for  the  diligentia  diligentis,^ 

^  Place  V,  Union  Ex.  Co.  2  Hilton,  swer  were  not  sufficient  to  discharge 
19;  2  Redfield  on  R.  R.  §  170,  disap-  the  express  company  from  liability  as 
proving  of  Hersfield  o.  Adams,  19  a  common  carrier;  and  that  if  they 
Barb.  577 ;  Adams  Ex.  Co.  v.  Stet-  could  be  so  deemed,  still,  the  answer 
taners,  61  HI.  184.  failed  to  show  that  the  defendant  ex- 
Am.  Ex.  Co.  V.  Hockett,  80  Tnd.  ercised  reasonable  care  with  the  pack- 
250,  was  a  suit  against  an  express  age  as  bailee  after  the  termination  of 
company  for  the  value  of  a  package  such  liability. 

of  money  received  by  it  to  be  carried        In  American  Union  Express  Co.  v, 
and  delivered  to  the  plaintiff,  which  Robinson,  supra,   the  opinion  of  the 
it  failed  to  do.      Answer,   that  the  court  was  delivered  by  Read,  J.,  as 
package  was   duly  received    at    the  follows:   **The  subject  of  the  duties 
office   of  defendant  at  the  town  to  and  liabilities  of  express  companies  has 
which  it  was  directed;  that  defend-  been  very  fully  discussed   by  Judge 
ant  upon  inquiry  could  not  find  the  Redfield,  in  his  2d  volume  of  the  Law 
residence  of  the  plaintiff  to  be  in  of  Railways,  pages  15,  &c.,  and  in  his 
said  town  or  its  vicinity,  and  being  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Carriers  oi 
ignorant  of  his  real  place  of  business  Groods  and    Passengers,   chapter    5, 
or  post-office  address,  the  defendant  page  47,  and  chapter  4,  page  31.     At 
on  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  said  pack-  section  50,  page  SB,  of  this  last  work, 
age,  wrote  a  notice  informing  the  plain-  the  learned  author  says :  '  One  of  the 
tiff  of  its  arrival  at  said  office,  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  this  mode 
that  it  was  ready  for  delivery,  and  in-  of  transportation  is  that  the  companies, 
closed  said    notice   in    an   envelope  whether  their  line  is  by  land  or  by 
addressed  to  the  plaintiff  at  said  town  water,  or  partly  of  each,  undertake  to 
and  duly  stamped,  and  dropped  the  deliver  to  the  consignees  in  the  same 
same  into  the  postroffice  at  said  town,  manner  all  common  carriers  by  land 
and  placed  said  package  in  a  safe  did  before  railways  came  into  general 
owned  by  the  defendant,  wherein  the  use ;  it  being  now  well  established, 
defendant  kept  all  money  packages  that  in  the  ordinary  railway  transpor- 
arriving  by  express  for  parties,  and  tation  of  goods  by  common  carriers  of 
safely  locked  the  same,  the  package  goods  there  is  no  obligation  after  the 
thus  remaining  securely  locked  up  for  goods  reach  their  appointed  destina- 
several  days,  and  no  one  calling  for  it  tion,  but  to  put  them  safely  in  ware- 
till  it  had  been  stolen  by  burglars,  house.     It  was  mainly  to  remedy  this 
who  in  the  night-time  violently  broke  defect  in   railway  transportation    of 
into  the  office  of  defendant,  where  said  parcels  of  great  value  in  small  corn- 
safe  was,  and,  without  the  knowledge  pass,  that  express  companies  were  first 
of  defendant,  broke  open  said  safe,  instituted  in   America.     That  these 
and  feloniously  stole,  took,  and  carried  companies  are  to  be  held  ordinarily  to 
away  said  package  of  money,  without  personal  delivery,  has  been  so  often 
any  fault  or  neglect  of  the  defendant  decided  as  scarcely  to  require  the  cita- 
Hdd^  that  the  facts  alleged  in  the  an-  tion  of  cases.'    The  court  were  there- 
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BOOK  n.] 


EXPRESSMEN. 


[§  70L 


The  custom  exists  in  our  great  cities  for  travellers  expecting 
to  take  passage  from  a  railroad  depot  to  send  their  trunks  in 
advance  by  an  expressman  to  such  depot.  An  expressman  under 
the  circumstances  discharges  his  duty  by  leaving  a  trunk  so  given 
to  him  at  the  baggage  office  of  the  depot  where  travellers  are 
accustomed  to  check  their  trunks..^ 

§  701.  Consignor B  may  recover  from  railroad,  —  Persons  send- 
ing goods  by  express  companies  may  recover  against  the  railroad 
or  other  common  carrier  employed  by  such  express  company  for 
negligence  in  the  carriage.  The  express  company  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  agent  of  the  owner,  who  is  entitled  to  sue  in  his 
own  name  on  the  contract  made  between  the  express  company 
and  the  principal  carriers,  and  to  proceed  against  the  latter  for 
n^ligence,  to  the  same  extent  as  could  the  express  company  were 
it  suing  the  principal  carriers.^  Thus  where  the  owner  of  specie 
employed  an  expressman  to  transport  it  for  him,  and  the  ex- 
pressman employed  a  transportation  company  to  carry  the  specie, 
under  a  contract  providing  that  the  carriers  were  not  to  be  held 
in  any  way  responsible  for  loss  or  damage,  it  was  ruled  by 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  that  the  company  was 
liable  directly  to  the  owner  for  loss  occasioned  by  the  company's 
negligence  ;  it  being  held  that  though  the  owner  could  only  re- 
cover on  the  contract  made  with  the  company  by  the  expressman, 
yet  that  this  contract  could  not  be  so  construed  as  to  relieve 
the  company  for  liability  for  negligence,  such  limitations  being 
against  the  policy  of  the  law.^  The  same  rule  is  maintained  in 
England,  though  there  the  limitation  of  responsibility  is  allowed 
a  wider  range.* 


fore  right  in  saying :  *  Further  than 
this,  as  to  express  company,  we  think 
the  sound  rule  to  be  a  personal  deliv- 
ery either  to  residence  or  place  of 
business  of  the  consignee. '  In  fact,  any 
other  rule  would  be  destructive  of  the 
business  of  express  companies,  who 
receive  a  larger  compensation,  because 
they  contract  for  a  personal  delivery 
of  goods  intrusted  to  them  as  common 
carriers." 

^  Henshaw  v.  Rowland,  54  N.  Y. 
242. 


^  New  Jersey  Steam  Nav.  Co.  i;. 
Merchants'  Bank,  6  Howard,  344; 
Langworthy  v,  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  R.  2  E. 
D.  Smith,  195;  Southern  Express  Co. 
v.  Newby,  36  Ga.  636;  Buckland  i;. 
Express  Company,  97  Mass.  124. 

•  New  Jersey  Steam  Nav.  Co.  v. 
Merchants'  Bank,  6  Howard,  344. 

*  Baxendale  v.  West.  R.  R.  Co.  5 
C.  B.  (N.  S.)  836 ;  Garten  ».  Bristol 
R.  R.  1  B.  &  S.  112;  Branly  v.  S.  E. 
R.  R.  12  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  63. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


FOBWARDING  MERCHANTS. 

§  703.  PoRWABDiNG  merchants,  or  forwarders,  are  a  class  of 
business  men  -who  store  and  forward  goods  by  other  agencies, 
they  receiving  a  commission  from  the  owner  for  their  trouble  in 
storing,  and  in  selecting  such  carrying  agencies.  Forwarders, 
therefore,  are  distinguished  from  expressmen  by  not  being  im- 
pressed with  the  special  and  extraordinary  insurance  liabilities  of 
common  carriers.  Hence  forwarders  are  liable  only  as  ordinary 
bailees  for  hire,  who  need  only  satisfy  the  jury  by  the  best  evi- 
dence in  their  power  of  their  due  care  and  fidelity ;  and  that 
the  loss  was  not  from  default  of  themselves  or  their  servants.^ 
Hence  it  is,  that  a  person  who  receives  goods  in  his  own  store, 
standing  upon  his  own  wharf,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding 
them,  is  deemed  but  a  mere  forwarding  warehouseman,  and  re- 
sponsible only  for  the  diligence  shown  by  good  agents  of  this 
class,  even  although  he  holds  himself  out  to  the  public  as  ready 
and  willing  to  take  goods  for  persons  generally,  on  storage,  and 
to  forward  them  to  their  destination.^  Hence  if,  in  such  a  case, 
his  store  is  broken  open,  and  the  goods  stored  are  stolen  there- 
from by  thieves,  without  any  default  on  his  part,  or  any  want  *of 
ordinary  care,  he  will  not  be  responsible  for  the  loss.^ 


^  American  Express  Co.  t;.  Bank  of 
Titusville,  69   Pa.  St.  894;    supra,  § 
699;  Maybin  v.  R.  R.  8  Rich.  240 
Piatt    V.  Hibbard,   7    Cowen,    497 
Streeter    v.    Horlock,    1    Bing.    34 
Brown   v.  Dennison,  2  Wend.  598 
Forsythe    v.  Walker,   9    Barr,   148 
Bush  V.  Miller,  18  Barbour,  488  ;  For- 
ward 17.  Pittard,  1  Term  R.  27  ;  Hyde 
V,  Trent  Navigation  Company,  5  Term 
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R.  889  ;  Hooper  r.  Wells,  27  Cal.  11. 
See  Quiggin  v.  Duff,  1  Mees.  &  Wels. 
174;  Powers  v.  Mitchell,  8  Hill,  545; 
Story  on  BaiL  §  502.  Supra,  §  571, 
572. 

«  PUtt  V.  Hibbard,  7  Cowen,  497; 
Roberts  v.  Turner,  12  Johns.  282; 
Brown  v,  Dennison,  2  Wend.  598. 

«  Piatt  V,  Hibbard,  7  Cowen,  497 ; 
Campbell  on  Negligence,  §  482. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

FERRYMEN. 

When  common  carriers  of  goods,  $  706.        I  When  passenger  relieves  ferryman  from  lia- 
Diligence  required  from,  $  707.  |       bilityi  §  708. 

§  706.  C(ymmon  carriers  of  goods.  — A  ferryman,  who  under- 
takes  to  carry  goods  from  point  to  point  for  hire,  is  a  common 
carrier ;  ^  though  if  not  undertaking  to  carry  goods,  his  liability 
in  this  respect  is  denied.^ 

§  707.  Diligence  required  of.  —  When  a  common  carrier  of 
goods,  the  ferryman  is  subject  to  the  liabilities  of  common  car- 
riers of  goods,  as  already  stated.  When  not  a  common  carrier, 
he  is  bound  to  the  diligence  such  as  is  exercised  by  good  and  dili- 
gent persons  in  his  calling.  Hence  in  New  York,  where  it  is 
held  that  a  ferryman  is  not  technically  a  common  carrier,  it  is 
said  by  Allen,  J. :  *  "A  ferryman  does  not  undertake  absolutely 
for  the  safety  of  the  goods  carried  with  and  under  the  control  of 
the  owner ;  but  he  does  undertake  for  their  safety  as  against  the 
defects  and  insufiBciencies  of  his  boats,  and  other  appliances  for 
the  performance  of  the  services,  and  for  the  neglect  or  want  of 
skill  of  himself  and  his  servants.  At  the  same  time  the  owner  of 
the  property,  retaining  the  custody  of  it,  is  bound  to  use  ordinary 
care  and  diligence  to  prevent  loss  or  injury.  The  duties  and 
obligations  of  a  defendant,  a  ferry  company,  were  defined  by  the 
judge  to  the  jury  in  the.  very  words  of  Judge  Dewey,  in  White 
V,  Winnisimmet  Co.  7  Cush.  155.  When  the  only  possession  and 
custody  by  the  ferryman  of  a  horse  and  carriage  is,  as  in  this 
case,  that  which  necessarily  results  from  the  traveller's  driving 

^  Babcock  v.  Herbert,  8  Alab.  892;  Cash.  154;  Wells  o.  St.  Nav.  Ck).  2 

Smith  V.  Seward,  8  Barr,  842 ;  Wil-  Comst.  208  ;  Alexander  v.  Greene,  3 

loughby  V.  Horridge,  12  C.  B.  742;  Hill  N.  Y.  19;  Wyckoff  v.  Queen's 

Slimmer r.  Merry,  23  Iowa,  90 ;  Fisher  County  Ferry  Co.  62  N.  Y.  (7  Sickles) 

o.  Clisbee,  12  111.  344  ;  Powell  v.  Mills,  82. 

87  Miss.  611 ;  Wilson  r.  Hamilton,  4  *  Wyckoff  o.  Queen's  County  Ferry 

Ohio  St  722.  Co.  52  N.  Y.  85. 


^  White    V.  Winnisimmet    Co.    7 
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§  707.]  FEBBYMEN.  [BOOK  H. 

his  horse  and  wagon  on  board  the  boat,  and  paying  the  usual  fer- 
riage, the  ferryman  is  not  chargeable  with  the  full  liabilities  of  a 
common  carrier.  The  duties  and  liabilities  of  the  ferryman  to 
persons  thus  using  the  ferry  is  thus  stated  by  Judge  Dewey :  It 
is  the  duty  of  a  ferry  company  "  to  have  all  suitable  and  requisite 
accommodations  for  the  entering  upon,  the  safe  transportation 
while  on  board,  and  the  departure  from  the  boat  of  all  horses  and 
vehicles,  passing  over  such  ferry.'  ....  *They  are  also  re- 
quired to  be  provided  with  all  proper  and  suitable  guards  and 
barriers  on  the  boat  for  the  security  of  the  property  thus  carried, 
and  to  prevent  damage  from  such  casualties  as  it  would  naturally 
be  exposed  to,  though  there  was  ordinary  care  on  the  part  of  the 
traveller.' "  ^ 

1  The  same  principle  was  adjudged  to  do  so,  struck  his  foot  against  the 
in  Clark  v.  Union  Ferry  Co.  (35  N.  Y.  bridge  and  fell ;  the  shaft  of  the  cart 
485) ;  and  the  defendant  was  held  lia-  struck  plaintiff  and  broke  his  leg.  The 
ble  for  the  loss  of  a  horse  occasioned  jary  found  a  verdict  for  plaintiff.  It 
by  the  insufficiency  of  the  chain  used  ^as  held,  that  ordering  the  teams  from 
as  a  guard  or  barrier  at  the  rear  of  the  the  boat  before  the  bridge  was  prop- 
boat.  See  also  Willoughby  v.  Hor-  eriy  adjusted  was  a  negligent  act, 
ridge,  12  C.  B.  742 ;  Walker  v.  Jack-  Hkely  to  produce  the  result  which 
son,'  10  M.  &  W.  161.  followed  to  the  horse;  that  it  was  not 

In  Hazman  v.  Hoboken  Land  and  negligence,  as  matter  of  law,  for  the 

Imp.Co.  50  New  York,  53,  it  was  ruled  plaintiff  to  be  going  upon   the  boat, 

that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  ferry  company  according  to  the  usual  custom,  before 

not  only  to  carry  its  passengers  safely,  those  disembarking  had  all  passed  off, 

but  not  to  injure  them  by  any  act  of  nor,  under  the  circumstances,  to  be 

carelessness  or  negligence.    It  is  negli-  standing  upon  the  stringer ;  and  that 

gence  for  its  employees  to  order  teams  the  evidence  was,  therefore,  sufficient 

to  pass  off  its  boat  before  the  bridge,  to  go  to  the  jury  and  to  sustain  their 

prepared  for  that  purpose,  is  properly  finding.     S.  C.  2  Daly,  1 30.    See  also 

adjusted.    In  this  case  the  faits  were  Ferris  v.  Union   Ferry  Co.  86  N.  Y. 

that  the  plaintiff  was  passing  on  to  one  313. 

of  defendant's  ferry-boats.    In  conse-        In  an  action  against  a  ferryman,  on 

quence  of  the  crowd  moving  off  the  his  contract  for  the  transportation  of 

boat,  he  was  obliged  to  step  upon  the  animals  which  fell  off  the  ferry-boat 

stringer,  separating  the  passage  from  and  were  drowned,  through  his  alleged 

the  carriageway.     The  plaintiff's  wit^  carelessness  in  not  furnishing  the  boat 

nesses  testified  that  before  the  bridge  with  a  barrier  where  they  fell,  evidence 

was  adjusted  to  the  level  of  the  boat,  is  inadmissible  that  just  such  a  boat 

and  while  it  was  some  eight  or  nine  had  been  used  to  transport  animals 

inches  above  it,  defendant's  employees  over  the  ferry  daily  for  thirty  years, 

dropped  the  chain,  and  ordered  the  and   no  accident  had  ever  occurred 

teams  to  pass  off.     A  horse,  attached  before.     Lewis  v.  Smith.  107  Mass. 

to  a  heavily  laden  cart,  in  attempting  534. 
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§  708,  When  passenger  relieves  ferryman  from  liability. — 
Should  a  passenger  take  his  baggage,  or  other  property  in.  his 
charge,  under  his  exclusive  care,  in  such  a  way  as  to  discharge 
the  ferryman  from  giving  personal  attention,  then,  for  any  dam- 
age occurring  through  the  passenger^s  negligence,  the  ferryman 
is  not  liable.^  It  is  otherwise,  however,  when  the  care  given  by 
the  passenger  is  merely  supplementary  to  that  to  be  exercised  by 
the  ferryman.^  In  such  case  the  passenger  is  regarded  as  the 
agent  of  the  ferryman,  and  not  as  his  substitute ;  and  the  ferry- 
man is  liable  for  any  damage  not  accruing  from  the  direct  neg- 
ligence or  misconduct  of  the  passenger.^ 

1  White  V.  WinDisimmet  Co.  7  Gush.  >  Powell  v.  Mills,  37  Miss.  691. 

155 ;  Wilsons  v.  Hamilton,  4  Ohio,  N.  •  Fisher  v.  Clisbee,  12  111.  344. 
S.  722.    See  supra,  §  600. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


LOCATIO  (HIRING). 


Definition,  §  710. 

Clasaification,  §  711. 

Hiring  of  a  thing,  §  712. 

Duties  of  letter,  §  712. 

Duties  of  hirer,  §  713. 

Hirer  liable  for  his  subaltern's  negligence, 

§714. 
Hiring  horses,  §  716. 
Burden  as  to  negligence,  §  718. 
Hiring  of  service,  §  719. 
Negligence  by  employer  of  service,  §  720. 


Negligence  of  servant  or  employee,  §  721. 
Hiring  by  job.     Locatio  conductio  operitf 

§724. 
Negligence  by  employee  in  such  case,  §  725. 
Negligence  of  employer,  §  726. 
When  employee  is  at  liberty  to  substitute 

other  stuff  for  thaf  given,  he  is  liable  for 

all  kinds  of  loss,  §  727. 
Hiring  of  seats  in  public  theatres  or  baild- 

ings  for  spectacles  ;  hiring  of  storage  in 

warehouses,  §  728. 


.  §  710.  Definition,  —  Hiring :  Locatio  conduction  in  the  Roman 
law  ;  Miethe,  in  the  German  law,  is  a  consensual  contract  which 
arises  when  one  person  (the  locator^  agrees  for  a  settled  price  to 
give  to  another  (the  conductor^  the  use  of  a  particular  thing,  or 
a  particular  amount  of  labor.^ 

§  711.  Classification.  —  Hiring,  therefore,  falls  into  two  heads : 
the  hiring  of  a  thing,  locatio  conductio  rei;  and  the  fairing  of  la- 
bor, locatio  conductio  operarum.  Under  the  latter  head  falls  as 
a  subdivision  the  hiring  of  a  job,  or  labor  necessary  to  complete  a 
particular  work ;  locatio  conductio  operis. 

§  712.  Hiring  of  a  thing.  Locatio  conductio  rei.  —  Duties  of 
the  letter^  negligence  in  respect  to  which  makes  him  liable,  in  case 
damage  ensue  to  the  hirer :  1.  Delivery  of  the  tiling  to  the 
hirer,  unless  prevented  by  necessity.^  2.  Preservation  of  the 
thing,  from  the  time  of  hiring  down  to  the  time  of  delivery,  in 
such  a  condition  that  the  hirer,  when  he  takes  it,  can  receive  its 
fruits.* 

§  713.  Duties  of  the  hirer.  —  He  must  (independently  of  the 
question  of  rent,  which  does  not  belong  to  this  treatise)  keep 
and  redeliver  the  thing  hired  in  good  condition  ;  and  he  is  liable 

^  Dig.  t.  six.  2;locaticonducti.  Cod.    D.  h.  t.  19.   2  ;  Baron,  §   ^4.    See 


t.  iv.  65 ;  de  locato  et  conducto.   Yan- 
gerow,  §  638  ;  Baron,  §  292. 
2  L.  7-9.  §  1.  L.  16.  §  8.  L.  85.  pr. 
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supra,  §  181 ;  infra,  §  791. 

*  L.  19.   §   1.  D.  h.  t.  19.  2,  and 
other  passages  cited  hy  Baron,  §  294. 


BOOK  n.]  LOCATIO  (hibing).  [§  718, 

for  negligence  in  this  respect,  if  such  n^ligence  be  productive  of 
damage  to  the  owner.^  As  has  been  abready  seen,^  the  conductor 
or  hirer  is  liable  in  such  case  for  culpa  levin  (special  or  slight 
^^©glig^i^ce)  as  well  as  for  culpa  lata  (gross  negligence).  In  other 
words,  he  is  liable  not  merely  for  the  lack  of  that  general  dili- 
gence which  notices  what  every  one  notices  (^quod  omnes  inteU 
liffunt^^  but  for  the  lack  of  the  special  diligence  which  a  person 
ought  to  have  and  exercise  who  undertakes  to  do  any  work 
requiring  special  qualifications.  He  is  only  relieved  from  lia- 
bility on  account  of  damage  to  the  thing  leased  if  he  can  show 
that  he  is  chai^eable  with  no  such  negligence.^  But  he  is  in  no 
sense  an  insurer,  nor  is  he  liable  for  culpa  levissima^  or  that  apoc- 
ryphal phase  of  infinitesimal  negligence  which  stands  in  antithesis 
to  the  diligentia  diligenti%9im%  or  intense  diligence,  which,  as  has 
been  already  shown,*  the  law  does  not,  as  a  continuous  service, 
exact.  The  Roman  law  is  clear  to  this  point.  The  hirer  is  not 
liable  for  damages  induced  by  extraordinary  catastrophes,  unless 
it  should  be  proved  that  these  could  have  been  averted  by  such 
diligence  on  his  paxt  as  is  usually  shown  by  persons  undertaking 
to  lease  property  of  the  same  character  as  that  whose  charge  he 
has.  Hence  he  is  not  ordinarily  Uable  for  damages  produced  by 
inundation,  by  fire,  by  riot,  or  by  the  act  of  a  public  enemy .^ 
Nor  is  he  liable  for  thefts  by  his  servants,  unless  there  is-  some 
negligence  on  his  part  facilitating  such  theft.^  But  if  the  theft 
be  attributable  to  his  want  of  care,  he  is  liable.'^ 

*     ^  See  Batflon  o.  Donovan,  4  fi.  &  A.  v.  Great  Western  Railway  Co.  7  £ng. 

21.     Infra,  §  723.  Law  &  £q.  448;  11   C.  fi.  140;  Great 

*  Ante,  §  69.  Western  Railway  Co.  v.  Rimell,  27 
»  Cayzer  v.  Taylor,  10  Gray,  274 ;  Law  Joum.  C.  P.  201 ;  6  C.  B.  (N. 

Maynard  v.  Buck,  100  Mass.  40;  Sul-  S.)  917  (Am.  ed.)  ;  18  C.  B.  575. 

livan  0.  Scripture,  3  Allen,  564,  and  ^  See    Dansey  t;.   Richardson,    25 

cases  cited  infra,  §  723.  £ng.  Law  &  £q.  90;  3  £1.  &  Bl.  722; 

*  Ante,  §  63-5.  Broadwater  v.  Blot,  Holt  N.  P.  547; 
6  See  L.  15.  §  2--4;  D.  h.  t.19.  2;  Jones  on  Bailm.    91,  92;  Bryan   v. 

Menotone  v,  Athawes,  8  Burr.  1592 ;  Fowler,  70  N.  C.  596 ;  Mansfield  v. 
Longman  v,  Galini,  Abbott  on  Shipp.  Cole,  61  111.  191. 
P.  4,  ch.  6,  p.  389,  note  </,  7th  ed. ;  1  According  to  Judge  Story  (Bail- 
Bell  Comm.  p.  453, 455,  458,  5th  ed. ;  ments,  §  399),  the  hirer  of  the  thing 
1  Bell  Comm.  §  394,  4th  ed. ;  Reeves  is  responsible  only  for  that  degree  of 
V.  The  Ship  Constitution,  Gilp.  579.  diligence  which  all  prudent  men  use, 
^  See  Finucane  t;.  Small,  1  £sp.  that  is,  which  the  generality  of  man- 
815  ;  Brind  v.  Dale,  8  Carr.  &  Payne,  kind  use,  in  keeping  their  own  goods 
207;  5.  C.  2  Mood.  &  Rob.  80;  Butt  of  the  same  kind.    For  this  he  cites 
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§  714.]  LocATio  (hiring)  :  [book  n, 

§  714.  Hirer  liable  for  his  mbaXterrCs  negligence.  —  The  hirer 
is  liable  for  the  default  and  negligence  of  servants,  domestics, 
and  children,  and  of  all  acting  under  him.^  If,  therefore,  a  hired 
horse  is  ridden  by  the  servant  of  the  hirer  so  immoderately  that 
he  is  injured  or  killed  thereby,  the  hirer  is  personally  respon- 

sible.2    The  same  rule  applies  where  the  servant  of  the  hirer 

carelessly  and  improperly  leaves  open  the  stable-door  of  the  hirer, 
and  the  hired  horse  is  stolen  by  thieves,^  And  where  the  injury 

Jones  on  Bailm.  88  ;  Handford  v.  Pal-  Chamberlain,  4  Espin.  229.      But  it 

mer,  2  Brod.  &  Bing.  359 ;  Batson  v,  would  be  otherwise  where  one  is  the 

Donovan,  4  Barn.  &  Aid.  21 ;  Reeves  sole  hirer,  and  the  other  is  merely  in- 

V,  The  Ship  Constitution,  Gilp.  579,  vited  to  ride;  for,  in  such  a  case,  the 

585,  586 ;  2  Kent  Comm.  Lect.  40,  p.  hirer  alone  will  be  responsible." 
586, 587, 4th  ed. ;  Maynard  v.  Buck,  100        If  by  «  ordinary  negligence,"  in  the 

Mass.  40.     **It  is  very  clear  that  he  passage  just  given,  Judge  Story  means 

can  be  liable  only  for  such  injuries  as  culpa  leuis,  or  the  negligence  of  a  spe- 

are  shown  to  come  from  an  omission  of  cialist,  as  distinguished  from  ctdpa  lat<ij 

that  diligence ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  or  gross  negligence,  being  the  negli- 

ordinary  negligence."    Reeves  r.  The  gence  of  a  non-specialist,  his  views  are 

Ship  Constitution,  Gilp.  579,  585,  586;  in  harmony  with  the  Roman  law  and 

Sullivan  r.  Scripture,  3  Allen,  564 ;  with  those  of  the  authorities  to  which 

Eastman  v.    Sanborn,  3  Allen,   594;  he    appeals,    however    comparatively 

Whalley  v.  Wray,  8  Esp.  74 ;  Ames  r.  conflicting  may  be  their  phraseology. 

Belden,   17  Barbour,  513 ;  Salter  v.  For  whoever  undertakes  as  a  business 

Hurst,  5  Louisiana  (Miller),  7.  transaction  the  care  of  a  particular 

'*If  a  man  hires  a  horse,"  he  con-  thing  professes  to  be/>ro  tanto  a  spe- 

tinues,  **  he  is  bound  to  ride  it  moder-  cialist  as  to  such  particular  thing,  and 

ately,  and  to  treat  it  as  carefully  as  is  liable  for  negligence  if  he  fail  to  be 

any  man  of  common  discretion  would  that  which  he  undertakes, 
his  own,  and  to  supply  it  with  suitable        Lord  Holt  says  :  **  That  if  goods ' 

food.     Jones  on  Bailm.  88,  89  ;  Fo-  are  let  out  for  a  reward,  the  hirer  is 

thier,  Contrat  de  Louage,  n.  190;  Ed-  bound  to  the  utmost  diligence,  such 

wards  v.  Can*,  13  Gray,  234.     And  if  as  the  most  diligent  father  of  a  fam- 

he  does  so,  and  the  horse  in  such  rea-  ily  uses."     Coggs  v.  Bernard,  2  Lord 

sonable  use  is  lamed  or  injured,  he  is  Raym.  916  ;  Jones  on  Bailm.  86.  And 

not  responsible  for  any  damages.  Mil-  in  BuUer's  Nisi  Frius,   72,  it  is  laid 

ton   V.    Salisbury,   13   Johns.  211  ;  1  down,  that  '*  The  hirer  is  to  take  all 

Bell   Comm.  p.  453,  454,  5th  ed. ;  1  imaginable  care  of  the  goods  delivered 

Bell   Comm.  §389,  4th  ed.;  Story  on  for  hire."    Jones  on  Bailm.  6;  Ibid. 

Agency,  §452  to  461;  Reeves  v.  The  86.     See  also  1  Bell  Comm.§  394,  pp. 

Ship  Constitution,   Gilpin,  579,591;  367-370,  4th  ed. 
Harrington  v.  Snyder,  3  Barbour,  381.        ^  See  as  to  servants,  supra,  §  156. 
If  two  persons  jointly  hire  ahorse  and        ^  Jones    on    Bailm.    89;    1  Black, 

chaise  on  joint  account,  both  are  an-  Comm.  430,  431 ;  Story  on  Bailments, 

swerable  for  any  misconduct  or  negli-  §  400. 

gence  of  either  in  driving,  and  for  any        *  Jones  on  Bailm.  89 ;  Salem  Bank 

other  want  of  proper  care.    Davy  o.  v.  Gloucester  Bank,  17  Mass.  1.     See 
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is  done  by  sub-agents,  employed  by  the  hirer,  the  same  responsi- 
bility for  the  negligent  acts  of  the  former,  about  the  thing  bailed, 
is  incurred  by  the  latter.^ 

§  715.  Hiring  horses.  —  The  duty  which  arises  on  hiring 
horses  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  this  class  of  obliga- 
tions. Where  a  horse  falls  sick  during  a  journey,  the  hirer  ought 
to  call  in  a  farrier,  if  one  can  be  obtained  within  a  reasonable  time 
or  distance  ;  and  if  he  secures  such  aid,  he  is  not  responsible  for 
any  mistakes  of  the  farrier  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse.  But  if, 
instead  of  procuring  the  aid  of  a  farrier,  when  he  reasonably  may, 
he  himself  prescribes  unskilfully  for  the  horse,  and  thus  causes 
his  death,  he  will  be  responsible  for  the  damages,  although  he 
act  band  fide?  Again :  If  a  hired  horse  refuses  its  feed  from 
fatigue,  the  hirer  is  bound  to  abstain  from  using  the  horse  ;  and 
if  he  pursues  his  journey  with  the  horse,  he  is  liable  for  all  the 
injury  occasioned  thereby .»  Any  neglect  on  the  hirer's  part  as 
to  suitable  care  will  make  him  i^esponsible  to  the  owner  for  the 
damage  sustained  thereby.^ 

§  716.  In  a  German  case  reported  by  Mommsen,  a  student 
hired  from  a  livery-stable  a  one-horse  wagon  to  drive  to  a  speci- 
fied place.  When  arrived  at  a  tavern  in  the  place  of  destination, 
he  gave  the  horse  to  the  hostler,  who  fastened  the  horse  so  neg- 
ligently in  the  stall  that  it  was  suffocated  and  died.  What  is  the 
student's  liability  ?  Undoubtedly,  had  he  driven  negligently,  it 
would  have  been  culpa  leviSy  either  because  he  did  not  know  how 
to  drive,  in  which  case  he  is  liable  ior  negligence  in  undertaking 
to  do  that  for  which  he  is  incompetent,  or  because  though  com- 
petent he  did  not  apply  his  competency.  But  the  charge  was 
not  negligence  in  driving.  The  livery-stable  man  could  not 
rightfully  have  expected  from  the  student  more  than  that,  when 
arriving  at  the  tavern,  he  would  put  the  horse  under  the  charge 

Dansey  «.  Richardson,  25  Eng.  Law  Welsby,  499 ;  and  cases  cited  supra, 

&  £q.  90  ;  3  £1.  &  Bl.  722.  §  157. 

1  Story  on  Agency,  §  SOS,  311,  452,  *  Dean  o.  Keate,  3  Camp.  4. 

457;  Bandleson  v.  Murray,  8  Nev.  &  '  Bray  v.Mayne,  1  Gow,  1;  Thomp- 

Per.   289 ;  5.  C  8  Adolph.  &  Ellis,  son    v.  Harlow,    31    Geo.  348.    See 

109;  Bush  v.  Steinman,  1  Bos.  &  Pull.  Eastman  v.  Sanborn,  8  Allen,  595; 

409  ;  Laugher  v.  Pointer,  5  Bam.  &  Edwards  v.  Carr,  13  Gray,  284. 

Cress.  547,   553,    554 ;    Milligan    f^.  ^  Handford  v.  Palmer,  2  Brod.  & 

Wedge,   12   Adolph.    &   Ellis,    787;  Bing.  859 ;  iSf.  C.  5  Moore,  74 ;  Moore 

Quarman    v.    Burnett,    6    Mees.    &  v.  Cass,  10  Kans.  288. 
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of  a  proper  attendant,  with  the  proper  orders.  So  ai^es  Momm- 
sen,  on  the  ground  that  the  student  could  not  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  know  about  fastening  a  horse  ;  and  that  he  is  liable  for 
ignorance  only  of  what  he  could  be  reasonably  expected  to  know. 
But  this  conclusion  cannot  be  accepted  for  two  reasonq^  First,  if 
I  hire  a  horse,  I  must  see  that  he  is  safely  kept  as  well  as  safely 
driven,  and  if  I  take  the  horse  under  my  care,  the  owner  of  the 
horse  has  as  much  right  to  presume  that  I  know  how  to  tie  him 
as  that  I  know  how  to  drive  him.  Secondly,  even  supposing  the 
first  point  fail,  the  maxim  reipondeat  superior  here  comes  in. 
The  hostler  who  puts  up  my  horse  under  my  directions  is  my  ser- 
vant ;  and  I  am  as  mud^Jjable  for  his  negligence  as  for  my  own. 
^  §  717.  So  in  an  inteiesting  case  in  New  York,^  it  was  held 
that  where  the  hirer  of  a  horse  stopped  at  an  inn,  and  ordered 
the  horse  to  be  put  into  the  bam,  and  fed,  and  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  hostler  to  put  the  bits  in  the  horse's  mouth,  on 
bringing  him  up,  the  horse  w^  unmanageable,  and  ran  away, 
damaging  himself,  the  buggy,  and  harness  ;  the  hirer  of  the  hoise 
was  held  liable  to  the  owner  for  the  damages  occasioned  by  the 
negligence  of  the  hostler.  ^^ 

H  §  718.  Burden  as  to  negligence.  —  This  topic  has  been  already 
independently  discussed.^  In  cases  of  theft,  it  may  be  here  par- 
ticularly noticed  that  Judge  Story  dissents  from  Pothier  and  Sir 
William  Jones,  who  hold  that  a  loss  by  theft  is  primd  facie  evi- 
dence of  negligence,^  and  he  ai^ee  that  no  such  rule  exists  in  the 
English  law,  however  it  may  exist  in  the  Roman  law,  or  in  the 
French  law.^  He  adds,  however,  that  if  there  be  such  a  rule,  it  is 
but  a  bare  presumption,  and  capable  of  being  rebutted  by  proof 
that  the  theft  was  by  no  negligence  of  the  hirer.^ 

§  719.  Siring  of  service  (locatio  eonductio  operarum)^  Dienstr 
miethe.  —  Hiring  of  service  (locatio  eonductio  operarum)  is  a 
contract  peculiarly  applicable  to  engagements  of  manual  labor 
for  fixed  wages,  distinctively  called  in  the  Roman  law  operae  Uh 
cari  solitae,  illiberales.   Here  we  strike  at  the  true  distinction  be- 

^  Hall  V,  Warner,  60  Barbour,  198.        ^  Pothier,   Contrat  de  Louise,  n. 

<  Supra,  §422.  429;  Pothier,  Pand.   Lib.  19,  tiu  9, 

*  Jones  on  Bailm.  48,  44,  76,  78, 98,  n.  28. 
110  ;  Pothier,  Prdt  k  Usage,   n.  53;        *  Jones  on  Bailments,  96,  98:  Coggf 

Pothier,  Contrat  de  Lonage,  n.  429;  v.   Bernard,  2  Lord  Raymond,  909, 

Pothier,  Pand.  Lib.  19,  tit.  2,  n.  28;  918. 
Yere  v.  Smith,  1  Vent.  121. 
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tween  the  Mandate  and  the  Hiring,  or  locatio  eonductio  opera" 
rum.  This  distinction  is  not,  as  hai  been  supposed,^  because 
hiring  is  for  pay,  while  mandate  is  gratuitous,  for  the  mandatary 
could  and  constantly  did  recover  remuneration  for  his  services 
by  a  conditio  extraordinaria^  or  a  special  equitable  suit ;  but  be- 
cause in  hiring  the  pay  is  fixed  wages,  suitable  to  cases  where 
only  manual  labor  is  given,  and  recoverable  by  ordinary  suit  at 
law,  while  in  mandate  the  compensation  is  an  ho7u>rarium  salarium 
philantropium^^  suitable  to  the  discretionary  powers  the  agent  is 
expected  to  exercise  for  his  principal,  and  recoverable,  not  by  suit 
for  a  specific  sum,  but  by  a  suit  in  the  nature  of  quantum  meruit^ 
through  the  special  equitable  remedy  afforded  by  the  conditio  eX" 
traordinaria.  In  other  words,  the  distinction  between  the  locatio 
condu^io  operarum^  or  hiring,  and  mandate,  is,  so  far  as  concerns 
compensation,  about  the  same  as  that  between  wages,  in  our  own 
popular  use,  and  fees,  or  salary.  The  first  is  a  mere  contract  for 
labor  ;  the  second,  a  contract  for  labor  with  discretion  and  intel-  / 

ligence.  The  first  does  not  involve ;  the  second,  as  is  elsewhere 
shown,  does  involve,  a  confidential  relation  between  the  parties. 

§  720.  Negligence  by  the  employer  (conditctor  operarum^  in 
contracts  for  manual  labor.  —  Hence  we  understand  the  rulings 
of  the  Roman  jurists  and  their  successors,^  that  as  the  employer 
is  bound  by  the  nature  of  his  contract  (^conductor  omnia  secundum 
legem  conductionis  facer e  debet^y^  so  he  is  bound  to  the  servant 
to  supply  the  latter  with  proper  materials  for  work,  and  to  sur- 
round him  with  such  guards  as  will  enable  the  work  to  be  safely 
performed  by  the  servant.  If,  through  the  employer's  negligence 
in  this  respect,  the  servant  is  injured,  the  master  is  liable  to  the 
servant  to  make  good  the  damage.  This  arises  from  the  nature 
of  the  contract  of  hiring.  The  master  says  to  the  servant  go, 
and  he  goeth,  and  come,  and  he  cometh.  There  is  no  discre- 
tion reserved  to  the  servant,  except  that  ordinary  discretion 
which  sees  what  everybody  sees.  He  is  a  mere  laborer,  selling 
only  his  labor,  and  the  master  or  employer  is  bound  to  exercise 
that  special  discretion  as  to  selection  of  material  and  application 
of  protective  agencies  which  the  laborer  is  cut  off  from  exercis- 
ing.    Hence  the  employer  is  liable  not  only  for  culpa  lata^  or 

^  See  snpra,  §  486.  *  See  Vangerow,!  645,  650;  Baron, 

'  See  Demangeat,   Coars,  &c.  11.    §  608;  Demangeat,  II.  818,  444. 
845.  *  Inst.  §  5,  de  locat.  et  conduct. 
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gross  negligence,  which  consists  in  not  seeing  what  every  one 
sees,  but  for  culpa  levis^  or  special  negligence,  which  consists, 
in  this  relation,  in  not  providing  each  particular  industry  with 
the  materials  and  guards  by  which  such  industry  can  be  safely 
conducted.  He  is  not,  of  course,  liable  for  lacking  that  intense 
diligence  (tJie  antithesis  of  culpa  levissima')^  which,  as  it  has 
been  shown,  the  law  does  not  and  cannot  exact.^  But  he  is  lia- 
ble for  culpa  levis  or  special  negligence,  or  the  lack  of  that  special 
diligence  which  prudent  business  men  in  his  particular  depart- 
ment show.  Yet  at  the  same  time,  in  dangerous  industries,  la- 
borers who  undertake  the  work  with  their  eyes  open  cannot  re- 
cover for  injuries  sustained  by  them  from  dangers  of  which  they 
had  notice.^ 

§  721.  Negligence  of  servant  or  employee;  locator  operarum. 
Negligence  in  doing  his  work.  —  In  ordinary  cases  of  hiring  man- 
ual labor,  the  laborer  or  servant  is  responsible  not  only  for  gross 
negligence,  i.  e.  neglecting  to  see  that  which  persons  not  spe- 
cialists see,  'but  for  special  negligence,  u  e.  for  neglecting  to 
see  that  which  a  laborer  in  his  particular  kind  of  labor  should 
see.^  He  is  liable  for  negligence,  not  merely  in  doing  the  work 
carelessly,  but  in  entering  on  the  work,  as  will  presently  be  seen, 
without  due  skill.  Thus,  if  I  employ  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
proper  mechanic  or  artisan  to  erect  a  stove  in  a  shop,  and  lay  a 
tube  under  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  smdie,  and 
the  plan  should  fail,  he  is  liable  to  me  for  want  of  skill  as  well  as 
for  want  of  diligence.*  **  Of  course,"  as  Judge  Story  adds,^  **  this 
doctrine  is  subject  to  the  exception,  that  the  undertaker  is  permit- 
ted to  act  upon  his  own  judgment ;  for  if  his  employer  chooses  to 
supersede  the  judgment  of  the  undertaker,  and  requires  his  own 
to  be  followed,  he  must  not  only  bear  the  loss,  but  pay  the  full 
compensation.^ 

§  722.  Skill,  of  course,  cannot  be  insisted  on  in  cases  where  the 
employer,  at  the  time  of  the  employment,  knew  there  was  no 
skiU."^  Thus  if  a  person  who  has  a  disorder  in  his  eyes  should 
employ  a  farrier  to  cure  the  disease,  and  he  should  lose  his  sight 

^  See  supra,  §  57.  Moneypenny  p.  Hardand,  1  Carr.  & 

>  Supra,  §  201-6.  Payne,  352;  2  Carr.  &  Payne,  878. 
*  See  supra,  §  80.  ^  Bailments,  §  878. 

^  ^  Duncan  v.  Blundell,  8  Stark.  6  ;        <  Doncan  v.  Blundell,  8  Stark.  6. 

Farnsworth  v.  Garrard,  1  Camp.  89 ;        ^  See  Story  on  Bailments,  §  485. 
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by  using  the  remedies  prescribed  in  such  cases  for  horses,  he  would 
have  no  legal  ground  of  complaint.^  So,  to  take  a  case  from  Sir 
W.  Jones,  if  a  person  will  knowingly  employ  a  common  mat 
maker  to  weave  or  embroider  a  fine  carpet,  he  must  impute  the 
bad  workmanship  to  his  own  folly .^ 

§  723.  Negligence  in  management  of  thing  given  him  to  work 
upon.  —  Suppose,  however,  the  laborer  or  operative  has  given  to 
him  a  particular  article  to  work  at,  e.  g.  cloth  to  be  made  into  a 
coat,  or  gold  to  be  made  into  a  ring  ;  what  phase  of  diligence  is 
he  to  exert  in  the  keeping  of  such  article  ?  The  natural  answer 
is,  such  special  diligence  as  a  person  qualified  to  do  such  work 
should  in  such  case  exert.  But  on  this  point  the  Roman  jurists 
apply  a  more  stringent  rule.  By  the  Roman  law  bailees  of  a 
certain  class  are  held  liable  for  custodia  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are, 
like  common  carriers  by  Anglo-American  law,  insurers  of  articles 
committed  to  their  care,  and  are  liable  not  merely  for  injuries  but 
for  theft,  unless  they  can  prove  that  the  loss  occurred  through  ac- 
cident, cadus^  or  a  superior  force.^  And  as  subjected  to  such  lia- 
bility is  specifically  enumerated  the  laborer  or  operative  to  whom 
a  particular  article  is  given  to  be  worked  on  or  manufactured. 
He  stands  in  this  respect  in  the  same  position  as  the  innkeeper 
who  has  received  goods  from  a  guest.*  Our  own  law  is  not  so 
onerous.  It  undoubtedly  holds  that  where  skill,  as  well  as  care, 
is  required  in  performing  the  undertaking,  there,  if  the  party 
purports  to  have  skill  in  the  business,  and  he  undertakes  it  for  hire, 
he  is  bound,  not  only  to  ordinary  care  and  diligence  in  securing 
and  preserving  the  thing,  but  also  to  the  exercise  of  due  and 
ordinary  skill  in  the  employment  of  his  art  or  business  about 
it ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  undertakes  to  perform  it  in  a  workman- 
like manner.**  Where  a  person  is  employed  in  a  work  of  skill, 
the  employer  buys  both  his  labor  and  his  judgment.  He  ought  « 
not  to  undertake  the  work  unless  he  be  skilful ;  and  he  should 
know  whether  he  is  skilful  or  not.® 

Return  of  article  in  case  of  loss.  —  If  the  article  given  to  the 

^  Jones  on  Bailm.  99,  100;  Beau-        ^  Stoxy  on  Bailments,  §  431;  Jones 

champ  t^.  Powley,  1  Mood.  &  Rob.  88.  on  Bailm.   91;    1    Bell   Comm.  459; 

>  Jones  on  Bailm.  99,  109.  Kuehn  v.  Wilson,  15  Wise.  104. 

«  L.  25.  §  7.  D.  loc.  19.  2  ;  L.41.D.        •  Duncan  p.  Blundell,  3  Stark.  6  ; 

loc.  19.   2;  Vangerow,  §  105;  Baron,  Moneypenny  v,  Harthnd,  1  Carr.  & 

§  237.  Payne,  852;  S.  C.  2  Carr.  &  Payne, 

*  Ibid.  878. 
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operative  to  be  worked  upon  is  damaged  or  lost  by  his  negligence, 
he  is  liable  to  the  employer  for  the  article  itself,  or  its  value.^ 
Thus  where  a  watch  was  deposited  with  a  watchmaker  for  repairs, 
and  it  was  left  in  his  shop  in  a  less  secure  repository  than  that  in 
which  he  kept  his  own,  and  it  was  stolen  by  his  servant,  the 
watchmaker  was  held  liable  for  the  value  of  the  watch.^  But 
he  is  not  an  insurer  of  the  article  given  to  him  to  work  upon ; 
and  if  it  is  taken  from  him  by  ccisus  or  vis  majors  this  is  a  defence. 
Thus  he  is  not  liable  to  the  employer  for  the  accidental  loss  of 
such  article  by  fire.® 

Agisters  of  horses.  Pasturers.  —  When  a  horse  is  given  to  an 
agister  or  pasturer  to  be  pastured,  the  agister  is  liable  for  culpa 
levis,  or  lack  of  diligence  of  a  good  agister  or  pasturer.^  He  is 
not  liable  for  theft,  or  for  casus^  unless  it  be  induced  by  his 
negligence,  in  which  case  liability  attaches  to  him.^ 

§  724.  Miring  by  job.  Loeatio  eonductio  operis.  —  The  job- 
bing of  a  work,  or  loeatio  condu(kio  operis  (in  German  Verdin^ 
gung  eines  Werkes}^  exists  where  one  person  agrees  with  another 
to  undertake,  for  a  fixed  price  (in  the  Roman  law  for  a  fiixed  sum 
of  money),  to  perform  a  particular  work,  Loeatio  eonductio 
operis^  by  the  Roman  law,  is  very  comprehensive.  It  includes 
the  building  of  a  house,  the  transport  of  person  or  goods  by  land 
or  sea,  the  instruction  of  another  in  any  manual  industry,  the 
cutting  and  setting  of  a  jewel,  the  cleaning  and  mending  of  gar- 
ments, the  painting  of  a  picture,  the  sculpturing  of  a  statue.* 
It  is  essential,  however,  in  the  Roman  law,  to  constitute  this  par- 
ticular service,  that  the  employer  should  give  some  part  of  tdie 
material  to  the  employee  to  work  upon ;  if  the  employee  gives 
both  material  and  labor  (e.  g.  in  house-building  gives  land  and 
building  stuff  entire),  the  transaction  is  not  a  loeatio  eonductio 
,  operis^  but  a  sale.^ 

^  Story  on  Bailments,  §  431;  Jones  ^  Mansfield    v.   Cole,  61   HI.   191  ; 

on  Bailm.  91 ;  Kuehn  v.  Wilson,   15  Umlauf  r.  Bassett,  38  TU.  96. 

Wise.  104 ;  Bryan  p.  Fowler,  70  N.  C.  •  Dansey  ».  Richardson,  3  £.  &  B. 

596;  Mansfield  v.  Cole,  61  111.  191;  722;    Broadwater  v.  Blot,    Holt  N. 

Batson  &.  Donavan,  4  B.  &  A.  21.  P.  547;  Morgan  o.  Crocker,  3  N.  T. 

>  Clarke  v.  Eamshaw,  1  Gow,  30.  Supreme  Ct.  801. 

*  Henderson    v.    Bessent,    6S    N.  *  The  authorities  for  these  specific 

C.  223 ;   Bryan  v.  Fowler,   70  N.  C.  enumerations  will  be  found  in  Vrnn* 

596;  supra,  §   718,  and  cases  therei  gerow,  §  645;  Baron,  §  297. 

cited.  ^  L.  2.  §  1.  D.  h.  t.  19.  2,  and  other 
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§  725.  Negligence  by  the  employee  or  jobber^  in  locafio  cond. 
operis.  —  The  employee  in  this  contract  is  liable  according  to  the 
principles  already  sufficiently  expounded,  not  merely  for  gross 
negligence,  i.  e.  negligence  in  failing  to  see  that  which  any  person 
would  ordinarily  see,  but  for  that  special  negligence  which  fails 
to  see  that  which  a  specialist  competent  to  undertake  the  particu- 
lar contract  ought  to  see.'  Hence,  as  has  been  already  noticed,^ 
he  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  his  subalterns,  for  in  this  respect 
applies  the  maxim  respondeat  superior.^  But  the  Roman  law  does 
not  stop  here.  It  declares  that  in  addition  to  this  the  person  who 
under  such  a  jobbing  contract  gets  possession  of  goods,  is  liable 
for  custodia^  f.  e.  can  only  be  relieved  from  restoring  them  by 
proving  casus  or  superior  force.' 

§  726.  Negligence  of  employer  in  loc.  cond.  operis,  —  The  em- 
ployer, who  puts  certain  goods  in  the  hands  of  another  on  a  special 
contract,  not  of  day  labor,  but  that  the  work  should  be  completed 
by  the  employee,  for  a  given  price,  is  liable,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  for  negligence,  should  the  materials  be  such  as  to 
injure  the  employee  in  their  use,  provided  the  defect  is  attrib- 
utable to  the  negligence  of  the  employer.  Of  course  the  dili- 
gence the  employer  is  required  to  give  in  the  selection  of  the 
materials  is  the  special  diligence  of  a  business  man  acting  pru- 
dently in  his  particular  department ;  and  hence  he  is  liable  for 
culpa  levis^  or  special  negligence,  as  well  as  for  culpa  lata^  or 
gross  negligence.^  The  adjudications  to  the  same  effect  in  the 
Anglo-American  courts  are  very  numerous  and  have  been  already 
considered.* 

§  727.  When  employee  can  substitute  another  stuff  for  that 
given.  —  Should  the  contract  be  that  the  employee  should  be  at 
liberty  to  prepare  the  article  either  out  of  the  particular  stuff 
given  to  him,  or  out  of  some  other  similar  stuff,  then,  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman  law,  he  becomes  possessor  of  the  stuff  given  to 
him,  and  bears  all  the  risk  of  its  loss.^ 

§  728.  Siring  of  seats  in  public  theatres  or  buildings  for  specta- 
cles :  hiring  of  storage  in  warehouses. —  It  has  been  held  in  Eng- 

1  Supra,  §  714.  *  See  Vangerow,  §  645. 

<  L.  25.  §  7.  L.  IS.  §  5.  L.  62.  D.  ^  See  supra,  §  206-223. 

h.  t.  19-2.  «  L.  81.  D.  h.  t.  19.  2.  L.  84.  pr.  D. 

*  Supra,  §  728,  and  authorities  cited  de  auro.  34.  2. 
by  Baron,  §  297. 
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land,  in  a  case  hereafter  more  fully  discussed,^  that  he  who  lets  to 
another  a  seat  in  a  building  erected  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a 
public  exhibition  impliedly  warrants  not  only  that  there  has  been 
due  care  by  himself  and  his  servants,  but  that  there  has  been  due 
care  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  employed  by  him  to  erect  the 
building.  So  far  as  concerns  the  letting  of  storage  in  a  ware- 
house the  law  has  been  more  accurately  expressed  in  a  case  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania,  where  it  was  held  that  where  the 
owner  of  a  warehouse  or  place  hired  for  storage  has  taken  proper 
care  in  its  erection,  he  is  not  liable  for  occult  defects,  of  which  he 
had  no  means  of  knowledge.^ 

^  See  infra,  §  775;  Francis  v.  Cock-  or  killed  his  guests.  Those  things 
erell,  5  Q.  B.  184,  508;  and  see  this  which  we  now  term  accidents  or  mis- 
case  discussed  supra,  §  693,  note.  fortunes  would  then  be  faults,  and  be 

^  Walden    v.   Finch,  70  Penn.  St.  followed  by  civil  penalties.  But  merely 

461.  good  faith  and  reasonable  prudence 

In    this    case,    Agnew,    J.,    said:  are  all  that  can  be  required  of  the 

...  .  ^  The  principle  would  be  one  owner  of  such  a  building ;  and  when 

of  unusual  and  unreasonable  scope,  if  he  has  shown  that  he  has  honestly 

the  owner  of  a  building  should  be  held  taken  all  the  pains  he  can  to  make  his 

to  be  liable  to  the  depositors  of  goods,  structure  safe  and  adapted  to  the  pur^ 

for  unknown  and  hidden  defects  in  pose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used,  the 

the  structure,  when  he  has  taken  all  person  who  stores  his  property  in  it, 

proper  care  to  make  it  safe.     As  life  if  he  would  require  a  greater  security, 

and  personal  security  are  more  valua-  should  provide  for  it  in  his  contract, 

ble  than  goods,  the  principle  would  A  severer  rule  would  lead  to  conse- 

extend  to  a  dwelling-house ;  and  one  quences  so  harsh,  no  one  would  rea- 

who  has  friends  to  dine  with  him,  or  sonably  undertake  to  suffer  them  when 

who  has  invited  them  to  a  reception,  he  builds,  and  would  indeed  tend  to 

might  find  himself  ruined  in  fortune,  discourage  improvement."     See  infra, 

as  well  as  agonized  in  feelings,  by  an  §  775,  791 ;  supra,  §  698. 
untoward  accident  which  has  maimed 
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PHYSICIANS. 


General  statement  of  liability,  §  730. 

If  undertaking  casCi  liable  for  due  diligencei 
§731. 

Incompetent  volunteer  excluding  expert,  lia- 
ble for  ctt^a  UviSj  §  733. 

Physician  to  be  competent  according  to 
school  he  professesi  §  733. 


Test  of   "average  capacity''  inadequate, 

§734. 
Not  liable  for  culpa  levimma,  §  735. 
Not  liable  if  there  be  no  injury,  §  736. 
Not  liable  if  patient  was  the  direct  cause  of 

the  injury,  §  7^7. 


§  730.  Q-eneral  statement  of  liability.  —  The  liability  of  a 
physician  is  to  be  determined  by  the  same  rules  as  have  hereto- 
fore been  stated  in  reference  to  business  experts  in  general.  He 
is  bound,  in  every  case  which  he  undertakes,  to  exhibit  the  dili- 
gentia  of  a  diligens  paterfamilias  ;  in  other  words,  to  express  this 
concretely,  he  is  obliged  in  each  case  to  apply  such  diligence  as 
good  physicians,  called  under  similar  circumstances,  are  accus- 
tomed to  apply.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
when  he  professes  to  be  an  expert  in  a  specialty,  and  is  em- 
ployed as  such,  he  must  possess  the  education  and  skill,^  and 
must  show  the  diligence  of  an  expert  in  such  specialty.  The 
simple  question  is,  did  he,  in  the  particular  department  he  under- 
took to  fill,  exhibit  such  diligence  as  good  physicians  in  such 
department  (be  it  general  or  special)  are  accustomed  to  ex- 
hibit ?  These  several  qualifications  of  liability  will  now  be  ex- 
amined in  detail. 

§  731.  While  entitled  to  decline  the  charge  of  a  patient^  yet  if 
undertaking  9uch  charge^  liable  for  omitting  to  bestow  proper  care. 
—  No  question  can  exist  as  to  the  legal  right  of  a  physician, 
unless  he  be  an  officer  of  the  government  charged  with  specific 
duties  which  he  thereby  violates,  to  decline  to  take  charge  of  a 

*  Supra,  §  50;  Rich  v,  Pierpoint,  3  Wiggin,  16  Me.  694 ;  Howard  t;.  Gro- 

F.  &  F.  35  ;  Hancke  v.  Hooper,  7  C.  ver,  28  Me.  97 ;  Bellinger  v.  Craigue, 

&  F.  84  ;  Lamphier  v.  Phipos,  8  C.  &  SI  Barb.  534;  Carpenter  v.  Blake,  60 

P.  479;  Wilinot  v.  Howard,   32  Vt.  Barb.    480;    Fowler   v.    Sergeant,    1 

447  ;  Long  v.  M(5rrison,  14  Ind.  696 ;  Grant,  365  ;  Ruddock  v.  Lowe,  4  F.  & 

Wood  V.  Clapp,  4  Sneed,  66;  Patten  v.  F.  619 ;  2  Wh.  &  St.  Med.  J.  §  1090. 
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particular  case.  When  in  charge,  however,  he  is  liable  for  any 
negligence,  whether  of  omission  or  of  commission,  which  may 
produce  injury  to  his  patient.  Voluntatis  est  suscipere  tnanda^ 
tum^  necestitas  est  consummare,^ 

§  732.  An  incompetent  volunteer  who  excludes  a  competent 
expert  is  liable  for  want  of  competency.  —  No  doubt  an  inexpe- 
rienced volunteer  who  acts  when  no  expert  could  be  obtained  is 
liable  only  for  culpa  lata^  or  gross  negligence.^  But  if  by  forcing 
himself  into  the  case  he  excludes  a  competent  physician,  he  is 
liable  for  culpa  levis^  or  the  lack  of  the  diligence  of  a  specialist.' 

§  733.  Physician  to  he  competent  according  to  the  school  he 
professes.  —  He  is  a  specialist,  but  a  specialist  only  in  the  kind  of 
practice  he  professes.  Thus  a  botanic  physician,  employed  as 
such,  is  gauged  according  to  the  botanic  system,^  and  a  homeo- 
pathic physician  by  the  homeopathic  system.^ 

§  734.  Test  of  "  average  capacity  "  inadequate.  —  The  average 
skill  of  a  profession,  taking  in  good  and  bad,  young  and  old,  as  a 
mass,  is  difficult  to  reach ;  and  if  we  count  into  the  aggregate  the 
young  who  have  had  no  practice,  and  the  old  who  have  retired 
from  practice,  the  average  would  give  a  standard  lower  than  that 
which  should  be  required.  Nor  is  this  all.  Even  supposing  such 
a  standard  could  be  reached  and  should  be  adequate,  it  is  too  in- 
flexible to  be  indiscriminately  applied.  In  a  city,  there  are  many 
means  of  professional  culture  which  are  inaccessible  in  the  coun- 
try. In  a  city,  hospitals  can  be  readily  walked,  and  new  books 
and  appliances  promptly  purchased,  and  libraries  easily  visited ; 
and  in  a  city,  also,  exists  that  intercourse  with  prominent  profes- 
sional men  which  leads  not  only  to  the  promotion  of  keenness 
and  culture,  but  to  the  free  interchange  of  new  modes  of  treat- 
ment. In  the  country,  such  opportunities  do  not  exist.  What  id 
due  diligence,  therefore,  in  the  city,  is  not  due  diligence  in  the 
country ;  and  what  is  due  diligence  in  the  country  is  not  due 
diligence  in  a  city.     Hence  the  question  of  diligence  in  each  par- 

1  It  has  been  said  that  when  the  *  See  supra,  §  26-48. 

Benrice  is  gratuitous,  then  the  physi-  *  Supra,  §  534 ;  Hood  v.  Grimes,  IS 

clan  is  only  liable  for  gross  negligence  B.  Mon.  188;  Ruddock  v.  Lowe,  4  F. 

-^  culpa  lata.    Ritchey  v.  West,   23  &F.  519. 

IlL  385.     This,  not  merely  for  hn-  ^  Bouman  v.  Woods,  1  Iowa,  441. 

mane  considerations,  but  for  the  rea-  *  Corsi    v.    Maretzek,    4     £.    D. 

sons  stated  in  prior  sections  (supra,  Smith,  1. 
§  437,  640),  I  cannot  accept. 
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ticular  case  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  inquiring  what  would  be 
the  average  .diligence  of  the  profession,  but  what  would  be  the 
diligence  of  an  honest,  intelligent,  and  responsible  expert  in  the 
position  in  which  the  defendant  was  placed. 

That  we  cannot  take  the  average  diligence  of  others  as  a 
standard  is  illustrated  by  several  distinct  lines  of  adjudication. 
Thus  in  an  action  for  negligence  in  omitting  to  put  up  adequate 
guards  around  an  excavation  on  a  highway,  it  is  no  defence  that 
the  guards  were  guch  as  builders  usually  put  up ;  it  must  be 
shown  that  the  guards  were  such  as  would  be  thought  sufficient 
by  a  builder  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence,  in  view  of  the  par- 
ticular excavation.^  So  in  other  cases  of  engineering  heretofore 
noticed  ;^  where  it  is  ruled  that  no  "  average  "  practice  will  ex- 
cuse a  failure  to  adopt  improvements  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  practicable  and  efficacious.^ 

§  735.  Not  liable  for  culpa  levissima. —  That  there  is  no  such 
distinct  grade  of  culpa  as  culpa  levisnma  has  been  already  abun- 
dantly shown,*  and  of  the  absurdity 'in  applying  such  a  test  no 
more  striking  illustrations  can  be  found  than  in  medical  practice. 
There  is  scarcely  a  case  in  which  a  physician  is  called  in  which 
he  may  not  be  charged  with  culpa  levissima^  and  if  culpa  levissima 
makes  him  liable,  then  his  liability  becomes  almost  coextensive 
vrith  his  practice.  Observe  this  with  regard  to  the  qualifications 
he  brings  to  bear  on  his  work.  According  to  the  well  known 
axiom,  imperitia  is  to  be  imputed  as  negligentia^  but  who,  in  a 
science  so  vast,  so  complicated  in  its  connections,  so  uncertain  in 
its  boundaries,  so  fluctuating  in  its  standards,  so  manifold  in  its 
schools,  can  divest  himself  of  the  charge  of  imperitia  levisnma  f 
Is  there  not  some  recess  of  information  to  which  he  has  not  pene- 
trated, some  remedy  which  he  has  not  tested,  some  particular 
possible  line  of  practice  with  which  he  has  not  familiarized  him- 
self ?  So,  also,  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  of  his  practice.  Is 
there  not  some  instrument,  if  the  case  be  one  in  which  instruments 
are  required,  which  might  aid  his  patients,  but  which  he  has  not 
procured  ?  Is  there  not  some  new  mode  of  nursing  by  which  pain 
could  be  mitigated  and  recovery  hastened,  but  which  he  has  not 
applied  ?     And  then,  once  more,  with  regard  to  his  personal  at- 

^  Koester  v.  City  of  Ottumwa,  S4  '  Steinweg  v.  Erie  R.  R.  43  N.  Y. 
Iowa,  41.  123. 

>  Supra,  §  52,  635.  ^  See  supra,  §  65. 
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tendance.  It  is  possible  for  a  physician  never  to  leave  a  particu- 
lar patient ;  and  in  such  case,  if  he  leave  the  patient,  and  mischief 
thereby  ensue,  he  is  guilty  of  culpa  levissima.  It  is  no  use  to  say 
in  reply  that  if  he  gives  all  his  time  to  one  patient  he  can  give  no 
time  at  all  to  the  other  patients.  Undoubtedly  by  thus  utterly 
neglecting  his  other  patients  he  would  be  guilty  of  culpa  lata 
towards  them ;  but  unless  he  was  thus  guilty  of  culpa  lata  to 
them,  he  would  be  guilty  of  culpa  levissima  to  the  patient  whom 
he  thus  temporarily  left.  In  other  words,  he  must  be  guilty  of 
culpa  levissima  to  each  of  his  patients  if  he  is  a  physician  in  gen- 
eral practice ;  yet,  unless  he  be  a  physician  claiming  to  practise, 
he  cannot,  on  the  grounds  heretofore  specified,  be  chargeable  even 
with  culpa  levis.  The  only  relief  from  this  absurdity  is  by  re- 
jecting the  doctrine  of  culpa  levissima^  and  holding  the  physi- 
cian specially  liable,  as  is  the  mandatary  and  agent,  only  for  culpa 
levis;  i.  e.  the  lack  of  that  diligence  which  would  be  exhibited 
by  good  physicians,  of  the  school  and  specialty  with  which  he 
connects  himself,  when  practising  in  a  case  similar  to  that  under 
investigation.^  He  must  familiarize  himself  with  the  literature 
of  his  profession,  but  this  must  be  according  to  the  opportunities 
of  his  place.^ 

^  See  cases  cited  supra,  §  7S0  ;  Si-  the  profession."    In  Iowa,  in  1872,  it 

mons  v.  Henry,  89  Me.  185  ;  Leighton  was  held  error  to  charge  the  jurj  that 

17.  Sargent,  7  Foster,  460  ;  Carpenter  a  physician  is  bound  to  exercise  "  such 

V.  Blake,  6  Barb.  488 ;  McCandless  v.  reasonable  skill  and  diligence  as  are 

McWha,  22  Penn.  St.  261 ;  Tefft  v.  ordinarily  exercised  in    the    profes- 

Wilcox,  6  Kans.  46 ;  Ritchey  r.  West,  sion  by  thoroughly  educated  surgeons, 

28  111.  885 ;  McNevins  v.  Lowe,  40  having  regard  to  the  improvements 

Bl.  210;  Heath  v.  Gilson,  8  Oregon,  and  advanced  state  of  the  profession 

64;  Hancke  v.  Hooper,  7  C.  &  P.  81 ;  at  the  time  ;"  and  it  was  held  by  a 

Landon  v.  Humphrey,  9  Conn.  209.  majority  of  the  supreme  court,  that  a 

2  Carpenter  v.  Blake,  ut  supra.  physician  or  surgeon  was  bound  only 

In  McCandless  v.  McWha,  22  Penn.  to  exercise  ordinary  skill  and  diligence, 

St.  261,  although  there  is  much  said  the  average  of  that  possessed  by  the 

by  Judge  Lewis  inconsistent  with  this  profession  as  a  body,  and  not  of  the 

view,  the  law,  as  stated  by  Wood-  tl;oroughly  educated  only.     Smothers 

ward,  J.,  and  Black,  C.  J.;  is  that  a  v.  Hanks,  84  Iowa,  287,  Beck,  C.  J., 

physician  is  liable  only  for  such  skill  dissenting. 

and  diligence  as  are  ordinarily  exer-        But  the  true  rule  is,  not  what  the 

cised  in  his  profession.    **  Extraordi-  average  of  a  profession  would  do,  but 

nary  skill,  such  as  belongs  only  to  a  what  an  intelligent,  responsible,  and 

few  men  of  rare  genius  and  endow-  respectable  member  of  the  profession 

ments,"   is  not  required,   '*  but  that  would  under  the  circumstances  do. 
decree  which  ordinarily  characterizes 
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§  736.  No  recovery  ca7i  be  had  where  there  is  no  injury. — 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  implied  liability  of  a  physician  or 
surgeon,  retained  to  treat  a  case  professionally,  extends  no  further, 
in  the  absence  of  a  special  agreement,  than  that  he  will  indemnify 
his  patient  against  any  injurious  consequences  resulting  from  his 
want  of  the  proper  degree  of  skill,  care,  or  diligence  in  the  exe- 
cution of  his  employment.  And  in  an  action  against  the  surgeon 
for  malpractice,  the  plaintiff,  if  he  shows  no  injury  resulting  from 
negligence,  or  want  of  due  skill  in  the  defendant,  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  recover  even  nominal  damages.^ 

§  737.  Not  liable  if  patient  was  direct  cause  of  the  injury,  — 
K  the  patient,  by  refusing  to  adopt  the  remedies  of  the  physician, 
frustrates  the  latter's  endeavors,  or  if  he  aggravates  th6  case  by 
his  misconduct,  he  cannot  charge  to  the  physician  the  consequences 
due  distinctively  to  himself  .^  At  the  same  time  we  must  remem- 
ber, to  adopt  the  language  of  Chapman,  C.  J.,  that  "  a  physician 
may  be  called  to  prescribe  for  cases  which  originated  in  the 
carelessness  of  the  patient ;  and  though  such  carelessness  would 
remotely  contribute  to  the  injury  sued  for,  it  would  not  relieve 
the  physician  from  liability  for  his  distinct  negligence,  and  the 
separate  injury  occasioned  thereby.  The  patient  may  also,  while 
he  is  imder  treatment,  injure  himself  by  his  own  carelessness  ;  yet 
he  may  recover  of  the  physician  if  he  carelessly  or  unskiKully 
treats  him  afterwards,  and  thus  does  him  a  distinct  injury."  ^ 

*  Craig  V.  Chambros,  17  O.  St.  ■  Chapman,  C.  J. — Hibbard  v, 
253.  Thompson,  109  Mass.  288.    Supra,  § 

*  McCandless  v.  McWha,  22  Fenn.  843. 
St.  261 ;  .Sf.  C.  25  Penn.  St.  95.  Supra, 

§  300  et  seq. 
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SOCIETAS:  PABTNERSHIP. 

« 

Definition,  §  740.  |  Liability  of  partners  for  neglect,  {  74L 

§  740.  Definition,  —  Societas^  in  the  Roman  law,  is.  a  consen- 
sual contract  in  which  two  or  more  persons  agree  to  porsae  a 
common  purpose  with  common  means.^ 

§  741.  Liability  of  partners  for  neglect.  —  A  partner,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  is  liable  to  his  associates  for  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  test  of  diligentia  quam  suis  ;  ^  in  other  words,  he  is  bound  to 
bestow  on  the  partnership  affairs  the  same  diligence  that  he  is  ac- 
customed to  bestow  on  his  own.^  The  reasons  for  this  are  (1) 
that  it  would  be,  in  a  joint  transaction,  where  the  parties  are  in- 
terdependent,  illogical  to  apply  the  test  of  a  good  business  man» 
since  a  good  business  man  would  do  what  the  partnership  requires* 
which  involves  a  petitio  principii;  and  (2)  because  the  ground 
on  which  a  partner  selects  his  associates  is  the  very  diliffentia 
quam  auis  which  is  here  invoked. 

At  the  same  time  when  the  partnership  assigns  certain  goods  to 
a  partner  at  a  valuation,  then  he  is  liable  to  his  partners  for  the 
same  in  eustodia  in  its  narrow  sense.^  By  our  own  law  the  same 
doctrine  is  vigilantly  applied.  Good  faith,  in  its  highest  and 
purest  sense,  is  required  between  partners ;  and  even  in  matters 

of  honor,  negligence  imposes  liability.^ 

* 

1  Vangerow,    §  651,  655 ;    Baron,  *  L.  52.  §  8.   D.  3.  25. 

§  800;  Demangeat,  IL  828.  *  Blisset  v,  Daniel,  10  Hare,  528; 

'  See  supra,  54-6,  69.        •  Stone  v.  Marsh,  F.  &  M.  804;  6  R  & 

3  The  passages  sustaining  this  are,  C.  551  ;  8  D.  &  R.  71 ;   Keating  v. 

L.  52.  §  2.  8.    L.  72 ;  D.  h.  t.  17.  2,  Marsh,  2  CL  &  F.  250. 

and  others  cited  by  Baron,  §  801. 
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LAWYERS. 


Specialist  mnst  show  skill  in  specialty,  § 

761. 
Burden  on  plaintiff  to  show  negligence,  § 

762. 
Lawyer  liable  for  acts  of  agent,  §  763. 
Only  liable  when  confidence  is   imposed, 

§754. 


Degree  of  diligence  to  b4  exacted,  $  74i. 

Kot  boand  to  diligentia  diligentimmij  §  746. 

Perfect  knowledge  and  skill  impracticable, 
$  746. 

Test  is  not  diligentia  quam  mu,  §  748. 

Tme  test  is  the  diligence  which  a  good  law- 
yer, under  similar  circumstances,  is  ac- 
customed to  apply,  $  748. 

§  744.  Degree  of  diligence  to  be  exacted.  —  What  is  the  degree 
of  diligence  to  be  exacted  from  a  lawyer  ?  For,  upon  this  depends 
the  determination  of  the  issue  of  negligence.  If  he  is  liable  for 
levisnma  cvlpa^  or  the  slightest  negligence,  this  is  because  he  is 
bound  to  diligentia  diligentissimi^  or  the  diligence  of  the  most 
diligent.  So,  if  he  is  liable  for  negligence  in  case  he  bestows  on 
his  client's  affairs  less  care  than  he  bestows  on  his  own,  this  is  be- 
cause he  is  bound  to  diligentia  quam  suis^  or  to  that  phase  of  dili- 
gence which  requires  an  agent  to  show  the  same  attention  to  his 
principal's  business  as  he  shows  to  his  own.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  dispose  of  these  preliminary  questions,  we  now  proceed  to  show 
that  to  the  relation  of  lawyer  and  client  neither  of  these  two 
phases  of  diligence  applies. 

§  745.  Not  bound  to  diligentia  diligentissimi^  and  hence  not 
liable  for  culpa  levisnma.  —  Diligentia  diligentissimi^  with  its 
antithesis  of  culpa  levissima^  have  been  ali'eady  fully  discussed, 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  idea  was  unknown  to  the  practi- 
cal jurists  of  imperial  Rome ;  was  a  mere  fiction  of  the  scholastic 
jurists  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who,  from  lack  of  actual  business  to 
deal  with,  created  distinctions  which  are  merely  speculative  and 
unreal ;  and  is  inconsistent  with  any  jurisprudence  based  on  act- 
ual life.  But  as  in  respect  to  the  relation  of  lawyer  and  client 
the  theory  of  culpa  levissima  has  been  sometimes  strenuously 
urged,  it  may  properly  here  receive  a  few  words  of  special  con- 
sideration in  its  present  immediate  bearings. 

§  746.  Perfect  knowledge  and  skill  prevented  by  comprehensive- 
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ness  of  profession.  —  From  the  peculiar  combination  of  facnlties 
required  to  make  a  perfect  lawyer,  we  cannot  expect  to  see  a  law- 
yer who  isi  perfect.  It  may  be  said  that  at  the  English  bar,  and 
to  some  extent,  at  the  bar  of  our  great  American  cities,  the  pro- 
fession is  so  subdiyided  that  no  man  is  expected  to  be  an  expert 
in  more  than  a  particular  branch.  But  apart  from  the  fact  that 
this  subdivision  only  exists  exceptionally  so  far  as  concerns  the 
United  States,  no  man  can  undertake  the  management  of  a  par- 
ticular suit  as  counsel  -without  advising  its  conduct  in  all  its  stages. 
He  must  be,  or  understand  how  to  be,  a  calm  and  accurate  judge 
of  the  probabilities  of  success  so  as  to  enable  him  to  determine 
the  preliminary  question  of  suing  or  settling;  he  must  under- 
stand the  preparation,  collection,  and  marshalling  of  evidence ;  he 
must  be  acquainted  with  pleading  and  pmctice  so  as  to  bring  the 
suit  in  a  proper  technical  shape  before  the  court ;  he  must  possess 
the  power  of  lucid,  exact,  and  persuasive  statement,  so  as  to  make 
an  effective  opening  speech ;  he  must  have  the  rare  gift  of  exam- 
ining his  own  witnesses  judiciously,  and  the  still  rarer  of  cross- 
examining  with  skill  and  penetration  those  of  his  opponent ;  he 
must  have  nisi  prius  law,  in  all  its  numberless  ramifications,  not 
merely  in  his  head  but  on  his  tongue,  so  as  to  bring  it  out  on  im- 
mediate notice  to  meet  each  of  the  varying  emergencies  of  his 
case ;  he  must  have  the  capacity  to  instantaneously  perceive  what 
part  of  the  testimony  he  objects  to  is  inadmissible,  and  what  is 
not,  and  what  is  the  proper  form  in  which  his  objection  is  to  be 
couched,  lest  from  his  clumsiness  in  this  respect  he  lose  the  op- 
portunity of  correcting  in  error  an  unfavorable  but  unjust  ruUng 
of  the  judge  at  nisiprius^  and  he  must  exercise  the  same  prompt 
sagacity  in  the  statement  of  the  objects  for  which  his  own  evi- 
dence is  offered ;  he  must  adopt  such  a  tone  as  at  least  will  not 
force  either  court  or  jury  into  unnecessary  antagonism  to  himself, 
and  hence  to  his  client ;  he  must  possess  the  tact,  the  experience, 
and  the  argumentative  power  necessary  to  a.  successful  summing 
up  ;  and  above  all  he  must  be  recognized  as  governed  by  that  high 
principle  the  want  of  which  diminishes  more  or  less  appreciably 
a  lawyer's  power.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  case  does  not  terminate 
with  the  verdict.  A  new  tribunal  is  to  be  addressed,  invoking 
the  use  of  a  class  of  faculties  distinct  from  those  which  are  success- 
ful at  nisi  prius.  Slow,  not  quick  thought  is  here  is  required ;  not 
only  the  capacity  to  recall  a  decision,  settling  a  point  suddenly  pre- 
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sented,  but  the  capacity  to  revolve  the  "  conflicting  analogies  "  (of 
which  law,  according  to  Bentham,  is  the  science)  which  bear  on  a 
particular  case,  so  as  to  rise  to  those  higher  principles  which  form 
part  of  the  atmosphere  of  pure  jurisprudence.  Then  we  must  re- 
member that  this  capacity  is  not  required  only  in  one  particular 
line.  The  perfect  lawyer  is  not  merely  perfect  in  the  English  com- 
mon law.  He  must  be  perfect  in  admiralty  and  in  equity ;  he  must 
be  perfect  in  the  canon  law,  on  which  our  law  of  marriage  and  of 
wills  so  largely  rests ;  and  in  the  Roman  law,  without  understand- 
ing which  so  much  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  law  is  lost.  Yet 
who  can  combine  these  various  qualifications  in  perfection  ?  Who, 
to  take  up  a  single  line  of  them,  has  been  even  perfect  master  of 
such  as  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  complete  nM  prius  lawyer  ? 
Can  we  recall  such  either  in  England  or  the  United  States  ?  We 
can  recall,  indeed,  men  eminent  for  their  calm  judiciousness  in  the 
preparation  of  a  case.  We  can  recall  men  eminent  for  their  sa- 
gacity in  cross-examination.  We  can  recall  men  distinguished  for 
their  tact  in  so  oflPering  or  checking  evidence  that  defeat,  if  it 
occurred  at  nisi  priusj  could  often  be  retrieved  in  error.  We  can 
recall  men  who,  one  for  one  kind  of  power,  another  for  another 
kind  of  power,  were  very  ejBfective  in  addressing  juries.  But  we 
hear  of  no  man  who  was  equally  great  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments ;  or  if  we  do,  we  find  on  examination  that  his  greatness  was 
that  of  respectability  —  the  diligentia  diligenti%  —  not  that  of  pre- 
eminence, the  diligentia  diligentiaaimi.  And  even,  if  in  some  rare 
case  an  ideal  hero  is  produced  to  us  by  forensic  history  as  having 
attained  preeminence  in  each  department  of  nisi  prius  practice, 
we  find,  independently  of  the  absurdity  of  making  so  exceptional  a 
character  the  standard  by  which  the  average  lawyer  is  to  be  tried, 
that  the  more  extraordinary  were  the  gifts,  the  more  conspicuous 
were  the  collateral  deficiencies  which  the  splendor  of  these  gifts 
disclosed.  Cicero's  timidity  caused  him  sometimes  to  withhold 
unpopular  truths  which  a  less  eloquent  but  more  courageous  advo- 
cate would  have  stated  at  least  vrith  force  enough  to  save  himself 
from  discredit,  and  his  cUent  sometimes  from  ruin.  Erskine's 
negligence  in  preparation  was  almost  aa  great  as  his  genius  when 
the  time  came  for  display.  And  of  Brougham,  the  most  ver- 
satile forensic  genius  of  his  day,  Lord  Melbourne  once  said  in 
the  house  of  lords,  with  a  truth  which  could  not  be  gainsaid : 
**  You  have  just  listened  to  a  splendid  effort  of  eloquence;  you 
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must  judge  how  great  must  be  the  defects  as  to  judgment  and 
temper  which  have  made  it  impossible  for  this,  and  will  make  it 
impossible  for  any  other  administration,  to  avail  itself  of  the  ser- 
vices of  a  man  whose  oratorical  powers  are  so  superb."  So  far 
as  concerns  skill,  therefore,  whether  in  the  mastery  of  the  learn- 
ing of  the  profession,  or  in  the  mastery  of  self,  if  we  should  re- 
quire perfection,  we  would  have  to  exclude  the  great  lawyers  of 
the  past,  and  any  possible  lawyer  of  the  future.^ 

^  This  question  has  been  heretofore  tained.    But  it  is  only  if  he  has  been 

generally  discussed  at§  52,  414,  635.  guilty  of  gross  negligence,  because  it 

As  sustaining  the  text,  we  may  notice  would  be  monstrous  to  say  that  he  is 

an  opinion  of  Lord  Campbell,  in  a  responsible  for  even  falling  into  what 

case  before  the  house  of  lords.    **  In  must  be  considered  a  mistake.    Ton 

an  action  such  as  this,"  he  says,  '*  by  can  only  expect  from  him  that  he  will 

the  client  against  the  professional  ad-  be  honest  and  diligent ;  and  if  there 

viser,  to  recover  damages  arising  from  is  no  fault  to  be  found  either  with  his 

the  misconduct  of  the  professional  ad-  integrity  or  diligence,  that  is  all  for 

viser,  I  apprehend  there  is  no  distinc-  which  he  is  answerable.    It  would  be 

tion  whatever    between    the  law  of  utterly  impossible  that  you  could  ever 

Scotland  and  the  law  of    £ngland.  have  a  class  of  men  who  would  give  a 

The  law  must  be  the  same  in  all  coun-  guarantee  binding  themselves,  in  giv- 

tries  where  law  has  been  considered  ing  legal  advice  and  conducting  suits 

as  a  science.    The  professional  ad-  at  law,  to  be  always  in  the  right.** 

viser  has  never  been  supposed  to  guar-  Purvfes  r.  Landell,  12  Clark  &  Finnel- 

antee  the  soundness  of  his  advice.    I  ly,  91.     See  also  Baikie  v.  Chandless, 

am  sure  I  should  have  been  sorry,  8  Camp.  17;  Pitt  v.  Holden,  4  Borr. 

when  I  had  the  honor  to  practise  at  2060 ;  Pitt  v.  Gralden,  4  Burr.  2066 

the  bar  of  England,  if  barristers  had  Montriou  v.  Jefferys,  2  Car.  &  P.  113 

been  liable  to  such  a  responsibility.  Laidler  v.  Elliott,  S  B.  &  Cr.  738 

Though  I  was  tolerably  cautious    in  Elkington  v,  Holland,  9  M.  &  \V.  661 

fVing  opinions,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Chapman  v.  Van  Toll,  8  £11.  &  BL 

have   repeatedly   given  erroneous  407 ;  Buhner  v.  Gilman,  4  Man.  &  Gr. 

opinions,  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Jus-  108. 

tice  Heath  who  said  that  it  was  a  very        "  God  forbid,"  says  Abbott,  C.  J., 

difficult  thing  for  a  gentleman  at  the  in    Montriou     v.     Jefferys,  ''  that  it 

bar  to  be  called  upon  to  give  his  opin-  should  be  imagined  that  an  attorney 

ion,  because  it  was  calling  on  him 'to  or  a  counsel,  or  even  a  judge,  is  bound 

conjecture  what  twelve  other  persons  to  know  all  t}ie  law ;  or  that  an  attor- 

would  say  upon  some  points  that  had  ney  is  to  lose  his  fair  recompense  on 

never  before  been  determined.    Well,  account  of   an  error,  beincr  such  as 

then,  this  may  happen  in  all  grades  of  a    cautious    man    might    fall    into." 

the  profession  of   the  law.    Against  "This,"  says  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his 

the  barrister  in  England,  and  the  ad-  work  on  Negligence,  §  47,  *'  is  real- 

vocate  in  Scotland,  luckily,  no  action  ly  all    that  is   meant  in    this  class 

can  be  maintained.    But  against  the  of  cases,    where,   with    an    affecta- 

attorney,  the  professional  adviser,  or  tion  of  learning  borrowed  from  the 

the  procurator,  an  action  may  be  main-  PandecU,  the  expressions  cti/f>a  fa/o, 
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§  747.  So  the  uncertainty  of  future  litigation  precludes  perfect 
sureness  of  opinion.  —  The  contingencies  even  of  a  single  suit  axe 
so  many  and  often  so  unexpected,  that  perfect  judgment  in  dealing 
with  all  of  them  is  out  of  the  range  of  ordinary  calculation.  ^^  He 
wins  at  last,"  so  a  great  strategist  once  said,  '^  who  makes  the 
fewest  mistakes."  If  a  single  inflection  from  perfect  judicious- 
ness and  in  the  management  of  a  case  be  negligence  which  gives 
the  client  a  cause  of  action  against  his  counsel  in  case  of  defeat, 
then  in  every  case  the  ultimate  party  to  pay  would  be  the  lawyer, 
for  no  lawyer  can  conduct  a  case  with  perfect  judiciousness.  We 
must  hence,  applying  the  reasoning  already  more  generally  devel- 
oped, conclude  that  the  standard  of  diligence  with  lawyers  is  not 
the  diligentia  diligentissimi ;  and  that  consequently  a  lawyer, 
when  sued  by  his  client  for  negligence,  cannot  be  made  liable  for 
culpa  levissima^  or  negligence  in  falling  below  the  standard  of 
ideal  perfection. 

§  748.  Nor  is  a  lawyer  bound  to  diligentia  quam  suis^  or  to 
exhibit  the  same  diligence  in  his  clienVs  affairs  as  he  does  in  his 
ovm.  —  Already  have  we  shown  that  the  diligentia  quam  suis  is 
a  standard  only  applicable  in  certain  exceptional  cases  of  partner- 
ship and  trusteeship ;  and  that  in  any  sense  it  is  simply  a  subordi- 
nate phase  of  the  diligentia  diligentis  patrisfamilias^  or  diligence 
of  a  good  business  man.  That  such  a  standard  (that  of  the  dili-' 
gentia  quam  suis)  is,  as  a  general  rule,  inapplicable,  is  nowhere 
so  effectively  illustrated  as  in  the  class  of  cases  immediately  before 
us.  In  a  suit  against  a  lawyer  for  negligence,  can  the  plaintiff 
make  the  defendant's  management  of  his  own  affairs  the  standard  ? 
What  lawyer  of  eminence  ever  conducted  his  own  lawsuits  ?  Or, 
in  such  a  suit  could  the  defendant  set  up  as  a  defence  that  he  was 
as  negligent  in  his  own  business  as  he  was  in  his  client's  ?  If  so, 
lawyers  with  the  largest  and  most  successful  practice  would  often 
be  exempt  from  all  liability  for  negligence  in  their  client's  affairs 

crassa  negligentioy  have    been   used.  No  doubt  the  application  to  any 

The    expression,    considerable   negli-  specialist,  acting  as  such,  of  the  term 

gence,  which  is  used  in  some  of  these  culpa  lata,  is  wrong,  if  professional 

cases,  is  much  preferable,  and   may  ignorance  is  what  is  intended  to  be 

well  be  employed  to  indicate  culpable  imputed.     Such  a  culpa  is  culpa  lemt 

default  as  contrasted  with  that  occa-  —  the  negligence  of  failing  in  profes- 

sional  failure  in  diligence  or  knowl-  sional  knowledge.    Supra,  §  414. 

edge  which  the  inherent  difficulty  of  ^  See  ante,  §  57-65. 
the  subject  renders  almost  inevitable." 
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on  the  ground  of  their  admitted  negligence  in  their  own.  Thus, 
to  give  a  single  illustration,  no  lawyer  was  more  accurate,  no  judge 
of  keener  or  exacter  perception,  than  the  late  Lord  Westbury,  yet, 
as  we  are  informed  at  the  period  when  these  pages  go  to  press,  his 
will,  prepared  by  himself,  is  couched  in  terms  so  vague  that  it  has 
several  times  already  gone  to  the  courts  for  judicial  construction, 
and  at  last  is  declared  by  the  master  of  the  rolls  to  contain  at  least 
one  provision  whose  meaning  no  rational  system  of  interpretation 
can  solve.^ 

§  749.  The  true  test  is  the  diligence  of  a  diligens  paterfamilias^ 
or^  applying  this  to  the  present  branch  of  agency^  such  diligence 
as  a  good  lawyer  is^  under  similar  circumstances^  accustomed  to 
apply,  —  We  have  already  shown  that  this  is  the  general  law 
in  all  cases  of  mandate  and  agency,  irrespective  of  the  ques- 
tion of  money   consideration.     To  apply  this  rule  specifically 

^  "  By  a  deed  of  settlement,  made  this  was  a  sufficient  performance  of 

in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  con-  the  covenant,  or  whether  the  trustees 

tained  in  a  memorandum  drawn  on  a  of  the  settlement  were  entitled  to  be 

sheet  of  paper  by  the  testator  before  admitted  as  creditors  of  the  estate  to 

the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  the  the  amount  of  £10,000. 
present  Lord  Westbury,  the  testator        ^  The  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  George 

settled  on  his  daughter-in-law  an  an-  Jessel,  in  pronouncing  for  the  latter 

nuity  of  £400  a  year  for  his  and  her  alternative,  observed  that  this  was  the 

joint  lives,  and  covenanted  that  he  third  time  he  had  been  called  on  to 

would,  by  his  will,  direct  his  executors  construe  a  passage  in  the  late  Lord 

to  invest  in  such  securities  in  such  Westbury's  will.    Two  more  difficult 

manner  and  with  such  power  of  varia-  documents  to  construe  than  this  will 

tion  or    transposition    as    he  should  and  this  settlement  he  had  never  seen. 

therebydirect,  the  sum  of  £10,000,  the  He  would  have  been  glad  to  decline 

trustees  under  the  settlement  to  hold  to  construe  either  of  them,  on  the 

the  same  upon  certain  trusts.  ground  that  they  could  not  be  con- 

"  Afterward,  by  his  will,  the  tes-  strued,  but  for  a  decision  of  the  late 

tator  gave  all  his  property  to  trustees,  Lord  Westbury  himself,   which  pre- 

directing  them  to  pay  certain  annul-  eluded  the  court   from   taking    that 

ties  to  various  members  of  his  family  course."    Pall    Mall   Gazette,  Aprils 

during  the  period  of  five  years  from  IS 74. 

his  death,  and  to  accumulate  and  in-        Jjord  Kenyon  when  at  the  bar  gave 

vest  the  residue  of  the  income  of  his  more  opinions  as  counsel  than  any  o£ 

estate  during  that  period,  and  at  the  his  contemporaries ;  yet  Lord  Kenyon, 

expiration  of  it  to  pay  <  to   my  son  when  investing  on  his  own  behalf, 

Richard's  wife  and  children  the  sum  "  frequently,"    says    his     biographer 

of  £10,000  upon  the  trusts  and  for  the  (Kenyon 's  Life  of  Lord  Kenyon,  Lon- 

purposes  of  the  settlement  made  on  don,    187S,  p.   394),  **  bought    with 

Richard's  marriage.'  very  indifferent  titles,"    trusting    to 

<*  The  question  now  was  whether  luck  and  time  to  bring  them  right. 
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to  the  relation  of  lawyer  and  client  the  following  observations 
are  to  be  made :  — 

Competent  knowledge  of  law  must  be  brotight  to  the  service,  — 
Not  perfect  knowledge  of  the  law,  for  this  can  be  predicated  of 
no  one  ;  but  such  average  knowledge  as  is  usual  in  the  particular 
locality  for  the  management  of  the  particular  suit.  Is  the  process 
the  ordinary  collection  of  a  debt?  The  lawyer  undertaking  to 
collect  such  a  claim  must  be  familiar  with  and  apply  the  prac- 
tice by  which  such  collection  can  be  enforced.^  Is  it  the  trial  of  a 
case  before  a  jury  ?  Then  there  must  be  familiarity  with  nisi 
prius  law  and  practice.  Is  it  the  argument  of  a  case  before  a 
court  of  law  ?  Then  it  must  be  such  acquaintance  with  the  set- 
tled law  and  the  mode  of  presenting  it  as  is  usual  with  respect- 
able counsel  when  undertaking  such  arguments.^  Is  it  the  con- 
duct of  a  suit  in  equity  ?  Then  acquaintance  with  equity  law  and 
pleading  is  in  like  manner  requisite.  The  standard  to  be  reached 
in  each  of  these  cases  is  not,  as  has  been  seen,  that  of  the  ideal 
great  lawyer ;  nor  is  it  that  of  the  lawyer  in  question,  when  try- 
ing cases  either  for  others  or  for  himself.  But  it  is  the  standard 
which  is  presented  by  the  custom  of  good  and  diligent  lawyers  at 
the  particular  bar  in  managing  a  case  such  as  that  under  investi- 
gation. .For  this  purpose  there  must  be  a  familiarity  with  the 
adjudicated  local  law  as  well  as  the  statute  law  bearing  on  the 
particular  point;  and  there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  the  legal 
machinery  necessary  for  the  application  of  this  law.  To  undertake 
the  management  of  a  case  without  such  knowledge  is  negligence 
which  makes  the  lawyer  liable  for  any  loss  which  his  client  may 
thereby  incur.  But  he  is  not  liable  for  the  consequences  of  his 
ignorance  of  foreign  or  of  remotely  applicable  jurisprudences,  even 
though  these  jurisprudences  might  be  powerfully  used  in  his  argu- 
ment ;  nor  is  he  liable  for  deficiency  in  that  capacity  in  penetrating 
to  subtle  though  effective  analogies,  or  in  that  energy  of  close  and 
vehement  argumentation,  or  in  that  magnetism  in  manner,  by 
which  consummate  advocates  may  be  distinguished.  He  is  required 
to  possess  ordinary,  not  extraordinary  preparation  and  power.  But 

^  Gleason  v.  Clark,  9  Cow.  57.    See    M.  268 ;  Evans  v.  Watrous,  2  Porter, 
Varnum    v.    Martin,    15  Pick.  440;     205, 

Walker  v,  Goodman,  21  Ala.  (N.  S.)        *  Supra,  §  488,  508 ;  Donaldson  v. 
642 ;  Gra/Bon  v.  Wilkinson,  5  Sm.  &    Holdane,  7  C.  &  F.  762 ;  Gambert  v. 

Hart,  44  Cal.  542. 
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if  he  undertakes  to  conduct  a  case  without  ordinary  preparation 
and  power,  this  is  negligence,  whose  consequences,  if  injurious  to 
his  client,  he  must  personally  bear.^ 

§  750.    The  business  undertaken  must  be  managed  with  the 
diligence  and  skill  usual  with  good  lawyers  versed  in  the  particular 
practice  at  the  particular  bar.  —  We  have  no  right  to  apply  a 
metropolitan  standard  to  a  purely  rural  bar.    An  admiralty  case, 
for  instance,  may  arise  in  one  of  the  Lake  Superior  villages  which 
no  doubt  could  be  conducted  with  greater  skill  in  New  York  by 
those  practising  almost  exclusively  in  admiralty,  than  it  could  be 
by  lawyers  unfamiliar  with  practice  in  this  particular  specialty. 
A  criminal  trial,  we  might  also  say,  would  be  managed  with 
greater  dexterity  and  argued  with  greater  eloquence  by  one  of 
those  eminent  counsel  who  in  the  bar  of  a  great  city  have  been 
singled  out  for  this  particular  practice,  than  it  could  be  by  a  par- 
ticular lawyer  who  is  chosen  by  the  .defendant  or  assigned  by  the 
court  out  of  a  bar  which  is  comparatively  small.    But  such  stand- 
ards as  these  are  not  to  be  applied.     The  client,  we  must  assume, 
in  litigating  his  case  before  a  particular  court,  is  confined  to  the 
bar  practising  in  that  court ;  and  even  as  to  this  test,  he  cannot 
set  up,  when  suing  his  lawyer  for  negligence,  the  possible  case  of 
what  some  particularly  brilliant  or  shrewd  member  of  that  bar 
might  have  done ;  but  he  must  confine  himself  to  showing  that 
the  defendant  neglected  to  do  that  which  would  have  been  done 
by  a  lawyer  of  respectable  parts  and  skill, — a  lawyer  who  repre- 
sents the  bonus  et  diligens  paterfamilias  of  the  Roman  standard, 
a  lawyer  who  is  a  good  business  man  in  his  specialty,  exercising 
the  diligence  which  good  business  men  in  such  specialty  are,  in 
su^ch  locality^  accustomed  to  exercise.^ 

§  751.  Specialist  required  to  exhibit  skill  in  specialty.  —  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten,  that  a  lawyer  who  holds  out  to 
specially  practise  in  a  particular  department  must  possess  the  skill 
and  exhibit  the  diligence  proper  for  those  practising  in  such  a  de- 

1  Hart  V.  Frame,  6  CI.  &  Fin.  210  ;  7   Ga.  144  ;  Walpole  v.  Carlisle,  32 

Allen  V.  Clark,  1  N.  R.  858  (Q.  B.) ;  Ind.  415 ;  and  cases  hereafter  cited  in 

Parker  v.  Rolls,  14  C.  B.  691 ;  Bakie  notes  to  §  751. 

V,  Chandless,  8  Camp.  17  ;  Furrass  v.        *  See  ante,  §  80;  Wilson  r.  Rusa,  20 

Landell,   12  C.  &  F.  91  ;  Wilson  v.  Me.  421;  Goodman  v.  Walker,  SO  Ala. 

Russ,  20  Me.  421 ;  Goodman  v.  Walk-  (N.  S.)  482  ;   Pennington  v.  Yell,  6 

er,  80  Ala.  N.  S.  482 ;  Gambert  v.  £ng.  212 ;  and  cases  hereafter  cited. 
Hunt,  44  Cal.  542 ;  Cox  v.  Sullivan, 
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partment.  This,  miUatis  mtxtandU^  follows  from  the  doctrine  of 
diligentia  diligentis  which  we  have  already  discussed.  Just  as  a 
person  claiming  to  be  an  ordinary  practising  lawyer  must  possess 
the  skill  and  exhibit  the  diligence  of  lawyers  in  ordinary ;  so  a 
person  claiming  to  be  an  admiralty  or  equity  lawyer,  while  not 
required  to  be  an  expert  out  of  the  department  thus  specified, 
must,  in  it,  exercise  due  skill  and  diligence.^ 

^  See  Bupra,  §  S3,  45,  46.  rence,  or  of  nice  or  doubtful  construc- 

*<  By  the  English  law/'  says  Mr.  tion.' "     See  also  Lamphier  t^.  Phipos, 

Green,  in  a  valuable  note  to  his  edi-  8  C.  &  P.  475  ;  Purves  v,  Landell,  12 

tion  (1874)  of  Story  on  Agency,  §  27,  C.  &  F.  91 ;  Hart  v.  Frame,  6  C.  &  F. 

^  counsel  are  not,  while  attorneys  are,  198 ;  Mercer  v.  King,  1  F.  &  F.  490 ; 

responsible  to  their  clients  for  negli-  Parker  v.   Rolls,  14  C.  B.  691,  and 

gence.    In  this  country  there  is  no  cases  there  cited  by  counsel ;  Lewis  v. 

distinction    in    this  respect  between  CoUard,  14  C.  B.  208;  Kemp  i;.  Burt, 

counsel  and  attorneys:  both  are  re-  4  B.  &  Ad.   424;  Shillcock  t^.  Pass- 

sponsible  in  the  same  manner,  and  man,  7  C.  &  P.  289 ;  Crosbie  v.  Mur- 

geuerally  to  the  same  extent,  aB  the  phy,  8  Ir.  C.  L.  R.  301 ;  Williams  v, 

attorney  is  by  the  English  law.    'It  Gibbs,  6  N.  &  M.  788;  Cox  v.  Leech, 

would   be    extremely  difficult,'    said  l  C.  B.  N.  S.  617;  Lee  v.  Dixon,  3 

Tindal,  C.  J.,  in  Godefroy  v,  Dalton,  F.  &  F.  744  ;  Hunter  v.  Caldwell,  10 

6  Bing.  460, 467,  <  to  define  the  exact  Q.  B.  69, 83 ;  Godefroy  v.  Jay,  7  Bing. 

limit  by  which  the  skill  and  diligence  413 ;  Watson  v.  Muirhead,  57  Penn. 

which  an  attorney  undertakes  to  fur-  St.  161 ;  A.  B.'s  Estate,  1  Tucker  (N. 

nish  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause  is  Y.)  247;  Harter  v,  Morris,  18  Ohio 

bounded;  or  to  trace  precisely  the  St.  492;  Walpole  v.  Carlisle,  32  Ind. 

dividing   line  between  that   reason-  415 ;  Stephens  v.  Walker,  55  III.  151 ; 

able  skill  and  diligence  which  appears  Arnold  v.  Robertson,  3  Daly  (N.  Y.), 

to  satisfy  his  undertaking,  and   that  298 ;  Fidgeon  v.  Williams,  21  Gratt. 

erassa  negligentia,  or  leUa  cxdpOf  men-  (Va.)  251. 

tioned  in  some  of  the  cases,  for  which  "  The  following,"  says  Mr.  Camp- 
he  is  undoubtedly  responsible.  The  bell,  in  his  Treatise  on  Negligence 
cases,  however,  which  have  been  cited  (§  45),  when  enumerating  acts  of  at- 
and  commented  on  at  the  bar  appear  tomeys  which  are  deemed  negligent, 
to  establish,  in  general,  that  he  is  lia-  ^  have  been  held  to  amount  to  breaches 
ble  for  the  consequences  of  ignorance  of  this  obligation.  Misdescription  in 
or  non-observance  of  the  rules  of  the  particulars  of  sale  prepared  for  a 
practice  of  this  court ;  for  the  want  of  sale  under  the  authority  of  the  court 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  cause  of  chancery.  Taylor  v.  Gorman,  4  Ir. 
for  trial;  or  of  attendance  thereon  Eq.  Rep.  550.  Vendor's  solicitor 
with  his  witnesses ;  and  for  the  mis-  causing  abortive  expenses  to  be  in- 
management  of  so  much  of  the  con-  curred  by  his  client  executing  a  con- 
duct of  a  cause  as  is  usually  and  ordi-  veyance,  while  the  title  deeds  were 
narily  allotted  to  his  department  of  (as  he  knew)  in  the  hands  of  an  ad- 
the  profession.  Whilst,  on  the  other  verse  party.  Fotts  v.  Button,  8  Beav. 
hand,  he  is  not  answerable  for  error  in  493.  Allowing  client  to  enter  into 
judgment  upon  points  of  new  occur-  unusual  covenant  without  explaining 
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§  752.  Burden  on  plaintiff.  —  Special  negligence  being  al- 
leged in  such  a  suit,  when  an  action  is  brought  by  a  client  against 

to  him  the  liability  incurred.  Stan-  deed  under  seal,  would  be  guilty  of 
nard  v,  Ullithome,  10  Bing.491.  Soli-  negligence.  Parker  v.  Rolls,  14  C.  B. 
citor  of  purchaser  or  intending  lessee  691.  Again,  a  solicitor  having  taken 
omitting  to  investigate  the  title  as  far  upon  himself  the  office  of  receiver  of 
as  the  conditions  of  sale  will  allow  rents,  though  without  any  appoint- 
him.  Knights  v.  Quarles,  2  Bro.  &  ment  as  receiver,  has  been  held  liable 
B.  102 ;  Allen  v.  Clark,  1  N.  R.  858.  for  the  rents  which  he  omitted  to  col- 
Omitting  (in  a  case  where  counsel  is  lect.  Wood  v.  Wood,  4  Russ.  558. 
employed)  to  lay  before  counsel  the  He  has  been  held  liable  for  the  ex- 
whole  abstract  received  from  the  pur-  pense  caused  by  the  omission  to  get 
chaser.  Treson  v.  Pearman,  8  Bam.  immediate  correction  of  a  mistake  in 
&  Cress.  799.  Solicitor  dI  intending  drawing  up  in  a  decree  of  the  court 
mort<gagee  omitting  to  make  the  proper  (In  Re  Bolton,  9  Beav.  272) ;  and  for 
searches.  Cooper  v.  Stephenson;  21  all  expenses  and  loss  caused  by  an 
L.  J.  N.  S.  (Q.  B.)  292 ;  Graham  order  got  from  the  court  of  chancery 
(Court  of  Session),  Mar.  4,  1881,  9  uponamisrepresentationof  facts  when 
Sh.  548 ;  or  to  give  the  proper  notices  the  truth  might  have  been  ascertained 
to  secure  priority  of  title.  Watts  v,  by  reasonable  care.  Re  Spencer,  18 
Porter,  8  Ell.  &  Bl.  743 ;  Lillie  (Court  W.  R.  (Ch.)  240. 
of  Session),  18  Dec.  1816,  F.  C"  «  The  liability  of  an  attorney  or  80- 

(As  American  authorities  on  the  licitor  in  the  conduct  of  causes  is  well 

last  point  see  Clark  v.  Marshall,  84  summarized  by  C.  J.  Tindal  as  fol- 

Mo.  429 ;   Gore  v.  Brazier,  8  Mass.  lows  :  '  He  is  liable,  generally,  for  the 

548  ;    Sprague    v.    Baker,  1 7   Mass.  consequences  of  ignorance  or  non-ob- 

586.)  servance  of  the  rules  of  practice  of 

'^  It  is  not,  however,  the  proper  duty  the  court  (in  which  he  proceeds) ;  for 
of  the  solicitor  to  ascertain  the  value  the  want  of  care  in  the  preparation  of 
of  the  subject  of  the  mortgage.  Hayne  the  causes  for  trial,  or  of  attendance 
V,  Rhodes,  8  Ad.  &  Ell.  N.  S.  842;  thereon  with  his  witnesses;  and  for 
nor  is  it  incumbent  on  him  to  warn  the  mismanagement  of  so  much  of  the 
the  client  against  every  possible  folly,  conduct  of  a  cause  as  is  usually  and 
So  in  a  case  where  the  mortgagee,  un-  ordinarily  allotted  to  his  department 
known  to  his  solicitor,  advanced  the  of  the  profession.  Whilst,  on  the 
money  without  first  obtaining  the  se-  other  hand,  he  is  not  answerable  for 
curity,  the  solicitor  was  not  deemed  error  in  judgment  upon  points  of  new 
guilty  of  negligence  for  not  having  occurrence  or  of  nice  or  doubtful  con- 
cautioned  him  not  to  do  so.  Brum-  struction,  or  of  such  as  are  usually  in- 
bridge  v.  Massey,  28  L.  J.  (N.  S.)  Ex.  trusted  to  men  in  the  higher  branch 
59.  of  the  profession  of  the  law.'     Gode- 

"  When  a  solicitor  undertakes  to  froy  v.  Dalton,  6  Bing.  468. 

prepare  a  security  for  money,  under  ^  This  short  statement  of  principle 

circumstances  which  import  neither  a  by  C.  J.  Tindal  is  borne  out  by  the 

good  legal  consideration  nor  a  trans-  following  cases  :    On  the  first  branch, 

action   contra  bonos  mores,  it  seems  t.  e,  where  liability  attaches  —  neglect 

that  a  solicitor  preparing  the  security  or  ignorance  of  rules  of  the  court.  Cox 

by  way  of  mere  agreement,  and  not  by  v.  Leach,  1  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  617  ;  Hnn- 
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his  attorney  or  solicitor  for  negligence,  he  must  state  and  prove 
the  negligent  act,  or  at  least  state  and  prove  circumstances  from 

ter  V.  Caldwell,  10  Ad.  &  £11.  (N.  S.)  his  client's  consent,  he  is  not  liable  to 

69 ;  Frankland  v.  Cole,  2  Cromp.  &  an  action,  if  he  act  bond  fide,  with  rea- 

Jenris,   590;  Huntley    r.   Bulwer,   6  sonable  care  and    skill,   and  not  in 

Bing.  N.  C.  511 ;  Stokes  t7.  Trumper,  defiance  of  any  express  prohibition; 

2  K.  &  J.  282.     Seeing  to  attendance  and  instructions  to  limit  his  authority 

of  witnesses,  Reeves  v.  Rigby,  4  Barn,  must  be  direct  and  positive.     Cham- 

&  Alder.  202.    Neglecting  to  retain  bers  v.  Mason,  5  C.  B.  N.  S.  59.   If  he 

counsel,  Rex  v.  Tew,  Sayer,  50 ;  to  de-  enter  into  a  compromise  against  the 

liver  the  brief,  De  Roupigny  v,  Peale,  express  direction  of  his  client,  such 

8  Taunt.  484 ;  and  to  attend  the  trial  compromise  will,  nevertheless,  be  bind- 

himself  or  by  one  of  his  clerks  so  as  ing  on  the  client,  unless  the  other 

properly  to  instruct  counsel,  Hawkins  party  had  notice  of  this  limitation  of 

V,  Harwood,  4  Ex.  503.    To  attend  at  his  authority ;  but  for  making  such 

an  arbitration  where  counsel  were  not  compromise  he  will  be  liable  to  his 

retained,  Swannell  v.  Ellis,  1  Bing.  client  in  damages.     In  all  cases,  how- 

34  7.     Neglecting  to  inform  client  that  ever,  his  authority  is  limited  to  the 

if  he  proceeded  in  an  action  without  cause  in  which  he  is  employed,  and 

the  consent  of  the  creditors,  he  would  does  not  extend  to  collateral  matters. 

be  liable  for  the  costs,  Allison  v.  Ray-  The    American    decisions    generally 

ner,  7  B.  &  C.  441.    Abandoning  case  agree  in  this  respect  with  those  of  the 

without  reasonable  notice  to  the  cli-  English  courts.    In  some  of  the  states, 

ent,  although  not  supplied  with  funds,  however,  it  has  been  held  that  an  at- 

Hoby  V,  Buitt,  3  Barn.  &  Aid.  849.  torney  has  no  implied  authority  to 

Neglecting  while  suing  upon  French  comprom\^    a  suit.    This  has  been 

bills  of  exchange  to  ascertain  whether  held  in  Vail  t7.  Jackson,  15  Yt.  314  ; 

they  had  been  indorsed  as  required  Smith  v.  Dixon,  3  Met  (Ky.)  438; 

by  French  law,  Long  t;.  Orsi,  18  C.  B.  Derwent  v.  Loomer,   21   Conn.   245. 

610."  Holker  t?.  Parker,  7  Cranch,  452,  is 

Negligence  in  compromising.  —  <*  The  often  referred  to  as  an  authority  in 

foregoing  cases,"  says  Mr.  Green,  in  support  of  the  position  that  an  attor- 

the  excellent  note  already  referred  to,  ney  has  no  implied  power  to  compro- 

''  are  cited  so  fully  because  they  ex-  mise.    It  was  there  held  that  under 

hibit  clearly  the  principles  upon  which  the  special  ciroumstances  of  that  case 

the  authority,  the  duty,  and  the  lia-  an  award  of  referees,  founded  upon 

bility  of  attorneys  rest.     The  result  an  agreement  of  the  attorneys,  was  not 

of  the  cases  appears  to  be  that  an  at-  binding  upon  the  plaintiff ;  and  Mar- 

torney  is  the  general  agent  of  his  cli-  shall,  C.  J.,  used  these  expressions  : 

ent  in  all  matters  which  may  reason-  '  Although  an  attorney  at  law,  mere- 

ably  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  pro-  ly  as  such,  has,  strictly  speaking,  no 

gress  of  the  cause.    He  has  authority  right  to  make  a  compromise,  yet  a 

to  compromise  by  accepting  less  than  court  would  be  disinclined  to  disturb 

the  amount  sued  for,  or,  when  the  ac-  one  which  was  not  so  unreasonable  in 

tion  is  for  the  price  of  goods  sold,  by  itself  as  to  be  exclaimed  against  by 

receiving  back  the  goods,  or  by  con-  all,  and  to  create  an  impression  that 

senting  to  judgment  against  his  client,  the  judgment  of  the    attorney  had 

If  he  enter  into  a  compromise  without  been  imposed  upon,  or  not  fairly  ez- 
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which  negligence  is  implied  by  necessary  legal  inference.^  But 
when  negligence  has  been  proved  in  consequence  of  which  judg- 

ercised  in  the  case.     Bat  where  the  time.    Accordingly  it  has  been  held 

sacrifice  is  such  as  to  leave  it  scarcely  that  a  general  authority  to  an  attor- 

possible  that,  with  a  full  knowledge  ney  to  conduct  a  cause  implies  an 

of  every  circumstance,  such  a  com-  authority  to  compromise  in  good  faith, 

promise  could  be  fairly  made,  there  and  in  a  reasonable  manner,  if  there 

can  be  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  is  no  express    prohibition.'      Citing 

the  compromise,  being  unauthorized,  Chown  v.  Parrott ;  Prestwich  v.  Poley, 

and    being  therefore  in  itself  void,  supra;  and  Butler  v.  Knight,  L.  R. 

ought  not  to  bind  the  injured  party.  2  £x.  109."     See,  however,  corUrOy 

....  This  opinion  is  the  more  rea-  Bronson,  C.  J.,  in  Shaw  v.  Kidder,  2 

sonable,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  How.  Pr.  244. 

that,  in  such  a  case,  the  opposite  party  Law  and  /act.  —  It  is  said  in  Cali- 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  unfair  advan-  fomia,  that  in  actions  against  attor- 
tage  he  is  gaining.'  Although  this  neys  for  negligence  or  want  of  skill  in 
language  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  yet  the  management  of  suits,  when  the  facts 
•all  it  appears  to  mean  is,  that  a  com-  are  ascertained,  the  question  of  negli- 
promise  wrongfully  made,  and  made  gehce  or  want  of  skill  is  a  question 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  op-  of  law  for  the  court ;  and  it  has  been 
posite  party  knows  that  it  is  wrong-  ruled  to  be  a  want  of  ordinary  care  and 
fully  made,  will  not  bind  the  client ;  skill  in  an  attorney  to  submit  a  motion 
but  that,  if  not  so  made,  it  will  bind  for  a  new  trial  before  the  statement  in 
him.  This  view  appears  to  have  been  support  of  it  is  certified.  Gambert  v. 
taken  of  this  decision  in  Potter  v.  Pa]>  Hart,  44  Cal.  542.  As  a  rule,  how- 
sons,  14  Iowa,  286,  289.  it  Massa-  ever,  it  is  for  the  jury,  under  direction 
chusetts,  in  a  recent  case  (Wieland  v,  of  the  court  Rhines  v.  Evans,  66  Pa. 
White,  109  Mass.  892),  where  the  St.  192;  Pennington  v.  Yell,  6  £ng. 
question  was  whether  a  plaintiff  was  212;  Hunter  v,  Caldwell,  10  Q.  B. 
bound  by  an  agreement  made  by  his  69 ;  Reece  v.  Bigley,  4  B.  &  A.  202. 
attorney  while  the  action  was  pend-  Supra,  §  420. 

ing,  that  the  plaintiff  should  have  Delay  in  bringing  stut.  —  In  an  In- 
judgment  by  default,  and  that  execu-  diana  case,  an  attorney  commenced 
tion  should  not  issue  for  a  certain  an  action  on  a  replevin  bond  placed 
number  of  days  thereafter,  the  court  in  his  possession  for  that  purpose  by 
held  the  agreement  binding,  saying :  the  plaintiff,  and  two  years  afterwards 
<  It  is  important  to  parties  that  such  suffered  it  to  be  dismissed.  Four 
an  authority  should  be  liberally  con-  years  thereafter  he  recommenced  the 
strued;  for  many  exigencies  are  likely  action  as  on  a  lost  bond,  and  after  two 
to  arise,  in  the  progress  of  a  cause,  years,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
that  demand  the  exercise  of  discre-  sent  of  the  plaintiff,  dismissed  it  as  to 
tion  when  there  is  no  opportunity  to  all  the  solvent  defendants,  they  har- 
consult  with  a  client,  and  an  attorney  ing  denied  the  execution  of  the  bond 
is  sometimes  obliged  to  act  upon  rea-  under  oath,  and  took  judgment  against 
sons  which  cannot  be  explained  at  the  the  others,  whereby  the  plaintiff  lost 


^  Purves  V.  Landell,  12  CI.  &  Fin.  91.    Supra,  §  422. 
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ment  has  gone  against  the  client,  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the 
client  to  show  that  but  for  the  negligence  he  could  have  suc- 
ceeded in  the  action.  It  is  for  the  solicitor  to  defend  himself  if 
he  can  by  showing  that  the  client  has  not  been  hurt  by  his  neg- 
ligence.^ 

§  753.  Liable  for  acts  of  agents.  —  The  attorney  or  solicitor 
is  equally  responsible  whether  the  breach  of  duty  has  arisen 
through  his  own  default  or  through  the  default  of  his  agent,^  of 
his  partner,*  or  of  his  clerk.* 

his  claim.    After  the  attorney's  death  of  action  accraes  and  the  statute  be- 

the  bond  was  found  in  his  office.    It  gins  to  run  from  the  time  of  the  at- 

was  held,  in  a  suit  by  said  plaintiff  torney's  receipt  of  the  money,  even 

against  the  administrator  of  the  at-  though  he  gives  no  notice  of  its  col- 

tomey's  estate  for    negligence   these  lection,  the  law  deeming  it  gross  neg- 

facts  appearing  in  evidence,  that  they  ligence  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  to 

warranted  the  jury  in   finding   that  neglect  to  make  inquiry  for  six  years, 

the  attorney  was  guilty  of  negligence,  unless  the  attorney  has  been  guilty  of 

And  it  was  further  ruled,  that  the  concealment  or  of  some  act  to  put  his 

fact  that  no  evidence  was  offered  that  client  off  his  guard.    Such  is  the  mod- 

the  plaintiff  was  prepared  in  the  ac-  em  doctrine  qualifying  and  to  some 

tion  on  the  bond  to  prove  the  execu-  extent  overruling  McDowell  et  ux  v. 

iion  thereof  by  the  defendants,  who  had  Potter,  8  Barr,  189,  and  some  pre- 

denied  its  execution  under  oath,  would  vious  cases.     See  Campbell's  Admin- 

not  defeat  a  recovery  in  this  action,  istrator  v.  fioggs,   12  Wright,  524  ; 

Walpole  V.  Carlisle,  82  Ind.  415.  Downey  v.  Garard,  12  Harris,  52,  and 

The  question  of  delay  is  thus  dis-  authorities  therein  cited.    The  same 

cussed  by  Agnew,  J.,  in  Bhines  v.  duty  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the 

Evans,  66  Pa.  St.  192 :    ...    "  What  creditor  to  prevent  the  bar  of  the  stat- 

is  a  reasonable  time  is  a  question  most  ute  is  to  be  found  in  analogous  cases ; 

frequently  dependent  on  circumstances,  as  where  a  call  for  instalments  under 

and  therefore  to  be  submitted  in  such  a  subscription  to  stock  is  necessary. 

cases  to  the  jury.    In  the  case  of  Llv-  Bailroad  Co.  v.  Byers,  8  Casey,  22." 

ingston  v.   Cox,  6  Barr,  860,  a  suit  And  see  Hoppin  v.  Quin,  12  Wend, 

against  an    attorney  for   neglect  of  517  ;  Smedes  v.  Elmendorf,  3  Johns, 

duty,  six  months'  failure  to  commence  185 ;  Stevens  v.  Walker,  55  III.  151. 
a  suit  against  a  debtor  in  failing  cir-        ^  Godefroy  v.  Jay,   7    Bing.  418. 

cumstances  seems  to  have  been  held  But  see  Barter  v.  Morris,  18  Ohio  St. 

an  unreasonable  time,  and  the  plain-  491,  where  it  is  intimated  that  plaintiff 

tiff  Cox  recovered  against  Livingston,  must  prove  injury. 
And  where  the  duty  is  immediate,  as        '  Collins  v.  Griffin,  Barnes,  37.    See 

in  the  collection  of  money,  the  right  Simmons    v.    Rose,    81     Beav.    11; 

*  Norton  v»  Cooper,  8  Sm.  &  Giff.        ^  Floyd  v.  Nangle,  8  Atk.  568.  See 
875,    884 ;   Warner   v.  Griswold,   8    Campbell,  ut  supra^  §  50. 
Wend.    665;     Livingston   v.  Cox,  6 
Pa.  St  860. 
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§  754.  Only  liable  when  confidence  is  imposed.  —  This  point  is 
discussed  elsewhere,^  and  it  is  seen  that  a  lawyer  is  not  usually 
liable  for  negligence  to  a  person  who  does  not  employ  him  pro- 
fessionally. A  lawyer,  however,  who  appears  for  another  with- 
out authority  is  of  course  liable  to  such  person  for  injuries 
received  by  this  intrusion." 


Corporation  of  Rutldn  v,  Adams,  7 
Sim.  345  ;  Bradstreet  v,  Everson,  72 
Pa.  St.  124.  In  this  case  Bradstreet 
had  a  *^  commercial  agency  **  at  Pitts- 
burg, to  which  Everson  delivered  ac- 
ceptances payable  in  Memphis,  and 
took  a  receipt  for  them,  **  for  collec- 
tion." Bradstreet  sent  them  to  an 
agent  in  Memphis,  who  collected  the 
money  and  kept  it.  The  court  held 
that  Bradstreet  was  liable.  After  cit- 
ing and  commenting  upon  Cox  v,  Liv- 
ingstone, 2  W.  &  S.  103  ;  Ej*au8  t;. 
Dorrance,  10  Barr,  462  ;  and  Rhines 
V.  Evans,  66  Pa.  St.  192,  the  court 
said  :  "  These  cases  show  the  under- 
standing of  the  bench  and  bar  of  this 
state  upon  a  receipt  of  claims  for  col- 
lection.   It  imports  an  undertaking  by 
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the  attorney  himself  to  collect^  and 
not  merely  that  he  receives  it  for 
transmission  to  another  for  collection, 
for  whose  negligence  he  is  not  respon- 
sible. He  is  therefore  liable,  by  the 
very  terms  of  his  receipt,  for  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  distant  attorney,  who  is 
his  agent,  and  he  cannot  shift  respon- 
sibility from  himself  upon  his  client." 
The  same  view  is  taken  in  the  follow- 
ing cases  :  Lewis  v.  Peck,  10  Ala.  142; 
Pollard  V.  Rowland,  2  Blackf.  (Ind.) 
22 ;  Cummins  v.  McLean,  2  Pike 
(Ark.),  402 ;  Wilkinson  v.  Griswold, 
12  Smedes  &  Mar.  669. 

1  Supra,  §  439-441 ;  Fish  v.  Kelly, 
17  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  194. 

^  Bradt  t;.  Walton,  8  Johns.  298; 
0'Hara».  Brophy,  24  How.  Pr.  379. 
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TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES. 


liability   of    company  to  sender  of  mes- 
sage, §  756. 

To  sendee  of  message,  §  757. 
To  receiver  of  message,  §  758. 
Of  connecting  lines,  §  759. 
Effect  of  notice  restricting  liability,  §  760. 
Notice  only  affects  contracting  company, 
§  761. 


Cannot  exonerate  negligence,  §  762. 
Limitation  as  to  repeated  messages,  §  763. 
Sender  operating  throagh  special  agent  re- 
lieves company,  §  764. 
Burden  of  proof,  §  766. 
Damages,  §  767. 


§  766.  Liahility  of  company.  —  The  liability  of  a  telegraph 
company  to  the  sender  of  a  message  is  based  upon  contract,  the 
company  being  bound  to  the  diligence  of  good  specialists  in  the 
particular  department.  Perfect  accui-acy  and  promptitude  are 
not  exacted ;  ^  but  the  accuracy  and  promptitude  displayed  must 
be  such  as  good  specialists  in  this  department  of  business  are 
accustomed  to  exhibit,  and  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  critical 
character  of  the  work.* 

It  is  true  that  if  we  should  hold  a  telegraph  company  to  be 
a  common  carrier  of  goods,  it  would  be  liable  as  insurer ;  but  (1) 
it  has  been  already  seen  that  this  doctrine  of  insurance  in  this 
relation  is  peculiar  to  Anglo-American  law,  and  is  so  exception- 
ally onerous  that  the  courts  have  refused  to  extend  it  to  any 
carriers  except  of  goods  ;  ^  and  (2)  the  idea  that  telegraph  com- 
panies are  common  carriers  at  all  is  incompatible  with  the  cur- 
rent of  adjudications  on  this  particular  topic* 


*  See  supra,  §  46-8. 

»  Ellis  V.  Am.  Tel.  Co.  18  Allen, 
226;  Breese  v.  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.  46 
Barb.  274;  48  N.  Y.  182;  Leonard 
V.  N.  Y.  &  Alb.  Tel.  Co.  41  N.  Y. 
644 ;  De  Rutte  v,  N.  Y.  &c.  Tel.  Co.  1 
Daly,  547  ;  Elwood  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co. 
45  N.  Y.  549;. La  Grange  v.  S.  W. 
Tel.  Co.  25  La.  An.  888 ;  N.  Y.  &  W. 
Tel.  Co.  V.  Dryburg,  86  Penn.  St. 
298;  West.  U.  Tel.  Co.  v,  Buchanan, 
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15  Ind.  430 ;  Wash.  &  N.  Y.  Tel.  Co. 
V.  Hobson,  15  Grat.  122. 

»  See  supra,  §  686,  626. 

*  Breese  v.  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.  48  N.  Y. 
132.  {Contra,  Parks  v,  Tel.  Co.  18 
Cal.  422.)  See  this  well  argued  by 
Mr.  Bigelow  in  the  Am.  Law  Rev. 
for  April,  1874,  p.  467. 

In  this  article  is  given  a  sum- 
mary of  much  importance  in  de- 
termining how  far  a  public  duty  is 
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757.  lAahility  to  sendee  of  message  for  non-delivery.  —  Sup- 
pose a  message  given  to  the  company  to  deliver  to  A.,  A.  being 
in  this  respect  a  stranger  to  the  company,  is  lost ;  can  A.  main- 
tain a  suit  for  its  non-delivery  ?  On  the  reasoning  already  ex- 
imposed  on  telegraph  companies,  it  "  The  statute  of  Pennsylyania  sim- 
being  clear  that  whenever  such  a  duty  ply  requires  the  companies  to  transmit 
is  imposed,  and  yet  neglected  by  them  dispatches  offered,  under  a  penalty 
to  the  injury  of  an  indiTiduaL  an  ac-  for  refusal,  with  no  provision  for  faith- 
tion  lies  for  the  damage.   Supra,  §  44 S.  ful  performance. 

*<  The   English  telegraph  act  pro-  *^  In  Maine,  it  is  provided  that '  for 

rides  that  *  the  use  of  any  telegraph  any  error  or    unnecessary  delay  in 

and  apparatus  erected  or  formed  un-  writing  out,  transmitting,  or  delivering 

der  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  a  dispatch  ....  making  it  less  val- 

purpose  of  receiving  and  sending  mes-  uable  to  the  person  interefted  therein,* 

sages  shall  ....   be  open  for  the  the  company  '  shall  be  liable  for  the 

sending  and  receiving  of  messages  by  whole  amount  paid  on  such  dispatch ; 

all  persons    alike,  without  favor  or  and  they  shall  transmit  all  dispatches 

preference.'  ^    In  Playford  v.  United  in  the  order  they  are  received,  under 

Kingdom  Telegraph  Co.,  just  cited,  it  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars,  to 

was  held,  in  an  action  by  the  receiver  be  recovered  with  cost  by  the  person 

of  an  erroneous  message,  that  this  act  whose  dispatch  is  wilfully  postponed.' 

had  not  affected  the  relation  of  com-  *<  Many  of  the  states  are  without 

panics  to  those  to  whom  dispatches  statutory  provisions  on  this  particular 

are  transmitted.     The  telegraph  act  point;    and  no  act   has  been  found 

of  1868  contains  no  provision  on  this  giving  a  right  of  action  to  the  person  to 

point ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  whom  the  jnessage  is  sent,  either  for 

later  acts.'  non-delivery  or  for  error  in  transmis- 

"  The  Massachusetts  act  provides  sion,  excepting  that  of  Maine  above 
that  *'  every  company  shall  receive  quoted.  It  must  be  conceded  that  in 
dispatches  from  and  for  other  tele-  that  state  the  receiver  of  the  message, 
graph  lines,  companies,  and  associa-  if  he  be  '  the  person  interested  there- 
tions,  and  from  and  for  any  person ;  in,'  has  a  right  of  action  to  the 
and  on  payment  of  the  usual  charges  amount  paid  for  transmission.  But 
....  shall  transmit  the  same  faith-  this  would  perhaps  cover  no  more 
fully  and  impartially.'  And  for  every  than  the  case  of  a  dispatch  trans- 
wilful  neglect  the  company  are  de-  mitted  by  the  plaintiff's  agent;  and 
clared  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hun-  if  so,  it  abridges  rather  than  enlarges 
dred  dollars  to  the  *  person,  associa-  the  liability  of  the  telegraph  company, 
tion,  or  company  sending  or  desiring  For,  apart  from  such  a  provision,  the 
to  send  the  dispatch.'  company  must  be  liable  for  the  actual 

"  The  statutes  of  New  York,  Michi^  loss  to  the  plaintiff,  where  the  sender 

gan,  Missouri,  and  Maryland  contain  acts  as  agent  in  the  premises.    But 

provisions  and  prescribe  penalties  sub-  this  article  is  not  predicated  of  such 

stantlally  the  same  as  those  in  this  act.  cases." 


1  See  Playford  v.  United  Kingdom  Tel.        2  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  131,  §  61;  31  &  82 
Co.,  Law  R.  4  Q.  B.  707,  note.  Vict  c.  110;  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  78,  §  23. 
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pressed,  we  must  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.^  It  is  true 
that  if  by  statute  it  is  made  a  duty  of  the  company  to  faithfully 
deliver  messages  to  the  sendee,  then  the  sendee  may  sue  for  failure 
in  this  respect.^  And  so,  also,  without  such  a  statute,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  of  cases  in  which  the  sendee  of  a  message  may  occupy 
such  a  position  to  the  company  as  to  give  him  a  title  to  sue.  If 
the  company  by  special  contract  has  agreed  to  deliver  messages 
to  him ;  if,  on  the  faith  of  its  general  announcements,  he  has 
put  himself  in  such  a  position  to  it  that  he  suffei's  loss  from  its 
negligence ;  then  he  may  sustain  suit.  But  if  there  be  no  such 
confidence,  the  company  could  not  be  made  liable  except  by 
adopting  a  rule  that  would  make  a  common  carrier  liable  to  all 
parties  who  may  sujSer  from  the  non-arrival  of  a  passenger.* 

§  758.  Idabiliti/ to  receiver  for  erroneoUrS  transmission.  —  Here 
the  company  having  put  itself  in  relation  to  the  receiver,  and 
given  him  through  its  negligence  erroneous  information,  whereby 
he  suffers  loss,  is  liable  for  negligence.  It  is  true  this  point  has 
been  disputed  in  England;^  but  it  has  been  in  this  country 
maintained,  and  with  justice :  because  (1)  the  company  is  the 
agent  both  of  the  sender  and  of  the  receiver ;  and'  (2)  on  the 
principle  sic  utere  tuo  ut  nan  alienum  laedes^  if  it  undertakes 
to  exercise  a  franchise,  it  must  do  so  in  a  way  which  may  not 
injure  others.^ 

^  See  supra,  §  439-41.  transmit  for  hire  messages  for  indi- 

<  Supra,  §  448.  Tiduals,  and  to  deliyei*  faithfully  for 

*  See  Scott  &  Jamagin,  Telegraphs,  others  such  messages  as  are  intrusted 
§  95;  Parks  v.  A.  C.  Tel.  Co.  13  Cal.  to  them.  They  make  themselves  the 
422 ;  True  v.  Inter.  Tel.  Co.  60  Me.  9.  agents  of  both  the  send^er  and  re- 

*  Playford  v.  U.  K.  Tel.  Co.,  Law  ceiver,  and  their  failure  in  their  as- 
B.  4  Q.  B.  706.  sumed  duties  creates  an  obligation  in 

*  See  West.  Un.  Tel.  Co.  v,  Carew,  favor  of  the  one  who  may  be  thereby 
15  Mich.  525;  N.  Y.  &  Wash.  Tel.  injured.  It  mayy  and  often  does  occur, 
Co.  r.  Dryburg,  35  Penn.  St.  298 ;  La  that  the  party  to  tbhom  the  message  is 
Grange  v,  S.  W.  Tel.  Co.  25  La.  An.  addressed  is  the  only  one  whose  interests 
383;  Bowen  v.  Lake  Erie  Tel.  Co.  1  are  involved,  and  who  is  to  pay  the  fee. 
Am.  Law  Reg.  685 ;  De  Kutte  v.  New  In  such  case  he  is  the  one  in  reality 
York,  Albany,  &c.  Tel.  Co.  1  Daly,  with  whom  the  contract  is  made." 
547;  Rose  v.  United  States  Tel.  Co.  8  Howell,  J.  —  La  Grange  r.  S.  W.  Tel. 
Abb.  Pr.  N.  S.  408  ;  Elwood  v.  Westr  Co.  25  La.  An.  383. 

em  Union  Tel.  Co.  45  N.  Y.  549 ;  El-  On  this  point  see  Mr.  Bigelow's  able 

lis  V.  Am.  Tel.  Co.  13  Allen,  226.  article  in  the  Am.  Law  Rev.  for  April, 

<*  The  defendants  hold  themselves  1874,  p.  457. 

out  to  the  public  as  being  ready  to  In  Elwood  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.  45  N. 
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§  759.  Liability  of  connecting  lines.  —  Here,  ag^in,  we  must 
view  the  question  as  it  relates  distinctively  to  the  receiver  and 
to  the  sender.  A  delivering  company  (one  at  the  end  of  several 
connecting  lines)  sends  an  erroneous  message,  causing  the  re- 
ceiver to  incur  loss.  The  company,  in  such  case,  can  defend 
itself  by  showing  that  it  exercised  due  diligence,  and  that  the 
negligence  was  in  a  prior  line,  supposing  there  is  no  partner- 
ship between  the  lines.^  As  concerns  the  sender  of  a  message,  it 
may  be  generally  said  that  when  the  operator  of  a  telegraph 
company  contracts  to  send  a  telegram  over  his  own  line,  and 
the  lines  of  other  connecting  companies,  he,  being  so  author- 
ized by  the  other  companies,  becomes  the  agent  of  each  company 
assuming  to  forward  the  message,  and  they  are  thereupon  sev- 
erally liable  (no  partnership  relation  being  proved),  upon  the 
agreement  as  made  by  him.^  And  it  has  been  consequently 
held,  in  an  action  against  the  last  company  on  the  route,  for  its 
failure  to  deliver  a  message  to  the  proper  address,  that  it  was 
bound  to  due  diligence  by  the  act  of  the  first  operator.^  The 
primary  company  is,  in  such  case,  by  the  same  rule  liable  for  the 
negligence  of  the  auxiliary  companies.^ 

§  760.  Effect  of  notices  restricting  liahility.  —  A  notice  printed 
on  the  paper  signed  by  the  sender  has  been  held  sujficient  to 
restrict  the  liability  of  the  company.^    At  the  same  time  it  is 

Y.  549,  it  was  held  gross  negligence  such  telegram  was  addressed  for  the 

in  the  operator  at  a  telegraph  station  damages    occasioned  by  such  negli- 

to  send  over  the  wires  a  message  in  gence. 

the  name  of,  and  purporting  to  come  ^  La  Grange  v,  S.  W.  Tel.  Co.  25 

from,  a  cashier  of  a  bank,  and  to  be  La.  An.  S83. 

dated  at  another  station,  at  the  re-  ^  Leonard  r.  Tel.   Ca  41    N.   T. 

quest  of  a  party  known  to  the  opera-  544. 

tor  not  to  be  such  cashier,  and  pre-  >  Baldwin  v,  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.  1  Lan- 

senting  no  evidence  of  authority  to  use  sing,  125.     See  supra,  §  577. 

his  name,  which  message,  addressed  ^  De  Rutte  v.  Tel.  Co.  1  Daly,  547. 

to  a  banking  house,   held  out  such  See  Collins  v.  R.  R.  7  H.  L.  Cas.  194; 

party  as  entitled  to  credit  for  a  large  supra,  §  577  e^  neq. 

amount;  and  it  was  ruled  that  this  ^  Wann  t;.  Tel.  Co.  37  Mo.  473; 

negligence  occurred    so   within    the  Camp  v.  Tel.  Co.  1  Mete.  Ky.  164 ; 

scope  of  the  employment  of  such  oper-  Mc  Andrew  v,  Tel.  Co.  1 7  C.  B.  3 ; 

ator  as  to  make  the  telegraph  com-  Wolf  v.  W.  Tel.  Co.  62  Penn.  St.  88; 

pany  liable  to  the  person  to  whom  supra,  §  586. 
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essential  that  such  notice  should  be  brought  home  to  the  sender ;  ^ 
and  the  restriction  must  be  reasonable.^ 

§  761.  Notice  only  affects  company  to  which  it  is  confined  by 
contract.  —  This  view  has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,^  in  a  case 
where  a  telegraph  company  received  a  message  addressed  to  a 
place  on  the  line  of  another  company,  collected  pay  for  its  trans- 
mission the  whole  distance,  forwarded  it  to  the  terminus  of  its 
own  line,  and  delivered  it  there  to  the  other  company,  which  for- 
warded it  thence  to  the  place  to  which  it  was  addressed.  The 
paper  on  which  it  was  written  by  the  sender  was  headed  with  the 
name  of  the  first  company,  beneath  which  were  printed,  ^^  Terms 
and  conditions  on  which  this  and  all  messages  are  received  by 
this  company  for  transmission,"  limiting  to  a  small  sum  the  lia- 
bility of  "  the  company  "  for  error  or  delay  in  the  transmission 
or  delivery  of  any  message,  and  providing  that  "  no  liability  is 
assumed  for  any  error  or  neglect  by  any  other  company  over 
whose  lines  this  message  may  be  sent  to  reach  its  destination  ;  " 
subject  to  which  conditions  the  message  was  directed  to  be  sent. 
The  sender  brought  suit  against  the  second  company  for  negli- 
gence in  delivering  the  message  at  the  place  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. It  was  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  limitation 
of  the  liability  of  "  the  company  "  for  error  or  delay  in  deliver- 
ing any  message  applied  to  his  contract  with  the  fiirst  company 
only  for  the  service  to  be  rendered  on  their  line  alone. 

§  762.  Company  cannot  by  stipulation  relieve  itself  from  conse^ 
qibences  of  negligence.  —  This  principle,  which  has  been  fully 
discussed  in  its  relation  to  carriers,^  applies  with  equal  force  to 
telegraphic  companies.^ 

^  Baldwin  v.  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.  1  Lans.  obscure  and  deceptive.    Ibid.,  citing 

125.    See  supra,  §  586,  613.  Inland  Ins.  Co.  v.  Staufier,  9  Casey, 

In  Wolf  V.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.  62  Pa.  897 ;  Trask  ».  Ins.  Co.  5  Ibid.  198. 

St.  83,  one  of  tbe  conditions  of  a  tele-  '  A  condition  (incorporated  in  the 

graph  company,  printed  in  their  blank  margin  of  a  blank  message)  that  the 

form,  was  that  they  would  not  be  lia-  company  shall  not  be  liable  for  mis- 

ble  for  damages  if  the  claim  was  not  takes  beyond  the  amount  received  by 

presented  in  sixty  days  from  sending  the  company  for  sending  the  message, 

the  message.    It  was  held  that  the  is  unreasonable  and  invalid.    True  t;. 

condition  was  binding  on  one  sending  Int.  Tel.  Co.  60  Me.  9. 

a  message  on  the  printed  form.    The  *  Squire  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.  98  Mass. 

condition  was  in  very  small  type,  but  232.    See  supra,  §  583. 

the  heading  directing  to  it  was  in  con*  ^  See  supra,  §  589. 

spicuous  tyx)e.    Held,  that  it  was  not  '  Mann  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.  37  Mo. 
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§  763.  So  far  as  concerns  sender  of  message^  company  may 
restrict  its  liability  to  repeated  messages.^ 

§  764.  But  not  so  as  to  receiver  of  message.  —  The  receiver  of 
a  message  stands,  if  the  above  reasoning  be  correct,  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  person  who  is  injured  by  another  in  defiance  of  the 
maTiT"  sic  utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum  laedas.  It  is  true  that  if 
the  receiver  have  notice  of  the  qualification  as  to  repeating,  and 
takes  the  message  subject  to  such  qualification,  then  he  is  bound 
thereby.  But  if  the  case  be  simply  that  of  the  company  negli- 
gently making  a  false  statement  to  him,  whereby  he  suffers  in- 
jury, then  he  cannot  be  affected  by  any  arrangement  between 
the  sender  and  the  company.  ^ 

14.     See  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.  v.  Gilder-  to  which  we  have  referred,  the  tele- 

sleeve,  29  Md.  232;  Bimey  v,  N.  Y.  graph  company  had  limited  their  lia- 

&  W.  Tel.  Co.  18  Md.  341 ;  Sweat-  hility  for  mistakes   (above  the  sum 

land  V,  Tel.  Co.  27  Iowa,  433  ;  Mc An-  paid  for  the   message)   to    cases  in 

drew  v.  Elect.  Tel.  Co.  17  C.  B.  3.  which  the  dispatch  had  been  repeated 

^  Ellis  V.  Am.  Tel.  Co.  13  Allen,  by  the  receiver.     Such  a  limitation 

226;  Birney  v.  Tel.  Co.  18  Md.  341 ;  was  held  reasonable  in  Ellis  v,  Amer- 

Camp    V.   Western   Un.   Tel.   Co.   1  ican  Telegraph  Co.,  supra,  and  it  was 

Mete.  (Ky.)  164 ;  Wann  v,  Tel.  Co.  remarked  by  the  learned  chief  justice 

87  Mo.  472 ;    Breese  v.  U.   S.   Tel.  that  the  right  of  the  receiver  of  an 

Co.  48  N.  Y.  132;   5.  C   45   Barb,  unrepealed  message  could  not,  at  best, 

275 ;  West.   Un.  Tel.  Co.  v.   Carew,  rise  higher  than  that  of  the  sender. 

15  Mich.  525;    Mc  Andrew  r.   Elec.  If  this  be  true,  the  question  we  are 

Tel.  Co.  17  C.  B.  3.    But  see  Bald-  now  considering  is  of  little  importance; 

win  V.  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.  54  Barb.  505.  for  it  is  probable  that  the  blanks  of  all 

True   V.  International   Tel,    Co.    60  the  companies  contain  such   stipula- 

Maine,  9,  holds  such  a  limitation  bad  tions.    But  is  this  a  sound  proposi- 

in  the  absence  of  a  requirement  that  tion  of  law  ?    Is  the  measure  of  dam- 

the  dispatch  should  be  repeated  in  ages  of  a  third  person,  injured  by  the 

order  to  make  the  company  liable  for  breach  of  a  contract,  to  be  limited  to 

mistakes.  The  supreme  court  of  Bli-  the  amount  recoverable  by  the  other 

nois,  in  Tyler  v.  Tel.  Co.,  reported  in  party  to  the  contract?  for  this  seems 

Chic.  Legal  News  for  Sept.  13,  1874,  to  be  the  force  of  the  objection.    The 

have  held  the  repeating    restriction  interest  of  the  parties  to  the  contract 

void  in  toto,  may  be  very  small ;  while  the  injury 

8  See  La  Grange  ».  S.  W.  Tel.  Co.  to  the  third  person  may  be  very  great. 

25  La.  An.  383.     On  this  point  Mr.  If  the  third  person  have  a  right  of  ac- 

Bigelow,  in  the  article  already  cited,  tion  at  all,  the  value  of  the  contraci 

observes  :  —  can  be  of  no  importance.    Suppose  the 

'<  Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  contract  were  without  consideration, 

real  nature  of  the  relation  of  the  tele-  could  it  be  contended  that,  since  the 

graph  company  to  the  sender  of  a  parties  could  maintain  no  action  for  a 

message,  another  point  should  be  no-  breach  of  it,  a  third  person,  injured 

ticed.    In  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  cases  by  its  improper    performance,  could 
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§  765.  Sender  employing  his  special  agent  cannot  charge  the 
company  with  negligence.  —  When  the  sender  employs  a  special 

not  ?    B.  allows  A.  to  pasture  his  cat-  upon  a  blank,  which  had  been  fUr- 

tie,  gratis,  in  his  meadow.    The  cattle  nished    by  the  company,  specifying 

break  through  the  fence  into  C.'s  gar-  that  the  company  would  not  be  held 

den,  and  are  chased  out  and  injured,  responsible  for  any  error  in  the  trans- 

Cannot  C.  maintain  an  action  against  mission  of  the  message,  unless  it  was 

B.  for  any  damage  to  his  crop  ?    And  repeated.     He  had  had  the  blanks 

if  A.  should  pay  for  the  privilege  of  in  his  possession  for  some  time,  and 

pasture,  would  B.'s  liability  be  meas-  had  had  abundant  opportunity  to  read 

ured  by  the  sum  recoverable  by  A.  them.      The    blanks    contained    the 

for  the  injury  to  his  cattle  ?  **  terms  upon  which  the  company  solic- 

In  Breese  t;.  U.  S.  Tel.  Co.,  supra,  ited  and  would  accept  his  business, 
Earl,  C,  said :  **  The  liability  of  tele-  and  when  the  message  was  written 
graph  companies  is  regulated  by  con-  upon  one  of  them  and  brought  to  the 
tract  and  the  nature  of  their  public  office  of  the  company,  its  agent  had 
employment.  In  the  absence  of  any  the  right  to  assume  and  believe  that 
special  contract  limiting  or  regulating  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  assented 
their  liability,  they  do  not  insure  the  to  and  uuderstood  the  agreement.  In 
safe  and  accurate  transmission  of  mes-  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the 
sages,  but  they  are  bound  to  transmit  blanks  were  printed  in  such  small 
them  with  care  and  diligence  ade-  type,  or  otherwise,  as  to  mislead,  or 
quate  to  the  business  which  they  un-  that  Cuyler  was  so  illiterate  that  he 
dertake,  and  if  they  fail  in  such  care  could  not  read,  he  must  be  presumed 
and  diligence,  they  become  responsi-  to  have  understood  the  contents  of  the 
ble.  But  while  they  are  bound  to  blank,  and  upon  the  ordinary  principle 
transmit  all  messages  delivered  to  applicable  to  the  doctrine  of  estoppel 
them,  they  have  the  right  to  make  in  pais,  he  must  be  held  estopped 
reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  from  denying  or  disputing  the  agree- 
the  conduct  of  their  business;  They  ment.  Lewis  v.  Great  Western  Rail- 
can  thus  limit  their  liability  for  mis-  way  Co.  5  Hurlstone  &  N.  867 ;  Grace 
take,  not  occasioned  by  gross  negli-  v.  Adams,  100  Mass.  505  ;  Wolf  v. 
gence  or  wilful  misconduct,  and  this  Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  62  Pa.  87. 
they  can  do  by  notice  brought  home  This  would  not  be  so  if  the  blank  had 
to  the  sender  of  the  message,  or  by  been  delivered  to  Cuyler  at  the  time 
special  contract  entered  into  with  him.  he  wrote  the  message  upon  it,  and  he 
Redfield  on  Carriers,  405;  Mc Andrew  had  no  opportunity  to  read  it,  and  to 
V.  Electric  Telegraph  Co.  S3  Eng.  L.  the  knowledge  of  the  telegraph  oper- 
&  Eq.  180;  Birney  r.  New  York  &  ator  had  not  read  it.  In  such  case, 
Washington  Tel.  Co.  18  Md.  341  ;  N.  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  the 
Y.  &  Washington  Printing  Tel.  Co.  application  of  the  doctrine  of  estoppel, 
V,  Dryburg,  35  Penn.  298;  Ellis  v.  and  no  reason  for  indulging  in  pre- 
American   Tel.    Co.  13    Allen,   226;  sumptions. 

Western  Union  Tel.  Co.  v,  Carew,  15  "  We  s^iould  reach  the  same  conclu- 

Mich.  525;  Wann  v.  Western  Union  sion  if  we  held  that  defendant  was  a 

Tel.  Co.  37  Mo.  472;  Camp  v.  West,  common  carrier,  with  all  the  liabilities 

Union  Tel.  Co.  I.Metcalfe  (Ky.),  164.  which  attach  to  such  carriers  at  com- 

'*  Here   Cuyler  wrote  the  message  mon  law ;  for  it  is  well  settled  in  this 
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operator,  not  the  servant  of  the  company,  he  takes  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  accuracy  of  the  message  transmitted.^ 

§  766.  Burden  of  proof.  —  As  has  been  seen,  when  the  sender 
sues  on  the  breach  of  contract,  the  burden  is  on  the  defendant 
to  prove  that  he  complied  with  his  contract.*  When  the  receiver 
sues,  charging  the  company  with  negligently  bringing  him  a 
false  message,  the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff,  though  it  will  be 
enough  to  shift  this  burden  to  show  that  the  message  received 
was  not  that  sent.^  But  where,  in  an  action  for  bi^each  of  con- 
tract to  send  a  telegram,  the  defence  is  negligence  of  the  plain- 
tiff, the  onus  is  on  the  defendant  to  allege  and  prove  it.^ 

§  767.  Damages.  —  Where  no  limitation  of  liability  is  proved, 
it  has  been  held  that  where  a  company  contracted  to  transmit  a 
message  accepting  an  offer  to  sell  certain  goods  at  a  certain  place 
for  a  certain  price,  and  by  their  negligence  in  delivering  it,  the 
sender  failed  to  complete  the  purchase,  he  could  recover  from 
them,  in  damages,  the  difference  between  the  price  which  by  the 
message  he  agreed  to  pay,  and  the  price  which  he  would  have 
been  compelled  to  pay  at  the  same  place  in  order  with  use  of 
due  diligence  to  have  purchased  goods  there  of  the  same  kind, 
quantity,  and  quality.^ 

The  plaintiffs'  message,  instructing  their  brokers  to  "  buy  five 
Hudson,"  was  transmitted  and  delivered  by  the  defendant  "  buy 
five  hundred."  Learning  of  the  error,  the  plaintiffs  telegraphed 
again  to  their  brokers ;  but  owing  to  the  delay  so  occasioned,  the 
plaintiffs  lost,  by  the  advance  in  the  price  of  the  stock  so  ordered, 
$1,375.  It  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeals  in  New  York,  that 
this  sum  was  the  measure  of  their  damages,  for  which  the  de- 
fendant was  liable ;  and  it  was  intimated,  that  the  action  could 
have  been  maintained,  if  no  purchase  had  been  made,  on  proof 
of  the  rise  in  value  of  the  stock.^ 


state  that  common  carriers  can  con- 
tract for  exemption  from  their  com- 
mon law  responsibility,  as  to  every- 
thing,  certainly,  except  their  gross 
negligence  or  wilful  misconduct.  Bis- 
sell  V.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  26  N.  T.  442 ; 
French  v.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  &  Erie  R.  R. 
Co.  4  Keyes,  111." 

^  Dunning  v.  Roberts,  85  Barbour, 
463. 

'  See  supra,  §  422. 
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*  Supra,  §  421 ;  Rittenhouse  9.  Ind. 
Un.  Tel.  Co.  44  N.  Y.  263 ;  5.  C.  1 
Daly,  474;  West  U.  Tel.  v,  Carew,  15 
Mich.  525 ;  Bimey  v,  Tel.  Co.  18  Md. 
341. 

«  Baldwin  v.  United  States  Tele- 
graph Co.  1  Lansing,  125. 

»  Squire  v.  W.  U.  Tel.  Co.  98  Mass. 
232. 

*  Rittenhouse  v.  Ind.  Line  of  TeL 
44  N.  Y.  263. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

VENDOR. 


Vendor  liable  for  concealed  defects,  §  774. 
Implied  contract  that  thing  sold  is  fit  for 
nsci  §  775. 


Accident  as  a  defence  to  non-performance, 
§776. 


§  774.  Vendor  liable  for  concealed  and  dangerous  defects. — 
The  relations  of  vendor  and  vendee  form  a  distinct  topic  of  juris- 
prudence of  which  it  is  possible  here  to  touch  upon  two  features. 
The  first  is  the  liability  of  the  vendor  to  the  vendee  for  concealed 
defects.  And  as  to  these  the  law  is  plain  that  though  for  ordi- 
nary defects  the  innocent  vendor  is  not  liable,^  yet  whenever  the 
vendor  has  or  ought  to  have  notice  of  defects  calculated  to  do 
serious  harm,  and  neglects  to  notify  them  to  the  vendee,  he  is 
liable  to  the  vendee  for  damages  produced  by  such  neglect.^ 
But  he  is  not  liable  for  mischief  done  to  third  parties  through 
causes  occurring  posterior  to  the  sale.  Thus  it  has  been  held  in 
New  York  ^  that  the  manufacturer  and  vendor  of  a  steam-boiler 
is  only  liable  to  the  purchaser  for  defective  materials  or  for  any 
want  of  care  and  skill  in  its  construction  calculated  subsequently 
to  do  harm  ;  and  if  after  delivery  to  and  acceptance  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  while  in  use  by  him,  an  explosion  occurs  in  conse- 
quence of  such  defective  construction,  to  the  injury  of  a  third 
person,  the  latter  has  no  cause  of  action,  because  of  such  injury, 
against  the  manufocturer.* 

^  Longmeid  v.  Holliday,  16  Exch.  whether  the  complaint  was  properly 

761.     Supra,  §  180,  440.  dismissed,  we  must  assume  all  the  facts 

^  Brown  v,  Edgington,  2  M.  &  6.  which  the  evidence  tended  to  show  as 

279;  George  t7.  Skivington,  L.  B.  5  established,  and  the  question  is  thereby 

Exch.  1.      See  Loop  t;.  Litchfield,  42  presented  whether  the  defendants  have 

N.  Y.  351 ;  and  cases  cited  supra,  §  440 ;  incurred  any  liability  to  the  plaintiff, 

infra,  §  854-930 ;  and  also  Benjamin  They  contracted  with  the  company, 

on  Sales,  §  541-3.  and  did  what  was  done  by  them  for  it 

3  Losee  t;.  Clute,  51  N.  Y.  494.    See  and  to  its  satisfaction,  and  when  the 

infra,  §  858.  boiler  was  accepted  they  ceased  to 

^  Lott,  Ch.  C. : ....  "In  determining  have  any  further  control  over  it,  or 
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§  775.  Implied  contract  that  thing  Bold  should  be  fit  for  ttse.  — 
Whenever  A.  orders  B.,  a  specialist,  to  furnish  him  with  an  article 
in  B.'s  specialty  (whatever  the  branch  may  be),  there  is  an  im- 
plied warranty  that  B.  exercises  in  the  matter  the  skill  of  a  &:ood 

1870  2  this  doctrine  wa8  pushed  to  its  furthest  limit ;  it  being  held 
that  where  a  man  causes  a  building:  to  be  erected  for  viewinfic  a 
public  exhibition,  aiid  admita  pe«L  on  payment  of  money,  the 
contract  between  him  and  the  persons  admitted  is  analogous  to 
the  contract  between  a  carrier  and  his  passengers ;  and  there  ia 
implied  in  such  contract  a  warranty,  not  only  of  due  care  on  the 
part  of  himself  and  his  servants,  but  ako  of  due  care  on  the  part 
of  any  independent  contractor,  who  may  have  been  employed  by 
him  to  construct  the  means  of  conveyance  or  support.  It  was 
ruled,  therefore,  that  where  the  defendant,  acting  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  others  interested  in  certain  races,  entered  into  a  con- 
tract with  E.,  who  was  a  competent  person  to  be  so  employed,  to 
erect  and  let  to  them  a  grand  stand  for  the  purpose  of  viewing 
the  races ;  and  the  defendant,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  his  col- 
leagues, received  5a.  (to  be  appropriated  to  the  race  fund)  from 
every  person  admitted,  of  whom  the  plaintiff  was  one ;  and  the 
stand  had  been  negligently  and  improperly  constructed  (but  not 

its  management,  and  all  responsibility  '*  It  may  be  proper  to  refer  to  the  case 

for  what  was  subsequently  done  with  of  Thomas  v.  Winchester  (2  Selden, 

it  devolyed  upon  the  company  and  397),  cited  by  the  appellant's  coansel, 

those  having  charge  of  it,  and  the  and  I  deem  it  sufficient  to  say  that  the 

case  falls  within  the  principle  decided  opinion  of  Hunt,  J.,  in  Loop  v.  Litch- 

by  the  court  of  appeals  in  the  Mayor,  field  (42  N.  Y.  351),  clearly  shows 

&c.  of   Albany  v.   Cunliff  (2  Comst.  that  the  principle  decided  in  that  case 

165),  which  is,  that  the  mere  archi-  has  no  application  to  this, 

tect  or  builder  of  a  work  is  answerable  '*  It  appears  from  these  considerations 

only  to  his  employees  for  any  want  of  that  the  complaint  was  properly  dis- 

care  or  skill  in  the  execution  thereof,  missed,  and  it  follows  that  there  was 

and  he  is  not  liable  for  accidents  or  no  case  made  for  the  consideration  of 

injuries  which  may  occur  after  the  the  jury,  and,  consequently,  there  was 

execution  of  the  work ;  and  the  opin-  no  error  in  the  refusal  to  submit  it  to 

ions  published  in  that  case  clearly  them." 

show  that  there  is  no  ground  of  lia-  1  Shepherd  v.  Pybus,  8  M.  &  G.  868 ; 

bility  by  the  defendants  to  the  plain-  Macfarlane  v.  Taylor,  L.  R.  1  Sc.  App* 

tiff  in  this  action.    They  owed  Aim  no  C.  245 ;  Olivant  v,  Bayler,  5  Q.  B. 

duty  whatever  at  the  time  of  the  ex-  288 ;  Benjamin  on  Sales,  §  542-3. 

plosion,  either  growing  out  of  contract  '  Francis  t;.  Cockrell,  L.  R.  5  Q*  B, 

or  imposed  by  law.  184.     See  supra,  §  728. 
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to  the  knowledge  of  the  defendant),  and  in  consequence  fell  and 
injured  the  plaintifiF,  —  that  the  plaintiff  could  maintain  an  ac- 
tion against  the  defendant  for  the  damages  sustained,  although 
the  defendant  was  free  from  all  negligence,  and  had  employed  a 
competent  person  to  erect  a  stand.  The  case  was  affirmed  in  the 
exchequer,^  Kelly,  C.  B.,  saying:  ^'  But  then  the  second  and  more 
important  question  arises,  what  was  the  implied  contract,  with 
respect  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  stand  for  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  to  be  applied?  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  as  a  general  proposition  of  law,  that  when  one  man  en- 
gages with  another  to  supply  him  with  a  particular  article  or 
thing,  to  be  applied  to  a  certain  use  and  purpose,  in  consideration 
of  a  pecuniary  payment,  he  enters  into  an  implied  contract  that 
the  article  or  thing  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used  and  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  That 
I  hold  to  be  a  general  proposition  of  law,  applicable  to  all 
contracts  of  this  nature  and  character.  It  is,  indeed,  subject 
to  a  qualification  or  exception,  to  which  I  will  hereafter  ad- 
vert, as  determined  by  the  case  of  Readhead  v.  Midland  Ry. 
Co.,^  but  that  qualification  extends  only  to  the  case  of  some 
defect  which  is  unseen  and  unknown  and  undiscoverahle^  —  not 
only  unknown  to  the  contracting  party,  but  undiscoverable  by 
the  exercise  of  any  reasonable  skill  and  diligence,  or  by  any  ordi- 
nary and  reasonable  means  of  inquiry  and  examination.  Let  us 
see  how  the  case  stands  upon  the  authorities.  It  was  insisted 
that  there  was  no  such  warranty,  —  that  there  was  no  such  con- 
tract. When  we  look  to  the  judgment  delivered  in  this  case  in 
the  court  of  queen's  bench,^  it  appears  to  have  proceeded  upon 
this  principle,  though  the  principle  is  laid  down  in  somewhat 
different  terms  from  those  in  which  I  have  expressed  it.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  ground  of  the  decision  in  the  court  below  was,  that 
the  defendant  had  contracted  against  any  defect  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  stand,  occasioned  by  reason  of  his  own  negli- 
gence or  of  the  negligence  of  the  persons  who  had  erected  the 
stand.  Though  entirely  adopting  that  as  the  ground  of  the  de- 
cision in  the  court  of  queen's  benoh,    I  should  rather  express 

1  Francis  v.  Cockrell,  L.  B.  5  Q.  B.  >  Law  Bep.  2  Q.  B.  412;  Law  Bep. 

603.    See  supra,  §  728 ;  see  comments  4  Q.  B.  879. 

on  this  case  by  Blackburn,  J.,  supra,  9  Ante,  p.  19L 
§  698,  note. 
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myself  differently,  and  say,  that  what  the  defendant  in  a  case 
like  this  contracted  for  was,  that  the  stand  upon  which  he  sap- 
plied  a  seat  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  pecuniary  consideration  of 
5«.,  should  be  reasonably  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
supplied  to  him,  without  any  other  exception  or  qualification  than 
that  which  was  held  to  apply  to  such  a  contract  in  the  case  of 
Readhead  v.  Midland  Ry.  Co. ;  ^  that  is,  that  the  defendant  did  not 
contract  against  any  unseen  and  unknown  defect  which  there  was 
no  means  of  discovering  or  ascertaining  under  ordinary  and  rea- 
sonable modes  of  inquiry  or  examination.  Now  that  there  is  an 
implied  contract  that  an  article  supplied  for  hire  and  reward,  or 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  shall  be  reasonably  fit  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  to  be  supplied  was,  if  not  decided,  assumed 
and  affirmed  as  established  law  by  the  case  of  Readhead  t^.  Mid- 
land Ry.  Co.,^  both  in  the  court  of  queen's  bench  and  in  the 
court  of  exchequer  chamber.  But  the  authority  does  not  rest 
there.  Whether  it  be  a  case  of  a  carriage  or  of  a  bridge,  or,  as  in 
the  present  case,  of  a  stand  in  which  seats  are  contracted  for  to 
witness  some  public  spectacle,  the  rule  of  law  and  the  rule  of  rea- 
son and  good  sense  appear  to  me  to  be  the  same.  Take  the 
ordinary  case  of  a  carriage.  If  a  man  engaged,  in  consideration 
of,  say,  a  guinea,  to  supply  a  carriage  such  as  an  omnibus,  to  hold 
six  persons,  to  proceed  on  an  excursion  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
a  guinea  is  paid,  and  the  carriage  is  sent,  is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive that  he  does  not  contract,  not  only  that  that  carriage  shall 
contain  seats  for  six  persons,  but  that  it  shall  be  reasonably  fit 
for  the  purpose  ?  '^  I  cannot  understand  upon  what  imaginable 
ground  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  not  such  an  implied  un- 
dertaking in  every  contract  of  this  description." 

Were  it  not  for  the  qualification  contained  in  the  lines  in  italics 
this  extension  of  the  laws  of  warranty  would  be  open  to  serious 
objections.  It  is  opposed  to  those  sound  doctrines  of  law  which 
require  the  diligence  of  a  good  specialist  from  all  operatives,  but 
not  a  perfection  which  is  unattainable,^  and  it  is  in  conflict  with 
the  almost  universal  opinion  of  the  courts  that  the  exceptional 
and  onerous  doctrine  of  insurance,  as  applied  to  common  carriers 
of  goods,  is  not  to  be  pressed  beyond  the  cases  by  which  it  is 
expressly  determined.^    Far  more  judicious  is  Keating,  J.,  in  the 

1  Law  Rep.  2  Q.  B.  412 ;  Law  Rep.        >  See  supra,  §  65. 
4  Q.  B.  379.  8  See  supra,  §  555,  586,  685,  728. 
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presentation  of  the  reasons  that  led  him  to  concur  in  affirming  the 
decision  of  the  queen's  bench.  "  I  should  prefer,  however,"  he 
said,^  "  to  state  the  defendant's  liability  or  his  undertadting  to  be 
that  due  care,  that  is,  reasonable  care,  had  been  exercised  in  the 
erection  of  that  stand,  which  he  so  let  out  for  the  use  of  the  pub- 
lic. It  is  found  upon  the  case  that  reasonable  care  was  not 
exercised,  but  that  negligence  occurred  in  its  erection,  for  which 
it  appears  to  me  the  defendant  is  liable."  To  the  same  effect  is 
the  subsequent  argument  of  Montague  Smith,  J.^ 

§  776.  Accident  as  a  defence  to  non-performance.  —  This  point, 
also,  belongs  mainly  to  another  department  of  law.  It  may  be 
generally  stated  that  when  there  is  an  absolute  contract  to  deliver 
goods  of  a  certain  class,  the  vendor  must  pay  damages  in  case  the 
goods  cannot  be  delivered,  though  the  occasion  of  non-delivery  is 
inevitable  accident.^  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  contract  is 
to  deliver  a  specific  thing,  and  this  thing  perishes  by  casus^  or  is 
in  any  way  (not  involving  the  vendor's  negligence)  non-existent 
at  the  time  of  performance,  this  excuses  performance.* 

»  Francis  v.  Cockrell,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  *  See  Taylor  v.  Coldwell,  8  B.  &  S. 

513.  82;   Howell  v.   Copeland,  30   L.   T. 

«  See  also  supra,  §  728.  Rep.  N.  S.  677 ;  Alb.  Law  J.  Sept.  8, 

»  Kearon  v,  Pearson,  7  H.  &  N.  886.  1874,  p.  158, 
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DROVERS. 

§  778.  A  DROVEE  is  bound  to  use  the  same  care  in  regard  to 
the  cattle  that  he  undertakes  to  drive  for  hire  that  good  and 
faithful  drovers  are  accustomed  to  exercise  when  engaged  in 
their  particular  trade.^ 

^  Maynard  v.  Back,  100  Mass.  40;  Shrewsbury- o.  Smith,  12  Cush.  177; 
Cayzer  v.  Taylor,  10  Gray,  274;  Shaw  Sullivan  v.  Scripture,  3  Allen,  564. 
V.    Bost.   &  W.  R.   R.  8  Gray,  45;     See  supra,  §  182,  589,  595. 
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NEGLIGENCE  IN  DISCHARGE  OF  DUTIES 
NOT  BASED  ON  CONTRACT. 


CHAPTER  I. 


GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Roman  law:  Aqailian  statnte,  §  780. 

Expressions  of  principle  in  Digest,  §  781. 

Abuse  of  legal  rights^  §  782. 

Damage  from  negligent  management  of 
real  estate,  §  783. 

Distinction  between  contractual  and  non- 
contractual duties,  §  784. 

Xenntma  ctUpa  not  imputable  in  duties  of 
this  class,  §  785. 

In  Anglo-American  law  doctrine  expressed 
bj*  maxim  tic  vtere  tuo  vd  non  aUtnum 
laedaSf  §  786. 


Distinction  between  use  and  abuse  of  rights 
fllustrated  bj  application  of  water  in  such 
a  waj  as  to  flood  a  mine,  §  787. 

All  jointly  concerned  liable,  §  788. 

Negligence  maj  consist  in  omitting  to  con- 
trol, §  789. 

Special  illustration  of  doctrine,  §  790. 

Landlord  overloading  upper  floor,  §  791. 

Landlord  negligently  repairing,  §  792. 

Train  on  railroad  negligently  cutting  hose 
leading  to  a  fire,  §  793. 


§  780.  Roman  law :  Aquilian  statute.  —  The  Roman  law  in 
this  respect  rests  on  the  principle  that  the  necessity  of  society  re- 
quires that  all  citizens  should  be  educated  to  exercise  care  and 
consideration  in  dealing  ^th  the  persons  and  property  of  others. 
Whoever  directly  injures  another's  person  or  property  by  the  neg- 
lect of  such  care  is  in  culpa^  and  is  bound  to  make  good  the  in- 
jury caused  by  his  neglect.  This  general  responsibility  is  recog- 
nized by  the  Aquilian  law,  enacted  about  three  centuries  before 
Christ,  which  is  the  basis  of  Roman  jurisprudence  in  this  relation. 
Culpa  of  this  class  consists  mainly  in  commission,  tn  faciendo. 
Thus  an  omission  by  a  stranger  to  perform  an  act  of  charity  is  not 
culpa  ;  it  is  culpa^  however,  to  inadvertently  place  obstacles  on  a 
road  over  which  another  falls  and  is  hurt ;  to  kindle  a  fire  by 
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which  another's  property  may  be  burned ;  to  dig  a  trench  which 
caiuses  another's  wall  to  falL^ 

§  781.  ExpreBBions  of  principle  in  Digest.  —  In  the  Digest  the 
principle  is  repeatedly  given  as  follows  :  Nemo  cum  damno  aXU" 
riu8  locupletior  fieri  debet?  In  other  words,  no  one  can  use  his 
property  to  damage  another  for  Mb  own  benefit.  The  Roman 
maxim,  however,  to  adopt  the  summary  of  Wening-Ingenheim,* 
is  limited  to  cases  where  the  act  complained  of  is  unlawful.  But 
unlawfulness,  in  this  sense,  includes  direct  and  indirect  violation 
of  law :  the  first  is  called  confra  legem  facer e ;  the  second,  in 
fraudem  legis  facer e.  In  the  latter  sense,  whatever  prejudices 
another's  rights  is  forbidden  as  damnum  indirectum.^ 

By  the  same  principle  lawful  acts  become  unlawful  when  they 
are  so  performed  as  to  injure  other  persons  (whether  this  injury 
be  intentional  or  unintentional),  from  want  of  proper  care.^  So 
also  acts  are  in  this  sense  unlawful  (that  is  to  say,  when  produc- 
tive of  damage  to  others  they  are  the  subject  of  action)  when 
they  are  contra  bonoB  moreB^  as  to  which  the  turpe  and  the  in- 
juBtum  equally  operate.^  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  Ro- 
mans regarded  all  tortious  acts  undertaken  without  legal  right 
afi  unlawful.*^ 

The  following  exceptions,  however,  are  recognized :  1.  When 
a  man  does  everything  in  his  power  to  avoid  doing  the  mischief, 
or  when  it  is  of  a  character  utterly  out  of  the  range  of  expecta- 
tion, then  the  liability  ceases  and  the  event  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
casualty.®  2.  If  the  injury  is  due  to  the  fault  of  the  party  in- 
jured, the  liability  of  the  party  injuring  is  extinguished.  Quod 
quiB  ex  Bua  culpa  damnum  Bentity  non  intelligitur  Bentire?  But  if 
the  fault  of  the  injuring  party  is  gross  while  that  of  the  party  in- 
jured is  slight  then  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  latter  does 

^  See  fully  supra,  §  9,  for  details  of  ^  L.  15.  D.  de  condit  institudone, 

Aquilian  law.  28.  7.  L.  26.  61.  de  yerb.  obi.  (45. 1). 

3  L.  14.  D.  de  condict.  indeb.  (12.  6).  ^  L.  1.  §  12.     L.  2.  §  9.  D.  de  aqua 

L.  6.  §  2.  de  jure  dotium  (23.  3).  L.  et  aqua  pluy.  (39.  8) ;  Wening-lDgen- 

206.  D.  de  R.  J.  (50.  17)  ;  Wening-  heim,  §  31. 

Ingenheinii  §  28.  ^  Caswn  seniit  dommxu.    L.  1.  L.  52. 

*  Schadenersatze,  §  28.  §  4.  D.  a  leg.  Aquil.  (9.  2).    L.  7.  ad 

4  L.  24.  §  ult.  de  damno  infect.  (89.  leg.  Corn,  de  Siear.  (48.  8).    L.  9.  §  4. 

2).     L.   26.  eodem. ;  Wening-Ingen-  L.  10.  ad  leg.  Aq.  L.  23.  in  fine  de 

heim,  Scbadenersatze,  §  31.  Reg.  jur.  (50.  17).    L.  15.  §  6.  D.  loc. 

»  L.  27.  §  9.   L.  81.  ad  L.  Aquil.  cond.  (19.  2). 

(9.  2).  »  Supra,  §  800. 
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not  bar  the  action.  Bolus  (and  gross  negligence  is  to  be  in  this 
sense  regarded  as  dolus)  culpa  est  pejor.^  3.  Liability  cannot 
be  attached  to  the  bare  exercise  of  a  legal  right,  if  the  party- in- 
juring confine  himself  strictly  to  such  exercise,  and  if  the  hurt 
done  could  not  have  been  avoided  except  by  abandoning  the 
right.  Qui  Jure  suo  utitur  nemini  injuriam  facit^  or,  neminem 
laedit.^ 

§  782.  Abuse  of  legal  rights. — No  jurisprudence  is  more  de- 
termined than  the  Roman  in  maintaining  the  immunity  of  the 
individual  in  the  exercise  of  his  rights.  Qui  jure  suo  utitur^  to 
recur  to  the  maxim  just  quoted,  nemini  facit  injuriam.  But  this 
maxim  is  not  to  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  that  the  possessor  of 
a  right  can  exercise  it  regardless  of  the  effect  it  produces  upon  the 
rights  of  others.  "  Expedit  reipublicae  ne  su&  re  quis  male  uta- 
tur."  ^  I  can  undoubtedly,  in  exercise  of  my  rightful  liberty, 
do  generally  with  my  property,  within  its  own  orbit,  what 
I  will ;  but  if  I  so  wield  it  as  to  impinge  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  then  I  am  liable  for  the  damage  so  produced.  The  same 
jurists  who  assert  the  maxim  are  careful  to  attach  to  it  this  lim- 
itation. Thus,  I  may  dig  pits  at  my  pleasure  on  my  land ;  but 
I  will  nevertheless  be  liable  if  any  person  having  a  right  or  even 
permission  to  enter  the  land  falls  into  one  of  these  pits  and  is 
hurt.*  So  I  can  drive  out  strange  cattle  from  my  close,  but  for 
any  hurt  to  them  which  I  arbitrarily  inflict  I  am  liable.  "  Q. 
Mucius  scribit :  equa  cum  in  alieno  pasceretur  in  cogendo  quod 
praegnans  erat,  ejecit.  Quaerebatur,  dominus  ejus  possetne  cum 
eo  qui  coegisset  lege  Aquilia  agere,  quia  equam  in  ejiciendo  ru- 
perat.  Si  percussisset  aut  cousulto  vehementius  egisset,  visum 
est  agere  posse."  ^  I  may  certainly  drive  a  trespassing  animal 
from  my  field.  I  cannot,  however,  even  to  expedite  matters, 
rightfully  proceed  to  "percutere."  The  owner  of  the  land  is 
under  even  greater  restrictions  as  to  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
He  must,  as  the  context  of  the  passage  last  cited  shows,  "  sic  illud 
expellere   ....    quomodo   si  suum   deprehendisset  ....  vel 

^  L.  3.  §  3.  D.  de  eo,  per  quern,  f.  e.  commod.  rei  Tend.  (18.  6).    L.  36.  de 

(2. 10).     L.  203  de  R.  J.  50.  17.    L.  dolo  malo  (4.  3);  and  other  citations 

4.  L.  5.  proem,  ad  L.  A.  (9.  2).  given  by  Wening-Ihgenheim,  §  38. 

«  L.  151.  de  R.  J.  (50.  17).  L.  26,        «  L.  1.  8.  2. 
de  damn.  inf.  (39. 2).  L.  24.  D.  eodem.        ^  L.  28.  D.  9.  2. 
L.  25.  eod.  L.  1.  §  3.  sq.  de  per.  et        ^  L.  39.  pr.  D.  ad  leg.  Aquil. 
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abigere  sine  damno,  vel  admonere  dominum,  ut  suum  recipiat."  ^ 
The  puhlicani^  to  take  another  illustration  adduced  by  Bar,  had 
a  lien  on  cattle  impounded  by  them  for  taxes,  and  if  they  exer- 
cised their  rights  in  this  respect  so  as  to  reserve  the  rights  of 
property  of  the  owner,  no  liability  attached  to  them.  If,  how- 
ever, they  let  the  impounded  beast  perish  for  want  of  food,  they 
were  liable  for  the  loss.  "  Si  publicantis  pecys  meum  abduxerit, 
dum  putat  contra  legem  vectigalis  aliquid  a  me  factum,  quamvis 
erniverit,  agi  tamen  cum  eo  vi  bonorum  raptorum  non  posse :  sane 
(si)  dolo  caret,  si  tamen  ideo  inclusit,  ne  pascatur  et  ut  fame  per- 
iret,  etiam  utili  lege  Aquilia."  ^  So  also  with  regard  to  my  neigh- 
bor's roof  (protectum)  which  projects  from  his  portico  over  my 
land.  It  is  on  my  land  ;  yet  I  cannot  cut  it  away,  in  the  exercise 
of  my  general  right  over  my  land,  lest  in  so  doing  I  injure  my 
neighbor's  portico  ;  but  I  must  resort  to  process  of  law  to  abate 
it  if  it  is  offensive.  If,  however,  a  stream  of  water  is  unlawfully 
turned  on  my  land  by  my  neighbor,  I  am  permitted,  by  my  own 
act,  to  divert  the  stream  so  as  to  keep  it  out.  The  distinction,  says 
Ulpian,  is,  that  in  the  one  case,  in  sua  protexit ;  in  the  other,  ille 
in  alieno  fecit.^  The  overhanging  roof  is  not  such  an  obvious 
and  intrusive  violation  of  my  rights  as  is  the  turning  of  a  sti*eam 
upon  my  land  ;  and  for  me  to  tear  away  the  projecting  roof  in- 
volves a  more  permanent  and  irremediable  harm  to  my  neighbor 
than  does  the  sending  back  to  him  his  own  stream.  It  is  my  right, 
undoubtedly,  to  repel  a  trespass ;  but  I  cannot  so  repel  as  seri- 
ously to  injure  my  aggressor. 

§  783.  Damage  accruing  from  the  defendants  negligent  man- 
agement of  his  ovm  real  estate,  —  In  addition  to  the  points  noticed 
in  the  last  section,  it  may  be  here  observed  that  a  person  who  is 
damaged  by  the  negligent  or  tortious  management  by  another  6f 
the  latter's  real  estate,  is  entitled  to  obtain  from  the  latter  the 
cantio  damni  infecti  ;  that  is,  an  express  promise  that  the  injury 
sustained  will  be  made  good.*  The  Digest  designates  several  neg- 
ligences or  failures  of  duty  for  which  the  owner  of  real  estate  is 
thus  held  liable.  Among  these,  under  the  general  head  of  vitiam 
aediam^  operis^  is  ftoticed  the  defective  construction  or  manage- 
ment of  roofs  and  porches,  of  ovens,  of  fountains  and  streams,  of 

^  Bar,    Causalzusammenhange,     p.        *  L.  29.  §  1.  D.  ad  leg.  Aq. 
12C  ;  Hasse,  p.  147.  ^  Baron's  Pandekten,  Leipzig,  1872, 

9  L.  2.  §  20.  47.  8.  §  S15. 
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aqueducts  and  water,  and  of  piles  of  manure.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  create  a  right  for  remuneration  that  the  property  injured 
should  immediately  adjoin  that  on  which  the  nuisance  is  created.^ 
The  cautio  damni  infecti  is  extended  to  cases  of  nuisances  or  ob- 
structions either  on  public  roads,  rivers,  and  parks,  or  on  the  land 
of  strangers.^ 

§  784.  Negligence  in  performance  of  duties  not  defined  by  con-- 
tract  as  compared  with  negligence  in  performance  of  duties  defined 
by  contract.  —  It  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  scholastic  jurists 
that  negligence  in  performance  of  duties  not  defined  by  contract 
(regarding  mainly  as  such  those  imposed  by  the  Aquilian  law)  is 
something  different  from  negligence  in  performance  of  duties 
defined  by  contract.  The  principal  ground  of  distinction  is  the 
notion,  shown  elsewhere  to  be  unfounded,  that  culpa  in  the 
performance  of  a  contract  is  culpa  in  non  faciendo^  while  the 
AquiUan  culpa  \%  culpa  in  faciendofi  Other  subtle  differentia 
were  foreshadowed,  tending  to  show  that  the  Aquilian  culpa 
presented  psychological  characteristics  distinct  from  those  of  the 
non-Aqailian  culpa.  But  the  practical  jurists  of  the  Corpus  Juris 
view  culpa  as  they  do  dolus^  in  the  concrete,  treating  it,  not  as 
involving  particular  dispositions,  but  as  exhibiting  itself  in  par- 
ticular acts.  Culpa  is  indeed  spoken  of  as  convertible  with  magna 
negligentia^^  but  these  terms,  with  segnitia  desidia  imperitia^. 
are  applied  to  non-contractual  culpa  as  well  as  to  contmctual. 
The  very  test  used  as  to  contractual  negligence,  that  of  the  diU 
igentia  of  the  diligenSy  is  applied  to  non-contractual  negligence. 
It  is  of  negligence  of  the  latter  class  that  Scaevola  expressly  says, 
when  commenting  on  the  Aquilian  law,^  Culpam  autem  esse  cum* 
quod  a  diligente  provideri  poterit  non  esset  provisum. 

§  785.  Levissima  culpa  not  chargeable  in  processes  falling  under 
this  head.  —  Some  confusion  has  been  produced  by  the  saying 
of  Ulpian  :  In  lege  Aquilia  et  levissima  culpa  venit ;  ®  and  those 
who  maintain  the  idea  of  three  grades  of  culpa^  when  compelled 
to  admit  that  this  decision  cannot  be  applied  to  culpa  in  perform- 
ance of  contracts,  have  taken  refuge  in  culpa  outside  of  contracts, 
maintaining  that  here,  at  least,  culpa  levissima  is  imputable. 

^  See  Digest,  39.  2 :  de  damno  in-  *  See  supra,  §  79. 

fecto  et  de  suggrundis  et  protectioni-  *  L.  226.  de  V.  S.  (50.  161), 

bus.  *  L.  31.  h.  t. 

^  Baron's  Fandekten,  ut  supra.  ^  L.  44.  pr.  h.  t. 
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But  the  context  shows  that  Ulpian  intended  to  establish  no  such 
triple  grade.  What  he  meant  is,  that  care  must  be  applied  in  pro- 
portion to  the  dangerousness  of  the  agency  used.  This,  however, 
is  the  diligentia  of  a  diligens  paterfamilias ;  a  diligentia^  failure 
as  to  which  is  culpa  levisy  and  not  culpa  levissima.  For,  as 
has  already  been  fully  shown,  by  the  diligentia  of  a  diligens  or 
bonu^  paterfamilias^  we  are  to  understand  the  diligence  which  a 
conscientious  man,  versed  in  a  particular  business,  is  accustomed 
to  show  when  attending  to  such  business.  Culpa  levis,  therefore, 
which  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  diligence  of  a  diligens  paterfa- 
milias, niay,  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  cases,  be  properly  ren- 
dered as  negligence  in  performance  of  a  specialty.  Nor  does 
it  make  any  diflFerence  that  this  specialty  is  not  one  the  per- 
formance of  which  is  described  and  required  by  contract.  If 
I  own  a  house,  this  is  a  specialty  which  requires  that  the  house 
should  be  so  kept  as  not  to  be  a  nuisance  to  others.  If  I  run 
a  locomotive,  this  is  also  a  specialty  which  requires  that  I  should 
keep  this  locomotive  from  exploding  or  colliding  so  as  to  hurt 
travellers.^  It  is  to  this  very  kind  of  conscientious  diligence,  sin- 
gle in  principle,  but  multiform  in  application,  that  the  diligent 
tia  of  the  diligens  paterfamilias  peculiarly  applies.  Pemice,  a 
recent  and  able  expositor  on  this  topic,^  shows  with  much  ability 
that  this  principle  applies  fully  to  culpa  in  acts  not  limited  by 
contract ;  in  other  words,  to  culpa  under  the  Roman  Aquilian 
law,  and  to  negligence  in  our  own  law  based  on  the  maxim  sic 
utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas.  Answering  the  objection,  that 
the  good  '*  father  of  a  family  "  would  not  expose  himself  if  at 
sea  to  wind  and  wave,  he  argues  that  though  this  might  apply 
to  the  "  Hausvater  "  of  a  little  German  town,  the  term  "  pater- 
familias "  in  the  Roman  system  presents  an  entirely  distinct 
idea.  That  idea  is  responsibility.  What  would  a  responsible 
man,  occupying  the  position  in  question,  do  ?  This  is  what  must 
be  done  by  the  person  who  undertakes  the  management  of 
agencies  by  which  the  persons  or  property  of  others  may  be 
hurt. 

§  786.  In  Anglo-American  law  expressed  by  the  maxim  sic 
utere  tuo  ut  non  alienum  laedas.  —  The  maxim  just  cited,  which 
is  of  mediaeval  rather  than  classical  origin,  has  been  constantly 

1  See  supra,  §  88-45.  *  Pemice,       Sachbeschadegungcn, 

Weimar,  1867,  p.  65. 
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accepted,  with  qualifications  such  as  those  which  have  been  just 
stated,  as  expressing  the  doctrine,  that  a  party  who  by  the  negli- 
gent use  of  his  own  rights  inflicts  an  injury  on  another's  rights  is 
liable  to  the  latter  for  the  damage.  On  this  doctrine  hang  most 
of  the  decisions  adjudicated  in  the  following  sections  ;  ^  and  the 
maxim  applies  to  every  suit  in  which  one  person  seeks  redress 
from  another  for  a  neglect  of  duty  not  ba^ed  on  contract.  Thus, 
to  quote  from  Mr.  Broom's  admirable  exposition,  "  It  has  been 
held,  that  an  action  lies  against  a  party  for  so  negligently  con- 
structing a  hay-rick  on  the  extremity  of  his  land,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  its  spontaneous  ignition  his  neighbor's  house  was  burnt 
down.2  So,  the  owners  of  a  canal,  taking  tolls  for  the  navigation, 
are,  by  the  common  law,  bound  to  use  reasonable  care  in  making 
the  navigation  secure,  and  will  be  responsible  for  the  breach  of 
such  duty,  upon  a  similar  principle  to  that  which  makes  a  shop- 
keeper, who  invites  ^  the  public  to  his  shop,  liable  for  neglect  in 
leaving  a  trap-door  open  without  any  protection,  by  whidi  his 
customers  suffer  injury.*  The  trustees  of  docks  will  likewise  be 
answerable  for  their  negligence  and  breach  of  duty  causing  dam- 
age." 6 

§  787.  Distinction  between  use  and  abuse  of  rights  illustrated 
by  the  application  of  water  in  such  a  way  as  to  flood  a  mine.  —  An 
interesting  illustration  of  the  principle  just  stated  is  to  be  found 
in  an  English  case,  where  the  owner  of  a  coal  mine  on  the  higher 
level  worked  out  the  whole  of  his  coal,  leaving  no  barrier  be- 

*  See  also  Schwartz  v,  Gilmore,  45  Vise.  Canterbuiy  v.  A.  G.  1  Phill. 
HI.  455;  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Middles-  306 ;  Smith  v.  London  &  South  West- 
worth,  46  111.  494 ;  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  era  R.  C,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  98. 
Phillips,  49  HI.  234 ;  City  of  Spring-  '  See  Nicholson  v.  Lancashire  & 
field  w.  Le  Claire,  49  HI.  476  j  Potter  Yorkshire  R.  C.  3  H.  &  C.  534; 
17.  Bunnell,  20  Oh.  St.  150;  Fehr  t.  Holmes  v.  North  Eastern  R.  C,  L.  R. 
Sch.  Nav.  Co.  69  Penn.  St.  161 ;  Ho-  4  Ex.  264;  Lunt  v.  London  &  North 
man  v,  Stanley,  66  Penn.  St.  464.  Western  R.  C,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  277, 

^  Broom's  Legal  Maxims,  p.  383;  286. 

Vaughan  ».  Menlove,  8  Bing.  N.  C.  *  Parnaby  v,  Lancaster  Canal  Co. 

468;  Tuberville  17.  Stampe,  Ld.  Raym.  11  Ad.   &  El.    223,  243;  Birkett  v. 

264;  S.  C.  1  Salk.  13;  Jones  v,  Fes-  Whitehaven  Junction  R.  C,  H.  N. 

tiniog  R.  C,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  733.    As  730 ;  Chapman  v,  Rothwell,  E.,  B.  & 

to  liability  for  fire  caused  by  negli-  E.   168 ;    Bay  ley  v.  Wolverhampton 

gence,  see  further,  Filliter  v,  Phippard,  Works  Co.  6  H.  &  N.  241 ;  and  cases 

11  Q.  B.  347,  per  Tindal,  C.  J.;  Ross  cited,  infra. 

V.  Hill,  2  C.  B.  899,  and  3  C.  B.  241 ;  *  Mersey  Docks  Trustees  v.  Gibbs ; 

Smith  V.  Frampton,  Ld.  Raym.  62;  Same  r.  Penhallow,  L.  R.  1  H.  L.  93. 
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tween  his  mine  and  the  mine  on  the  lower  level,  so  that  the 
water  percolating  through  the  upper  mine  flowed  into  the  lower 
mine,  and  obstructed  the  owner  of  it  in  getting  his  coal.  It  was 
held  that  the  owner  of  the  lower  mine  had  no  cause  of  complaint. 
The  defendant,  the  owner  of  the  upper  mine,  had  a  right  to  re- 
move all  his  coal.  The  damage  sustained  by  the  plaintiff  was 
occasioned  by  the  natural  flow  or  percolation  of  water  from  the 
upper  strata.  There  was  no  obligation  on  the  defendant  to  pro- 
tect the  plaintiff  against  this.  It  was  his  business  to  erect  or 
leave  a  sufficient  barrier  to  keep  out  the  water,  or  to  adopt 
proper  means  for  so  conducting  the  water  that  it  should  not  im- 
pede him  in  its  workings.  The  water  was  only  left  by  the  de- 
fendant to  flow  in  its  natural  course.^  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
owner  of  one  mine  introduces  into  it  by  artificial  mean%  water 
which  floods  an  adjacent  mine,  this  is  an  injury  for  which  redress 
will  be  given.^  Of  this  last  case  it  is  said  by  Lord  Cairns  that 
"  the*  owner  of  the  upper  mine  did  not  merely  suffer  the  water  to 
flow  through  his  mine  without  leaving  a  barrier  between  it  and 
the  mme  below,  but  in  order  to  work  his  own  mine  beneficiaUy 
he  pumped  up  quantities  of  water  in  addition  to  that  which 
would  have  naturally  reached  it,  and  so  occasioned  him  dam- 
age. Though  this  was  done  without  negligence,  and  in  the  due 
working  of  his  own  mine,  yet  he  was  held  to  be  responsible  for 
the  damage  thus  occasioned.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his  act, 
whether  skilfully  or  unskilfully  performed,  that  the  plaintiff  had 
been  damaged,  and  he  was  therefore  held  liable  for  the  conse- 
quences. The  damage  in  the  former  case  may  be  treated  as  hav^ 
ing  arisen  from  the  act  of  G-od^  in  the  latter  from  the  act  of  the 
defendant^  ^ 

The  point  was  afterwards  further  discussed  in  a  celebrated  case^ 
where  it  appeared  that  A.  was  the  lessee  of  certain  mines,  and  B. 
was  the  owner  of  a  mill  standing  on  land  adjoining  that  under 
which  the  mines  were  worked.  B.  desired  to  construct  a  reservoir, 
and  employed  competent  persons,  an  engineer  and  a  contractor,  to 
build  it.     A.  had  worked  his  mines  up  to  a  spot  where  there 

^  Smith  V.  Kenrick,   7  C.  B.  564,  ^  Baird  t;.  Williamson,  IS  C.  B.  (N. 

as    stated    and   approved    by   Lord  S.)  876. 

Cran worth,  in  Ry lands  v.  Fletcher,  A  Lord  Cairns,  in  Rylands  v.  Fletch* 

L.  R.  8  H.  of  L.  841.    See  infra,  er,  L.  R.  8  H.  L.  841. 

§  934.  ^  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  L.  R.  8  H. 

of  L.  880. 
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were  certain  old  passages  of  disased  mines ;  these  passages  were 
connected  with  vertical  shafts  which  communicated  with  the  land 
above,  and  which  had  also  been  out  of  use  for  years,  and  were 
apparently  filled  with  marl  and  the  earth  of  the  surrounding 
land.  No  care  was  taken  by  the  engineer  or  the  contractor  to 
block  up  these  shafts,  and  shortly  after  water  had  been  introduced 
into  the  reservoir  it  broke  through  some  of  the  shafts,  flowed 
through  the  old  passages  and  flooded  A.'s  mine.  It  was  held  in 
the  house  of  lords  that  A.  was  entitled  to  recover  damages  from 
B.  in  respect  of  this  injury.^ 

*  "  The  principles,"  said  Lord  Chan-  purpose  which  I  may  term  a  non-nat- 
cellor  Cairns,  "  on  which  this  case  ural  use,  for  the  purpose  of  introducwig 
must  be  determined,  appear  to  me  to  into  the  close  that  which  in  its  natural 
be  extremely  simple.  The  defend-  condition  was  not  in  or  upon  it,  for  the 
ants,  treatiug  them  as  tlie  owners  or  purpose  of  introducing  water,  either 
occupiers  of  the  close  on  which  the  above  or  below  ground,  in  quantities 
reservoir  was  constructed,  might  law-  and  in  a  manner  not  the  result  of  any 
fully  have  used  that  close  for  any  pur-  work  or  operation  on  or  under  the 
pose  for  which  it  might,  in  the  ordi-  land,  —  and  if  in  consequence  of  their 
nary  course  of  the  enjoyment  of  land,  doing  so,  or  in  consequence  of  any 
be  used ;  and  if,  in  what  I  may  term  imperfection  in  the  mode  of  their 
the  natural  user  of  that  land,  there  doing  so,  the  water  came  to  escape 
had  been  any  accumulation  of  water,  and  to  pass  off  into  the  close  of  the 
either  on  the  surface  or  under  ground,  plaintiff,  then  it  appears  to  me  that 
and  if^  by  the  operation  of  the  laws  that  which  the  defendants  were  doing 
of  nature,  that  accumulation  of  water  they  were  doing  at  their  own  peril ; 
had  passed  off  into  the  close  occupied  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their  doing 
by  the  plaintiff,  the  plaintiff  could  not  it,  the  evil  arose  to  which  I  have  re- 
have  complained  that  that  result  had  ferred,  the  evil,  namely,  of  the  escape 
taken  place.  If  he  had  desired  to  of  the  water  and  its  passing  away  to 
guard  himself  against  it,  it  would  have  the  close  of  the  plaintiff  and  injuring 
lain  upon  him  to  have  done  so,  by  the  plaintiff,  then  for  the  consequences 
leaving,  or  by  interposing,  some  bar-  of  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  defendants 
rier  between  his  close  and  the  close  would  be  liable.  As  the  case  of 
of  the  defendant's,  in  order  to  have  Smith  v.  Kenrick  is  an  illustration  of 
prevented  that  operation  of  the  laws  the  first  principle  to  which  I  have  re- 
of  nature.  As  an  illustration  of  that  ferred,  so  also  the  second  principle  to 
principle,  I  may  refer  to  a  case  which  which  I  have  referred  is  well  illus- 
was  cited  in  the  argument  before  your  trated  by  another  case  in  the  same 
lordships,  the  case  of  Smith  v.  Ken-  court,  the  case  of  Baird  v,  William- 
rick  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  ^  gon,^  which  was  also  cited  in  the  ar- 
On  the  other  hand  if  the  defendants,  gument  at  the  bar.  My  lords,  these 
not  stopping  at  the  natural  use  of  their  simple  principles,  if  they  arc  well 
close,  had  desired  to  use  it  for  any  founded,  as  it  appears  to  me  they  are, 


1  7  C.  B.  515.   See  infra,  §  934.  ^  15  C  B.  N.  8.  817, 
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Subsequently,  howeyer,  it  was  held  that  this  rule  was  not  to  be 
stretched  so  far  as  to  impose  liability  for  such  floodings  when  the 
owner  of  the  upper  mine  exercised  ordinary  proper  and  usual 
diligence  in  working  the  mine.^  And  in  a  case  of  much  interest, 
decided  by  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy  council  in  1874,* 
it  was  determined  that  the  principle  that  a  man  who  accumulates 
anything  on  his  land  which,  in  escaping,  may  damage  his  neigh- 
bor,  is  liable  for  the  damage,  does  not  apply  to  water  stored  in 
the  Indian  tanks,  in  accordance  with  immemorial  custom,  and 
which  are  part  of  the  tenure  of  land. 

§  788.  All  concerned  in  the  negligence  jointly  liable.  —  If  two 
or  more  persons  are  jointly  concerned  in  a  particular  act  they  may 
be  sued  jointly.^   So  far  has  this  been  carried  that  it  has  been  held 

really  dispose  of  this  case.    The  same  pors  of  his  neighbor's  alkali  works, 

result  is  arrived  at  on  the  principles,  is  damnified  without  any  fault  of  his 

referred  to  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  own ;  and  it  seems  but  reasonable  and 

in  his  judgment  in  the  court  of  ex-  just  that  the  neighbor  who  has  brought 

chequer  chamber,  where  he  states  the  something  on  his  own  property  (which 

opinion  of  that  court  as  to  the  law  in  was  not  naturally  there),  harmless  to 

these  words :    *  We  think  that    the  others  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  his 

true  rule  of  law  is,  that  the  person  own  property,  but  which  he  knows 

who,  for  his  own  purposes,  brings  on  will  be  mischievous  if  it  gets  on  his 

his  land  and  collects  and  keeps  there  neighbor's,  should  be  obliged  to  make 

anything  likely  to  do  mischief  if  it  good  the  damage  which  ensu^  if  he 

escapes,  must  keep  it  in  at  his  peril ;  does  not  succeed  in  confining  it  to  his 

and  if  he  does  not  do  so,  is  primd  facie  own  property.     But  for  his    act  in 

answerable  for  all  the  damage  which  bringing  it  there  no  mischief  could 

is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  es-  have  accrued,  and  it  seems  but  just 

cape.     He    can    excuse    himself    by  that  he  should  at  his  own  peril  keep 

showing  that  the  escape  was  owing  it  there,  so  that  no  mischief  may  ac- 

to  the  plaintiflTs  default ;  or,  perhaps,  crue,  or  answer  for  the  natural  and 

that  the  escape  was  the  consequence  anticipated  consequence.     And  upon 

of  vis  major ^  or  the  act  of  God ;  but  as  authority  this  we  think  is  established 

nothing  of  this  sort  exists  here,  it  is  to  be  the  law,  whether  the  thing  so 

unnecessary  to  inquire  what  excuse  brought  be  beast,  or  water,  or  filth,  or 

would  be  sufficient.    The  general  rule,  stenches." 

as  above  stated,  seems  on  principle  ^  Smith  v.  Fletcher,  L.  R.  9  £xch. 
just.  The  person  whose  grass  or  corn  64,  reversing  same  case  in  court  of  ex- 
is  eaten  down  by  the  escaping  cattle  chequer. 

of  his  neighbor,  or  whose  mine   is  '  Madras  R.  R.  v.  Zemindar,  30  L. 

flooded  by  the  water  from  his  neigh-  T.  N.  S.   771 ;  Alb.  L.    J.  Sept.  5, 

bor's  reservoir,  or  whose  cellar  is  in-  1874,  150. 

vaded  by  the  filth  of  his  neighbor's  *  See  Elander  v.  McGrath,  35  Penn. 

privy,  or  whose  habitation  is  made  un-  St.    128,  and    cases    cited    supra,   § 

healthy  by  the  fumes  and  noisome  va-  395. 
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in  Massachusetts  that  one  who  superintends,  although  gratui- 
tously and  not  under  any  contract,  work  done  on  land  of  an- 
other, and  through  whose  negligence,  as  well  as  that  of  such  other, 
damage  is  done  to  a  third  person  by  the  work,  is  liable  therefor 
in  an  action  by  such  third  person  against  him  and  such  other 
jointly.^ 

§  789.  Negligence  consists  in  omitting  to  control  as  well  as  in 
originating.  —  The  negligence  is  not  simply  in  originating  the 
mischief,  for  this  may  be  a  lawful  act,  but  in  not  controlling  it 
when  put  in  operation.^  Thus  he  who  starts  a  fire  lawfully  on 
his  own  property  is  responsible  for  his  negligence  in  not  control- 
ling  it,^  and  he  who  leaves  a  dangerous  pit  on  his  land  adjoining 
a  highway  is  responsible  for  damages  arising  from  his  neglecting 
to  fence  such  pit  oflf  from  the  highway.* 

§  790.  Special  illustrations  of  doctrine.  —  In  subsequent  chap- 
ters will  be  given  certain  leading  groups  of  cases  (e.  g.  collisions 
on  roads,  abuse  of  dangerous  agencies,  neglect  in  fencing,  neglect 
in  restraining  mischievous  animals)  in  which  the  doctrine  before 
us  finds  its  chief  application.  At  this  point  will  be  noticed  as 
illustrations  a  few  cases  not  falling  within  the  groups  just  men- 
tioned. 

§  791.  Person  overloading  floor  of  upper  room  so  as  to  injure 
tenaiit  in  lower  room.  —  If  a  person  overloads  the  floor  of  an 
upper  room  so  that  the  floor  breaks  and  crushes  the  goods  of 
another  man  in  the  floor  beneath,  the  latter  is  entitled  to  redress. 
If  the  floor  is  weak  the  occupier  must  take  good  care  that  he 
does  not  put  upon  such  weak  floor  more  than  it  can  well  bear ; 
and  if  it  will  not  bear  anything,  he  ought  not  to  put  anything 
upon  it  to  the  prejudice  of  another.  Thus,  where  the  defendant 
who  was  the  lessee  and  occupier  of  a  warehouse  underlet  a  cellar 
beneath  the  warehouse  to  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  so  over- 
loaded the  floor  of  the  warehouse  with  merchandise  that  the  floor 
gave  way  and  crushed  the  plaintiff's  wine  in  the  cellar ;  it  was 
held,  that  the  defendant  was  responsible  for  the  injury,  and  that 
it  was  no  answer  to  the  question  to  say  that  the  floor  was  ruinous 

^  Hawkeswortb    v.   Thompson ,   98  ^  See  fully  supra,  §  79. 

Mass.  77.     See  Fhelps  v.  Wait,  SO  *  See  infra,  §  866. 

N.   Y.   78 ;    Michael  r.  Alestree,    2  *  Barnes  v.  Ward,  9  C.  B.  892 ;  8 

Lev.   172;    Pfan    v.  Williamson,   63  M.  &  W.  788;  Hadley  i;,  Taylor,  L. 

HI.  16.  R.  1  C.  P.  68.                                 • 
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and  that  the  defendant  was  not  bound  to  repair  it ;  ^'  for  he  who 
takes  a  rainoos  house  ought  to  mind  well  what  weight  he  puts 
into  it,  at  hiB  peril,  that  it  be  not  so  much  that  another  shall  take 
any  damage  by  it.  But  if  the  floor  had  &llen  of  itself  without 
any  weight  put  upon  it,  or  by  the  default  only  of  the  posts  in  the 
cellar  which  support  it,  with  which  the  defendant  had  nothing  to 
do,  then  the  defendant  shall  be  excused."  ^ 

§  792,  Landlord  neglecting  to  ttse  proper  skill  in  making  re- 
pairs.  —  So  a  landlord  who  neglects  to  use  due  skill  in  making 
repairs  on  the  demised  premises  and  thereby  causes  a  personal 
injury  to  the  tenant,  is  liable  therefor,  although  his  undertaking 
to  make  the  repairs  was  gratuitous  and  by  the  tenant's  solidta- 
tion.2 

§  793.   Cutting  off  water  hy  which  fire  would  othervn%e  be  eztinr 

^  Edwards  v,  Halinder,  Foph.  46.  under  all  the  ciroumstances.    His  an- 

See  supra,  §  728.  dertaking  required  at  least  the  skill  of 

'  Gill  V.  Middleton,  105  Mass.  470.  an  ordinary  mechanic,  and  his  failure 
"It  is  argued,"  said  Ames,  J.,  "that  to  fimish  it,  either  because  he  did 
upon  a  gratuitous  undertaking  of  this  not  possess  or  neglected  to  use  it, 
nature,  the  defendant  could  only  be  would  be  gross  negligence.  Steamboat 
held  responsible  for  bad  faith  or  for  New  World  v.  King,  16  How.  469. 
gross  negligence,  and  that  it  was  The  law  furnishes  no  definition  of 
therefore  an  error  to  instruct  the  jury  gross  negligence  as  distinguished  from 
that  he  was  liable  for  want  of  ordinary  want  of  reasonable  and  ordinary  care, 
care  and  skill.  But  in  assuming  to  which  can  be  of  any  practical  utility, 
make  the  repairs  at  the  request  of  the  The  question  of  reasonable  care  must 
tenant  he  must  be  considered  as  pro-  always  depend  on  the  special  circum- 
fessing  to  have  the  requisite  skill  as  stances  of  each  case,  and  is  almost  of 
a  mechanic,  and  as  undertaking  to  se-  necessity  a  question  of  fact  rather  than 
lect  and  furnish  the  kind  and  quality  of  law.  The  degrees  of  negligence,  so 
of  materials  appropriate  to  the  accom-  often  [spoken  of  in  the  text-books,  do 
plishment  of  the  desired  object.  It  not  admit  of  such  precision'and  exact- 
appears  to  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  ness  of  definition  as  to  be  of  any  prac- 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  practical  tical  advantage  in  the  administration 
difference  between  gross  negligence  of  justice,  without  a  detail  of  the  facta 
and  the  want  of  ordinary  care  and  which  they  are  intended  to  designate, 
skill;  and  that  the  omission  of  what  Steamboat  New  World  v.  King,  16 
Baron  Rolfe  calls  a  mere  vituperative  How.  469 ;  Chandler  v.  Worcester  In- 
epithet  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  the  surance  Co.  S  Cush.  228 ;  Wilson  v. 
juice's  charge.  The  true  question  for  Brett,  11  M.  &  W.  113;  Grill  c.  Gen- 
the  jury  was,  whether  the  defendant  eral  Lron  Screw  Collier  Co.,  Law  Rep. 
had  discharged  the  duty  which  he  had  1  C.  P.  600."  See  however  supra, 
assumed,  with  that  due  regard  to  the  §  728,  as  to  the  question  of  occult  de- 
rights  to  the  other  party  which  might  fects  in  leased  premises, 
reftsonably  have  been  expected  of  him 
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guished.  —  Water  is  conducted  to  a  house  on  fire  in  such  a  way 
that  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  the  fire  would  be  thereby 
extinguished.  The  hose  by  which  the  water  is  conducted  is  laid 
oyer  a  railroad  track,  and  a  train  passing  by,  negligently  cuts  the 
hose.  The  train  in  so  doing  makes  the  company  liable  for  the 
damages  caused  by  the  non-extinguishing  of  the  fire.^ 

^  Supra,  98  a ;  Metallic  Comp.  Cast,  repaired^  and  thereby  the  plaintilPs 

Co.  V.   Fitchburg  R.  R.    109  Mass.  buildings  were  consumed.    They  did 

277 ;  1  Am.   Law  T.  (N.  S.)  135.  not  delay  to  give  time  for  uncoupling 

In  this  case  the  evidence  was  that  the  hose,  which  would  have  delayed 
on  the  24  th  of  January,  1870,  a  little  them  but  a  few  minutes.     The  rail- 
before  midnight,  the  plaintifiTs  man-  road  was  crossed   by  ai^other  at  a 
ufacturing  establishment  was  discov-  grade  a  few  hundred  feet  before  the 
ered  to  be  on  fire.    The  buildings  place  where  the  hose  was   severed; 
were  situated   in    SomerviUe,  about  and  the  train  was  not  stopped  before 
fifty  feet  south  of  the  track  of  the  the  crossing,  as  required  by  the  Gen. 
Fitchburg    Railroad.    Two    fire  en-  Stats,  c.  68,  §  93.    The  owners  of  the 
gines  were  brought  upon  the  ground,  buildings  brought  suit  to  recover  dam- 
belonging  to  the  Som^rville  fire  de-  ages  against  the  railroad  corporation ; 
partment,  and  one  from  Cambridge,  and  upon  the  foregoing  facts  the  court 
Not  being  able  to  procnre  a  supply  of  held  :  (1)  that  the  violation  of  the 
water  otherwise,  tiiey  laid  the  hose  statute  did  not  affect  the  defendants' 
across  the  raiboad  track,  under  the  liability;  (2)  that  the  firemen  had  a 
direction  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  right  at  common  law  to  lay  the  hose 
Cambridge  fire  department,  and  ob-  across  the  rulroad;  (3)  that  it  was 
tained  a  supply  firom  a  hydrant  on  the  immaterial  that  they  were  volunteers 
north  side  of  the  track.    The  water  firom  another  town;  (4)  that  it  was 
was,  by  means  of  th^hose,  applied  to  immaterial  that  the  plaintiff*  did  not 
the  fire  and  diminished  it,  and  would  own  the  hose ;  (5)  that  the  severing 
probably  have  extinguished  it  in  a  of  the  hose  was  the  proximate  cause 
short  time  but  for  the  acts  of  the  de-  of  the  destruction  of  the  building ; 
fendants.   At  that  time  a  freight  train  and  (6)  that  the  defendants  were  lia- 
came  along  from  the  west,  and  though  ble  for  the  negligence  of  their  ser- 
its  managers  had  sufficient  notice  and  vants  in  severing  the  hose, 
warning,  and  might  have  stopped  and        In  Mott  v.  Hudson  Riv.  R.  R.  1 
had  no  occasion  for  haste,  they  paid  Robertson  (N.  Y.),  585,  it  was  held 
no  attention  to  the  hose,  but  carelessly  that  a  railroad  company  was  not  liable 
passed  over  it  with  their  train  and  for  cutting  the  hose  leading  to  a  fire 
thereby  severed  it  and  stopped  the  when  there  was  no  notice  or  warning 
water.     They  injured  the   hose  so  to  the  train, 
much  that  it  could  not  be  seasonably 
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Railroad  bound  to  provide  adequate  guards 

or  flagmen  at  crossings,  §  798. 
Compliance  with  statutory  requisitions  not 
a  defence  if  negligence  be  proved,  §  799. 
Omission  to  keep  tracks   in   good  order, 

§890. 
Erection  by  company  of  building  in  such  a 
way  as  to  prevent  traveller  from  seeing 
train,  §  801. 
Omission  to  replace  switch,  §  802. 
To  slacken  speed,  §  803. 
To  give  signals,  §  804. 
To  place  sign-boards,  §  807. 
To  shut  gate,  §  808. 
To  have  lights  at  crossings,  §  808  a. 


To  have  adequate  brakes,  §  809. 
To  have  time-tables,  §  810. 

Moving  cars  irregularly,  supra,  §  390. 

Negligence  of  persons  carrying  plaintiff, 
supra,  §  395. 

Giving  negligent  invitation  to  cross,  snpra, 
§  387. 

Frightening  horses  by  whistle,  see  infra, 
§836. 

Horse  cars,  distinctive  law  of,  infra,  § 
B20k, 

Shooting  down  car  without  brakeman, 
round  a  curve  on  a  plot  of  ground  be- 
longing to  company,  but  where  persons 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  §  811. 


§  798.  Railroad  hound  to  establish  at  crossings  guards  or  flag- 
men proportionate  to  the  risks  of  such  crossings.  —  It  is  elsewhere 
shown  that  the  diligence  of  a  railroad  company  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  its  responsibilities  and  opportunities.^  ^  This  doctrine 
is  easily  applied  to  the  topic  immediately  befone  us.  A  railroad 
crossing  a  wilderness  can  go  the  whole  distance,  there  being  no 
intervening  highway,  at  full  speed  without  flagmen  or  guards. 
A  railroad  intersecting  on  level  a  populous  thoroughfare  should 
at  the  intersection  establish  not  only  such  guards,  consistent  with 
the  general  duties  of  the  company,  as  will  prevent  collision,  but 
should  take  all  other  prudent  steps  to  have  watchful  officers,  and 
to  have  the  train  under  their  control.^ 


^  Supra,  §  47-8 ;  infra,  §  806. 

^  See  Bupra,  §  47,  48,  and  cases 
cited  in  following  sections  of  this  chap- 
ter. The  following  cases  are  now  given 
as  special  illustrations :  — 

A  railroad  company  in  transferring 
two  empty  platform  coal  cars  from 
the  main  to  a  side  track,  employed 
the  mode  known  as  the  ^^  running  **  or 
<<  flying  switch,"  which  is  done  by  at- 
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taching  the  cars  designed  to  he  thrown 
upon  the  side  track  to  the  engine, 
when  the  train  is  put  in  motion  run- 
ning toward  the  switch,  and  before  it 
is  reached,  and  when  sufficient  mo- 
mentum to  answer  the  purpose  has 
been  acquired,  the  engine  is  detached 
and  run  ahead  of  the  train,  and  after 
it  passes,  the  switch  is  changed,  and 
the  cars  thus  detached,  by  the  momen- 
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Flagmen.  —  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  obligation  at  common 

turn  thus  acquired,  are  carried  along    company,  it  was  held,  there  was  no 
the  side  track  to  the  point  intended :     negligence  on  their  part  in  the  man- 
it  was  held,  in  thus  switching  their     agement  of  the  train  ;  it  was  not  in- 
cars  in  a  populous  part  of  a  city  of    cumbent  on  the  company,  under  such 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,    circumstances,  to  place   a  guard  on 
crossing  a  travelled  street  and  along    every  car,  to  keep  persons  off.     It 
an  alley  used  by  the  public,  the  cars    was  further  held,  that  while  a  rail- 
thrown  upon  the  side  track  having  a    road  company  is  held  to  a  very  high 
momentum  which  carried  them  at  the    degree  of  care  and  diligence  in  oper- 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  the  company    ating    its    road    through   the    public 
were  guilty  of  a  high  degree  of  negli-    streets  of  a  city,  yet  the  care  and  ' 
gence,  and  of  which  the  fact  that  sig-    caution  in  this  respect  are  required  to 
nals  of  alarm  were  given  from  the    be  exercised  in  reference  to  the  proper 
engine   employed    in  the    switching,    uses  of  the  streets  as  a  thoroughfare 
intended  for  a  person  crossing   the    for  travel,  rather  than  to   safety  of 
side  track,  who  was  injured  by  the    persons  in  wrongfully  getting  on  their 
cars,  would  not  excuse  them.    It  was    cars  when  running.    The  duty  imposed 
held  ta  be  gross  negligence  on  the    upon  the  company  does  not  require 
part  of  the  brakeman  not  to  be  at    them  to  use  every  absolutely  necessary 
the  brakes  to  respond  to  the  signal  of    precaution  to  avoid  injury  to  individ- 
"  down  brakes,"  given  by  the  engineer,    uals,  or  to  have  employed  any  particu- 
or  being  there,  in  failing  to  put  on  the    lar  means  which  it  may  appear,  after 
brakes.    As  the  company  had  adopted    an  accident  has  occurred,  would  have 
such  dangerous  mode  of  switching,  it    avoided  it ;  but  they  are  only  required 
was  imperative   that    the  brakeman    to  use  every  reasonable  precaution, 
should  have  been  so  situated  as  to  see    such  as  would  have  been  adopted  by  a 
in  front  of  his  train,  and  to  have  had    very  prudent  person,  prior  to  the  acci- 
f  ull  command    of  it^  so  as  to  have    dent.  Chic,  Bur.  &  Q.  R.  R.  v.  Stumps, 
guarded,  as  far  as  possible,  against    55  111.  367. 

inflicting  injury.    III.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.        While  a  street   railroad    company 
Baches,  56  III.  879.  has  a  right  to  run  its  cars  on  a  public 

A  train  consisting  of  thirteen  empty  street,  yet  the  public  have  also  a  right 
freight  cars  was  being  pushed  by  an  to  travel  on  the  street,  and  the  rail- 
engine  along  the  track  on  one  of  the  road  company  must  exercise  such  care 
streets  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  at  the  and  precaution  for  the  purpose  of 
rate  of  about  four  miles  an  hour ;  there  avoiding  accidents,  as  a  reasonable 
was  a  man  stationed  on  the  head  car  prudence  would  suggest.  It  is  further 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  ahead,  held  that  a  street  railroad  company  has 
and  another  on  the  rear  car  to  repeat  only  an  equal  right  with  the  travelling 
signals  from  the  former  to  the  engi-  public  to  the  use  of  the  street  where 
neer,  and  while  the  men  were  attend-  its  track  is  laid,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
ing  to  their  duty  in  those  respects,  the  —  such  as,  that  the  cars  run  on  a 
train  being  in  motion,  a  boy  about  track,  and  when  a  vehicle  meets  a  car 
seven  years  of  age  undertook  to  climb  it  must  give  way.  So  it  must  be  held 
up  on  one  of  the  cars,  and,  losing  his  that  a  person  is  entitled  to  walk  on  a 
hold,  fell  under  the  cars  and  was  seri-  street  railroad  track  in  a  public  street, 
ously  hurt    In  an  action  against  the    using  reasonable  care  and  prudence  to 
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law  to  have  a  flagman  at  a  crossing,  unless  such  an  obligation  has 

avoid  injuries ;  but  he  is  not  required  steam,  upon  a  down  grade,  in  a  com- 
to  abandon  the  track  in  order  to  avoid  paratively  noiseless  manner,  and  at  a 
possible    injuries  which   ma^r  result  rapid  rate  of  speed,  without  sounding 
from  the  carelessness  of  the  company,  the  whistle  or  ringing  the  bell  after 
and  if  he  is  injured  by  the  careless-  they  passed  the  whistle  post,  eighty 
ness  of  the  company  while  walking  on  rods  from  the  crossing,  when  they  had 
the  track,  the  fact  that  he  might  have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  persons 
walked  by  the  side  of  the  track  is  not  would  be   passing  over  the  track  on 
contributory  negligence  on  his  part,  the  highway,  without  opportunity  of 
Shea  V,  Fotrero  &  Bay  View  R,  K  Co.  seeing  the  approaching  train  ;  then 
44  Cal.  414.      See,  as  to  horse-cars,  these  facts  were  sufficient  to  warrant 
infra,  §  820  /.  the  jury  in  inferring  recklessness  of 
Repairs  of  a  railroad  track  were  at-  life  and  limb  on  the  part  of  such  ser- 
tempted  to  be  made  without  interfer-  vants,  and  that  they  were  actuated  by 
ing  with  the  passage  of  the  trains,  general  malice  and  criminal  miscon- 
The  times  of  the  passage  of  such  trains  duct,  or  very  gross  negligence.    C.  B. 
were  well  understood,  and  to  insure  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Payne,  59  111.  534. 
safety  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  See  infra,  §  804. 
employees  of  the  company  should  have  Where  a  train,  in  passing  through 
an  accurate  time-piece,  to  enable  them  a  populous  village,  was  cut  in  two,  and 
so  to  conduct  the  work  that  the  track  the  ten  rear  cars  being  separated  from 
should  be  in  order,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  front  cars  and  engine  by  a 
the  next  train.    Held,  that  it  was  the  distance  of    fifteen  or  twenty  rods, 
duty  of  the  company  to  see  that  the  while  running  across  a  public  street, 
men  employed  in  labor  of  that  kind  struck  and  killed  plaintiffs  intestate, 
were  furnished  with  a  proper  time-  there  being  no  person  on  the  front  car 
piece.  And  it  appearing,  from  the  evi-  of  said  rear  section  on  the  lookout 
dence,  that  the  officers  of  the  com-  for  and  ready  to   warn  persons  ap- 
pany  paid  no  attention  to  that  subject,  preaching,  and  no  flagman  at  the  cross- 
but  left  the  foreman  to  procure,  and  ing :  Held,  that  these  facts  were  evi- 
attend  to  the  regulation  of  their  own  dence  of  gross  negligence  on  the  part 
watches ;  it  was  held,  that  on  this  evi-  of  the  company.      Rothe  v.  R.  R.  Co. 
dence  the  jury  had  the  right  to  pass,  21  Wise.  256. 

and  say  whether  it  was  or  was  not  In  Bilbee  v.  The  London,  Brighton 
negligence  in  the  company  thus  to  &  South  Coast  Railway  Co.  (18  Com. 
conduct  itself.  Matteson  v,  N.  Y.  C.  B.  N.  S.  684 ;  84  L.  J.  C.  P.  182), 
R.  R.  Co.  62  Barb.  364.  it  appeared  that  the  defendants  rail- 
When  there  was  evidence  that  a  way  crossed  a  carriage-road  on  a  lev- 
crossing  was  of  a  dangerous  charac-  el;  there  were  locked  camagc-gates 
ter,  and  there  was  evidence  sufficient  and  swing-gates  for  foot-passengers, 
for  the  jury  to  find  that  the  servants  the  trains  were  frequent,  the  crossing 
of  the  company  having  the  control  of  was  on  a  level,  and  a  bridge  near  it 
the  particular  train  which  did  the  in-  over  the  line  obstructed  the  view  in 
jury,  were  well  aware  of  that  fact,  that  direction.  Two  trains  passed 
it  was  held,  if  this  were  so,  and  there  about  the  same  time,  and  whilst  the 
was  evidence  tending  to  show  that  plaintiff's  attention  was  directed  to 
they  ran  the  train  without  the  use  of  one,  the  other  knocked  him  down. 
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been  assumed  by  a  company  for  itself  by  custom  or  by-law.^  But 
in  a  New  Jersey  case,^  it  was  ruled  that  the  passage  of  two  trains 
in  opposite  directions,  along  contiguous  tracks,  in  a  populous  city, 
so  as  to  meet  at  or  near  a  crossing  properly  used  by  foot-passengers, 
without  the  presence  of  a  flagman,  and  without  lessening  their 
speed,  will  justify  a  jury  in  determining  that  the  railway  com- 
pany was  guilty  of  culpable  negligence,  although  flagmen  were 
kept  at  the  places  designated  in  a  city  ordinance,  and  the  speed 
did  not  exceed  what  was  authorized  for  one  train  by  the  or- 
dinance. And  the  better  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  duty  for  the 
road  to  place  a  flagman  at  all  crossings  ^liere  there  is  a  flow  of 
travellers  and  a  frequent  passage  of  trains.^  In  Ma^chusetts, 
however,  an  omission  to  provide  safeguards  of  this  class  can- 
not be  treated  as  negligence  when  the  evidence  is  that  daily 
twenty  trains  on  a  railroad,  and  about  as  many  vehicles  on  a 
highway,  passed  over  a  place  where  the  railroad  crossed  the 
highway  at  a  grade,  but  was  in  full  view  from  the  highway  at 
any  point  within  a  hundred  and  flfty  feet  of  the  crossing ;  it  ap- 
pearing the  public  authorities  never  required  the  establishment  of 


A  verdict  having  been  returned  for 
the  plaintiff  and  a  rule  nisi  obtained 
to  set  it  aside,  Erie,  C.  J.,  in  discharg- 
ing it,  said :  **  The  ground  of  my  de- 
cision is,  the  great  degree  of  risk  in 
this  place  ;  there  were  many  trains,  it 
was  on  a  curve  and  near  a  bridge. 
The  noises  of  the  different  trains 
would  interfere  with  each  other,  and 
the  bridge  would  obstruct  the  ^ght, 
and  I  am  therefore  unable  to  say  that 
the  judge  was  boimd  to  nonsuit." 

In  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad  Co.  v, 
Garvy,  58  III.  83,  which  was  an  action 
under  the  statute  for  a  wrongful  kill- 
ing, it  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  the  deceased  was  killed  on  a  dark 
night,  at  the  crossing  of  a  public 
street  in  frequent  use,  while  attempt- 
ing to  cross  a  railroad  track,  by  a  train 
of  freight  cars,  which  had  been  de- 
tached from  the  engine,  and  was  run- 
ning along  the  track  under  the  con- 
trol of  no  person,  without  any  light  or 
signal  being  given  of  its  approach  : 


Held,  that  these  facts  constituted  great 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  railroad 
company,  for  which  it  must  be  held 
responsible  for  the  damages  sustained. 
See  infra,  §  808  a, 

1  McGrath  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  248 ;  Ernst  v.  H. 
R.  R.  R  89  N.  Y.  69 ;  Warner  v.  R.  R." 
45  Barb.  289;  McGrath  v.  R.  K  8  N. 
Y.  Supr.  Ct.  7  76.  See  R.  v.  Smith,  1 1 
Cox  C.  C.  191.  See  as  to  switchman 
infra,  §  802 ;  Piper  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H. 
R.  R.  89  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  290 ;  B.  & 
O.  V,  Worthington,  21  Md.  275. 

^  New  Jersey  Railroad  &  Transpor- 
tation Company  v.  West,  8  Yroom,  91. 

B  Bilbee  v,  London,  Brighton  & 
South  Coast  Railway  Co.  18  C-  B. 
(N.  S.)  584;  Stubley  v,  London  & 
North  Western  Railway  Co.,  Law 
Rep.  1  Ex.  18;  Rothe  v.  R.  R.  21 
Wise.  256 ;  Cliff  v.  R.  R.,  L.  R.  5  Q. 
B.  258 ;  Richardson  v.  R.  R.  45  N.  Y. 
846;  Fenn.  R.  R.  v,  Matthews,  86  N. 
J.  581. 
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a  gate,  station  agent,  or  flagman,  although  the  crossing  had  ex- 
isted for  many  years.^  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  ruled  in 
the  same  state  that  the  company,  in  a  case  where  a  flagman  is 
required,  cannot  set  up  the  custom  of  other  roads  as  an  excuse. 
Thus,  in  an  action  against  a  railroad  corporation  for  running  a 
train  over  the  plaintiff  at  a  crossing  where  there  was  a  single 
track  and  no  flagman,  a  witness,  called  as  an  expert  by  the  de- 
fendants, cannot  be  asked  what  is  the  custom  of  railroads  in 
maintaining  a  flagman  at  crossings  similar  to  the  one  in  question, 
or  at  crossings  where  there  is  one  track.^ 

1  Com.  V.  Boston  &  W.  R.  R.  101  to  support  this  indictment,  must  prore 

Mass.  201.     Gray,  J. :    "  This  indict-  that  the  corporation  was  negligent, 

ment  is  founded  on  that  section  of  the  that  the  deceased  used  due  diligence, 

railroad  act  which  provides  that  *  if,  and  that  the  negligence  of  the  corpora- 

by  reason  of  the  negligence  or  careless-  tion  caused  his  death.    Proof  of  his 

ness  of  a  corporation,  the  life  of  any  death  and  his  diligence  does  not  dis- 

person,  being  in  the  exercise  of  due  pense  with  the  necessity  of  proving 

diligence,  and  not  being  a  passenger  the    negligence    of    the    corporation, 

or  in  the  employment  of  such  corpora-  The  negligence  alleged  in  the  indict- 

tion,  is  lost,  the  corporation  shall  be  ment  consisted  in  leaving  the  crossing 

punished  by  a  fine  to  be  recovered  by  in  question  wholly  unprovided  with 

indictment.'     Gen.  Sts.  c.  63,  §  98.  any  suitable  gate,  or  station  agent,  or 

"The    negligence    or    carelessness  flagman.    A  railroad  corporation    is 

which  is  thus  made  criminal  is  not  not  oblioced  to  have  a  gate,  station 

confined  to  the  omission  to  comply  agent,  or  flagman  at  everj-  crossing  of 

with  specific  requirements  of  the  stat-  a  highway,  but  only  at   such  places 

utes  of  the  commonwealth,  but  ex-  and  under  such  circumstances  as  may 

tends  to  any  want  of  reasonable  care  reasonably  be  required  for  the  ppotec- 

which  would  give  the  party  injured,  tion  of  the  public  travel  in  the  high- 

if  not  immediately  killed,  a  right  of  ways." 

action  against  the  corporation.    And        *  Bailey  v.  N.  H.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co.  107 

it  has  been  adjudged  that  compliance  Mass.  496.    In   deciding  this  point, 

with  all    statute    requirements    does  Chapman,  C.  J.  said :  — 
not  exempt    a    railroad    corporation        "  The  thing  sought  to  be  proved  by 

from  liability  to  an  action  by  a  party  these  witnesses  called  experts  was  not 

injured  by  its  omission   to  take  all  properly  a  custom  by  which  parties 

other  reasonable  precautions.     Brad-  dealing  together  are  bound,  and  which, 

ley  V,  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad,  2  when  proved,  tends  to  establish  their 

Cush.  539 ;   Linfield   v.    Old   Colony  rights  as  against  each  other.    It  was 

Railroad  Co.  10  Cush.  669 ;  Shaw  v.  rather  a  practice  of  railroad  compa- 

Boston  &  Worcester  Railroad  Co.  8  nies  as  to  using  or  omitting  a  cer- 

Gray,  73.    The  question  whether  the  tain  precautionary  measure  at  certain 

defendants  had  omitted  any  such  pre-  crossings.    But  the  need  of  a  flagman 

cautions  was  therefore  a  question  for  depends  much  upon  the  situation  and 

the  jury.  circumstances  of  each  particular  cross- 

'<  But  the  commonwealth,  in  order  ing,  and  these  must  be  known  in  order 
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§  799.  Compliance  with  statutory  requisitions  not  in  itself  a  de- 
fence if  negligence  be  proved,  —  The  fact  that  a  raibroad  complies 
with  certain  statutory  prescriptions  intended  to  prevent  collisions, 
does  not  relieve  it  from  the  necessity  of  adopting  other  precau- 
tions which  ordinary  prudence  would  suggest.^ 

§  800.  Omission  to  keep  track  in  good  order.  —  A  railroad  com- 
pany is  liable  for  damages  resulting  from  its  neglect  to  keep  in 
order  its  track  laid  through  a  public  street  or  road.^  Nor  is  no- 
tice necessary.  *^  The  presumption  of  knowledge  arises  from 
the  existence  of  the  defects  themselves."  ^  And  this  duty 
applies  to  a  road  over  which  the  company  has  a  right  of  way. 
^^  A  railroad  company,  when  using  the  track  and  easement  of 
another  similar  corporation  for  the  purpose  of  running  their  own 
engine  and  cars,  with  their  own  employees,  must  be  held  to 
observe  such  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  public  at  a  crossing 
as  shall  be  fully  equivalent  to  those  which  are  required  in  the 
exercise  of  reasonable  care  and  prudence  at  the  hands  of  the 
corporation  whose  road  they  are  using."  ^ 

§  801.  Erection  by  company  of  building  in  such  a  way  as  toprcr- 
vent  traveller  from  seeing  train,  —  Where  a  railroad  is  arbitrarily 
and  unnecessarily  laid  across  a  public  highway  in  such  manner 

to  determine  intelligently  whether  or  think  the  evidence  was  properly  ex- 

not  there  ought  to  be  a  flagman  there,  eluded." 

The  practice  at  each  crossing  would,  ^  See  supra,  §  884-8 ;  Webb  v.  R.  R. 

therefore,  raise  a  separate  collateral  57  Me.  117;  Bradley  v.  R.  R.  2  Gush, 

issue ;  and  if  it  were  settled,  it  would  539  ;  Ricluu*dson  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  50 

not  aid  us  in  determining  the  issue  N.  Y.  846  ;  BL  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Baches, 

before  us.  56  111.  379. 

"  In  this  case,  evidence  was  given  in  3  Worster  v.  Forty-second  St.  &c. 

respect  to  the  track,  the  motion  of  the  R.  R.  50  N.  Y.   203 ;  Fash  v.  Third 

train,  and  other  particulars,  which  was  Av.  R.  R.  1  Daly,  148 ;  Cumberland 

pertinent  to  the  issue,  and  tends  to  R.  R.  v.  Hughes,  11  Fenn.  St  141 ; 

show  how  much  the  necessity  of  main-  Mazetti  v,  Harlem  R.  R.  3  £.  D. 

taining  a  flagman  must  depend  upon  Smith,  98 ;  G.  West.  R.  R.  v.  Brand, 

the  particular  circumstances  of  €»ch  1  Moore  P.  C.  (N.  S.)  101;  Virginia 

crossing,  and  also  the  circumstances  Cent.   R.   R.   v.    Sanger,   15   Gratt. 

of  each  occasion  of  crossing,  and  how  230. 

valueless  the  evidence  would  be  if  it  *  Church,  C.  J.,  in  Worster  v.  For- 

took  no  account  of  these  particulars,  ty-second  St.  R.  R.  50  N.  Y.   203 ; 

It  also  tends  to  show  that  evidence  Grote  v.  Chester  R.  R.  2  Exch.  251 ; 

which  should  undertake  to  go  into  Barton  v.  City  of  Syracuse,  36  N.  Y. 

these  particulars  would  present  cases  54 ;  Griflin  v.  Mayor,  9  N.  Y.  456. 

so  unlike,  that  they  would  not  be  per-  ^  Barrows  J.  —  Webb  v.  R.  R.  59 

Unent  to  the  issue  in  this  case.    We  Me.  186. 
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§  803.]      BAHBOAD  TRAIN  COLLIDINQ  WITH  TBAYELLEB.      [BOOK  m. 

and  place  that  those  trayelling  the  highway  can  neither  see  nor 
distinctly  hear  approaching  trains  until  too  late  to  ayoid  collision 
with  them,  or  when  a  building  is  erected  by  the  company  so  as 
to  shut  off  the  view,  the  company  is  liable  for  the  collision  in  the 
absence  of  negligence  of  those  injured.^ 

§  802.  Omission  to  replace  smtch.  —  The  omission  to  replace 
switch  is  per  se  negligence.^ 

§  803.  Omission  to  slacken  speed,  —  This,  on  approaching  a 
village  or  crossing  where  persons  are  constantly  passing,  is  the 
duty  of  those  running  a,  train.^  So,  as  has  been  already  said, 
if  the  engineer  sees  a  person  apparently  helpless  before  him,  it  is 
his  duty  to  slacken  speed,^  but  otherwise  when  he  sees  a  person 
apparently  intelligent  and  capable  of  moving  off  the  track.^ 

^  Supra,  §  886;  Mackay  v,  N.  Y.  J.  188;  Lake  Shore  R.  R.  v.  llGIler, 

Cent.  R.  R.  85  N.  Y.  75 ;  Richardson  26  Mich.  277,  cited  supra,  §  889  a. 

V.  N.  Y.  C.  R  R.  60  N.  Y.  846.  In  Jones  v.  N.  C.  R.  R.  Co.  67  N. 

In  the  last  case,  Peckham,  J.,  said :  C.  126,  Rodman,  J.,  said :  •  .  ,  ,  "In 

.  ..."  A  building  thus  erected  by  a  Herring  v,  W.  &  W.  R  R.  Co.  10  Ire. 

railroad,  which  prevented  the  public  402,  it  was  held,  that  it  was  not  the 

from  seeing  a  train  until  too  near  for  duty  of  the  engineer  to  stop  or  slacken 

safety,  has  been  held  by  this  court  a  his  train,  when  he  saw  a  human  being 

good  ground  for  recovery.     Mackay  on  the  track  ahead  of  him,  unless  he 

V.  N.  Y.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co.  86  N.  Y.  76.  knew  that  the  man  was   drunk   or 

It  is  so  in  this  case.  asleep,  or  oUierwise  put  out  of  the 

"  Grover,  J.,  was  for  affirmance,  on  general  rule.    As  men  in  general  have 

the  ground  that  the  rate  of  speed  of  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 

the  cars  was  improper,  at  that  point.  the  power  of  locomotion,  the  engineer 

"  Folger  and  Andrews,  JJ.,  concur,  might   reasonably   suppose    that    he 

on  the  ground  that  the  defendant,  would  take  notice  of  the  danger  and 

by  erecting  the  watch-house,  had  ob-  get  off  the  track.    Under  a  contrary 

structed  the  view."  doctrine,  individuals  might  so  embar- 

^  Caswell  V,  Boston  &  W.  R  R.  rass  railroads  as  to  make  the  running 

98  Mass.  194;   State  v.   O'Brien,  8  of  trains  practically  impossible.    The 

Vroom,  169  ;  R.  v.  Fargeter,  8  Cox  same  reasoning  will  apply,  though  with 

C.  C.  191;  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  V.  Wor-  somewhat  less  force,  to  horses   and 

thington,  21  Md.  276.  other  animals  ;  they  also  have    the 

*  Lafayette  R.  R.  v.  Adams,  26  Ind.  instinct  of  self-preservation,  though 
76;  Wilds  v,  R.  R.  29  N.  Y.  816;  combined  with  less  intelligence,  and 
Black  V,  R.  R.  West.  Jurist,  Aug.  7,  the  power  of  locomotion.  It  would 
1874,  486.  seem  not  to  be  a  duty  of  the  engineer 

^  Supra,  §  889  a.    In  East  Tenn.  R  to  stop  or  slacken  his  train  whenever 

R.  V.  St.  John,  6  Sneed,  624,  it  was  held  he  sees  an  animal  on  the  track.    To  do 

negligence  to  run  over  a  sleeping  boy.  so  would  greatly  impair  the  usefulnew 

*  Supra,  §889,  and  cases  there  cited;  of  the  road,  without  a  porresponding 
and  see  also  Telfer  v.  R.  R.  80  N.^  advantage  to  any  one.    But  it  is  ad- 
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BOOK  m.]  1IEGLI6ENGE  AS  TO  SIGNALS.  [§  804. 

§  804.  Omission  to  give  signals.  —  Omission  to  give  signals  by 
sounding  a  bell  or  whistle  has  been  held  not  necessarily  negli- 
gence,^ and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  of  a  case  in  which  such  an  omis- 
sion would  not  amount  to  negligence.  The  engine  may  be  pass- 
ing an  open  country,  in  which  it  is  plain  no  one  approaching  can 
avoid  seeing  the  train. 

Even  where  a  statute  is  in  force  requiring  the  use  of  a  bell  or 
steam-whistle  or  other  signal  at  a  crossing,  while  the  omission  to 
comply  creates  a  primd  facia  case  against  the  company,  it  is  a  good 
defence  that  the  plaintiff  saw  the  train,  and  recklessly  exposed 
himself  to  the  collision.  When,  however,  the  injury  results 
from  the  omission  of  the  signal,  then  the  railroad  is  liable.^    But 

mitted  to  be  clearly  his  duty  to  blow  t;.  R.  R.  37  Yt.  830 ;   Steyes  v.  O.  k 

the  whistle,  for  the  purpose  of  fright-  8.  R.  R.  18  N.  Y.  422  ;  Ernst  v.R.  R. 

ening  the  animal.    This  precaution  is  85  N.  Y.  9 ;  Renwick  v.  R.  R.  86  N. 

usual,  requires  no  sacrifice,  and  is  gen-  Y.  182 ;  Havens  v.  Erie  R.  R.  41  N. 

erally  successful.    If  it  appeared  that  Y.  296  ;  Wilcox  v.  Rome,  W.  &  O.  R. 

it  was  omitted  on  this  occasion,  it  R.  89  N.  Y.  358 ;  Eaton  v,  R  R.  51 

would  clearly  be  evidence  of  negli-  N.  Y.  544;  Galena  R.  R.  v,  Loomis, 

gence.    But  it  does  not  so  appear.  18  111.548;  St.  Louis  R.  R.  v.  Manly, 

That  the  whistle  may  have  been  blown,  58  111.  97 ;  Reynolds  v.  Hindman,  82 

is  entirely  consistent  with  all  the  facts  Iowa,  146 ;  Artz  v.  Chicago,  R.  I.  k 

proved.     So  that  the  question  at  last  F.  R.  R.  Co.  84  Iowa,   158 ;    Spen- 

resolves  itself    into    this :    Was    the  cer  v.  111.  Cent  R.  R.  29  Iowa,  55 ; 

burden  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  that  Ohio  R.  R.  v.  Eaves,   42  Mo.  288. 

the  whistle  was  not  blown,  or  on  the  Though  see  St.  Louis,  J.  &  C.  v,  Ter- 

defendant  to  prove  that  it  was?    But  hune,  50  HI.  151;  Chicago  &  Alton  R. 

it  is  conceded  that  the  burden  of  prov-  R.  v.  Adler,  56  Bl.  844. 

ing  negligence  is  on  the  plaintiff,  and  Steam-whistles  (u  signals,  —  The  fol- 

this  answers  the  question.    Until  he  lowing  report   of  the  Massachusetts 

proves  that  the  whistle  was  omitted  to  Railroad  Commissioners    appears  in 

be  blown  (or  some  similar  act),  he  has  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  of  July 

not  given  in  evidence  any  act  of  negli-  24,  1874 :  — 

gence."  "  The  whistle   is    now  commonly 

^  Supra,  §  884 ;  R.  v,  Pargeter,  8  used  for  four  purposes : 

Cox  C.  C.  191 ;  R.  V.  Gray,  4  F.  &  F.  "  1st.  As  a  precautionary  warning 

1098;  Galena  &  Chic.  R.  R.  v.  Dill,  22  against  a  possible  danger. 

Bl.  265;  Bl.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Fhelps,  "2d.  To  notify  employees  at  sta> 

29  Bl.  447;  Cook  v.  N.  Y.  Cent.  R.R.  tions  or  crossings  of  the  approach  of 

5  Lansing,  401 ;  Havens  v,  Erie  R.  R.  a  train. 

41  N.  Y.  296.     See  Schwartz  v.  R.  R.  **  8d.  As  a  direction  of  train  move- 

4  Robertson,  847;  Leav.  R.  R.  v.  Rice,  ments. 

10  Eans.  426  ;  Bradley  v.  R.  R  8  N.  "  4th.  As  a  strict  danger  signal. 

Y.  Supr.  Ct.  288 ;  and  cases  cited  su-  **  The  first  use,  that  of  a  precau- 

pra,  §  884.  tionary  warning  against   a   possible 

*  See  supra,  §  ISO,  884;  Wakefield  danger,  would  seem  to  be  wholly  un- 
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§  804.]      RAILROAD  TRAIN  COLLIDING  WITH  TRAVELLER.      [BOOK  ffl. 

when  crossing  a  thoroughfare,  where  its  approach  is  in  any  way 
hid,  or  when  passing  close  to  houses  in  a  village  or  city,  there 

necessary.    Loud  and  long  blasts  are,    protected  this  recommendation  does 
by  standing  order,  habitually  given  at    not  apply.    This  covers  the  case  of 
certain  points  where  the  track  is  hid-    the  outside  public  at  crossings.     So 
den  or  much  frequented,  to  warn  pos-  far  as  notice  to  employees  of  the  ap- 
sible  trespassers  of  the  approach  of  a  proach  of  trains  is  concerned,  the  use 
train.    This  is  a  simple  abuse  of  the  of  the  whistle  in  crowded  neighbor- 
signaL    The  whole  community  peace-  hoods  is  a  single  relic  of  the  crude 
ably  and    legally  in  their  dwelling-  expedients  made  use  of  in  the  past, 
places    are    disturbed    that    possible  Either  employees  should  see  or  hear 
trespassers  may  be  saved  from  the  the  approaching  train  to  prepare  for 
consequences  of    their  own  reckless  it,  or  they  should  be  notified  by  elec- 
and  illegal  acts  ;  even  so  far  as  these  trie  signals.    The  latter  system  is  the 
last  are  concerned,  the  constant  use  most  effective,  and  will,  without  que»- 
of  the  danger  signal  destroys  its  value  tion,  ultimately  grow  into  general  use. 
where  really  needed.    There  is    no  It  is  generally  employed  elsewhere, 
good  reason  for  a  continuance  of  this  especially  in  Europe,  and  gives  the 
practice.  only  reliable  notice  to  employees  and 
"The  second  use — that  to  notify  the  public.    It  is,  however,  wholly  out 
employees  of  the  approach  of  trains  —  of  die  question  that  the  corporations 
is  equally  unnecessary.    At  crossings  should,  until  they  are  ready  to  adopt 
the  law  prescribes  the  use  of  the  whis-  this  system,  habitually  disturb  whole 
tie  or  the  bell.    Certain  of  the  corpo-  communities  in  order  to  attract  the 
rations  claim  that  as  the  whistle  is  more  attention  of  their  own  servants.  There 
effective  than  the  bell,  they  are  forced  is  no  pretence  that  in  this  case  the  use 
to  use  it  in  self-protection;  as  in  case  of  the  whistle  is  compelled  by  law.   It 
of  accident  they  are  almost  uniformly  is  a  mere  matter  of  convenience  to  the 
cast  in  heavy  damages  unless  they  can  corporations,  which  is  insisted  upon 
show  that  they  gave  the  utmost  notice  only  in  utter  disregard  of  the  comfort 
which  it  was  in  their  power  to  give,  and  rights  of  the  public. 
This  argument   is  entitled  to  some        *^  As  a  train  signal,  the  use  of  the 
weight.     Juries    are    unquestionably  whistle  continually  degenerates  into 
very  severe  on  raihroad  corporations  abuse.    The  introduction  of  the  train 
in  cases  of  accidents  at  crossings,  and  brake  has  obviated  the  necessity  of  it 
in  the  present  case  it  is  only  just  that,  on  passenger  trains,  except  as  a  dan- 
in  discontinuing  the  practice  of  whis-  ger  signal.    On  freight  trains  its  ase 
tiing  at  these  points  and   confining  is  still  necessary  in  a  limited  degree. 
themselves  to  the  use  of  the  bell,  the        *'  Finally,  as  a  danger  signal,  when 
corporations  should  be  able  to  show,  properly  used,  the  whistle  is  and  will 
in  any  future  exigency,  that  they  did  always  remain  a  most  important  ad- 
so  witii  reluctance,  and  only  in  obe-  junct  in  the  operation  of  railroads.  Its 
dience  to  a  strongly  expressed  public  value  in  this  respect  is  now  greatly 
opinion  and  the  direct  recommenda-  impaired  by  its  promiscuous  use  on  aU 
tion  of  this  board.    At  the  same  time,  occasions ;  but  if  it  were  rigidly  re- 
crossings  in  all  crowded    neighbor-  served  as  a  special  signal,  no  canse  ol 
hoods  are,  or  should  be,  protected  by  complaint  could  exist    At  present  it 
gates  or  flagmen,  and  to  those  not  so  may  well  be  questioned  whether,  in  its 
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BOOK  III.]  NEGUGENCE  AS  TO  SIGNALS.  [§  804. 

not  only  should  its  speed  be  slackened,  but  notice  be  given  by 
bell  in  the  more  crowded  neighborhoods,  by  steam-whistle  in 
the  coontry.^  So,  if  the  obstructions  at  the  crossing  were  such 
as  to  make  it  impossible  for  a  person  approaching  it  to  see  the 
train,  and  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  hear  it,  in  such  and 
similar  cases  (apart  from  statutes),  ^'  it  would  be  the  clear  duty 
of  a  railroad  company  to  ring  the  bell  or  sound  the  whistle  so 
as  to  warn  persons  of  the  approach  of  the  train,  and  an  omis« 
sion  so  to  do,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  statute  requiring  it, 
would  be  negligence,  if  so  found  by  the  jury,  rendering  the  com- 
pany liable  for  any  injury  resulting  therefrom."  ^ 

effect  on  invalids  and  hones,  the  whis-  ment  of  the  train,  make  such  notice 

tie  as  now  used  does  not  occasion  a  proper.     Bellefontaine  R.  R.  Co.  v. 

greater  loss  even  o£  human  life  than  Hunter,  88  Ind.  885. 

would  ensue  from  its  total  suppression  ^  See  cases  cited  supra,  §  886  ;  and 

on  all  locomotive  engines.  Artz  v,  R.  R.  84  Iowa,  160;  Maginnis 

«*  In  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  v.  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  52  N.  Y.  216  ; 

present  petition  and  the  evidence  ad-  PhiL  R.  R.  v.  Hagan,  47  Penn.  St. 

duced  in  support  of  it,  this  board  rec-  244 ;  C,  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  v.  Payne,  cited 

ommends  to  the  railroad  corporations  supra,  §  798. 

the  disuse  of  the  whistle  within  the  *  Cole,  J.,  in  Artz  t;.  Chicago,  R.  I. 
limits  of  city  of  Boston,  and  other  &  O.  R.  R.  84  Iowa,  158;  citing 
crowded  neighborhoods  on  their  lines  Brown  v.  N.  Y.  C  R.  R.  82  N.  Y. 
of  road,  except  in  the  strictly  neces-  597 ;  Beisiegel  v,  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  84 
sary  management  of  freight  trains  and  N.  Y.  622;  Ernst  v.  H.  R.  R.  R.  85 
as  a  signal  of  danger.  If  the  corpora-  N.  Y.  9  ;  supra,  §  386. 
tions  find  that  they  cannot  rely  upon  In  Penn.  R.  R.  v,  Ackermann,  re- 
sight  or  hearing,  but  must  in  some  ported  in  Phil.  Legal  Gazette  for  Sep- 
way  notify  employees  at  crossings  and  tember  7, 1878,  Sharswood,  J.,  said :  — 
stations  of  the  approach  of  trains,  the  "  There  is  no  subject  which,  in  my 
board  would  then  suggest  the  adop-  judgment,  more  loudly  calls  for  legis- 
tion  of  a  system  of  automatic  signals  lative  regulation,  than  that  of  railroad 
for  that  purpose.  Recent  improve-  crossings  at  grade.  We  are  far  behind 
ments  have  made  these  as  effective  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  on 
and  reliable  in  winter  as  in  summer,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  pre- 
and  their  general  adoption  is  a  mere  cautions  required  to  prevent  those 
question  of  time.  The  board  has  less  fearful  accidents  to  passenger  trains 
hesitation  in  arriving  at  these  conclu-  from  collisions  which  have  produced 
sions  and  making  the  foregoing  rec-  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  ac- 
ommendations  in  view  of  the  fact  that  companied  with  the  horrible  suffering 
they  suggest  no  novel  experiment."  from  mangled  limbs  and  bodies.    The 

In  Indiana,  the  failure  of  a  railroad  judicial  decisions  of  the  courts,  and 

train,  about  to  cross  a  public  road,  to  of  this  court  in  particular,  have  gone 

give  notice  by  bell  or  whistle,  is  not  as  far  as  they  could  in  requiring  the 

of  itself  negligence,  unless  peculiar  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  ser* 

circumstances,  such  as  the  conceal-  vants  of  the  railroad  companies  to  give 
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Head  lights  must  be  used,  when  necessary  to  safety  of  train 
and  of  travellers,  however  much  they  may  endanger  cattle.^ 

§  805.  So  giving  signals  is  not  sufficient  notice  if  such  signals 
do  not  indicate  the  particular  darker.  —  It  is  not  enough  to  ring 
bell  or  sound  whistle  if  these  do  not  indicate  the  danger.  Thus 
in  a  New  York  case,^  it  was  held  that  the  ringing  a  bell  or  the 
sounding  a  whistle  upon  a  locomotive  attached  to  a  long  freight 
train,  which  is  standing  with  its  rear  end  partially  across  a  street 
in  a  city,  is  not  such  notice  to  passengers  upon  the  street  of  an 
intended  backward  movement  of  the  train  as  will  absolve  the 
railroad  company  from  the  chaige  of  negligence.^ 

notice  of  the  approach  of  trains,  and  car    standing    ovt    partly    on    the 

the  like  care  and  caution  to  travellers  street." 

in  attempting  to  cross.    More  partic-  ^  Bellefontaine  &.  R.  r.  Schrajhart» 

nlarly  is  this  true  either  in  approach-  10  Ohio  St.  116.     See  Johnson  v.  B. 

ing  or  passing  through  populous  towns  R.  20  N.  Y.  66. 

or  cities.  *  Eaton  v,  £rie  Railwaj  Co.  51  N. 

"  If  the  evidence  given  by  the  plain-  Y.  544. 
tiff  below  was  to  be  believed,  the  rail-  *  In  this  case  it  was  farther  declared 
road  company  in  the  case  before  us  that  while  a  train  was  thus  standing 
was  guilty  of  very  gross  negligence,  upon  defendant's  track,  plaintiff  de- 
It  was  a  dark,  foggy  morning  —  snow  sirous  of  passing  upon  the  street  with 
on  the  track  which  deadened  the  usual  his  horse  and  wagon,  asked  a  young 
rumbling  sound  of  a  moving  train,  man  who  had  got  off  the  train,  but 
They  were  going,  even  according  to  who  it  did  not  appear  was  in  defend- 
their  own  account,  at  a  much  greater  ant's  employ,  if  he  oould  pass.  He 
speed  than  was  allowed  by  the  ordi-  was  advised  not  to  do  so^  as  the  train 
nance  of  the  city  o£  Alleghany,  through  might  back  at  any  time.  Plaintiff 
whose  streets  they  were  passing.  They  waited  a  ftw  minutes,  and  then  at- 
sounded  no  whistle,  and  if  they  were  tempted  to  lead  his  horse  acroes  the 
ringing  a  bell,  it  could  only  have  been  track  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  when 
at  intervals,  not  continuously.  Too  the  train  moved  backward,  struck  and 
many  entirely  indifferent  witnesses  injured  the  horse  and  wagon.  It 
testified  that  they  did  not  hear  a  bell,  held,  that  this  was  not  such 
to  lead  the  mind  to  any  other  concln-  as  constituted  contributory 
sion.  This  particular  crossing  was  at  as  matter  of  law,  but  the  question 
the  time  so  obstructed  by  cars  on  a  one  of  fact  for  the  jury, 
siding,  that  the  view  of  the  track  Themnningof  a  train  of  cars  back- 
could  not  be  had  until  the  traveller  ward  through  a  public  street  of  a  cttj 
was  directly  upon  it.  One  witness  in  the  night-time,  without  a  light, 
testified  that  a  person  could  not  see  signal,  or  warning  at  the  rear  end  of 
up  the  track  without  getting  out  on  the  train,  is  sufficient  negligence  to 
the  middle  of  it.  This  resulted,  as  he  render  the  railroad  company  liable  lor 
said,  from  a  tannery  which  stood  ont  an  injury  to  one  crossing  the  street ; 
in  the  way,  and  from  the  manner  in  and  where  a  train,  which  has  been 
which  cars  stood  on  the  siding,  one  thus  moving,  ha«  so  nearly  stopped  as 
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§  806.  Positive  proof  of  signal  being  given  to  outweigh  negative^ 
—  On  an  issue  as  to  the  ringing  the  bell  on  the  engine,  positiye 
evidence  as  to  that  fact  is  entitled  to  more  weight  than  negatiye 
evidence  in  relation  to  it.^ 

§807.  Omiseion  to  place  eignrboarde. —  The  omission  of  a 
railroad  company  to  have  a  sign-board  at  a  highway  crossing 
to  warn  persons  approaching,  as  provided  by  the  Iowa  statute, 
does  not  render  the  company  absolutely  liable  for  injuries  to 
persons  or  property  while  attempting  to  cross  the  track  at  such 
point.  Evidence  of  such  omission  merely  establishes  the  negli- 
gence of  the  company,  and,  if  it  appears  that  the  plaintiff's  neg- 
ligence contributed  to  the  injury  he  cannot  recover.^ 

§  808.  Omieeion  to  keep  gates  closed,  —  The  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  20 
(the  Railway  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845),  s.  47,  enacts 
that,  ^^  If  the  railway  cross  any  turnpike  road  or  public  carriage- 
road,  on  a  level,  the  company  shall  erect,  and  at  all  times  main- 
tain, good  and  sujfficient  gates  across  such  road  on  each  side  of 
the  railway  where  the  same  shall  communicate  therewith,  and 
shall  employ  proper  persons  to  open  and  shut  such  gates ;  and 
such  gates  shall  be  kept  constantly  closed  across  such  road  on 
both  sides  of  the  railway,  except  during  the  time  when  horses, 
cattle,  carts,  or  carriages  passing  along  the  same  shall  have  to 
cross  such  railway ;  and  such  gates  shall  be  of  such  dimensions 
and  so  constructed  as  when  closed  to  fence  in  the  railway  and 
prevent  cattle  or  horses  passing  along  the  road  from  entering 
upon  the  railway ;  and  the  person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such 
gates  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  closed  as  soon  as  such  cattle, 
horses,  carts,  or  carriages  shall  have  passed  through  the  same, 
under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings  for  every  default  therein." 

The  construction  put  upon  this  section  is  to  make  the  road  a 
highway  only  when  the  gates  are  opened  by  one  of  the  company's 

to  appear  to  be  standing  still,  it  is  not  cnmstances  of  want  of  light,  signal^ 

negligence  per  se  for  a  passenger  upon  or  warning,  improper,  it  was  evidence 

the  street  to  attempt  to  cross  in  the  of  negligence,  and,  as  thus  construed, 

rear  of  the  train.  the  charge  was  correct.    Maginnis  v. 

The  oourt  charged  that  if  they  (de-  N.  Y,  C.  &  H.  B.  R.  Co.  52  N.  Y. 

fendant's  employees)  gave  the  train  a  215. 

sudden  and  undue  impetus,  it  was  evi-  ^  Chic,  Bur.  &  Q.  B.  B.  9.  Stumps, 

denceof  negligence.    Held,  that  the  55  IlL  S67. 

fair  import  of  the  charge  was,  that  if  *  Dodge  v.  Burlington,  C.  B.  &  M. 

the  impetus  given  was,  under  the  cir-  B.  B.  Co.  84  Iowa,  370. 
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servants ;  and  if,  there  being  no  servant  there,  though  after  ^wait- 
ing  a  reasonable  time,  a  passenger  opens  the  gates  and  attempts 
to  pass  through  with  his  horse  and  carriage  and  damage  ensue  to 
him,  the  company  will  not  be  liable.^  And  as  the  company,  by 
shutting  the  gate,  can  entirely  preclude  a  collision,  it  is  properly 
held  (separating  in  this  case  from  the  rulings  as  to  meiely 
cautionary  signals),  that  the  leaving  a  gate  open,  when  an  act 
of  the  legislature  requires  it  to  be  closed  on  the  approach  of  a 
train,  is  such  negligence  as  makes  the  company  responsible  for 
damages.^ 

§  808  a.  Lights  at  crossings,  —  Where  there  is  an  established 
level  crossing,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  company  to  place  lights  at 
night  at  such  crossing ;  ^  but  this  does  not  apply  where  there  is 
no  foot-path.* 

§  809.  Omission  to  have  adequate  brakes.  —  Railroad  companies 
are  bound  to  supply  their  trains  with  brakes,  and  if  a  person  is 
injured  on  or  crossing  a  track,  and  the  injury  could  have  been 
avoided  by  the  use  of  brakes,  the  omission  to  have  them,  or  to 
use  them,  would  be  such  negligence  as  would  render  them  liable 
to  the  person  injured.  If  they  are  obliged  to  have  some  brake, 
the  public  safety  requires  that  it  should  be  the  best  in  use.     They 

^  See  Wyatt  r.  The  Great  Western  found  for  the  plaintiff,  and  leave  was 

Railway  Co.  6  Best  &  S.  709 ;  34  L.  reserved  to  entec  a  nonsuit  if    the 

J.  Q.  B.  204.  court  should  be  of  opinion  that  there 

^  Stapley  v.  London    &    Brighton  was  no  evidence  of  negligence  on  the 

Ry.  Co.,  Law  Rep.  1  £xch.  21 ;  Wan-  part  of  the  defendants, 

less  v.  N.  E.  Ry.  Co.,  Law  Rep.  6  Q.  Held    (Bramwell,    B.,  dissenting), 

B.  480.  that  there  was  some  evidence  of  ne<rli- 

In  Wanless  v,  N.  E.  R.  R.  Co.  the  gence  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to 

defendants'  railway  crossed  on  a  level  go  to  a  jury,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 

a  public  carriage-way  and  footway,  duty  of  the  defendants  under  8  Vict. 

There  were  gates  across  the  carriage-  c.  20,  §  47,  to  keep  the  gates  closed 

way  and  a  swing  gate  for  the  use  of  when  trains  were  approaching,  and 

foot-passengers.      The    gates  on  the  the  fact  of  the  gates  on  the  down  side 

down  side  of  the  line  being  open,  the  being  open  was  an  intimation  to  the 

plaintiff  entered  on  the  railway  at  a  plaintiff  that  the  down  line  was  safe, 

time  when  a  train  on  the  up  side  was  Stapley  v,  London  &  Brighton  Ry.  Co.y 

passing,  intending  to  cross  as  soon  as  Law  Rep.  1  Ex.  21,  affirmed, 

that  train  had  passed.    While  he  was  '  Nicholson    v.   R.  R.  8  H.  &  C. 

on  the  railway,  another  train,  on  the  584 ;  Chic.  &  A.  R.  R.  r.  Garvey,  58 

down  side,  which  he  could  have  seen  111.  88. 

if  he  had  looked,  knocked  him  down  ^  Paddock  v.  R.  R.  16  Law  Times 

and  injured  him.  In  an  action  against  N.  S.  689. 
the  defendants  for  negligence,  the  jury 
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cannot  use  an  old  brake  which  will  stop  a  train  in  less  than  1,000 
feet,  when  running  ten  miles  per  hour,  when  other  companies  use 
brakes  thai;  will  stop  a  train  in  500  feet,  running  at  the  same  rate 
of  speed.^    So  the  faithful  use  of  the  brakes  is  required.^ 

§  810.  Omisnon  to  have  time-tables.  —  So  far  as  concerns 
operatives  on  the  road  this  may  be  negligence.^  But  the  omission 
to  provide  regulations  for  the  movement  of  trains  engaged  in  and 
about  the  freight  and  engine-houses  and  depots  of  the  company  is 
not  negligence,  such  a  mode  of  regulation  being  impracticable  ;  ^ 
at  the  same  time  it  is  practicable  to  prescribe  in  what  manner 
engineers  and  conductor  shall  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
engine,  with  or  without  cars,  when  trains  are  being  made  up,  or 
moving  about  freight-houses,  depots,  or  engine-houses.  And  if 
proper  precautions  are  not  taken  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
limb  from  injury  by  such  engines  and  trains,  a.  person  injured, 
who  is  not  an  employee  of  the  company,  has  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  is  entitled  to  recover  damages  for  any  injury  sus- 
tained by  reason  of  the  omission  of  the  company  to  adopt  all 
reasonable  guards  against  liability  to  injury.^ 

§  811.  Shooting  car^  withavt  hrakeman^  round  a  curve  on  a 
plot  of  ground  belonging  to  the  company^  hut  where  persons  were 
accustomed  to  congregate.  —  If  a  dangerous  agency  is  let  loose  in 
a  place  where  persons  are  likely  to  be,  it  is  no  defence,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  that  they  are  trespassers.^  Hence  it  has  been 
correctly  held,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  agents  of  a  railroad 
company  detached  a  car  and  permitted  it  to  run  loose,  without  a 
brakeman,  round  a  curve  on  a  piece  of  ground  belonging  to  the 
company,  to  a  place  where  persons  were  accustomed  to  congre- 
gate, whereby  a  boy  standing  on  the  track  was  injured,  that  the 
company  were  liable  for  the  injury.^ 


^  Costello  V,  The  Syracuse,  B.  &  N. 
Y.  R.  R.  Co.  66  Barb.  92. 

*  I]].  Cent  R.  R.  r.  Baches,  56  III. 
879. 

*  Matteaon  v.  R.  R.  62  Barb.  364, 
cited  supra,  §  798. 

«  See  Phil.  &  R.  R.  R.  v.  Spearen, 
47  Fenn.  St  800. 

<  Haskins  r.  N.  Y.  Cent  R.  R.  55 
Barb.  129. 

^  Supra,  §  844,  845,  864. 


^  Kay  V.  Penn.  R.  R.  Co.  65  Pa. 
State,  269.  Agnew,  J. :  "  But  the 
learned  judge  in  the  court  below  rested 
his  conclusions  as  to  negligence  chiefly 
on  the  decisions  in  Phila.  &  Read. 
Railroad  Co.  v.  Hummel,  8  Wright, 
875,  and  GiUis  v.  Penna.  Railroad  Co. 

9  P.   F.   Smith,   129 Nor   is 

Gillis  V.  Railroad  Co.  9  P.  F.  Smith 
(5  Penn.  St),  any  more  applicable. 
That  case  was  well  decided  on  its  cir- 
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cnmstanceB,  but  its  principle  does  not  it  would  then  matter  not  how  nnofiiial 
touch  this  case.    The  precise  ground  might  have  been  the  crowd,  the  de- 
on  which  the  decision  is  rested,  is  that  f endants  would  have  been  responsible, 
the  railroad  company  had  done  noth-  As  to  all  such  persons  to  whom  thej* 
ing  to  invite  the  public  upon  the  plat-  stand  in  such  a  relation  as  Required 
form  that  gave  way,  and  therefore  no  care  on  their  part,  they  were  boond 
duty  lay  on  them  to  maintain  such  a  to  have  the  structure  strong  enough 
structure  as  would  support  the  dense  to  bear  all  who  could  stand  upon  it. 
crowd,  that  out  of  curiosity  perilled  As  to  all  others,  they  were  liable  only 
their  persons  upon  it.     The  platform  for  wanton   or   intentional  injury." 
was  in  no  sense  a  public  way,  but  Thus  in  GiUis  v.  Bailroad  Ca,  it  will 
was  erected  f  pr  the  accommodation  of  be  seen  that  the  negligence  alleged 
passengers  arriving  and  departing  in  was  purely  of  a  negative  character,  in 
the  train.    Though  it  was  open,  and  omitting  to  keep  up  a  structure  suffi- 
a  general  permission  to  pass  over,  yet  cient  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  crowd 
the  plaintiff  had  no  le^  right  there,  unexpectedly  and  exceptionally  gatb- 
and  his  presence  was  in  nowise  con-  ered  upon  it,  for  their  own  cuiioaty, 
nected  with  the  purposes  for  which  and  for  no  purpose  connected  with  the 
the  platform  was  erected.    He  was  use  of  the  railroad.     But  in  the  pres- 
there  merely  to    enjoy  himself  and  ent  case  the  negligence  chaiged  con- 
gratify  his  own  feelings,  and  by  no  sisted  of  a  positive  act  of  carelessness, 
act  of  the  company."     But  Shars-  in  sending  a  car  around  a  curve  out 
wood,  J.,  proceeds   to  say :    '^  Had  of  sight,  on  a  desoending  grade,  at  a 
it  been  the  tiihe  for  the  arrival  or  place  where  persons  might   be    ex- 
departure  of  the  train,  and  he  had  pected  to  be,  from  the  permissive  use 
gone  there  to  welcome  a  coming  or  suffered  by  the  company.    It  was  the 
speed  a  parting  guest,  it  might  very  duty  of  the  court  therefore  to  have 
well  be  contended  that  he  was  there  submitted  the  facts  to  the  jury  for 
by  authority  of  defendants,  as  much  their  determination,  whether  there  was 
as  if  he  was  actually  a  passenger,  and  negligence  or  not" 
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INJURIES  CAUSKD  TO  TRAVELLERS  AND  VISITORS  BY  OWNERS 

OF  LAND  OR  HOUSES. 


by 
high- 
road, 


I.  ObstructioiiB  and  defects  in  highwaysi 

§815. 
Persons  placing  defect  on  highway 

Uable,  §  815. 
Making   excavation  on   and   nnder 

highway,  §  816. 
Necessary  obstruction  of  highway  in 

blinding,  loading,  &c.,  §  816  a. 
Owner  out  of  possession  not  liable  for 

tenant*8  negligence,  §  817. 
No  defence  that  negligence 

contractor,  §  818. 
Railroad  changing  course  of 

way,  §  819. 
Negligent  driving   in   public 

§820. 
Care  to  be  such  as  careful  drivers  are 

accustomed  to  use»  §  820.a. 
Speed  to  be  proportioned  to  danger, 

§  820  b. 
Suddenly  whipping  or  spurring  horse 

close    to   traveller,  negligence,  § 

820  c. 
So  of  driving  rapidly  in  a  crowd, 

§  820  d.- 
So  of  leaving  horse  unattended,  § 

820  e. 
When  liability  for  latent  vidousness, 

§  820/. 
And  for  defective  carriage,  §  820  g> 
And  for  driving  on  wrong  side  of  road, 

§820  A. 
Causing  other  horses  to  take  fright, 

§  820  ». 
Negligently  passing  another  on  road, 

§820ik. 
Distinctive  law  as  to  horse-cars  and 

sleighs,  §  820  ^ 
Drunken  driver,  §  820  m. 
Contributory  negligence,  §  820  ft. 

II.  Obstructions  and  defects  in  platforms 

and  approaches  of   railway  com- 
panies, §  82L 


Company  must  have  its  platform  and 
approaches  safe,  §  821. 
m.  Obstructions  and  defects  in  approaches 

to  steps,  §  822. 
IV.  Obstructions  and  defects  in  private 
inclosureS}  §  824. 

Wanton  negligence  to  trespassers  cre- 
ates liability,  §  824. 

No  liability  for  ordinaiy  imperfec- 
tions of  private  grounda,  §  824  a, 
V.  Obstructions  and  defects  in  private 
houses,  §  825. 

No  liability  for  defects  ordinarily  in- 
cident to  houses,  §  825. 

But  otherwise  as  to  gross  defects 
known  to  owner,  §  826. 

When  liability  to  trespasser  exists, 
§832. 

No  liability  when  plaintiff  had  notice, 
§833. 

Landlord's  liability  to  tenant*s  vis- 
itors, §  884. 
VI.  Objects  on  highway  calculated   to 
frighten  horses,  §  835. 

Liability  exists  in  such  case,  §  885. 

Distinction  between  necessaiy  and 
unnecessary  instruments  of  alarm, 
§836. 

Frequency  of  travel  on  road  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  §  837. 

No  recovery  for  horse  negligently  left 
unattended,  §  838. 
Vn.  Things  falling  on  and  injuring  trav- 
ellers, §  839. 

Negligent  to  retain  such  things  near 
highway,  §  839. 

Ice,  snow,  and  water  falling  from  roof, 
§843. 

Mere  falling  not  enough;  must  be 
something  to  indicate  negligence, 
§844. 

When  thing  is  dropped  by  servant, 
§  845. 
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Vni.  Noisances  on  watercourses,  §  846. 

Obstmcdng  navigable  streams,  §  846. 
Degree  of  care  to  be  exercised  in  con- 
stnicting  dams,  §  847. 


Wasting  or  polluting  waterconrseiy 
§  847  a. 
E^.  Negligent  interference  witii  riparian 
owner,  §  849. 


I.  OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEFECTS  ON  HIGHWAYS. 

§  815.  Person  placing  obstruction  on  highway  liable,  —  The 
duty  of  the  public  authorities  in  making  and  repairing  public 
roads  will  be  hereafter  independently  considered.  Under  the 
present  head  we  will  be  limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  ob- 
struction or  endangering  through  the  negligence  of  individuals.^ 
And  it  is  a  general  axiom  that  an  individual  who  negligently 
causes  a  defect  on  a  highway  by  which  travellers  are  injured  is 
liable  for  the  injury .^ 

^  Com.  t^.  King,  18  Mete.  115  ;  Con-  by  such  act  is  himself  free  from  ne^ 

greve  v.  Smith,  18  N.  Y.  79 ;  Hart  v.  ligence.      Wright    v.    Saunders,    65 

Albany,  9  Wend.    607 ;  Heacock   9.  Barb.  214. 

Sherman,  14  Wend.  58 ;  Bait  v.  Mar-        Persons  putting  obstructions  on  a 

riott,  9  Md.  160;  Linsley  v.  Bushnell,  public  road  are  not  discharged  irom 

15  Conn.  225  ;  Barnes  v.  Ward,  9  C.  liability  by  the  fact  that  the  municipal 

B.  892  ;  Bush  v.  Steinman,  1  B.  &  P.  or  state  authorities  are  also  liable  for 

404 ;  Bobbins  o.  Jones,  15  C.  B.  (N.  damage  from  such  nuisance.'    Nor  is 

S.)  221.    See  this  topic  fully  exam-  it  necessary  that  such  obstructions  or 

ined  in  Whart  Crim.  Law,  7th  ed.  nuisances  should  be  durectly  on  the 

§  2414  e<  seq.  road.     It  is  enough  if  they  are  so 

'  No  person,  whether  he  be  owner  or  close  to  it  as  to  make  travelling  dan- 
not,  has  the  right  to  obstruct  a  high-  gerous.  Thus  in  an  English  case  the 
way,  either  by  placing  obstructions  evidence  was  that  the  plaintiff,  in 
or  making  excavations  therein.  Such  passing  along  a  highway  at  night, 
obstructions  are  public  nuisances,  and  fell  into  a  **  hoist-hole,"  which  was 
may  be  abated  by  any  person  injured  within  fourteen  inches  of  the  public 
thereby.  And  the  person  making  such  way,  and  unfenced.  The  hole  formed 
obstruction  is  liable  to  the  injured  part  of  an  unfinished  warehouse,  one 
party  for  such  damages  as  may  be  sus-  floor  of  which  the  defendants  were 
tained  by  reason  thereof.  So,  also,  permitted  to  occupy  whilst  a  lease 
digging  post-holes  in  a  street  is  a  was  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
public  nuisance,  although  it  be  done  the  apertdre  was  used  by  the  defend- 
in  a  part  of  the  street  not  used,  nor  ants  in  raising  goods  from  the  base- 
susceptible  of  use,  by  the  public,  by  ment  to  an  upper  floor.  It  was 
reason  of  natural  obstructions  there-  held,  that  the  defendants  had  a  suffi- 
in.i  When  the  act  done  is  a  nuisance,  dent  occupation  of  the  premises  to 
the  liability  of  the  party  causing  it,  for  cast  upon  Uiem  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  consequences,  follows  as  a  matter  the  hoist-hole ;  and  that  the  hole  was 
of  course,  provided  the  person  injured 


1  See  infra,  §  885. 
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§  816.  Person  making  excavation  hy  or  under  highway  is 
bound  to  the  diligence  of  a  good  Imsiness  man,^  — It  has  undoubt- 
edly been  held  that  a  person  excavating,  though  with  legal  title, 
under  a  highway  is  bound,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  care,  for 
the  injuries  thereby  caused  to  a  traveller  on  the  highway.^  But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  principle  that  no  one  in  exercising  a 
lawful  calling  is  liable  for  anything  more  than  the  diligence  of 
a  good  business  man  in  such  calling ;  ^  and  is  inconsistent  with 
more  recent  and  better  considered  cases,  which  hold  that  if  such 
work  is  done  with  the  care  good  business  men  are  accustomed  to 

near  enough  to  the  highway  to  consti-  Proof  of  the  fact  that  the  defend- 
tute  a  nuisance.^  ant  dug  a  ditch  across  a  public  side- 
Even  where  a  bridge  is  placed  hy  a  walk,  and  allowed  it  to  remain  open 
private  person  over  a  highway,  with  in  the  night-time,  with  no  provision 
the  consent  of  the  road-builders,  the  for  warning  or  protecting  travellers, 
person  erecting  the  bridge  is  liable  establishes  negligence,  as  matter  of 
for  injuries  sustained  by  a  traveller  law,  and  a  refused  to  submit  this  ques- 
from  defects  caused  by  its  decay,  tion  to  the  jury  is  no  error.  Evidence 
Thus,  where  the  defendant,  with  the  of  permission  from  the  proper  city  au- 
consentof  a  turnpike  company,  crossed  thorities  to  open  such  ditch  furnishes 
their  road  with  a  railroad  for  his  no  defence,  where  the  action  is  based 
individual  use,  and  raised  the  bed  of  upon  negligence  instead  of  a  trespass, 
the  turnpike,  passing  over  it  with  a  Sexton  v.  Lictt,  44  N.  Y.  4S0.  In 
bridge,  it  being  his  duty  to  keep  the  this  case  it  was  said  by  Earl,  C. : 
bridge  in  repair ;  and  the  original  .  .  •  .  '*  It  is  a  well  settled  rule 
railing  of  the  bridge  having  decayed,  that  a  person  who  interferes  with  a 
the  plaintiff  fell  over  it  on  a  dark  sidewalk  in  a  city,  and  leaves  it  in 
night,  and  was  hurt,  it  was  held  that  a  dangerous  condition,  is  liable  for 
the  defendant  was  liable.^  injuries  caused  thereby,  whether  he 
See  also  Phoenix  v.  Phoenixville  knew  it  to  be  dangerous  or  not,  and 
Iron  Co.  9  Wright,  Penn.  185;  Perley  irrespective  of  any  permission  from 
V.  Chandler,  6  Mass.  454 ;  Dygert  v.  the  public  authorities  to  do  the  work 
Schenck,  28  Wend.  446.  £com  which  the  injury  arises.  Creed 
Cellar  doors  and  flap  doors  are  of-  v.  Hartmann,  29  N.  Y.  591 ;  Con- 
ten  lawfully  connected  with  a  public  greve  v.  Smith,  18  N.  Y.  79;  Con- 
street  ;  and  in  this  case  the  duty  of  greve  v,  Morgan,  18  N.  Y.  84." 
the  owner  is  limited  to  covering  and  ^  See  infra,  §  885. 
guarding  the  entrances  in  such  a  way  '  Congreve  v,  Morgan,  5  Duer, 
as  good  mechanics  are  accustomed  to  495 ;  S.  C.  18  N.  Y.  79 ;  Irvin  v. 
adopt  for  such  purposes.  Fisher  v.  Fowler,  5  Robertson,  482;  Herman  v. 
Thirkell,  infra ;  Daniels  v.  Potter,  4  Stanley,  66  Pa.  St.  464 ;  Atlanta  R. 
C.  &  P.  262;  Proctor  v.  Harris,  4  C.  &  R.  v.  Wood,  48  Ga.  565. 
P.  887.  •  Supra,  §  80-54. 


1  Hadley  9.  Taylor,  Law  Bep.  1  C.  P.  58.        *  Hays  «.  Gallagher,  79  Penn.  (22  P.  F. 

Smith)  186. 
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exercise  in  such  kind  of  work  this  is  an  exoneration.^   But  clearly 
when  the  hole  is  illegal,  those  concerned  in  making  and  oontiii- 

1  Clark  V.  Fry,  8    Oh.    St.    858 ;  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of 

Fisher  v.  ThirkeU,  21  Mich.  1.    In  Ellis  v.  Sheffield  Gas  Co.  2  Ellis  & 

this  case  Christiancy,  J.,  said :  —  Blackburn,  767,  which  turns  upon  this 

....**  We  think  the  court  erred  distinction.     And  if  there  had  been 

both  in  charging  as  requested  by  the  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Detroit 

plaintijGE  below,  and    in  refusing   to  against   making    such    constructionB 

charge  as  requested  by  the  defend-  without   special    permission    of    the 

ants.  council,  which  had  not  been  obtained, 

*'  There  are  some  cases  in  the  State  or  forbidding  their  construction  ex- 
of  New  York  which  apparently  sane-  cept  in  a  certain  manner,  and  sach 
tion  this  ruling  of  the  court;  and  ordinance  had  been  violated  in  con- 
would  hold  the  owners,  who  made  structing  this  excavation  or  the  scnt- 
the  excavation  and  the  scuttle,  respon-  tie,  perhaps  the  rule  of  responsibility 
sible  for  all  injuries  resulting  from  the  adopted  by  the  courts  of  New  York 
want  of  its  entire  safety,  though  the  might  be  applicable  to  the  present 
owner  was  guilty  of  no  negligence  in  case.  But  it  is  conceded  there  was  no 
the  manner  of  its  construction;  thus  such  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Detroit 
making  the  owner  an  absolute  insurer  applicable  to  the  construction  of  this 
against  all  injuries  which  may  arise  work  (and  that  no  license  or  permls- 
from  it,  without  reference  to  his  negli-  sion  was  obtained  from  the  common 
gence  or  vigilance ;  Congreve  v,  Mor-  council  for  its  construction),  and  we 
gan  et  al.  5  Duer,  495 ;  and  the  same  are  satisfied  that,  at  common  law,  the 
case  on  appeal,  18  N.  Y.  79;  and  making  of  such  excavations  under 
this  though  the  work  was  well  and  sidewalks  in  cities,  and  the  scuttles 
safely  constructed,  and  was  afterwards  therein,  for  such  purposes  as  this  was 
destroyed  or  injured  by  the  act  of  a  made  and  used  for,  were  .not  treated 
wrong-doer.  Congreve  t;.  Morgan  et  as  nuisances  in  themselves,  or  in  any 
al.  18  N.  Y.  84.  And  see  Davenport  respect  illegal,  unless  the  sidewalk 
V.  Ruckman,  10  Bosw.  20 ;  and  Irvin  was  allowed  to  remain  broken  up  for 
V.  Fowler,  5  Robertson  R.  482.  an  unreasonable  length  of  time,  or  the 

'*  But  these  cases  go  upon  the  work  was  improperly  or  unsafely  con- 
avowed  principle  that  such  excava-  structed;  though  it  would  aflerwards 
tions  in  Uie  public  street  are  unlawful  become  a  nuisance  if  not  kept  in  re- 
in themselves  ab  initio;  and  that  no  pair. 

person  is  authorized  to  make  them  **  Judging  from  the  reported  cases, 

without  affirmative  legislative  author-  the  usage  or  custom  of  constructing 

ity  (which  however  I  infer  might  be  such  works  in  cities  seems  to  have 

by  resolution    or    ordinance    of  the  been,  in  England  for  a  long  period, 

common  council.    Milhan  v.  Sharp,  17  as  general  as  we  know  it  has  been 

Barb.  435).    And  if  it  be  conceded  in  this  country.    And  though  we  find 

that   the   construction    itself  was  a  many  decided  cases  in  the  Englidi 

wrongful  act,  and  in  violation  of  law,  books,  for  private  injuries  caused  by 

then  the  consequences  which  the  New  these  structures  being  out  of  repair^ 

York  courts   have  drawn  from  this  and  indictments  for  obstructing  hig^ 

fact  would  seem  naturally  enough  to  ways  and  streets  in  a  great  variety  of 

follow  upon  conmion  law  principles,  ways,  we  have  been  cited  to  no  Eng- 
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ning  the  nuisance  as  well  as  the  owner  himself,  are  liable  for 
injuries  thereby  produced,  irrespective  of  negligence.^  When, 
however,  there  is  a  license  to  excavate  (as  in  laying  gas-pipes 
or  sewers),  the  party  so  excavating  is  bound  to  exercise  the  dili- 
gence of  competent  mechanics  in  replacing  the  road  in  a  state 
safe  for  travel.' 

§  816  a.  Necessary  obstmctum  of  highway  in  JmUding^  hading^ 
^c.  —  Circumstances  may  exist  when  in  building,  unloading, 
and  other  operations  essential  to  business  in  a  city,  obstructions 
are  temporarily  placed  on  a  highway.  The  mere  fact  of  such 
obstructions  being  so  temporarily  placed  is  not  of  itself  negli- 

lish  cases,  and  have  discovered  none  ways  is  subject  to  snch   incidental, 
in  which  such  works  hare  been  held  temporary,  or  partial  obstructions  as 
illegal  in  themselves,  when  properly  manifest  necessity  requires ;  and  that 
and  safely  made,  without  any  legislii-  among  these  are  the  temporary  im- 
tive  permission,  or  that  of  the  mu-  pediments  necessarily  occasioned  in 
nicipal   authorities.      Their  legality  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses 
seems,  in  all  cases,  to  have  been  as-  and  lots  fronting  on  the  streets  of  a 
sumed   by  the   courts,  without   any  city,  and  in  the  construction  of  sewers 
showing  of  such  special  authority  or  and  cellars,  &c.;  that  these  are  not 
any  authority.   They  have  been  treat-  invasions    but    qualifications    of  the 
ed  as  nuisances  when  allowed  to  be  right  of  transit  on  the  public  high- 
out   of  repair,   and    private  actions  way;  and  the  limitation  on  them  is, 
have  frequently  been  sustained  for  in-  that  they  must  not  unnecessarily  be  in- 
juries received  in  consequence ;  but  terposed  or  prolonged ;  that  such  tem- 
we  find  no  intimation  of  their  original  porary  obstructions  upon  the  high- 
illegality,  when  safely  and  properly  way,  when  guarded  with  due  care  to 
constructed.  This  will  appear  from  the  prevent  danger  to  the  public,  and  not 
cases  cited  below  upon  the  question,  unnecessarily  extended  or  continued, 
whether  the  landlord  or   tenant   is  are  not  nuisances,  and  do  not  require 
bound  to  keep  them  in  repair.     And  a  license  from  the  municipal  authority 
the  same  view  seems  to  have  been  to   legalize    them,  although  suitable 
quite  generally  taken  in  this  country,  regulations  by  city  authorities  requir- 
outside  of  the  State  of  New  York.  ing  such  obstructions  to  be  properly 
'*  The  principles  of  the  common  law  guarded,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
applicable  to  this  question    are,  we  being  made  in  an  improper  manner 
think,  clearly  stated  in  Clark  v.  Fry,  or  continued  unnecessarily,  are  usual 
8  Ohio  State  B.  858,  which  was  an  and  highly  proper." 
action   for  damages  caused   by  the  ^  Congreve  v.  Morgan,  18  N.  T.  84 ; 
plaintifiTs  falling  into  an  excavation  Congreve  v.  Smith,  18  N.  Y.  79. 
made  in  the  sidewalk  (or  part  of  the  '  Drew  v,  New  River  Co.  6  C.  & 
street)  in  front  of  the  defendant's  lot,  P.  754  ;  Jones  v.  Bird,  5  B.   &  A. 
in  the  city  of  Toledo,  communicating  887  ;  McCamus  v,  C.  6.  Co.  40  Barb, 
with   the   cellar;   and  the   supreme  880;   Hayes  v.    Gallagher,  72  Penn. 
court  of  Ohio  held  that  the  right  of    St  186. 
transit  in  the  use  of  the  public  high- 
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gence,  unless  a  statute  or  municipal  ordinance  be  thereby  violated, 
or  unless  the  obstruction  be  unnecessarily  prolonged,  or  inade- 
quately guarded.^ 

§  817.  Owner  out  ofpoasesaion  not  liable  for  tenant^ %  negligence. 
—  An  owner  being  out  of  possesion  and  not  bound  to  repair,  is 
not  liable  in  this  action  for  injuries  received  in  consequence  of  his 
neglect  to  repair.'  But  where  the  nuisance  existed  when  the 
property  was  leased  to  the  tenant,  the  landlord  may  be  held  lia- 
ble.^ So  the  tenant  is  liable  for  the  nuisance  thus  retained  by 
him,  even  though  the  nuisance  was  on  the  premises  when  leased 
to  him.^  And  both  landlord  and  tenant  under  the  circumstances 
are  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  the  continuation  of  the  nui- 
sance, supposing  the  nuisance  to  be  on  the  property  when 
leased,  or  to  be  put  there  with  the  landlord's  connivance.^ 

§  818.  No  defence  that  work  was  done  hy  a  contractor  when  the 
natural  effect  is  a  nuisance.  —  The  rule  is  now  firmly  established, 

^  Haight  V.  Keokuk,  4  Iowa,  199;  although,  as  was  said  hy  Cresswell, 

Yanderpool  v.  Husson,  28  Barb.  186 ;  J.,  the  defendant  *  enabled  the  tenant 

Jackson  v.  Schmidt,  14  La.  An.  806.  to  make  fires  if  he  pleased.' 

See  R.  r.  Russell,  6  East,  427;  Pass-  '*  Where  the  lease  is  silent  as  to 

more's  case,  1  S.  &  R.  217.  who  should  make  repairs,  it  is   the 

*  Payne  v.  Rogers,  2  H.  Bl.  850 ;  duty  of  the  lessees  to  keep  the  prem- 

Lowell    V.    Spaulding,  4  Cush.  277;  ises  in  repair.     Gott   v.   Gandy,    22 

Chauntler   v,   Robinson,    4   £xcheq.  £ng.  L.  &  Eq.  1 73 ;  Leavitt  v.  Fletck- 

168;  Rich  v,  Basterfield,  4  M.,  G.  &  er,  10  Allen,  121 ;  Elliott  v.  Aiken,  45 

S.  78S ;  Russell  v.  Shenton,  8  Ad.  &  N.  H.  86 ;  Estep  v.  Estep,   28   Ind. 

E.    (N.  S.)  449;  Bishop  v.  Bedford  114;  City  of  Lowell  v.  Spaulding,  4 

Charity,  1  EUis  &  Ellis,  697,  which  Cush.   277 ;    Fisher    v.  Thirkell,    21 

was  a  case    of   injury  from   falling  Mich.  1." 

through  grating.  *  Rich  v.  Basterfield,  above  cited 

.  ..."  In  Rich  v.  Basterfield,  4  C.  Todd  v.  Flight,  9  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  877 

B.  788,  the  owner  of  premises  built  Anderson  v.  Dickie,  26  How.  Pr.  105 

a  chimney  upon   it    and   leased  the  Davenport  v.  Ruckman,  37  N.  Y.  568 

premises.    The  tenant,  after  he  en-  R.  v.  Pedley,  1  A.  &  E.  826. 

tered,  lighted  a  fire,  from  the  smoke  ^  Coupland  v.  Hardingham,  8  Camp, 

of  which  the  plaintiff  was  injured  in  898.    See  Davenport  v.  Ruckman,  37 

his  occupation  of  adjoining  premises,  N.  Y.  568. 

and  sued  the  owner  to  recover  dam-  ^  R.  v.  Stoughton,   2  Saund.  158, 

ages,    on    the    ground    that   having  note;  R.  v.  Kenison,  8  M.  &  S.  526; 

erected  the  chimney  and  let  the  prem-  R.  v.  Pedley,  1  A.  &  E.  826 ;  Stapple 

ises  with  the  chimney  so  erected,  he  v.  Spring,  10  Mass.  74;  Vedder  p.  Yed- 

had  implicitly  authorized  the  lighting  der,  1  Den.  257;  Waggoner  u,  Jer- 

of  a  fire  therein.    It  was  held  that  the  maine,  8  Denio,  806 ;  Brown  v,  C.  & 

injury  resulted  from  the  act  of  the  S.  R.  R.  12  N.  Y.  486. 
tenant,  and  the  action  would  not  lie, 
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that  where  the  owner  of  lands  undertakes  to  do  a  work  which,  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  doing  it,  is  a  nuisance,  he  is  liable  for  any 
injuries  which  may  result  from  it  to  third  persons,  though  the 
work  is  done  by  a  contractor  exercising  an  independent  empfcy- 
ment  and  employing  his  own  servants.  But  when  the  work  is 
not  in  itself  a  nuisance,  and  the  injury  results  from  the  negli- 
gence of  such  ccJntractor,  or  his  servants  in  the  execution  of  it, 

the.  contractor  alone  is  liable,  unless  the  owner  is  in  default  in 
employing  an  unskilful  or  improper  person  as  the  contractor.^ 

^  Depue,  J.,  in  Cuff  v.  Newark  &  veyor  to  put  it  in  repair  for  a  Btip- 
N.  Y.  R.  R.  35  N.  J.  17,  citing  £1-  ulated  sum.  A  carpenter,  liaying  a 
yin  V.  Sheffield  Gas  Consumers'  Co.  2  contract  under  the  surveyor  to  do  the 
£.  &  B.  767;  Peachy  v.  Rowland,  IS  whole  business,  employe^  a  bricklayer 
C.  B.  182 ;  Toole  r.  S.  &  S.  Railway  under  him,  and  he  again  contracted 
Co.  6  H.  &  N.  488 ;  Steel  t;.  The  S.  E.  for  a  quantity  of  lime  with  a  lime- 
Railway  Co.  16  C.  B.  550 ;  Rapson  burner,  by  whose  servant  the  lime  in 
V.  Cubit,   9  M.  &  W.  710  ;  Reedie  v,  question  was  laid  in  the  road.    The 


London  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co.  4  Exch 
244;    Knight   v.  Fox,  5   Exch.   721 
MiUigan  i;.  Wedge,  12  A.  &  E.  787 
Overton  v.  Freeman,  11  C.  B.  867 
Packard  v.   Smith,   10  C.  B.  N.  S 
470-480  ;  Butler  v.  Hunter,  7  H.  &  N 
826  ;  Allen  v.  Hayward,  7  Q.  B.  960 
Chicago  City  v.  Robbins,  2  Black 
418;  Storrs  v,  Utica,  17  N.  Y.  104 


defendant  was  held  liable.  After  a 
recognition  as  authority,  Bush  i7. 
Steinman  was  overruled.  At  first  its 
authority  was  restricted  to  liability 
for  negligence  in  relation  to  real  es- 
tate, making  a  distinction  in  this  re- 
spect between  the  owners  of  real  and 
personal  property;  finally,  this  dis- 
tinction was  abandoned,  and  the  au- 


Scammon  r.  Chicago^  25  111.  424;  Mc-  thority  of  Bush  v.  Steinman  was  com- 
Guire  v.  Grant,  1  Dutcher,  S56.  See  pletely  denied;  and  no  case  which  was 
supra,  §  186,  440, 585.  once  esteemed  as  authority  has  been 
**  In  Bush  V,  Steii\man,  1  B.  &  P.  more  completely  overthrown.  Quar- 
404,  it  was  held  that  the  owner  of  man  v.  Burnett,  6  M.  &  W.  499 ;  Hob- 
lands  was  liable  for  all  injuries  result-  bit  t;.  The  London  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co. 
ing  from  the  negligence  of  employees  4  Exch.  254  ;  Painter  v,  Pittsburg,  46 
engaged  in  executing  work  upon  the  Penn.  218 ;  Blake  v.  Ferris,  5  N.  Y. 
land,  though  the  work  was  done  by  a  48 ;  Pack  v.  The  City  of  New  York, 
contractor  who  had  contracted  to  do  8N.  Y.  222;  Billiard  v,  Richardson, 
the  work,  and  who  employed  the  ser-  8  Gray,  849.  The  cases  on  this  sub- 
vant  through  whose  negligence  the  in-  ject  are  collected  in  the  American 
jury  happened.  In  that  case,  the  ac-  note  to  Holliday  v.  St.  Leonards,  1 1 
lion  was  against  the  owner  of  lands  C.  B.  N.  S.  209 ;  and  in  a  note  to  the 
for  causing  a  quantity  of  lime  to  be  case  of  Painter  v,  Pittsburg,  in  8  Am. 
placed  on  the  highway,  by  means  of  Law  Reg.  N.  S.  858;  1  Redfield  on 
which  the  plaintiff  and  his  wife,  in  Railways,  §  129 ;  Shearman  &  Red- 
driving  along  the  highway,  were  over-  field  on  Negligence,  §  79."  Depue,  J. 
turned  and  much  injured.  The  de-  —  Cuff  v.  Newark,  tU  supra. 
fendanty  having  purchased  a  house  by  An  owner  who  excavates  a  cellar 
the  roadside,  contracted  with  a  sur-  and  carries  the   excavation   to   the 
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§  819.  When  a  statute  permits  a  railroad  to  change  the  course 
of  a  highway  J  this  must  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  endamger 
travellers^  and  the  railroad  is  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  Us 
negligence  in  this  respect.  —  Where,  a  railroad  company  is  au- 
thorized by  its  charter  to  divert  the  location  of  a  highway  when 
this  is  necessary  in  the  construction  of  its  road,  the  right  most  be 
exercised  with  due  regard  to  the  public  safety ;  and  the  company 
will  be  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  trayellers  on  the  highway, 
by  reason  of  its  negUgence  in  not  erecting  proper  barriers  to 
guard  them  from  diiving  into  cuts  or  excayations  made  in  the 
highway  by  the  company,  where  such  travellers  are  not  in  &ult 
themselves.^  And  the  'same  liability  attaches  where  a  railroad  is 
licensed  to  lay  its  track  along,  over,  or  under  a  public  road.^ 

§  820.  Negligent  driving  on  public  road.  —  On  this  point  it  is 
only  practicable  at  present  briefly  to  state  the  following  conda- 
sions. 

§  820  a.  Care  to  be  exercised  is  that  which  careful  drivers  are 
accustomed  to  use.^  —  Hence  a  driver  who  fails  to  exercise  Such 
care  and  thereby  injures  another  is  liable.^ 

§  820  b.  Speed  is  to  be  proportioned  to  danger.^  —  To  drive 
rapidly  on  an  open  country  highway,  where  the  danger  of  collision 
is  slight,  is  not  negligence.  On  the  other  hand,  rapid  driving  in 
a  thronged  street  invokes  a  peculiar  degree  of  caution,^  and  a 
fortiori^  proof  of  driving  in  a  public  street  in  a  city,  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  three  minutes  and  ten  seconds,  when  the  law  limits 

curbstone  for   the  purpose  of   con-  C  C.  174;  Yeazie  v.  P.  R.  B.  49  Me. 

structing  a  yanlt  under  it,  is  bound  119 ;  Hughes  v.  Bovt.  &  Ptot.  R.  B. 

to  have  it  securely  fenced.    An  owner  2  R.  I.  493  ;  Com.  o.  R.  R.  9  Gray, 

about  to  build,  contracted  with  one  54;  Com.  o.  R.  R.  101   Mast.  901; 

to  dig  the  cellar,  who  employed  his  Gahagan  v.  R  R.  1  Allen,  187 ;  State 

own  assistants,  horses,  and  carts ;  with  v.  R.  R.  l  Dutch.  437  ;  Com.  v.  R.  R. 

another  to  do  the  masonry,  the  owner  27  Penn.  St.  389. 

finding  the  stone,  lime,  &c. ;  with  a  *  Supra,  §  31-46. 

third  to  put  up  the  superstructure.  ^  See  Pitts  v.  Gaince,  1  Str.  635 ;  S 

The  excavation  not  being  sufficiently  Ld.  Ray.  1409 ;  Hall  v.  Fickanl,  3 

guarded,  the  plaintiff  fell  in  and  was  Camp.  1S4 ;  Barnes  i;.  Hurd,  11  Hwm 

injured.    Held,  that  the  owner  and  57. 

not  the  contractor  was  liable.    Homan  "  Supra,  §  4S ;  Davies  v.  Mann,  10 

V.  Stanley,  66  Pa.  St.  464.  M.  &  W.  546. 

1  Potter  V.  Bunnell,  90  Ohio  St  *  Williams  v.  Richards,  3  C.  &  K. 

150;  Atlanta  R.  R.  v.  Wood,  4S  Ga.  81;  Gannon   v.   Bangor,  3S  Maine, 

565.  443.                                                                  I 

*  R.  v.  U.  K.  Elec.  TeL  Co.  9  Cos 
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driving  to  a  mile  in  eleven  minutes,  is  amply  sufficient  to  charge 
the  driver  with  the  consequences  that  follow  from  such  driv- 
ing.^ So,  also,  it  is  the  duty  of  persons  who  are  driving  over  a 
crossing  for  foot-passengers  to  drive  slowly,  cautiously,  and  care- 
fuUy.a 

§  820  c.  Suddenly  whipping  or  spurring  horse  close  to  traveller fi 
—  So,  also,  as  to  suddenly  whipping  a  restive  horse  close  to  a 
traveller.* 

§  820  d.  Driving  rapidly  into  a  erowd  is  negligence  in  propor-  • 
tion  to  the  apparent  incapacity  of  the  persons  so  driven  into  to 
avoid  the  collision.^ 

§  820  e.  Leaving  horse  unattended.  —  This  necessarily  exposes 
the  person  so  negligent  to  the  natural  consequences  of  an  unat- 
tended horse,  moving  inadvertently,  being  meddled  with,  or  tak- 
ing fright.* 

§  820  /.  Driver  not  Kahle  for  latent  viciousness  or  defects  of 
horse  which  he  did  not  knoWy  and  which  it  was  not  his  duty  to  be 
acquainted  with,  —  This  results  from  principles  which  are  here- 
after more  fully  noticed.^  To  those  driving  horses  the  doctrine 
has  been  more  than  once  applied.^ 

§  820  g.  So  as  to  defective  carriage,  —  If  a  collision  is  caused 
by  a  defective  carriage,  this  is  negligence  in  the  owner,  when  the 
defect  was  known  or  ought  to  have  been  known  by  him :  other- 
wise not.^ 

1  Moody  o.  Osgood,  60  Barb.  644.  it  was  held,  that  the  act  of  nising  the 

8ee  Jetter  o.  N.  Y.  &  H.  R.  B.  2  spur,  when  so  near  the  plaintiff,  justi- 

Keyes,  154.  fied  the  jury  in  finding  negligence.^ 

3  Williamfl  v.  Bichards,  S  Car.  ft        «  Center  v.  Finney,  17  Barb.  84; 

Kir.  82;  Cotton  v.  Wood,  8  Com.  B.  2  Seld.  Notes,  45. 
N.  S.  571 ;  Gannon  v.  Bangor,  38  Me.        *  See  supra,  §  310,  389  a;  Edsall  v. 

443.  Vandemark,  39  Barb.  589. 

*  Where  the  plaintiff  was  driving        *  See   sujnB,  §   100,   102-7,  108; 

a  wagon    and  three  horses  along  a  infra,  §  838;  Welling  «.  Judge,  40 

highway,  walking  in  the  usual  way  at  Barb.  193 ;  Park  t;.  O'Brien,  23  Conn, 

the  head  of  the  leading  horse  on  his  339. 
proper  side  of  the  road,  and  the  do-        '  See  infra,  §  920-3. 
fendant  and  ids  groom  were  riding  at       *  Hammack  v.  White,  11  C.  B.  (N. 

a  foot  pace  (meeting  the  wagon  on  S.)  588;  Sullivan  o.  Scripture,  3  Al- 

the  wrong  side),  when,  just  as  he  len,  564. 

passed  the  plaintiff,  the  groom  touched       '  Welch  v.  Lawrence,  2  Chit.  262. 

his  horse  with  a  q)ur,  whereupon  it  See  supra,  §  628,  809. 
kicked  out  and  struck  the  plaintiff,  — 

I  North  «.  Smith,  10  Com.  B.  N.  S.  572. 
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§  820  A.  Driving  on  wrong  side  of  road  negligence  when  pro- 
ductive  of  collision.  —  Of  course  when  a  road  is  free  from  other 
travellers,  a  driver  may  take  his  own  course.^  He  is  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  English  rule,  bound  to  keep  on  the  regular  side  of  the 
road  ;  but  if  he  does  not  do  so,  he  should  use  more  care  and  keep 
a  better  lookout  to  avoid  concussion  than  would  be  necessary  if 
he  were  on  the  proper  side.^  In  this  country  statutes  exist  in  sev- 
eral states  requiring  travellers  to  take  the  right  of  the  centre  of 
the  road  where  passing  others  ;  and  even  when  there  are  no  such 
statutes,  the  custom  to  this  effect  is  so  uniyersal  that  a  collision 
produced  by  violating  it  is  regarded  as  negligent.^  Yet  the  fact 
that  a  driver  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  will  not  excuse 
another  for  negligently  driving  into  him.^  And  while  the  rule  is 
strictly  applied  to  persons  driving  in  the  dark,^  it  is  relaxed  in 
favor  of  a  heavy  wagon  when  meeting  one  much  lighter  and 
more  capable  of  moving  on  one  side. ;  ^  in  favor  of  a  person  turn- 
ing into  the  road  from  a  cross  road,^  and  a  fortiori  in  favor  of 
a  horse-car,  which  cannot  move  at  all  off  its  track.^  Nor  does  it 
apply  to  one  driver  seeking  to  pass  another  on  the  same  road. 
The  former,  being  behind,  must  pick  out  the  safest  way  of  pass- 
ing, which  he  takes  at  his  peril.^ 

§  820  i.  Noise  and  violence  in  driving^  causing  another  horse  to 
take  fright. — As  will  be  hereafter  seen  this  is  on  general  princi- 
ples negligence.^^  Hence  a  noisy  and  violent  driver,  causing 
another'-s  horse  to  take  fright,  is  liable  for  the  consequences.^ 


^  Aston  V.  Heaven,  2  Espinasse, 
588;  Foster  v.  Goddard,  40  Maine, 
64. 

«  Plucknall  ».  Wilson,  6  C.  &  P. 
875 ;  Boss  v.  Litton,  Ibid.  407.  See 
Turley  v.  Thomas,  8  C.  &  P.  108; 
Wayde  v,  Carr,  2  D.  &  R.  265. 

'  Kennard  v.  Burton,  25  Maine, 
89;  Brooks  v.  Hart,  14  New  Hamp- 
shire, 807;  Earing  v.  Lansing,  7  Wen- 
dell, 185;  Kennedy  v.  Way,  Bright. 
R.  186. 

«  See  supra,  §  845, 888, 400 ;  Dayies 
V.  Mann,  10  M.  &  W.  546;  Spofford 
V.  Harlow,  8  Allen,  176. 

*  Cniden  v.  Fentham,  2  Espinasse, 
685. 
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*  See  Grier  v.  Sampson,  27  Penn. 
St.  188. 

^  Lovejoy  v.  Dolan,  10  Cashing, 
495. 

*  Hegan  v.  Eighth  At.  R.  R.  15 
N.  T.  880.  See  Suydam  v.  Grand 
St.  R.  R.  41  Barb.  875 ;  Wilbrand 
V.  Eighth  Avenue  R.  R.  8  Bosw. 
814. 

*  Avegno  v.  Hart,  25  La.  An.  285 ; 
Bolton  V.  Colder,  1  Watts,  860. 

10  See  inlra,  §  886  5. 

^  Burnham  v,  Butler,  81  N.  Y. 
480;  Rowe  v.  Toung,  16  Indiana, 
812;  Welch  v.  Lawrence,  2  Chit 
262. 
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§  820  h.  Passing  arwiher  on  road.  —  This,  as  has  just  been 
seen,  involves  liability  for  any  consequent  damage.^ 

§  820  Z.  Railroad  ears  and  sleighs.  —  The  rule  as  to  steam- 
cars  has  been  already  noticed.^  Horse-cars  are  less  likely  to  in- 
flict damage,  but  even  as  to  thiase,  from  their  noiselessness  and 
their  heavy  momentum,  the  rule  applies  that  bells  should  be 
used  (except  when  forbidden  on  Sundays  by  local  ordinance), 
and  that  at  night  they  should  display  lights.^  Care  is  exacted 
from  the  driver  of  such  car  in  proportion  to  the  danger  with 
which  the  travel  is  attended.*  Horse-railroads,  like  all  other  rail- 
roads, are  liable  for  non-repair  of  track.^ 

For  sleighs  the  usage  is  to  require  bells,  but  the  mere  want  of 
bells  by  a  colliding  sleigh  is  not  negligence,  without  proof  that 
the  collision  was  thereby  caused.^ 

§  820  m.  Drunken  driver.  —  For  a  master  to  employ  a  drunken 
driver  is  negligence  in  the  master  whenever  the  knowledge  of  the 
driver's  habits  is  imputable  to  him.^ 

§  820  n.  Contributory  negligenee.  —^  This  topic  has  been  al- 
ready specially  discussed.^ 

n.  OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEFECTS  ON  PLATFORMS   AND  APPROACHES  OF 

RAILROAD  COMPANIES. 

§  821.  Railroad  company  must  keep  its  platform  and  ap- 
proaches in  safe  condition.  —  So  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of 
railroads  to  passengers,  this  topic  has  been  already  discussed.®  A 
railroad  company,  however,  it  must  be  remembered,  being  a  com- 
mon carrier  on  a  large  scale  (offering  to  carry  all  who  apply), 
makes  its  approaches  thoroughfares.  Those  approaches,  there- 
fore, it  must  keep  in  safe  condition  for  the  public  as  well  as  for 
its  particular  customers.^^    "  They  "  (railroad  corporations)  "  are 


^  Avegno  v.  •  Hart,  25  La.  An.  285 ; 
Burnham  v,  Butler,  81  N.  Y.  480. 
>  Supra,  §  798  et  seq. 

*  Johnson  v,  Hudson  Riv.  R.  R.  29 
N.  T.  65 ;  Shea  v.  R.  R.  44  Cal.  414. 

*  Supra,  §  48 ;  Com.  v  Met.  R.  R. 
107  Mass.  236 ;  Mangam  v.  Brooklyn 
City  R.  R.  88  N.  Y.  455. 

»  Worster  w.  R.  R.  50  N.  Y.  208. 

*  Parker  v.  Adams,  12  Mete.  415. 
See  Kennard  v.  Burton,  25  Me.  89 ; 
Burnham  v,  Butler,  81  N.  Y.  480. 


^  Sawyer  r.  Sauer,  10  Eans.  466; 
Frink  v.  Coe,  4  Greene,  555. 

*  See  supra,  §  800-400;  and  see 
also  Park  v.  O'Brien,  23  Conn.  889 ; 
Welling  V.  Judge,  40  Barb.  198. 

*  See  supra,  §  652. 

^^  Cases  cited  supra,  §  652 ;  Corm- 
man  v.  R.  R.  Co.  4  H.  &  N.  781 ;  Mar- 
tin V.  Great  N.  R.  R.  16  C.  B.  179 
(a  case  of  bad  lighting)  ;  Longmore 
V.  R.  R.  Co.  19  C.  B.  N.  S.  188 ;  Da- 
vis V.  L.,  B.  &  C.  R.  R.  2  F.  &  F. 
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bound  to  keep  in  &  safe  condition  all  portions  of  their  platforms 
and  approaches  thereto,  to  which  the  public  do  or  would  nat- 
urally resort,  and  all  portions  of  their  station  grounds  reasonably 
near  the  platform,  where  passengers,  or  those  who  hare  purchased 
tickets  with  a  view  to  take  passage  on  their  cars,  would  natorally 
or  ordinarily  be  likely  to  go."  ^ 

§  822.  But  what  is  required  from  the  company  is  not  a  war- 

588  ;  Sawyer  v.  R.  R.  Co.  27  Yt.  277;  backed  into  the  cells  from  the  road- 

Murch  V.  R.  R.  Co.   9    FoBter,    9 ;  way,  which  was  at  a  lower  lerel  than 

Frost    V.  R.  R.  Co.  10  Allen,  887;  the  railway.    It  was  the  practiee  of 

McDonald  v.  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Uie  persons   coming   to  receive  the 

26  Iowa,  124 ;  Knight  v.  P.,  S.  &  F.  coals  to  assist  the  defendants'   ser- 

R.  R.  56  Me.  505;  Tobin  v.  P.,  S.  &  yants  in  tipping  their  coals,  and  for 

P.  R  R.  59  Me.  188;  Liscomb  v.  N.  that  purpose    they   passed    along   a 

J.  R.  R.   6  Lansing,  75 ;  Memphis  &  flagged  pathway,  on  the  siding,  nm- 

C.  R.  R.  V.  Whitfield,  44  Miss.  406.  ning  by  the  side  of  the  trucks.   Some 

^  Dillon,  C.  J.,  in  McDonald  v,  coals  airiyed  consigned  to  the  plain- 
Chic.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  26  Iowa,  124;  tiflT,  who  went  to  receive  delivery,  but 
approved  in  S,  C,  29  Iowa,  1 70 ;  and  found  that  his  truck  could  not  be 
Jeffersonville,  &c.  R.  R.  v.  Riley,  89  tipped  as  the  cells  were  all  full.  With 
Ind.  586.  the  permission  of  the  station-master. 

Refreshment  rooms  and  a  coal  eel-  he  passed  along  the  flagged  pathway 
lar  at  a  railway  station  were  let  by  till  he  came  to  his  coals,  stepped  on 
the  company  to  one  S.,  the  opening  to  the  buffer  of  the  truck,  and  threw 
for  putting  coals  into  the  cellar  being  down  some  pieces  of  coal  to  the  road- 
on  the  arrival  platform.  A  train  com-  way,  where  his  servant  was  with  a 
ing  in  whilst  the  servants  of  the  coal  cart.  He  stepped  back  on  to  the 
merchant  were  shooting  coals  into  the  flagged  way,  and  one  of  the  flags, 
cellar  for  S.,  the  plaintiff,  a  passen-  which  was  in  an  insecure  state,  gave 
ger,  whilst  passing  in  the  usual  way  way  and  he  fell  into  one  of  the  cells, 
out  of  the  station,  without  any  fault  and  was  injured.  Upon  these  facts 
of  his  own,  fell  into  the  cellar  opening  it  was  held,  that  although  the  plain- 
which  the  coal  merchant's  servants  tiff  in  getting  his  coals  was  not  doing 
had  negligently  left  insufficiently  so  in  the  ordinary  mode,  yet  the  de- 
guarded  ;  it  was  upon  this  held  that  f endants  were  under  the  same  obliga- 
S.,  the  occupier  of  the  refreshment  tion  to  provide  for  his  safety,  as  if  he 
rooms  and  cellar,  was  responsible  for  had  been  pursuing  the  ordinary  mode, 
this  negligence.  Pickard  v.  Smith,  10  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere  licensee, 
Com.  B.  N.  S.  470.  but  engaged  with  the  consent  of  the 

In  Holmes  v.  The  North  Eastern  defendants  in  doing  something  inci- 
Railway  Co.,  L.  R.  4  Ex.  254 ;  88  L.  dental  to  the  completion  of  the  con- 
T.  Ex.  161,  it  appeared  that  a  coal  tract  between  himself  and  the  def end- 
depot  of  a  railway  company  had  a  ants,  in  which  both  he  and  the  de- 
railway  siding,  under  which  were  fendants  had  an  interest,  and,  there- 
cells,  into  which  the  coals  were  tipped  fore,  the  defendants  were  bound  to 
from  the  trucks,  so  as  to  fall  into  the  take  due  and  reasonable  care  for  hii 
oarts  of  the  consignees,  which  were  security  upon  their  premises. 
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ranty  of  the  safety  of  everybody  from  everything,  but  such 
diligence  as  £l  good  business  man  is  in  such  matters  accustomed 
to  use.^  That  this  is  the  limit  of  the  company's  liability  is  illus- 
trated by  a  curious  English  case,^  where  it  appeared  that  the 
plaintiff  was  bitten  by  a  stray  dog  at  a  railway  station,  while 
waiting  for  a  train.  It  was  proved  that  at  9  P.  M.  the  dog  flew 
-  at  and  tore  the  dress  of  another  person  on  the  platform  ;  that  at 
10.30  he  attacked  a  cat  in  the  signal  box  near  the  station,  when 
the  porter  there  kicked  him  out,  and  saw  no  more  of  him  ;  and 
that  he  made  his  appearance  again  at  10.40  on  the  platform, 
where  he  bit  the  plaintiff.  It  was  held  by  the  common  pleas 
that  there  was  no  evidence  to  warrant  a  jury  in  finding  that  the 
company  had  been  guilty  of  any  negligence  in  keeping  the  sta- 
tion reasonably  safe  for  passengers. 

ni.  OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEFECTS  ON  APPROACHES  TO  SHIPS. 

§  823.  So  as  to  shipping  companies  and  dock  companies  to  give 
safe  access  to  ships.  —  The  same  duty,  it  has  been  seen,^  applies  to 
the  giving  safe  access  to  ships.  The  principle  has  been  applied  to 
dock  companies  in  a  case^  where  the  evidence  was  that  the  de- 
fendants, a  dock  company,  provided  gangways  from  the  shore  to 
the  ships  lying  in  their  dock,  the  gangways  being  made  of  mate- 
rials belonging  to  the  defendants  and  managed  by  their  servants. 
The  plaintiff  went  on  board  a  ship  in  the  dock  at  the  invitation 
of  one  of  the  ship's  officers,  and,  while  he  was  on  board,  the 
defendants'  servants,  for  the  purposes  of  the  business  of  the 
dock,  moved  the  gangway,  so  that  it  was,  to  their  knowledge, 
insecure.  The  plaintiff,  in  ignorance  of  its  insecurity,  returned 
along  it  to  the  shore,  the  gangway  gave  way,  and  he  was  in- 
jured. It  was  ruled  that  there  was  a  duty  on  the  defendants 
toward  the  plaintiff  to  keep  the  gangway  reasonably  safe,  and 
that  he  was  entitled  to  recover  damages  from  them  for  the  in- 
juries he  received.* 

>  Sweeny  v.  O.  C.  B.  R.  10  Allen,  *  Smith  v.  Great  £.  R.  B.,  L.  R.  2 

385 ;  Toomey  v.  L.,  B.  &  C.  R.  B.  8  C.  P.  4. 

C.  B.  (N.  S.)  146;  Foy  v.  L.,  B.  &  C  •  Supra,  §  655-7. 

B.  B.  IS  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  225;  Grafter  *  Smith  v.  London  &  Saint  Katha- 

V.  Met  B.  B.,  L.  B.  1  C.  P.  800 ;  Corr-  rine  Docks  Company,  L.  B.  8  C.  P. 

man  v.  £.  B.  B.  4  H.  &  N.  781.    See  826. 

supra,  §  684-5.  *  Defendants  leased  a  pier  to  an- 
other party,  the  lessee  agreeing  to 
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IV.   OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEFECTS  IN  INCLOSURES   BELONGING  TO  A 

PRIVATE  PERSON. 

§  824.  Wanton  negligence  to  trespassers  creates  liability.  —  The 
law  in  this  respect  has  been  already  noticed.  As  against  ordi- 
nary trespassers  who  pass  over  land  the  erection  of  spring-guns 
makes  the  owner  liable  for  any  damage  thereby  produced ;  ^  and 
so  as  to  the  erection  by  him  of  any  dangerous  engine  which  in 
the  natural  order  of  things  would  be  meddled  with  by  loiterers 
in  the  neighborhood.^  • 

§  824  a.  No  liability  for  the  ordinary  imperfection  of  private 
grounds,  —  But  for  the  ordinary  imperfections  of  his  private 
grounds,  the  owner  of  the  land  is  not  liable.^  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  he  is  bound  to  keep  his  premises  in 
such  order  that  visitors,  and  persons  on  business  when  acting  pru- 
dently, will  not  be  injured ;  and  if  dangerous  places  exist  by 
which  they,  exercising  such  prudence,  might  be  hurt,  his  duty  is 
to  give  notice  of  the  danger.* 

keep  the  same  in  repair.  At  the  time  storehouse  and  lot  in  the  city  of 
of  leasing  there  was  a  defect  in  the  Rome,  left  at  the  rear  of  such  store- 
pier,  in  consequence  of  which  plain-  house  an  excayation  walled  up  for  the 
tiff's  intestate  received  the  injury  purpose  of  giving  light  to  the  cellar 
whereof  he  died.  The  accident  hap-  of  such  storehouse,  and  B.,  who,  on 
pened  after  the  lessees  had  taken  an  alarm  of  fire,  went  down  to  the 
possession.  Held,  that  defendants  storehouse  adjoining  the  house  in 
were  liahle  for  such  injury.  Fish  v.  which  the  fire  was,  and  entering  at 
Dodge,  4  Denio,  Sll;  Moody  v.  the  front  door  went  through  the  store, 
Mayor  of  New  York,  43  Barb.  282;  and  going  through  the  back  door 
Davenport  v.  Ruckman,  37  N.  Y.  568;  turned  off  the  gangway,  across  the 
Swords  t;.  Edgar,  1  N.  Y.  Supr.  Ct.  opening,  and  fell  in  and  was  injured, 
add.  23.  Held,  that  the  digging  of  an  open 
^  Supra,  §  345-7.  space  in  the  rear  of  the  storehouse  by 

*  Supra,  §  350;  infra,  §  860;  Rail-  A.  upon  his  own  ground  was  a  lawful 
road  t7.  Stout,  1 7  Wall.  659.  act  by  him,  and  he  had  the  right  to 

*  Gautret  v.  Egerton,  Law  R.  2  C.  keep  it  there  as  an  appurtenant  right 
P.  871  ;  supra,  §  351.  for  the  use  of  his  property,  and  B.  fall- 

^  Infra,  §  885 ;  Holmes  v.  N.  E.  R.  ing  in  by  accident,  the  same  not  being 

Co.,  L.   R.  4   Exch.  254,  and  cases  near  to  a  public  street  or  crossing, 

cited    supra,    §    821;    Chapman     v.  gave  no  right  to  recover  damages  from 

Franco.  Iron   Works,  99  Mass.  216 ;  A.  as  a  wrong-doer  in  the  premises^ 

Sweeny  v,  O.  C.  R.  R.  10  Allen,  368.  and  B.  going  there  on  account  of  the 

Though  see  Southcote   v.  Stanley,  1  fire  did  not  change  the  rule.    Kohn 

H.  &  N.  143,  and  cases  commented  v.  Lovett,  44  6a.  251. 
on,  supra,  §  349.  In  Morgan  r.  City  of  Hallowell,  57 

Where  A.,  who  was  the  owner  of  a  Me.  377,  Barrows,  J.,  said :    *^In  the 
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V.   OBSTRUCTIONS  AND  DEFECTS  IN  PRIVATE  HOUSES. 

§  825.  Defects  ordinarily  incident  to  Jwuses,  —  Defects  in  a 
house,  such  as  are  incident  to  the  ordinary  wear  of  housekeeping, 

ancient  case    of   Blyth    v.  Topham,  on  it  might  hy  making  a  false  step,  or 

Cro.  Jac.  158,  159,  cited  in  Comyns's  being  affected  with  sudden  giddiness, 

Digest,  Action  upon  the  Case  for  a  or  in  the  case  of  a  horse  or  carriage, 

Nuisance,  C,  it  was  held  that  *  the  who  might  by  the  sudden  starting  of  a 

action  does  not  lie,  if  a  man  makes  a  horse  be  thrown  into  the  excavation, 

ditch  in  his  waste,  which  lies  near  the  it  is  reasonable  that  the  person  mak- 

highway,  into  which  the  horse  of  an-  ing  such  excayation  should  be  liable 

other  falls ;  for  the  ditch  in  his  own  for  the  consequences.    But  when  the 

soil  was  no  wrong  to  the  other,  but  it  excavation  is  made  at  some  distance 

was  his  fault  that  his  horse  escaped  from  the  way,  and  the  person  falling 

into  the  waste/    Modem  legal  leam-  into  it  would  be  a  trespasser  upon  the 

ing  has  never  improved  upon  nor  con-  defendant's  land  before  he  reached  it, 

troverted  the  terse  statement  of  rights,  the  case  seems  to  me  to  be  diflerent. 

fitults,  and  liabilities  here  made.    It  We  do  not  see  where  the  liability  is  to 

recognizes  fully  the  right  of  him  who,  stop. 

having  the  dominion  of  the  soil,  with-  ^  A  man  going  off  a  road  in  a  dark 
out  malice  does  a  lawful  act  on  his  night  and  losing  his  way  may  wander 
own  premises,  and  leaves  the  conse-  to  any  extent,  and  if  the  question  be 
quences  of  an  accident  thereby  hap-  for  the  jury,  no  one  can  tell  whether 
pening  where  they  belong,  upon  him  he  was  liable  for  the  consequences  of 
who  has  wandered  out  of  the  way,  his  acts  upon  his  own  land  or  not.  We 
though  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  no  think  the  proper  and  true  test  of  legal 
negligence  in  the  ordinary  accepta-  liability  is,  whether  the  excavation  be 
tion  of  the  term.  It  is  purely  damnum  substantially  adjoining  the  way  ?  And 
absque  injuria.^*  ....  it  would  be  very  dangerous  if  it  were 
Every  person  who  occupies  land,  otherwise ;  and  if  in  every  case  it  was 
who  allows  wells  or  mining  shafts  to  to  be  left  as  a  fact  to  the  jury,  whether 
remain  on  his  land  unguarded  and  the  excavation  was  sufficiently  near  to 
unprotected,  is  responsible  in  damages  the  highway  to  be  dangerous.  When 
to  all  persons  who  sustain  injury  from  a  man  dedicates  a  way  to  the  public, 
falling  into  them,  provided  they  were  there  does  not  seem  any  just  ground 
lawfully  traversing  the  land  on  which  in  reason  and  good  sense  that  he 
the  shaft  or  well  existed,  and  fell  into  should  restrict  himself  in  the  use  of 
it  without  any  negligence  or  miscon-  his  land  adjoining  to  any  further  ex- 
duct  on  their  part;  but  if,  however,  tent  than  that  he  should  not  make  the 
they  were  at  the  time  trespassers  on  use  of  the  way  dangerous  to  the  per- 
the  land,  they  would  not  be  entitled  sons  who  are  upon  it  and  using  it." 
to  maintain  the  action.  Hardcastle  See  Blyth  v,  Topham,  Cro.  Jac.  158. 
V.  The  South  Yorkshire  Railway  Co.  So,  where  ^e  defendants  were 
4  Hur.  &  N.  67;  28  L.  J.  £x.  1S9.  owners  of  waste  land,  which  was 
See  infra,  §  885.  In  this  case,  Mar-  bounded  by  two  highways,  and  they 
tin,  B.,  thus  states  the  law :  ^  When  worked  a  quarry  in  the  waste,  and  the 
an  excavation  is  made  adjoining  to  a  plaintiff,  not  knowing  of  the  quarry, 
public  way,  so  that  a  person  walking  passed  over  the  waste  in  the  dark,  and 
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but  which  are  the  cause  of  injury  to  a  lawful  visitor,  attach  no 

liability  to  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  house.     For  the  question 

fell  into  the  quarry  and  broke  his  leg,  tect  the  owner  of  the  surface  from  in- 

and  then  brought  an  action  for  the  jury  ?  There  being  no  statutory  enact- 

injury;  it  was  held,  that  the  action  ment  upon  the  subject,  no  stipulation 

could  not  be  maintained,  as  there  was  between  the  parties,  and  no  evidence 

no  legal  obligation  in  the  defendants  of  any  mining  custom,  we  have  to  see 

to  fence  the  quarry  for  the  benefit  of  whether  there  is  any  implied  contract 

the  plaintiff  who  was  a  mere  trespasser  that  it  should  be  done  by  the  occupier 

upon  the  land.    Hounsell  v.  Smith  &  of  the  minerals What  is  the 

others,  7  Com.  B.  N.  S.  731 ;  29  L.  J.  law  of  reasoi^  upon  the  matter?    I 

C.  P.  203.     See  also  Gautret  v,  £ger-  think  that  it  is  more  reasonable  that 

ton,  L.  R.  2  C.  P.  871 ;  36  L.  J.  C.  P.  he  who  does  the  work  which  is  the 

191'  cause  of  danger  should  avert  that  dan- 

Where  the  appellants  were  in  occu-  ger  by  all   that  is  reasonably  necea- 

pation  of  the  minerals  under  a  field  sary.    The  owner  of  the  soil  does  not 

which  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  know  when  or  in  what  way  or  to  whmt 

respondent,  and  they  had  sunk  a  shaft  extent  the  shaft  will  be  sunk  and  kept 

in  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  getting  open,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think,  and 

the  minerals  beneath  it;  it  appeared  I  am  ready  to  act  upon  my  opinion  in 

that  when  they  had  ceased  to  work  holding,  that  the  person  who  sinks  the 

the  shaft  they  covered  it  over  in  such  shaft  should  do  what  is  necessary  to 

a  manner  as  not  to  afford  a  proper  and  render  it  harmless  to  the  horses  and 

efiectual  protection  for  horses  in  the  cattle  which  are  likely  to  feed  upon 

field.     The  respondent  turned  out  a  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  thnt 

mare  to  feed  in  the  field,  and  she  fell  an  obligation  arises  to  that  eztent.** 

down  the  shaft  and  wa    killed,  with-  Blackburn,  J.,  also  said :    *^  This  Is 

out  any  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  not  a  case  in  which  the  respondent  is 

respondent ;  and  it  was  held,  that  the  a  stranger  or  a  person  whose  horse 

appellants  were  responsible  to  the  re-  had  no  right  to  be  in  the  field ;  if  it 

spondent  for  the  injury.     Cockburn,  were  so,  it  is  clear  that  there  would 

C.  J.,  in  giving  his  judgment,  said :  be  no  obligation  on  the  appellants  to 

*'  The  question  before  us  is  a  nice  one;  prevent  wrong  happening  by  means  of 

it  appears  to  be  novel,  and  upon  which  the  shaft  being  left  open.    In  Blyth  o. 

no  direct  and  positive  authority  can  Topham  (Cro.Jac.  158),  it  was  argued 

be  found.  '  that  when  the  mare  was  straying,* 

*'  The  facts  lie  within  a  small  com-  and  the  plaintiff  '  shows  not  any  right 
pass,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  in  why  his  mare  should  be  in  the  said  corn- 
deciding  upon  them.  The  question  is  mon,  the  digging  of  the  pit  is  lawfbl 
this  :  whether  when  the  minerals  be-  as  against  him,  and  although  his  mare 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground  have  fell  therein,  he  hath  not  any  remedy, 
been  separated  from  the  ownership  for  it  is  damnum  absque  m/tirid. 
and  occupation  of  the  surface,  with  a  Wherefore  an  action  lies  not,  and  of 
license  from  the  owner  to  the  person  that  opinion  were  the  whole  court.' 
to  whom  the  minerals  are  let  to  sink  .  .  .  .  ^*  The  general  rule  of  law  Is, 
a  shaft  through  the  surface,  it  is  in-  that  he  who  has  property  should  so 
cumbent  upon  the  last  mentioned  per-  use  it  as  not  to  injure  the  property  of 
son  to  fence  off  the  shaft  so  as  to  pro-  his  neighbor  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
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when  snch  liability  is  mooted  in  reference  to  such  a  visitor  is, 
whether  the  proprietor  exercised  in  his  house  the  care  which 
good  housekeepers  are  accustomed  to  exercise.^  What  is  such 
care  ?  Certainly,  when  we  recollect  the  great  varieties  of  habit 
and  taste  in  this  respect,  all  that  we  can  ask  is  that  the  house,  to 
those  visiting  it,  should  be  free  from  those  obvious  defects  of 
which  an  occupant  not  an  expert  in  mechanics  would  be  cogni- 
zant. Those  latent  defects  which  are  either  concealed  in  defective 
workmanship,  or  are  incident  to  the  ordinary  wear  and  tesur  of 
houses,  are  among  .those  casualties  which  no  man  can  avoid  with- 
out the  exercise  of  that  extraordinary  care  and  vigilance  which 
the  law  does  not  impose.^  On  this  principle  we  can  sustain  a  lead- 
ing English  case,^  where  the  declaration  alleged  that  the  plaintiff 
was  lawfully  in  the  defendant's  house  as  a  visitor  by  his  invitation, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  house  the  plaintiff,  with 
the  defendant's  permission  and  knowledge,  opened  a  glass  door  of 
the  defendants,  which  it  was  necessary  to  open,  and  that  by  the 
carelessness,  negligence,  and  default  of  the  defendant,  the  door 
was  in  an  insecure  and  dangerous  condition  and  unfit  to  be 
opened,  by  reason  whereof,  and  of  the  carelessness,  negligence, 
default,  and  improper  conduct  of  the  defendant,  a  piece  of  glass 
fell  from  the  door  upon  the  plaintiff  and  injured  him.  Upon  a 
demurrer  to  the  declaration,  it  was  held,  that  it  disclosed  no  cause 
of  action.  In  giving  his  judgment,  Bramwell,  B.,  says :  ^^  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Gray  that  a  person  lawfully  in  a  house  has  a  right  to 
expect  that  there  is  no  pitfall,  as  it  were,  in  his  way.  If  a  man 
says  to  another,  ^  Come  through  my  garden,  to  supper,'  and  there 
is  a  steel-trap  in  the  path,  which  causes  personal  injury,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  an  action  would  he,  because  the  leading 
another  into  danger  would  be  an  act  of  commission.  The  pres- 
ent case  is  not  even  so  strong  as  the  negligence  of  a  servant  in 
permitting  a  guest  to  sleep  in  a  damp  bed,  and  that  would  be 
merely  an  act  of  omission.  The  declaration  is  certainly  drawn 
in  a  way  to  create  a  difficulty.    It  alleges   the  act  to  have 

a  person  who  opens  a  shaft  and  thus  &  another,  appellants,  Williams  re- 
makes an  alteration  in  the    normal  spondent,  4  Best.  &  S.  149  ;  82  L.  J. 
state  of    things,  should  take  proper  Q*  B.  287. 
steps  to  fence  it  in  and  protect  it,  so  ^  See  supra,  §  851. 
as  to  prevent  injury  happening  to  him  '  See  supra,  §  65. 
who  previously  had  a  right  to  the  use  '  Southcote  v.  Stanley,  1  Hur.  &  N. 
of  the  surface  of  the  soil."    Groucott  247;  25  L.  J.  Ex.  839. 
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been  caused  by  the  ^  carelessness,  negligence,  default,  and  im« 
proper  conduct  of  the  defendant.'  That  is  only  saying,  '  If  you, 
the  defendant,  had  looked  at  the  door,  you  would  have  found  it 
to  be  in  an  insecure  state,'  and  the  defendant  is  not  liable  for 
that  act  of  omission.  The  only  difiGiculty  I  felt  was  as  to  the 
allegation  of  ^  improper  conduct,'  but,  although  obscure,  I  think 
it  does  not  amount  to  anything  more,  and  that  the  declaration 
does  not  disclose  any  cause  of  action." 

§  826.  Grro88  defects  krunvn  to  oumer^  the  natural  consequence 
of  which  is  injury  to  visitors.  —  If  a  man  has  such  defects  in  his 
house,  it  is  negligence  for  him  to  invite  or  even  permit  visitors, 
who  are  not  warned  of  such  defects,  to  enter  it.  "  If  a  person 
allows  a  dangerous  place  to  exist  in  premises  occupied  by  him,  he 
will  be  responsible  for  injury  caused  thereby  to  any  other  person 
entering  upon  the  premises  by  his  invitation  or  procurement,  ex- 
press or  implied,  and  not  notified  of  the  danger,  if  the  person 
injured  is  in  the  use  of  due  care."  ^  A  person  injured,  without 
neglect  on  his  part,  by  a  defect  or  obstruction  in  a  way  or  pas- 
sage over  which  he  has  been  induced  to  pass,  for  a  lawful  pur- 
pose, by  an  invitation  express  or  implied,  can  recover  damages  for 
the  injury  sustained  against  the  individual  so  inviting  and  being 
in  fault  for  the  defect.^  It  is  on  this  principle,  assuming  in 
each  case  that  the  defect  is  one  of  which  the  occupier  of  the 
house  ought  to  be  cognizant,  and  the  natural  consequence  of 
which  is  to  produce  injury  to  visitors,  that  the  following  cases 
can  be  sustained. 

§  827.  A  declaration  averred  that  the  defendant  was  in  occupa- 
tion of  an  office  and  passage  leading  thereto  from  the  street,  used 
by  him  for  the  reception  of  customers  and  others  on  business ;  that 
the  passage  was  the  ordinary  means  of  ingress  and  egress  between 
the  office  and  street ;  that  the  defendant  negligently  permitted  a 
trap-door  in  the  passage  to  remain  open  without  being  properly 
guarded  and  lighted,  and  that  the  deceased,  having  been  to  the 
office  as  a  customer,  was  lawfully  passing  out  by  the  passage,  and 
through  the  said  negligence  of  the  defendant  fell  through  the 

1  Hoar,  J.,  in  Coombs  t^.  New  Bed.  »  Appleton,  C.  J.  —  Tobin  v.  P.,  S. 
Cord.  Co.  102  Mass.  572,  citing  Swee-  &  P.  R.  R.  59  Me.  188,  citing  Barrell  v. 
ny  V.  Old  Colony  &  Newport  Railroad  Black,  56  Me.  498;  Carleton  v.  Fran- 
Co.  10  Allen,  868;  Elliott  v.  Pray,  conia  Co.  99  Mass.  216.  See  infra, 
Ibid.  878 ;  Zoebisch  v.  Tarbell,  Ibid.  §  888. 
885. 
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hole  of  the  trap-door  and  was  killed.  Upon  demurrer,  it  was 
held,  that  a  good  cause  of  action  was  disclosed  on  the  facts 
stated.^ 

§  828.  A  custom-house  officer,  visiting  a  store  upon  his  lawful 
business,  was  injured  by  the  fall  of  sugar-bags  from  a  lift  over 
a  door  on  the  defendant's  premises.  No  explanation  was  given 
of  the  cause  of  the  occurrence.  The  fact  was,  however,  held  evi- 
dence of  negligence,  as  such  a  passage-way  should  be  guarded 
from  casualties  that  could  be  prevented  by  due  care.^ 

§  829.  A  gas-fitter,  having  contracted  to  fix  certain  gas  appa- 
ratus to  the  defendant's  premises,  sent  his  workman,  the  plaintiff, 
after  the  apparatus  had  been  fixed  and  by  appointment  with 
the  defendant,  to  see  that  it  acted  properly.  The  plaintiff,  having 
for  this  purpose  gone  upon  the  defendtgit's  premises,  fell  through 
an  uhfenced  shaft  in  the  floor,  and  was  injured.  It  was  proved 
that  the  premises  were  constructed  in  a  manner  usual  in  the  de- 
fendant's business,  that  of  a  sugar  refiner,  but  that  the  shaft 
could,  when  not  in  use,  have  been  fenced  without  injury  to  the 
business.  It  was  held,  that  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover 
damages  from  the  defendant  for  the  injury  which  he  had  sus- 
tained.^ 

§  830.  On  the  premises  of  the  defendant,  vrithin  one  foot  of 
the  sidewalk  of  a  public  street,  was  a  descending  roll- way  lead- 
ing to  the  basement  of  the  defendant's  block  of  stores.  The 
entrance  to  the  south  store,  occupied  by  the  defendant's  tenant 
as  a  drug  store,  was  up  four  narrow  steps  immediately  south  of 
the  roll-way.  In  front  of  the  stores  north  of  the  roll-way  was  a 
continuous  platform  extending  from  the  north  end  of  the  block  to 
the  roll- way.  The  roll-way  was  unprovided  vdth  railing  or  other 
safeguard  except  a  buttress  on  either  side  thereof  rising  nine 
inches  above  the  level  of  the  platform.  The  plaintiff  went  upon 
the  north  end  of  the  platform  in  the  evening,  and  while  passing 
along  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
the  drug  store  on  legitimate  business,  fell  into  the  roll- way  and 
was  injured.  It  was  nded  that  the  place  was  unsafe  and  the 
defendant  liable.^ 

^  Chapman  v.  Sothwell,  1  EU.^  Bla.  *  Indermanr  v.  Dames,  L.  R.  2  C. 

&  Ell.  16S.     See  also  Shoelbottom  v.  P.  311. 

Egertoni  18  Law  Times  Rep.  364,  S89.  «  Stratton  v.  Staples,  59  Me.  94. 

*  Scott  V.   Liverpool   Dock  Com-  See  infra,  §  883. 

pany,  3  H.  &  C.  596.  701 
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§  831.  But  the  occupier  of  the  house  not  liahle  Jbr  culpa  levi»' 
sima.  —  This  is  one  of  the  fandameiital  propositions  of  the  law 
in  this  respect,^  and  is  one  of  the  qualifications  of  the  propositian 
by  which  this  subject  is  introduced.     The  occupier  of  a  house 
does  not  insure  its  safety  to  visitors ;  he  is  liable  only  for  those 
obvious  defects  of  which  an  ordinary  head  of  a  family  would 
take  notice,  and  of  which  his  visitor  is  not  warned.    We  have  this 
illustrated  by  a  case^  under  an  Illinois  statute,  where  it  appeared 
that  the  defendants  were  large  tobacco  manufacturers,  and  in  the 
building  occupied  by  them,  hogsheads  of  tobacco  and  otiier  heavy 
material  were  carried  from  the  first  floor  to  the  different  floors 
above,  by  means  of  an  elevator  running  through  hatchways  cut 
in  each  floor.    These  hatchways  were  situated  some  distance  back 
from  the  front  of  the  building,  away  from  the  office,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  persons  having  business  to  transact  with  the  house, 
where  no  one  except  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  employees 
could  be  reasonably  expected  to  go,  and  were  surrounded,  except 
when  the  elevator  was  in  use,  by  railing  from  three  to  four  feet 
high.     The  building  was  considered  very  good  as  to  light,  and 
in  the  basement,  from  four  to  six  feet  from  the  hatchway  in 
the  first  floor,  a  gas  jet  was  kept  constantly  burning.     At  the 
time  of  the  accident,  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  elevator  was  in  use,  carrying  hogsheads  of  tobacco  from 
the  first  to  the  fourth  floor.     Two  men  were  engaged  at  the 
work.     They  would  roll  a  hogshead  on  the  elevator,  get  on  with 
it,  ride  to  the  fourth  floor,  unload,  and  descend.    While  the  ele- 
vator  was  thus  in  use,  the  deceased  fell  through  the  hatchway 
in  the  first  floor,  receiving  injuries  from  which  he  died.    It  ap- 
peared the  deceased,  who  was  a  cooper,  furnished  the  defendants 
with  k^  for  packing  purposes,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
them  in  a  wagon  to  the  front  door  of  the  building  to  unload. 
The  first  that  was  known  of  him  about  the  building  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  accident,  was  from  his  cries  in  the  cellar  just  under  the 
hatchway,  while  the  elevator  was  at  the  fourth  story  with  a  hogs- 
head of  tobacco.    Immediately  afterward  his  wagon  was  foOnd  at 
the  door,  with  a  load  of  kegs  upon  it.     Keeping  the  mouth  of 
the  hatchway  unguarded  while  the  elevator  was  thus  in  use,  was 
the  only  negligence  imputable  to  the  defendants.     It  was  cor- 
rectiy  ruled  by  the  supreme  court,  that  while  the  defendants 
X  See  supra,  §  57.  >  Momy  v.  McLeaa,  67  IlL  S7S. 
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might  have  prevented  the  injury  by  the  employment  of  an  addi- 
tional force,  so  as  to  have  kept  a  guard  stationed  at  the  hatch- 
way  for  the  express  purpose  of  protecting  persons  from  injuiy  by 
falling  into  it,  the  law  imposed  no  such  burden  upon  men's  con- 
duct of  their  ordinary  private  business  upon  their  own  premises, 
and  that  the  defendants  were  not  liable. 

§  832.  Defendant  liable  to  trespassers^  if^  not  heeding  the  fact  of 
the  likelihood  of  their  passing  through  his  premises^  he  places  in 
their  way  dangerous  instruments  by  which^  in  the  natural  course  of 
things^  they  wiU  be  severely  injured* — This  point  has  been  already 
discussed.^  « 

§  833.  Defendant  not  liable  when  plaintiff  had  notice^  or  was 
bound  to  have  taken  notice^  of  the  defects.  —  This  position,  also, 
has  been  abeady  independently  discussed.^  In  addition  to  the  il- 
lustrations already  given,  the  following  may  be  here  introduced : 
The  plaintiff,  who  was  a  carman,  having  been  sent  by  his  employer 
to  the  defendant  for  some  goods,  was  directed  by  their  servant  to 
go  to  the  counting-house.  In  proceeding  along  a  dark  passage  of 
the  defendants,  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  the  plaintiff  fell  down 
a  staircase,  and  was  injured.  It  was  held,  that  the  defendants 
were  not  guilty  of  any  negligence,  for  if  the  passage  was  so  dark 
that  the  plaintiff  could  not  see  his  way,  he  ought  not  to  have  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  sufficient  light,  he 
ought  to  have  avoided  the  danger.  In  his  judgment.  Pollock, 
C.  B.,  said :  ^^  The  learned  judge,  my  brother  Bramwell,  directed 
a  nonsuit,  and  I  think  the  nonsuit  was  perfecstly  right.  I  am 
not  aware  what  question  could  have  been  left  to  the  jury.  It 
certainly  was  not  the  duty  of  the  owners  of  the  premises  to  have 
the  passage  lighted.  It  is,  generaUy  speaking,  the  duty  of  every 
person  to  take  care  of  his  own  safety,  so  as  not  to  go  along  a 
dark  passage  without  the  assistance  of  some  light  to  tell  him 
where  he  is  going,  and  what  the  danger  is  that  he  is  to  expect. 
There  was  no  contract,  and  no  public  or  private  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  of  the  premises,  that  they  should  be  in  any  other 
or  different  condition  to  that  in  which  they  were.  It,  therefore, 
seems  to  us  that  the  nonsuit  was  perfectly  correct."  ^ 

§  834.  Landlord  not  liable  for  injuries  to  persons  invited  by 

I  See  supra,  §  S45.  *  Wilkinson  v.  Fairrie,  1  Hur.  & 

*  See  supra,  §  300  et  seq,  C.  633;  32  L.  J.  £x.  73. 
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tenant.  —  The  landlord's  liability  has  been  already  generally 
noticed.^  In  the  present  connection  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say 
that  while  the  landlord  is  liable  to  the  tenant's  visitors  for  any 
radical  defects  in  the  house  which  were  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  lease,^  he  is  not  liable  to  such  visitors  for  such  defects  as  are 
superficial,  and  capable  of  remedy,  even  though  such  defects  were 
in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  lease.^ 

VI.  'objects  on  highways  calculated  to  frighten  horses. 

§  835.  Persons  placing  objects  on  a  highway  calculated  to 
frighten  horses  liable  for  natural  consequences  of  their  act.  —  We 
have  already,  when  treating  of  causal  connections,  noticed  that 
it  is  one  of  the  natural  incidents  of  the  employment  of  horses 
on  a  highway  that  they  should  be  frightened  by  extraordinary 
sights  and  sounds.^  Those  who  negligently  and  unnecessarily, 
therefore,  place  such  objects  on  a  highway,  are  liable  for  the  con- 
sequences, if  damage  of  this  kind  result.^  Nor  can  the  owner  of 
land  erect  on  it,  so  as  to  impinge  upon  a  highway,  implements, 
flags,  or  banners,  thus  calculated  to  frighten  horses.^ 

§  836.  Distinction  between  necessary  and  unnecessary  instru- 
ments of  alarm.  —  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are 
some  instruments  of  alarm,  e.  g.  steam-whistles  on  locomotives, 
which  are  essential  to  important  industries,  and  which  are  ta- 
citly if  not  expressly  licensed  by  the  state.  The  use  of  these 
is  not  per  se  negligence,  though  animals  be  thereby  frightened 
and  injury  ensue.^    It  is  otherwise  when  the  use  is  not  necessary 

^  See  supra,  §  SI  7.  passing  animals,  although  it  was  maiii- 

^  Godley  v.  Uaggerty,  20  Penn.  St.  tained  for  the  purpose  of  loading  and 

887.    -  unloading  freight  on  the  cars. 

*  Bobbins  v.  Jones,  15  C.  B.  (N.  So  as  to  frightening  a  horse  by  reck- 
S.)  221.  less  driving  of  another  horse.    Rowe 

^  See  supra,  §  107 ;  infra,  §  898.  v.  Toung,  16  Ind.  812;  supra,  §  820  i. 

*  Hill  9.  New  Riv.  Co.,  Q.  B.  15  L.  *  People  v.  Cunningham,  3  Denio, 
T.  (N.  S.)  555  ;  Judd  v.  Fargo,  107  524;  R.  v.  Jones,  8  Camp.  230;  Jones 
Mass.  265;  Jones  v.  Housatonic  R.  R.  v.  Housatonic  R.  R.  107  Mass.  261; 
107  Mass.  261,  where  it  was  held  that  Congreve  v.  Smith,  18  N.  Y.  79;  Con- 
a  railroad  corporation  is  liable  for  in-  greve  v.  Morgan,  18  N.  Y.  84 ;  Mor- 
juries  sustained  by  a  traveller  driving  ton  v.  Moore,  15  Gray,  573.  As  to 
a  horse  upon  a  highway  with  due  care,  liability  of  town,  see  infra,  §  988.  As 
through  a  fright  of  the  horse  occa-  to  liability  of  railroads  for  frightening 
sioned  by  a  derrick  which  the  corpo-  horses,  see  infra,  §  898. 

ration  maintained  projecting  over  the  ^  See  infra,  §  898 ;  C,  B.  &  Q.  B. 
highway  so  as  naturally  to  frighten    R.  v.  Dunn,  61  UL  885. 
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to  the  industry.  Thus  it  has  been  correctly  held  ^  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  factories  are  not  entitled  to  use  steam-whistles  on  their 
factories,  so  located,  of  such  a  character,  and  placed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  frighten  horses  of  ordinary  gentleness  when  pass- 
ing upon  the  highway  adjoining  their  land  ;  and  they  are  respon- 
sible for  an  injury  caused  by  an  unnecessary,  alarming,  or  fright- 
ening use  of  them.  It  is  conceded,  however,  that  the  law  is  oth- 
erwise ad  to  whistles  upon  railroad  engines.  At  the  same.time, 
where  the  whistle  is  negligently  and  wantonly  sounded,  so  that 
horses  lawfully  in  the  vicinity  are  caused  to  run  off  and  injury 
is  inflicted,  it  is  correctly  held  that  the  company  is  liable.^  So 
liability  attaches  for  frightening  horses  by  the  negligent  discharge 
of  a  gun,^  or  the  beating  of  a  drum  near  a  highway.* 

§  837.  Frequency  of  travel  on  a  road  during  duration  of  nui- 
sance^ an  incident  of  causal  connection.  —  So,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  we  must  consider,  when  we  take  up  the  question  of 
the  natural  and  ordinary  consequences  of  an  act  of  this  character, 
the  amount  of  travel  on  a  highway.  If  two  or  three  horses  only 
in  the  course  of  a  morning  are  accustomed  to  pass,  and  the  nui- 
sance only  lasts  during  a  morning,  then  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  of  these  two  or  three  one  should  take  fright  at  anything  but 
a  very  extraordinary  object  on  the  road.  It  is  otherwise  when  a 
large  number  of  horses  of  all  kinds,  are  accustomed  to  pass. 
Hence  in  an  action  in  Massachusetts  ^  against  the  proprietor  of 
a  farm  adjoining  a  highway,  for  damage  sustained  by  a  person 
travelling  on  the  highway  with  due  care,  through  his  horses  tak- 
ing fright  at  a  sled  with  some  tubs  on  it,  which  the  defendant 
had  left  on  the  highway,  near  one  of  his  out-buildings  into  which 
he  intended  to  remove  the  contents  of  the  tubs,  the  question 
whether  the  sled  and  tubs  were  a  nuisance  which  rendered  the 
defendant  liable  was  held  to  depend  upon  whether  they  had  re- 
mained on  the  highway  for  an  unreasonable  time,  and  upon  that 
issue  it  is  competent  for  the  defendant  to  prove  that  the  highway 
was  little  frequented,  particularly  at  the  time  of  year  when  the 

1  Knight  V,  Goodyear's  Glove  Man.  W.  R.  R.  Co.  r.  Harmon,  47  111.  298 ; 

Co.  88  Conn.  488 ;  Chic,  B.  &  Q.  R.  Hill  v.  R.  R.  55  Me.  488 ;  and  see 

R.  V.  Dunn,  61  111.  385.  infra,  §  898. 

«  Sneesby  v.  R.   R.,  L.  R.  9  Q.  B.  «  Cole  v.  Fisher,  U  Mass.  137. 

268;  Penn.  R.  R.  v,  Barnett,  59  Penti.  *  Loubz   v.  Hafner,  1  Dev.  (Law> 

St.  259  ;  Manchester  R  R.  v.  Fuller-  185. 

ton,  14  C.  B.  N.  S.  54;  Toledo,  W.  &  »  Judd  v,  Fargo,  107  Mass.  264. 
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accident  occurred ;  but  not  that  the  state  of  things  in  the  out- 
building was  such  as  to  render  it  convenient  for  him  to  leave  the 
sled  and  tubs  on  the  highway,  nor  that  his  neighbors  were  accus- 
tomed to  do  so  under  similar  circumstances ;  and  it  was  held  that 
the  use  made  of  highways  by  others  under  such  circumstances 
does  not  determine  his  liability.^ 

§  838.  j^  hoTBc  he  negligentlt^  left  uncUtended  plaintiff  cannot 
recover.  —  This  results  from  principles  heretofore  announced.^ 
Thus  it  has  been  rightly  held  in  Illinois,^  in  an  action  against  a 
telegraph  company  for  the  loss  of  the  plaintiff's  horse  and  wagon, 
occasioned  by  the  alleged  negligence  of  the  defendant's  servants, 
while  engaged  in  repairing  a  telegraph  line  on  one  of  the  streets 
in  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  so  handling  a  broken  wire  as  to  strike 
the  horse,  thereby  frightening  him  and  causing  him  to  run,  result- 
ing in  his  death,  that  as  it  appeared  that  the  driver  had  left  the 
horse,  attached  to  a  wagon,  standing  loose  in  the  street,  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  driver,  in  failing  to  secure  the  horse  properly,  or 
have  him  under  his  control,  was  a  bar  to  recovery.^    Yet  it  is 

^  Ames,  J. :  ''  Upon  the  question  the  delivery  of  coals  or  other  bulky 
whether  the  use  which  the  defendant  articles,  by  the  roadside,  in  a  crowded 
was  making  of  the  public  highway  thoroughfare  in  a  populous  city,  might 
adjoining  his  own  land  was  reason-  occasion  so  great  and  general  an  in- 
able,  he  was  entitled  to  show,  if  he  convenience  that  the  reasonable  time 
could,  that  it  was  an  obscure  cross-  for  the  removal  of  the  obstruction 
road,  but  little  frequented  by  travel-  would  allow  no  delay  that  could  be 
lers  at  all  seasons,  and  particularly  at  avoided.  The  same  kind  of  obstruc- 
the  time  of  year  when  the  accident  tion  in  a  country  road,  but  little  fre- 
happened.  The  rule  is  laid  down  quented  by  travellers,  might  continue 
in  O'Linda  v.  Lothrop,  21  Pick.  292,  for  a  much  longer  time,  without 
that,  in  deciding  what  may  be  deemed  amounting  to  a  substantial  or  practi- 
a  proper  and  reasonable  use  of  a  way,  cal  obstruction  to  the  public  right, 
public  or  private,  much  must  depend  The  measure  of  diligence  and  reason- 
on  the  local  situation,  and  much  upon  able  time  would  be  different  in  the 
public  usage.  Carriages  may  stand,  two  cases.  It  appears  to  us  therefore 
and  goods  may  be  received,  at  the  that  the  evidence  offered  by  the  de- 
door  of  the  adjoining  proprietor,  al-  fendant  as  to  the  amount  and  fire- 
though  some  temporary  inconvenience  quency  of  the  travel  upon  that  road, 
to  travellers  may  thereby  be  ocoa-  so  far  from  being  immaterial,  was 
sioned.  All  that  the  law  requires  in  competent  and  important,  and  should 
such  a  case  is,  that  the  obstruction  have  been  received." 
shall  not  be  continued  for  an  unreap  *  Supra,  §  102,  SOO,  820  e  ;  infra, 
sonable    length   of   time.    Common-  §  898. 

wealth  V.  Passmore,  1  S.  &  B.  217,  •*  The   Western  Union  Telegraph 

219  ;  People  v.  Cunningham,  1  Denio,  Company  v.  Quinn,  66  lU.  819. 

254.    The  standing  of  a  carriage,  or  ^  In  Lynch  v,  Nurdin,  1  Q.  B.  29,  a 
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possible  to  conceive  of  a  case  in  which  a  horse  is  so  gentle  and 
accustomed  to  cars  that  it  may  not  be  negligence  to  leave  him 
unattended  near  a  raihroad  track.^ 

Vm.  THINGS  WHICH  MAT  FALL  UPON  AND  INJUKE  TRAVELLEBS. 

839.  Negligence  to  permit  things  to  remain  near  highway  ifi 
such  a  wag  that  in  the  natural  course  of  events  they  mag  fall  and 
inQure  persons  laufullg  passing.  —  Of  this  principle  the  follow- 
iBg  iUustration  may  be  given. 

§  840.  It  is  negligence  for  a  party,  in  hanging  a  sign  on  a 
windy  day  in  a  city,  upon  an  active  thoroughfare,  to  use  a 
Bwinging  stage  for  the  purpose  that  has  no  rim,  or  any  other 
preventive  against  the  sliding  o£E  of  tools,  which  may  occasion 
injury  to  passers  on  the  street.^ 

§  841.  The  plaintiff  on  going  to  the  doorway  of  a  house  in 
which  the  defendant  had  offices,  was  pushed  out  of  the  way  by  s, 
servant  of  the  defendant,  who  was  watching  a  packing-case  which 
belonged  to  the  defendant  and  was  leaning  against  the  wall  of  the 
house.  The  plaintiff  fell  and  the  packing-case  fell  on  his  foot, 
and  injured  him.  There  was  no  evidence  as  to  who  placed  the 
packing-case  against  the  wall,  or  what  caused  its  fall.  The 
court  (Martin,  B.,  dissentiente')  held  that  there  was  a,primdfacie 
case  against  the  defendant  to  go  to  the  jury,  the  fall  of  the  pletck- 
ing-case  being  some  evidence  that  it  had  been  improperly  placed 
against  the  wall.' 

§  842.  As  the  plaintiff  was  passing  along  a  highway  under  a 
railway  bridge  of  the  defendants,  which  was  a  girder  bridge  rest- 
ing on  a  perpendicular  brick  wall,  with  pilasters,  a  brick  fell  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  piers,  on  which  one  of  the  girders  rested,  and 
injured  the  plaintiff.   A  train  had  passed  just  previously.    On  ex- 

oaiie  already  noticed  (supra,  §  118 ;  in-  acting  without  prudence  or  thought, 

fra,  §  860),  the  defendant  had  negli-  had  shown  these  qualities  in  as  great 

gently  left  his  horse  and  cart  unattend-  a  degree  as  he  could  be  expected  to 

ed  in  the  street,  and  plaintiff,  a  child  possess  them,  and  that  his  misconduct, 

seven  years  old,  having  got  upon  the  at  all  events,  bore  no  proportion  to 

oart  in  play,  another  child  incautiously  that  of  the  defendant* 

led  the  horse  on,  whereby  plaintiff  was  ^  Supra,  §  894. 

thrown  down  and  Hurt ;  and,  in  an-  ^  Hunt  v.  Hoyt,  20  HI.  544.    As  to 

swer  to  the  argument,  that  plaintiff  liability  of  town,  see  infra,  §  982. 

oould  not  recover,  having,  by  his  own  >  Briggs  t^.  Oliver,  4  Hur.  &  C.  408; 

act,  contributed  to  the  accident,  it  was  86  L.  J.  £x.  168. 
observed  that  the  plaintiff,  although 
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amination  afterwards,  other  bricks  were  found  to  have  fallen  out. 
The  bridge  had  been  built  and  in  use  three  years.  The  jury 
haying  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  a  rule  was  obtained,  pur- 
suant to  leave,  to  enter  a  nonsuit,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  evidence  to  leave  to  the  jury.  It  was  held  by  the  exchequer 
chamber,  affirming  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench, 
that  the  defendants  were  bound  to  use  due  care  in  keeping  the 
bridge  in  proper  repair,  so  as  not  to  injure  persons  passing  along 
the  highway,  and  that  there  was  evidence  from  which  the  jury 
might  infer  negligence.^ 

§  843.  Ice^  snow^  or  water  falling  from  roof  —  When  the  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  structure  of  a  building  is  that  ice,  snow, 
or  water,  falling  from  it,  injures  adjacent  property,  or  travellers 

^  Eearne7  v.  London,  B.  &  S.  C.  R.  the  court  below,  said  res  ipsa  loquituTy 

B.,  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  759.  and  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to 

Kelly,  C.  B. :  "  We  are  all  agreed  that  judgment.  It  appears,  without 
that  the  judgment  of  the  queen's  contradiction,  that  a  brick  fell  out  of 
bench  must  be  afErmcd.  The  declar  the  pier  of  the  bridge  without  any  as- 
ration  alleges  a  duty  on  the  defendants  signable  cause  except  the  slight  vibra- 
to  maintain  and  keep  in  repair  the  tion  caused  by  a  passing  train.  This, 
bridge,  so  that  neither  it  nor  any  of  we  think,  is  not  only  evidence,  bat 
the  materials  of  which  it  was  con-  conclusive  evidence,  that  it  was  loose; 
structed  should  be  injurious  to  any  for  otherwise  so  slight  a  vibration 
person  passing  under  it.  It  is  not  could  not  have  struck  it  out  of  its 
necessary  to  consider  whether  any  place.  No  doubt  it  is  humanly  pos- 
duty  was  imposed  upon  the  defend-  sible  that  the  percussion  of  the  iron 
ants  by  statute ;  the  defendants  were  girder  arising  from  expansion  and  con- 
under  the  common  law  liability  to  traction  might  have  gradually  shaken 
keep  the  bridge  in  safe  condition  for  out  the  mortar,  and  so  loosened  the 
the  public  using  the  highway  to  pass  brick ;  but  this  is  merely  conjecture, 
under  it.  The  declaration  charges  The  bridge  had  been  built  two  or 
that  the  defendants  were  guilty  of  three  years,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
negligence ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  defendants  from  time  to  time  to  in- 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendants,  spect  the  bridge,  and  ascertain  that 
who  had  built  this  bridge  over  the  the  brickwork  was  in  good  order,  and 
highway,  to  take  such  care  that  where  all  the  bricks  well  secured.  If  there 
danger  can  be  reasonably  avoided,  the  were  necessity  for  other  evidence,  the 
safety  of  the  public  using  the  highway  case  is  made  still  stronger  by  the  evi- 
should  be  provided  for.  The  ques-  dence  of  the  plaintiff,  which  was  nn- 
tion,  therefore,  is,  whether  there  was  contradicted  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
any  evidence  of  negligence  on  the  part  fendants,  that  afler  the  accident^  on 
of  the  defendants ;  and  by  that  we  all  fitting  the  brick  \o  its  place,  several 
understand  such  an  amount  of  evi-  other  bricks  were  found  to  have  fallen 
dence  as  to  fairly  and  reasonably  sup-  out.  The  judgment  of  the  queen's 
port  the  finding  of  the  jury.  The  bench  must  be  affirmed."  Affirming 
lord  chief  justice,  in  his  judgment  in  S,  C  Law  Bep.  5  Q.  3.  411. 
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passing  the  street  on  which  the  building  stands,  then  the  owner 
of  the  premises  is  liable  for  the  injury.  With  regard  to  the  fall 
of  water  this  point  has  been  long  settled.  He  who  fixes  to  his 
house  a  spout  or  cornice  which  gathers  the  water  that  falls  upon 
his  roof,  and  throws  it  upon  his  neighbor's  land,  is  liable  there- 
for.i  So  no  man  has  a  right  so  to  construct  his  roof  as  to  dis- 
charge upon  his  neighbor's  land  water  which  would  not  naturally 
fall  there.^  "In  such  a  case,"  says  Gray,  J.,^  '*'  the  maxim,  Sic 
utere  tuo  ut  alienum  non  laedas^  would  be  applicable.  It  is  not 
at  all  a  question  of  reasonable  care  and  diligence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  roof,  and  it  would  be  of  no  avail  to  the  party  to  show 
that  the  building  was  of  the  usual  construction,  and  that  the  in- 
convenience complained  of  was  one  which,  with  such  a  roof  as  his, 
nothing  could  prevent  or  guard  against." 

The  same  principle  applies  to  roofs  so  constructed  that  ice  and 
snow  fall  from  them  on  travellers  in  the  street  below.  Thus  it 
has  been  held  in  Massachusetts,*  that  for  an  injury  resulting  from 
the  sliding  of  a  mass  of  ice  and  snow  from  a  roof  upon  a  person 
travelling  with  due  care  in  a  highway,  the  owner  of  the  building 
is  liable,  if  the  roof  was  subject  to  his  use  and  control,  and  he 
suffered  the  ice  and  snow  to  remain  there  for  an  unusual  and  un- 
reasonable time  after  he  had  notice  of  its  accumulation  and  might 
have  removed  it ;  although  all  the  rest  of  the  building  was  leased 
to  and  occupied  by  tenants  under  covenants  binding  them  to  keep 
in  repair  the  premises  demised  to  them.  "  If,"  said  Chapman,  0. 
J.,  ....  "  one's  real  estate  is  thus  protected,  certainly  his  person 
must  be  equally  protected.  If  the  water  may  not  be  thrown  upon 
his  land,  it  may  not  be  thrown  upon  his  head  while  he  is  standing 
on  his  land.  A  traveller  in  the  use  of  a  highway  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  protection  as  if  he  were  the  owner  in  fee  simple.  And, 
as  a  formal  proposition,  it  is  true  that  any  act  of  an  individual, 
though  performed  on  his  own  soil,  if  it  detracts  from  the  safety 
of  travellers,  is  a  nuisance."  ^    And  in  a  subsequent  trial  between 

^  Reynolds  v.  Clarke,  2  Ld.  Raym.  Tucker  r.  Newman,  11  A.  &  E.  40; 

1899 ;  5.  C  1  Stra.  634 ;  Fay  v,  Pren-  Thomas  ».  Kenyon,  1  Daly,  182 ;  Mar- 

tice,  1  C.  B.  S2S';  Bellows  v,  Sackett,  tin  v,  Simpson,  6  Allen,  102. 

15  Barb.  96;  Martin  v.  Simpson,  6  >  Shipley  t^.  Fifty  Associates,  106 

Allen,  102.     As  to  liability  of  town,  Mass.  194. 

see  infra,  §  982.  *  Shipley  v.  Fifty  Associates,   101 

^  Washburn    on    Easements,  890;  Mass.  251. 

Reynolds  v,  Clarke,  2  Ld.  Raym.  1899 ;  »  Dygert  v.  Schenck,  28  Wend.  447. 
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the  same  parties  ^  it  was  ruled  that  under  such  circnmstanoes  the 
owner  of  the  building  is  liable,  without  other  proof  of  negligence, 
to  a  person  injured  by  such  a  fall  upon  him  while  travelling  on 
the  highway  with  due  care;  and  it  is  immaterial  that  all  the 
rooms  in  the  building  are  occupied  by  tenants,  if  the  owner  re- 
tains control  of  the  roof  .^ 

^  Shipley  r.  Fifty  Aasociates,  106  *  Whoever  for  his  own  purpose  brings 

Mass.  194.  on  his  land,  and  collects  and  keeps 

*  Ames,  J. :  .  •  .  .  "  Water  natural-  there  anything  likely  to  do  mischief  if 
ly  collecting  on  the  surface  of  his  land  it  esci^ies,  must  keep  it  in  at  his  periL' 
and  naturally  passing  off  upon  the  He  illustrates  this  proposition  by  pat- 
land  of  his  neighbor,  would  not  injure  ting  various  cases  in  which  a  party  is 
the  latter  in  such  a  sense  as  to  give  damnified  without  any  fault  of  his  own, 
him  a  remedy  by  action.  But  if  the  and  in  which  he  declares  it  to  be  rea- 
landowner,  '  not  stopping  at  the  use  sonable  and  just  that  the  neighbor,  who 
of  his  close,'  to  use  the  language  of  has  brought  something  on  his  own 
Lord  Cairns  in  Rylands  v.  Fletcher,  property  not  naturally  there,  harmless 
Law  Bep.  8  H.  L.  830,  839,  <  had  de-  so  long  as  it  is  confined  to  his  own 
sired  to  use  it  for  any  purpose  which  I  property,  but  which  he  knows  will  be 
may  term  a  non-natural  use,'  the  case  mischievous  if  it  should  get  upon  his 
would  stand  on  very  different  ground,  neighbor's  land,  should  beheld  respon- 
It  has  been  settled  that  no  one  has  a  sible  to  make  good  all  damages,  if  he 
right,  by  an  artificial  structure  of  any  should  not  succeed  in  confining  it  to 
kind  upon  his  own  land,  to  cause  the  his  own  property.  The  case  of  Fletch- 
water  which  collects  thereon  in  rain  or  er  v.  Rylands  was  one  in  which  the  de- 
snow  to  be  discharged  upon  his  neigh-  fendant  had  constructed  a  reservoir 
bor^s  land,  either  in  a  current  or  upon  his  own  ground,  which  gave  way 
stream,  or  in  drops.  Martin  v.  Simp-  and  inundated  the  plaintifiTs  mine, 
son,  6  Allen,  102.  If  the  defendants  ''In  the  case  at  bar,  it  was  conven- 
had  constructed  a  reservoir  in  their  lent  to  the  defendants  to  place  their 
attic,  to  be  filled  by  the  rain,  they  building  on  the  line  of  the  street,  and 
would  clearly  be  liable  for  damage  to  have  their  roof  so  constructed  that 
occasioned  to  their  neighbor  by  the  the  snow,  which  would  be  harmless  if 
breaking  down  of  such  a  reservoir,  allowed  to  reach  the  ground  as  it  falls 
It  can,  of  course,  make  no  difference  from  the  clouds,  is  intercepted  and 
that  the  rain  comes  in  the  form  of  lodged  upon  the  roof  at  a  great  height 
snow,  and  is  lodged  on  the  outside  of  above  the  heads  of  passengers.  In 
the  roof ;  in  either  case  it  is  collected  the  case  of  a  building  so  situated  and 
by  an  artificial  structure,  for  the  con-  so  constructed,  it  is  a  matter  substan- 
▼enience  of  one  party,  without  the  con-  tially  certain  and  inevitable,  that  there 
cnirence  of  the  other.  In  the  case  will  be  occasions,  and  perhaps  frequent 
already  cited,  at  an  earlier  stage,  occasions  in  the  winter  season,  when, 
Fletcher  t^.  Rylands,  Law  Rep.  1  £z.  with  the  alternations  of  the  weather 
265,  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  in  giv-  common  in  this  climate,  the  accumul*- 
ing  the  judgment  which  was  after-  tion  upon  the  roof  may  become  very 
wards  affirmed  in  the  house  of  lords,  great,  so  as  to  come  down  suddenly 
expresses  himself  substantially  thus:  upon  the  sidewalk  in  a  very  dangerous 
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§  844.  Mere  falling  not  enough  ;  must  be  something  to  indicate 
negligence.  —  The  mere  fact  that  something  on  a  roof  falls  is 
not  evidence  of  negligence  oil  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  house. 
Snow,  for  instance,  or  tiles,  may  be  dislodged  by  sudden  gales  of 
wind ;  and  the  mere  fact,  therefore,  of  snow  or  tiles  falling  to  the 
earth  would  not  be  sufficient  ground  to  sustain  a  suit  against  the 
owner  of  the  house.  If,  however,  there  is  anything  to  show  that 
the  thing  fell,  as  in  the  cases  just  cited,  through  the  defective 
structure  of  the  roof,  or  through  a  want  of  care  in  repairing  the 
roof,  or  in  permitting  it  to  fall  into  decay,  or  through  negligence 
of  the  owner  or  his  servants  in  handling  the  thing  that  falls,  then 
the  owner  becomes  responsible.  Thus,  as  in  a  case  just  cited, 
where  a  barrel  of  flour  fell  from  the  upper  window  of  a  house  and 
injured  the  plaintiff,  this  by  itself  was  held  primd  facie  evidence 
of  negligence,  on  the  ground  that  in  carrying  on  his  trade  the  de- 
fendant would  have  to  move  barrels  of  flour,  and  the  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  a  barrel  of  flour  falling  from  a  window  in  a  store- 
room (in  itself  a  kind  of  *f  all  implying  negligence)  is,  that  a  ser- 
vant of  the  defendant  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  moving  it.^ 
So,  as  has  been  seen,  the  falling  of  a  bag  of  sugar  from  a  crane  fixed 
over  a  doorway  was  held  to  be  2k  primd  facie  case  of  negligence,  on 
the  ground  that  the  accident  was  one  which,  in  the  ordinary  state 
of  things,  would  not  happen  in  the  use  of  machinery .^  On  the 
other  hand,  mere  proof  that  a  plank  and  a  roll  of  zinc  fell  through 
a  hole  in  the  defendants'  roof  on  the  plaintiff,  and  that  at  the  same 
time  a  man  was  seen  on  the  roof,  is  not  primd  facie  evidence  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  defendant.     There  was  no  proof  of 

manner.  Accidents  from  such  causes  collects  upon  his  own  roof  within  his 
are  well  known  to  be  frequent,  and  as  own  limits ;  and  is  responsible  for  all 
we  understand  the  defence,  could  not  damans,  if  the  shape  of  his  roof  is 
be  prevented  by  any  amount  of  care  or  such  as  to  throw  them  upon  his  neigh- 
diligence  under  the  circumstances  of  bor's  land." 

the  present  case.  In  Leonard  v.  Storer,  115  Mass. 

....''  He  has  no  right  so  to  con-  (reported  in  Am.  Law  T.  for  Sept. 

struct  his  building  that  it  will  inevita-  1874,  414) » it  was  held  that  where  Uie 

bly,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  owner  lets  out  the  whole  building  to  a 

with  more  or  less  frequency,  subject  tenant  with  covenant  by  latter  to  re- 

his  neighbor  to  that  kind  of  inconven-  pair,  the  tenant  and  not  the  owner  is 

ience  ;  and  no  other  proof  of  negll-  liable  for  things  falling  from  roof, 
gence  on  his  part  is  needed.    Ball  v.        ^  Byrne  v,  Boadle,  2  H.  &  C.  722. 
Nye,  99  Mass.  582.    He  must  at  his        *  Scott  o.  London  Dock  Ck>.  3  H.  & 

own  peril  keep  the  ice  or  the  snow  that  C.  596. 
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negligence  on  the  part  of  this  man,  nor  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
defendants  ;  and  hence,  said  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  in  order  to  charge 
the  defendants  with  negligence,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the 
defendants  either  ^^  knew,  or  had  the  means  of  knowing,  or  were 
bound  to  take  steps  to  know  the  state  in  which  the  roof  was.  As 
to  that  the  case  is  entirely  bare  of  evidence.  It  does  not  at  all  fol- 
low that  because  the  roof  of  a  building  may  require  repairing,  and 
a  workman  is  directed  to  repair  it,  the  person  giving  the  direction 
knows  that  the  roof  is  in  such  a  state  that  if  the  workman  steps 
upon  it,  it  may  give  way  under  him.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  —  I  may  say  in  all  cases  with  very  few  exceptions,  —  where 
a  person  desires  to  have  the  roof  of  a  building  repaired,  he  em- 
ploys some  one,  not  only  to  repair  the  roof,  but  to  see  to  its  con- 
dition ;  and  if  he  employ  a  competent  person,  the  business  of  that 
person  upon  proceeding  to  repair  the  roof  is  to  look  at  its  condi- 
tion, and  to  see  how  far  it  will  support  him  or  his  workmen  in 
doing  the  necessary  repairs."  ^ 

§  845.  Principle  the  same  if  the  injuring  body  be  dropped 
through  the  negligence  of  a  servant. — Hence  a  person  whose  ser- 
vant carelessly  throws  a  keg  out  of  a  window,  so  that  it  injures 
one  passing  a  passage-way  below,  is  liable  for  such  injury,  even 
if  his  title  in  the  way  is  such  as  not  to  render  him  responsi- 
ble for  any  defect  therein,  and  that  he  may  at  any  time  revoke 
the  permission  by  which  the  person  injured  is  passing  over  it.* 
.  .  .  .  "  The  material  question  is,  whether  the  keg  fell  upon  the 
plaintiff's  head  by  reason  of  the  negligence  of  the  defendants' 
servants.  If  it  did,  then,  whether  this  was  a  public  or  a  private 
way,  and  whether  the  plaintiff  was  passing  over  it  in  the  exercise 
of  a  public  right,  or  upon  an  express  or  implied  invitation  or  in- 
ducement of  the  defendants,  or  by  their  mere  permission,  he  was 
rightfully  there,  and  may  maintain  this  action.  Even  if  he  was 
there  under  a  permission  which  they  might  at  any  time  revoke, 
and  under  circumstances  which  did  not  make  them  responsible 
for  any  defect  in  the  existing  condition  of  the  way,  they  were 
still  liable  for  any  negligent  act  of  themselves  or  their  servants, 
which  increased  the  danger  of  passing  and  in  fact  injured  him."  ' 

1  Welfare  v.  Brighton  Railway  Co.  •  Gray,  J.,  citing  Gallagher  r.  Hum- 

L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  693.  phrey,  6  Law  Times  (N.  S.),  684;  Sul- 

^  Corrigan  v.  Union  Sug.  Ref.  98  livan  p.  Waters,  14lri8hC.  L.474;  In* 

Mass.  577.  dermaur  v.  Dames,  Law  Rep.  1  C.P. 
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Vni.  NUISANCES  ON  WATERCOURSES. 

§  846.  Obstacles  to  navigable  streams,  —  Any  obstacle  to  travel 
on  a  navigable  stream  is  a  nuisance,  whicli  is  abatable  by  in- 
dictment ;  and  injuries  arising  from  which  may  be  redressed  by 
suit  instituted  by  the  party  injured.^ 

274 ;  Byrne  v.  Boadle)  2  H.  &  C.  722 ;  fastenlDg  a  boom  to  the  plaintiff's  land, 

Stewart  t;.  Harvard  College,  12  Allen,  that  act  was  a  trespass;  that  necessity 

67.  was  a  question  for  the  jury. 

*  See  Wharton  Cr.  L.  §  2419 ;  City  Keeping   such  boom  fastened  too 

of  Phil.  V,  Gilmanton,  71   Fenn.  St.  long  would  be  an  obstruction ;   what 

140  J  supra,  §  254  ;  West  River  Bridge  was  a  reasonable  time  for  removal  of 

Co.  r.  Dix,  6  How.  U.  S.  645 ;  Lansing  boom  is  a  question  for  the  jury.  Weise 

V.  Smith,  8  Cow.  146  ;  Monong.  Bridge  v.  .Smith,  8  Oregon,  445. 

Co.  V.  Kirk,  46  Fenn.  St.  803.    As  to  An  owner  is  not  bound  to  raise  or 

flooding,  see  infra,  §  984.  remove  the  hulk  of  a  worthless  wreck, 

On  this  subject  the  following  cases  sunk  in  navigable  waters,  nor  is  he 

will  be  of  interest :  —  liable  for  injuries  to  other  navigators. 

When  the  river  is  a  public  highway,  Winpenny  r.  Fhiladelphia,  65  Fa.  St. 

and  the  obstruction  is  a  public  nui-  136;  Brown  v.  Mallets,  5  C.  &  P.  599; 

sance,  the  plaintiffs  can  only  recover  R.  v.  Watts,  2  Esp.  676. 

for  such  damage  as  is  peculiar  to  thqm-  If  instead  of  abandoning  a  sunken 

selves.    Powers  e;.  Irish,  23  Mich.  429.  vessel  the  owner  retains  such  posses- 

A  telegraphic  wire,  licensed  by  gov-  sion  and  control  of  it  as  it  is  suscep- 

ernment,  is  not  per  se  a  nuisance,  and  tible  of,  he  is  bound  to  exercise  a 

only  becomes  such  when  it  blocks  nav-  reasonable  degree  of  diligence  in  re- 

igation.     Blanchard  v,  Tel.  Co.  8  N.  moving  it.     Ibid.  Hancock    v,  York 

Y.  Supreme  Ct.  775.  R.  R.  10  C.  B.  848;  Taylor  v,  Atlan- 

If  a  stream  is  capable  in  its  natural  tic  Ins.  Co.  87  N.  Y.  275. 

condition  of  being  profitably  used  for  If  he  attempts  to  remove  the  wreck 

any  kind  of  navigation,  its  use  to  that  and  fails,  the  inadequacy  of  the  means 

extent  is  subjected  to  the  general  rules  will  not  be  proof  of  negligence.    Ibid, 

of  law  relating  to  navigation.  In  Winpenny  w.  Philadelphia,  supra, 

Such  a  stream,  generally  useful  for  it    was    said    by   Agnew,  J.:  .... 

floating  boats,  rafts,  or  logs,  or  for  any  "  The  principle  is  stated  in  the  8d  vol. 

useful  purpose  of  agriculture  or  trade,  Whart.  Cr.  Law,  sec.  2406  (6th  edit.), 

though  it  be  private  property,  and  not  where  it  is  said :    *  But  if  a  ship  or 

strictly  navigable,   is  subject  to  the  other  vessel  sink  by  accident  in  a  river, 

public  use  as  a  passage-way.  although  it  obstructs  the  navigation, 

The  riparian  owner  has  an  absolute  yet  the  owner  is  not  indictable  as  for  a 

right  to  enjoy  his  lands,  in  all  proper  nuisance  for  not  removing  it.'    For  this 

ways ;  the  other  party  has  an  absolute  he  cites  the  leading  cases  of  Rex  v» 

right,  as  one  of  the  public,  to  navigate  Watts,  2  Espinasse  Rep.  675 ;  and  also 

the  stream ;  neither  can  justly  deprive  R.  v.  Russell,  9  D.  &  R.  561 ;  S,  C.  6 

the  other  of  his  rights  and  their  inci-  B.  &  C.  666 ;  R.  v.  Ward,  4  Ad.  &  £1. 

dents.  884  ;  R.  v,  Tindall,  6  Ad.  &  El.  148 ; 

If  there  had  been  no  necessity  for  and  R.  v.  Morris,  1  B.  &  Ad.  441.' 
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§  847.  Degree  of  care  and  diligence  in  constructing  dam.  — 
The  care  and  diligence  to  be  used  in  constructing  a  dam  must  be 
proportioned  to  the  risk  encountered.  It  is  not  enough  if  the 
dam  be  strong  enough  to  resist  ordinary  floods.^  This  it  may  be 
able  to  do,  yet  if  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  resist  freshets  such 
as  those  which  are  in  the  range  of  ordinary  probabiUty,  —  <?.  g. 
occurring  in  one  season  out  of  ten,  — those  maintaining  it  are 
responsible  for  damages  to  third  parties  caused  by  its  giving 
way.^  The  t^t  is  not  whether  the  particular  freshet  might  have 
been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the  particular  time  when  it  oc- 
curred, but  whether  judging  from  the  past,  and  from  the  natural 
causes  at  work  on  the  stream,  there  is  a  contingency  that  within 
the  time  the  dam  is  expected  to  last  freshets  likely  to  require 
extraordinary  powers  of  resistance  may  occur.  If  so,  it  is  negli- 
gence not  to  give  the  dam  such  extraordinary  powers  of  resist- 
ance. And  the  same  rule  applies  where  a  dam  is  so  constructed 
as  to  produce  dangerous  or  offensive  accumulations  of  ice  or 
mud. 8 

§  847  a.  Wasting  or  polluting  watercourses.  —  This  topic  can 
only  be  fully  discussed  in  an  independent  treatise.  It  may  be 
here  generally  noticed  that  a  negligent  waste  of  water,  even  in 
pursuance  of  a  license,  makes  the  waster  liable  to  those  injured.^ 
A  person  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  water  cannot,  by  waste,  or 
by  polluting  the  stream,  interfere  with  the  use  of  other  riparian 
owners.* 

^  See  Angell  on  Watercourses,  §  886.  N.  Y.  Cent  B.  R.  28  N.  Y.  4  2 ;  Crocker 

'  Liyingston  v.  Adams,  8  Cow.  1 75 ;  v.  Bragg,  10  Wend.  260. 
Hxley  V.  Clark,  82  Barb.  268 ;  Everett        *  Mason  v.  Hill,  5  B.  &  A.  1 ;  Whit- 

V.  Hydraulic  Bam  Co.  23   Cal.  228;  tier  v.  Cocheco  Man.  Co.  9  N.  H.454; 

Gray  v.  Harris,  107  Mass.  492;  Lap-  Embrey  v.  Owen,  6  Exch.  858 ;  and 

ham  v.  Curtis,  5  Verm.  871 ;  Mayor  v.  other  cases  cited  in  the  Sd  edition  of 

Bailey,  2  Denio,  488.   See  Shrewsbury  Ftt)fes8or  Washburn's  admirable  work 

V.  Smith,  12  Cush.  177.  on  Easements,  ch.  iii.  §  1.  As  to  liabil- 

*  Sch.  Nav.  Co.  v.  M'Donough,  88  ity  for  negligence  in  polluting  stream, 

Penn.  St.  78 ;  Bell  v.  McClintock,  9  see  Norton  v,  Scofield,  9  M.  &  W. 

Watts,  119.  665;   Call  v.  Buttrick,  4  Cush.  845; 

^  City  of  Philadelphia  v.Gilmanton,  Woodward  o.   Abom,  85  Me.   271; 

71  Penn.  St  140 ;  supra,  §  254;  Pratt  Howell  v,  McCoy,  8  Rawle,  856 ;  and 

V,  Lamson,   2  Allen,  275;  Blood  v.  cases  cited  in  Washburn  on  Easements, 

Nash.  R.  R.  2  Gray,  187 ;  Parker  v.  8d  ed.  292-809. 
Griswold,  17  Conn.  299;  Bellinger  o. 
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DC.  NEGUGENT  INTERFERENCE  WITH  RIPARIAN  OWNER. 

§  848.  By  the  Roman  law  the  public  have  a  right  to  use  the 
banks  of  a  river,  for  right  of  way,  as  much  as  the  river  itself.^ 
By  the  common  law  this  right  does  not  exist«^  The  owners  of 
log  rafts  are  liable  to  the  riparian  owner  for  damages  accruing  to 
the  latter  from  the  former's  negligence  in  managing  their  rsits.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  those  navigating  the  stream  have  a  right  to 
protection,  as  has  just  been  seen,  from  any  interference  from  the 
riparian  owner. 

^  L.  2.  tit.  1.  D.  De  ub.  et  proprie-  v.  Smith,  B  Oregon,  445,  cited  in  note 

tate  rip.  to  §  846. 

*  Ball  V.   Herbert,  8  T.  R.  858;        *  Hooper  v.  Hobson,  57  Me.  276. 
Hooper  9.  Hobson,  57  Me.  276;  Weise 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


DANGEROUS  AGENCIES. 


Possessor  of  dangerous  agency  bound  to 
guard  it,  §  851. 

Owner  of  land  liable  for  dangerous  material, 
whicb  may  pass  naturally  from  his  soil 
to  a  neighbor's,  §  852. 

Negligence  in  giving  dangerous  instruments 
to  persons  ignorant  and  incapable  of  rea- 
son, §  853. 


Persons   forwarding  explosive  compounds 

through  carrier,  §  854. 
Explosion  of  steam-engine,  §  857. 
Owner  of  dangerous  machinery  liable  when 

left  with  ignorant  person,  §  859. 
And  so  when  it  is  left  in  a  place  where  it  is 

probable  that  it  may  be  meddled  with, 

§860. 
[As  to  fire-works,  see  S  881.] 


§  851.  Possessor  of  dangerous  agency  bound  to  guard  it.  — 
Wherever  material,  dangerous  unless  particularly  guarded,  is  left 
unguarded,  the  party  so  leaving  it  is  responsible  for  damages  to 
another  thereby  produced.^  At  common  law  a  person  using  dan- 
gerous instruments  or  mechanisms  does  so  at  his  peril,  and  is  re- 
sponsible for  any  damages  not  caused  by  extraordinary  natural 
occurrences,  or  by  the  interposition  of  strangers.^  But  if  the 
dangerous  material  is  left  at  a  particular  place  without  the  own- 
er's fault,  and  if  there  is  no  special  duty  imposed  on  him  to 
remove  or  guard  it,  he  is  not  responsible  for  negligence  on  account 
of  damages  resulting  from  its  continuance  in  the  place  where  it 
was  thus  left.^ 

§  852.  Owner  of  land  liable  for  dangerous  matter  which  may 
pass  naturally  from  his  soil  to  another*  s.  —  The  owner  of  land,  on 
which  dangerous  or  mischievous  material  is  stored,  is  bound  to 
'  prevent  such  material  from,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events, 
passing  to  and  injuring  a  neighbor.^  But  he  is  not  responsible 
for  other  than  the  natural  and  ordinary  consequences  of  such  pos- 
session on  his  part ;  and  the  case  against  him  must  exclude  the 

1  Dixon  V,  Bell,  6  M.  &  S.  188 ;  Gil-  weapons-"  Per  Erie,  C.  J.  —  Potter  p. 

bertson  v,  Richardson,  5  C.  B.  502 ;  Faulkner,  1  B.  &  S.  805. 
Bird  r.  Holbrook,  4  Bing.  628;  Jordin        ^  Fletcher  v.  By  lands,  Law  Rep.  1 

V.  Crump.  8  M.  &  W.  782 ;  Wootten  v.  Ex.  265,  279  ;  afT.  L.  R.  1  H.  of  L.  S30. 
Dawkins,  2  C.  B.  N.  S.  412 ;  Ellis  v.  *  See  Brown  v.  Mallets,  5  C.  B.  599. 
Sheffield  Gas  Co.  2  £.&  B.  767.  ««The        «  Fletcher  v.  Rylands,  S  H.  L.  Gas. 

law  of  England,  in  its  care  for  human  880.     See  Pizley  v.  Clark,  35  N.  T. 

life,  requires  consummate  caution  in  520,  and  cases  cited  in  Washburn  on 

the  person  who  deals  with  dangerous  Easements  (8d  ed.),  pp.  882>3,  603. 
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hypothesis  of  injury  caused  by  the  mischievous  interposition  of  a 
stranger.^  So,  also,  he  is  not  liable  unless  negligence  on  his  part 
appear.2 

§  853.  When  dangerous  instrument,  is  given  to  person  ignorant 
or  incapable  of  reason.  —  It  has  been  already  shown  that  a  per- 
son is  primarily  liable  for  mischief  by  means  of  a'  dangerous  in- 
strument  given  by  him  to  an  agent  incapable  of  reason,  or  igno- 
rant  of  the  nature  of  the  thing,^  though  the  injury  be  directly 
wrought  by  the  latter.  As  illustrating  this  position  may  be  cited 
a  leading  English  case,^  where  the  defendant,  being  possessed  of 
a  loaded  gun,  sent  a  young  girl  to  fetch  it,  with  directions  to  take 
the  priming  out,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  and  an  injury  ac- 

*  Wilson  17.  Newberry,  L.  R.  7  Q.  of  this  declaration  that  the  cutting  may 
B.  31.  See  supra,  §  134.  have  been  done  by  a  stranger  without 
^  Smith  V,  Fletcher,  L.  R.  9  Exch.  64.  the  defendant's  knowledge.  I  cannot 
Li  Wilson  ».  Newberry,  Mellor,  J.,  think  that  the  duty  charged  can  be 
said  :  '*  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  decla-  deduced  from  the  facts  stated, 
ration  is  bad.  The  duty  alleged  does  "  The  case  of  Fletcher  v.  Ry lands* 
not  result  from  the  facts  stated;  the  has  no  analogy  to  this  case.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  duty  is  said  to  be  foundation  of  the  doctrine  there  laid 
founded  are  these :  The  defendant  was  down  is  derived  from  an  old  case 
possessed  of  certain  yew-trees  then  in  Salkeld,^  in  which  it  was  deter- 
being  in  and  upon  certain  lands  of  the  mined  that  it  was  the  duty  of  a  man  to 
defendant  in  his  occupation,  the  clip-  keep  his  own  filth  on  his  own  ground, 
pings  of  which  yew-trees  were,  to  the  If  a  person  brings  on  to  his  own  land 
knowledge  of  the  defendant,  poison-  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  escape 
ous.  These  are  the  only  facts  from  and  to  do  mischief,  he  must  take  care 
which  the  duty  charged  is  to  be  infer-  that  they  do  not  get  on  to  his  neigh- 
red,  and  it  is  alleged  in  the  following  bor's  land.  This  is  a  very  different 
terms : '  Whereupon  it  became  and  was  proposition  from  that  which  has  been 
the  duty  of  the  defendant  to  take  due  contended  for  on  behalf  of  the  plain- 
and  proper  care  to  prevent  the  said  clip-  tiff;  it  is  that  where  a  person  has  yew- 
pings  off  the  said  yew-trees  from  being  trees  growing  on  his  land  which  are 
put  or  placed  in  and  upon  land  other  clipped  by  some  means,  he  must  pre- 
than  land  of  the  defendant,  or  in  his  vent  the  clippings  from  escaping  on  to 
occupation,  where  the  horses  and  cat-  his  neighbor's  land,  and  from  being 
tie  of  his  neighbors  and  others  might  placed  there  by  a  stranger." 
be  enabled  to  eat  them.'  Now,  it  is  So,  Fletcher  v.  Rylands  has  been 
not  alleged  that  the  defendant  clipped  held  not  to  apply  to  ancient  reservoirs 
the  yew-trees ;  it  is  not  alleged  that  he  established  in  India  for  irrigation, 
knew  the  yew-trees  were  clipped ;  and  Madras  R.  R.  v.  Zemindar,  30  L.  T. 
it  is  not  alleged  that  he  had  anything  N.  S.  771  ;  cited  supra,  §  783  ;  infra, 
to  do  with  the  escape  of  the  yew  clip-  §  984. 
pings  on  to  his  neighbor's  land.  It  is  *  Supra,  §  88,  92,  95. 
quite  consistent  with  the  averments  ^  Dixon  v.  Bell,  5  M.  &  S.  198. 

1  Law  Bep.  8  H.  L.  880.  *  Tenant  v.  Goldwln,  1  Salk.  860. 
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§  855.]  EXPLOSIVE  COMFOUKDS  :  [BOOK  HI. 

cruing  to  the  plaintiff's  son  in  consequence  of  the  girl's  presenting 
the  gun  at  him  and  drawing  the  trigger,  when  the  gun  went  off, 
it  was  held,  that  the  defendant  was  liable  to  damages  in  an  action 
on  the  case«  So  a  person  who  sells  gunpowder  to  a  boy,  ei^t 
years  of  age,  who  has  no  knowledge  or  experience  in  its  use,  and 
who  subsequently  injures  himself  by  an  explosion,  has  been  held 
liable  for  the  injury ;  ^  and  so  of  a  retailer  of  burning  fluids,  who 
sells  naphtha,  a  dangerous  and  explosive  fluid,  without  giving 
notice  of  its  character,  to  a  person  ignorant  of  such  character.* 
So  where  an  inexperienced  agent  was  left  in  charge  of  a  train  of 
cars,  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the  cars  with  oil,  and  through  his 
ignorance  or  unskilful  management  a  collision  occurred  between 
one  of  the  cars  and  the  locomotive,  resulting  in  a  fire  which 
burned  plaintiff's  house,  the  railroad  company  was  held  respon- 
sible for  his  acts.^ 

§  854.  Persons  forwarding  explosive  compounds  through  ear^ 
rier.  —  A  person  shipping  an  explosive  compound  without  notice 
is  liable  for  consequences,  although  these  result  from  the  opening 
of  the  package  by  a  warehouseman  ignorant  of  its  contents,  who 
was  led  to  open  the  package  from  the  fact  of  its  leaking.^ 

§  855.  Where  the  defendant  caused  a  carboy  containing  nitric 
acid  to  be  deliyered  to  the  plaintiff,  who  was  one  of  the  seryants 
of  a  carrier,  in  order  that  it  might  be  carried  by  such  carrier  for 
the  defendant,  and  the  defendant  did  not  take  reasonable  care  to 
make  the  plaintiff  aware  that  the  acid  was  dangerous,  but  only 
informed  him  that  it  was  an  acid,  and  the  plaintiff  was  burnt  and 

^  Carter  v.  Towne,  98  Masa.  567.  »  Oil  Creek,  &c.  Co.  v.  Keighron, 
In  this  case  a  declaration  that  the  Legal  Gazette,  January  9, 1874 ;  ^.  C 
defendant,  knowing  that  the  plaintiff,  Legal  Int.  January  16,  1874.  See 
a  child  eight  years  old,  had  neither  supra,  §  90,  568,  774. 
experience  in  nor  knowledge  of  the  *  Barney  v.  Burstenbinder,  7  Lan- 
use  of  gunpowder,  and  was  an  unfit  sing,  210;  5.  C.  64  Barb.  212.  See 
person  to  be  intrusted  with  it,  sold  and  Pierce  v.  Windsor,  2  Sprague,  85 ;  Jef- 
delivered  gunpowder  to  him,  and  that  frey  v.  Bigelow,  18  Wend.  518;  Thomas 
he,  in  ignorance  of  its  effects,  'and  v,  Winchester,  2  Seld.  397 ;  Boston  9c 
using  that  care  of  which  he  was  A.B.B.  v.  Shanly,  107Mas8.568;  Wil- 
capable,  exploded  it  and  was  burned  liams  v.  £.  Ind.  Co.  8  East,  192 ;  Brass 
thereby,  was  held  to  set  forth  a  good  v.  Maitland,  6  £1.  &  B.  470;  Far- 
cause  of  action,  and  to  which  the  fact  rant  v.  Barnes,  11  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  583. 
that  the  defendant  was  a  duly  licensed  As  to  selling  poison  without  notice, 
seller  of  gunpowder  is  no  defence.  Norton  v.  Sewell,  106  Mass.  143 ; 

*  Wellington  v.  Downer  Ker.  Oil  pra,  §  90 ;  infra,  §  859. 
Co.  104  Mass.  64. 
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BOOK  ni.]  NEGLIQENCE  IN  FORWARDING,  [§  856. 

injured  by  reason  of  the  carboy  bursting,  when,  in  ignorance  of  its 
dangerous  character,  he  was  carrying  it  on  his  back  from  the  car^ 
rier's  cart,  it  was  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable  in  an  ac- 
tion for  damages  for  such  injury.^  In  his  judgment,  Erie,  C.  J. 
says  :  ^^  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant, 
knowing  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  acid  which  was  in  the 
carboy,  to  take  reasonable  care  that  its  dangerous  nature  should 
be  communicated  to  all  those  who  were  about  to  carry  it.  Now 
it  is  found  by  the  jury  that  he  did  not  do  so.  The  accident  oc- 
curred, perhaps,  from  the  explosive  character  of  the  article ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plaintiff  was  employed 
by  the  defendant  to  carry  it,  and  so  comes  within  the  distinction 
pointed  out  in  Langridge  v.  Levy,^  as  the  principle  of  that  case. 
I  rely,  however,  on  the  case  of  Brass  v.  Maitland,^  as  estabUshing 
the  principle  which  governs  the  present  case.  There  it  was  held 
by  Lord  Campbell,  ^  that  while  the  owners  of  a  general  ship  un- 
dertake that  they  will  receive  goods  and  safely  carry  them  and 
deliver  them  at  the  destined  port,  the  shippers  undertake  that 
they  will  not  deliver,  to  be  carried  on  the  voyage,  packages  of 
goods  of  a  dangerous  nature,  which  those  employed  on  behalf  of 
the  shippers  may  not  on  inspection  be  reasonably  expected  to 
know  to  be  of  a  dangerous  nature,  without  expressly  giving  notice 
that  they  are  of  a  dangerous  nature.'  So  Willes,  J.,  says :  ^  I 
apprehend  that  a  person,  who  gives  a  carrier  goods  of  a  danger- 
ous character  to  carry,  which  require  more  caution  in  their  car- 
riage than  ordinary  merchandise,  as  without  such  caution  they 
would  be  likely  to  injure  the  carrier  and  his  servants,  is  bound  in 
law  to  give  notice  of  the  dangerous  character  of  such  goods  to  the 
carrier,  and  that  if  he  does  not  do  so  h6  is  liable  for  the  conse- 
quence of  such  omission.' " 

§  856.  One  *^  who  has  in  his  possession  a  dangerous  article 
that  he  desires  to  send  to  another  may  send  it  by  a  common  car- 
rier if  he  will  take  it ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  give  him  notice  of  its 
character,  so  that  he  may  either  refuse  to  take  it,  or  be  enabled, 
if  he  takes  it,  to  make  suitable  provisions  against  the  danger."  ^ 

t  Farrant  v.  Barnes,  11    Com.  B.  ^  Chapman,  C.  J.  —  Bost&A.  R.  R. 

558 ;  81  L.  J.  C.  P.  187.  v.  Carney,  107  Mass.  676,  citing  Wil- 

*  4Mee.  &  Wei.  887 ;  7  L.  J.  £x.  887.  liams  v.  East  I.  Co.  8  East,  192 ;  Brass 

«  6  Ell.  &  Bla.  470 ;  26  L.  J.  Q.  B.  v,  Mutland,  6  E.  &  B.  470 ;  Farrant  v. 

49.    See  supra,  §  568.  Barnes,  11  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  558. 
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§  856.]             FORWARDING   INFLAMMABLE  COMPOUNDS.  [BOOK  m. 

Under  such  circumstances  the  carrier,  unconscious  of  the  character 
of  the  package,  is  not  liable  for  damage  caused  by  its  explosion.^ 

^  Parrott  r.  Wells,  16  Wall.  524.  packages  of  similar  outward  appear- 

The  facts  of  this  case,  as  related  by  ance  are  usually  introduced  for  exam- 

the  reporter,  are  as  follows  :  In  1866  ination  and  handled.    And  it  was  held 

the  defendants,  who  were  expressmen  that  the  measure  of  care  against  acci- 

engaged  in  carrying  packages  between  dents,  which  one  must  take  to  avoid 

New  York  and  California,  by  way  of  responsibility,  is  that  which  a  person 

the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  received  at  of  ordinary    prudence    and    caution 

New  York  a  box  containing  nitro-gly-  would  use  if  his  own  interests  were  to 

cerine  to  be  carried    to    California,  be  affected  and  the  whole  risk  were 

There  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  his  own. 

of  the  box  tending  to  excite  any  sus-  Field,  J.  :...<*  If  express  carriers 
picion  of  the  character  of  its  contents,  are  thus  chargeable  with  notice  of  the 
It  was  received  and  carried  in  the  contents  of  packages  carried  by  them, 
usual  course  of  business,  no  informa-  they  must  have  the  right  to  refuse  to 
tion  being  asked  or  given  as  to  its  con-  receive  packages  offered  for  carriage 
tents.  On  arriving  at  San  Francisco,  without  knowledge  of  their  contents. 
California,  its  contents  were  leaking,  It  would,  in  tliat  case,  be  unreasonable 
and  resembled  sweet  oil.  The  box  to  require  them  to  accept,  as  concki- 
was  then  taken  for  examination,  as  was  sive  in  every  instance,  the  information 
the  custom  with  the  defendants  when  given  by  the  owner.  They  must  be  at 
any  box  carried  by  them  appeared  to  liberty,  whenever  in  doubt,  to  require 
be  damaged,  to  the  premises  occupied  for  their  satisfaction,  an  inspection 
by  them,  which  were  leased  from  the  even  of  the  contents  as  a  condition  of 
plaintiff.  Whilst  a  servant  of  the  carrying  the  packages.  This  doctrine 
defendants,  by  their  direction,  was  would  be  attended  in  practice  with 
attempting  to  open  the  box  the  nitro-  great  inconvenience,  and  would  sel- 
glycerine  exploded,  injuring  the  prem-  dom  lead  to  any  good.  Fortunately 
ises  occupied  by  them,  and  other  the  law  is  not  so  unreasonable.  It 
premises  leased  by  the  plaintiff  to  does  not  exact  any  such  knowledge  on 
and  occupied  by  other  parties.  The  the  part  of  the  carrier,  nor  permit  him, 
defendants  had  no  knowledge  of  and  in  cases  free  from  suspicion,  to  require 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  dangerous  information  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
character  of  the  contents.  They  re-  packages  offered  as  a  condition  of  cap- 
paired  the  injury  to  the  premises  occu-  rying  them.  This  was  ruled  directly 
pied  by  them.  Held,  that  they  were  by  the  common  pleas  in  England  in 
not  liable  for  the  damage  caused  by  the  the  case  of  Crouch  v.  The  London  & 
accident  to  the  premises  occupied  by  Northwestern  Railway  (14  Common 
other  parties.  It  was  also  ruled  that  Bench,  291).  The  proposition  that  « 
where  there  is  nothing  to  excite  the  carrier  is,  in  all  cases,  entitled  to  know 
suspicion  of  a  common  carrier  as  to  the  nature  of  the  goods  contained  in 
the  contents  of  a  package  carried  by  the  packages  offered  to  him  for  car- 
him,  it  is  not  negligence  on  his  pait  riage,  is  there  stated  to  be  unsupported 
to  introduce  the  package,  when  ap-  by  any  authority,  and  one  that  would 
pearing  to  be  damaged,  into  his  place  not  stand  the  test  of  reasoning, 
of  business  for  examination,  and  to  "In  Brass  t\  Braitland  (6  Ellis  & 
handle  it  in  the  same  manner  as  other  Blackburn,  485),  it  was  held  by  the 
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BOOK  ni,]                      EXPLOSION  OP  STEAM-ENGINE.  [§  857. 

§  857.  Eocplo%ion  of  steam-engines ;  liability 

a  steam-engine  is  a  powerful  agent,  and  it  is  essential  to  keep  in 

» 

queen's  bench  that  it  was  the  dnty  of  ignorant  of  the  contents  of  the  case 

the  shipper,  when  he  offered  goods  received  in  the  regular  course  of  their 
which  were  of  a  dangerous  nature  to  business,  were  not  guilty  of  negligence 
be  carried,  to  give  notice  of  their  char-  in  introducing  it  into  their  place  of 
acter  to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  the  business  and  handling  it  in  the  same 
chief  justice,  in  delivering  the  opinion  manner  as  other  packages  of  similar 
of  the  court,  observing  that  *  it  would  outward  appearance  were  usually 
be  strange  to  suppose  that  the  master  handled.  ^  Negligence  *  has  been 
or  mate,  having  no  reason  to  suspect  defined  to  be  '  the  omission  to  do 
that  goods  offered  to  him  for  a  general  something  which  a  reasonable  man, 
shipment  may  not  be  safely  stowed  guided  by  those  considerations  which 
away  in  the  hold,  must  ask  every  ship-  ordinarily  regulate  tbe  conduct  of 
per  the  contents  of  every  package.'  human  affairs,  would  do,  or  doing 
'  "  The  case  cited  from  the  common  something  which  a  prudent  and  rea- 
pleas  recognizes  the  right  of  the  car-  sonable  man  would  not  do.'  BIyth  t;. 
rier  to  refuse  to  receive  packages  Birmingham  Water  Works,  1 1  Exch. 
offered  without  being  made  acquainted  784.  It  must  be  determined,  in  all 
With  their  contents,  when  there  is  cases,  by  reference  to  the  situation 
good  ground  for  believing  that  they  and  knowledge  of  the  parties,  and  all 
contain  anything  of  a  dangerous  char^  the  attendant  circumstances.  What 
acter.  It  is  only  when  such  ground  Would  be  extreme  care  under  one  con- 
exists,  arising  from  the  appearance  of  dition  of  knowledge,  and  one  state  of 
the  package,  or  other  circumstances  circumstances,  would  be  gross  negli- 
tending  to  excite  his  suspicions,  that  gence  with  different  knowledge,  and 
the  carrier  is  authorized,  in  the  absence  in  changed  circumstances.  The  law 
of  any  special  legislation  on  the  sub-  is  reasonable  in  its  judgments  in  this 
ject,  to  require  a  knowledge  of  the  respect.  It  does  not  charge  culpable 
contents  of  the  packages  offered  as  a  negligence  upon  any  one  who  takes 
condition  of  receiving  them  for  car-  the  usual  precautions  against  accident, 
riage.  which  careful  and  prudent  men  are 

"  It  not,  then,  being  his  duty  to  know  accustomed    to    take    under    similar 

the  contents  of  any  package  offered  circumstances.     Shearman  &  Redfield, 

to'him  for  carriage,  when  there  are  §  6. 

no  attendant  circumstances  awakening  "  The  case  of  Pierce  v,  Winsor  (2 

his  suspicions  as  to  their  character,  Clifford,  18),  decided  by  Mr.  Justice 

there  can  be  no  presumption  of  law  Clifford,  in  the  circuit  court  of  the 

that  he  had  such  knowledge  in  any  dbtrictof  Massachusetts,  furnishes  a 

particular  case  of  that  kind,  and  he  pertinent  illustration  of  this  doctrine, 

cannot  accordingly  be  charged  as  mat-  There  a  general  ship  was  put  up  for 

ter  of  law  with  notice  of  the  proper-  fireight.     Among  other  freight  offered 

ties  and  character  of  the  packages  and  taken  was  mastic,  an  article  new 

thus  received.    The  first  proposition  in  commerce,  and  which  was  so  affected 

of  the  plaintifi;  therefore,  falls,  and  the  by  the  voyage  that  it  injured  other 

second,  which  depends  upon  the  first,  parts  of  the  cargo  in  contact  with  it, 

goes  with  it.  and  caused  increased  expenditure  in 

'^  The  defendants,  being  innocently  discharging   the   vessel.    The   court 
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EXPLOSION  OF  STEAM-ENGINE. 


[book  m. 


mind  the  cautions  of  a  leading  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  United  States,  on  a  suit  for  damages  occasioned  by  the  burst- 
ing of  A  boiler.^  '*  That  the  proper  management  of  the  boilers 
and  machinery  of  a  steamboat  requires  skill  must  be  admitted. 
Indeed,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  August  30,  1852,  great  and  un* 
usual  precautions  are  taken  to  exclude  from  this  employment  all 
persons  who  do  not  possess  it.  That  an  omission  to  exercise  this 
skill  vigilantly  and  faithfully  endangers,  to  a  frightful  extent,  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  great  numbers  of  human  beings,  the  awful 
destruction  of  life  in  our  country  by  explosions  of  steam-boilers 
but  too  painfully  proves.  We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  de- 
clare that  negligence  in  the  care  or  management  of  such  boilers, 
for  which  skill  is  necessary,  the  probable  consequence  of  which 
negligence  is  injury  and  loss  of  the  most  disastrous  kind,  is  to 
be  deemed  culpable  negligence,  rendering  the  owners  and  the 
boat  liable  for  damages,  even  in  case  of  a  gratuitous  carriage  of  a 
passenger.  'Indeed,  as  to  explosion  of  boilers  and  flues,  or  other 
dangerous  escape  of  steam  on  board  steamboats.  Congress,  in  clear 
terms,  excluded  all  such  cases  from  the  operation  of  a  rule  re- 
quiring gross  negligence  to  be  proved  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an 
action  for  damages  to  person  or  property."  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  steam-engines  are  now  among 
the  necessary  agents  of  business  life,  and  that  while  diligence  in 
their  management  is  required  in  proportion  to  their  danger,*  yet 
in  no  case  is  the  user  to  be  treated  as  the  insurer  of  the  instru- 
ment used.^ 

§  858.  It  has  been  held,  it  is  true,  in  lUinois,^  in  an  action 
against  a  company  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sustained  by 
the  plaintiff,  while  in  the  depot  of  the  defendants,  from  the  ^ex- 
plosion of  the  boiler  of  one  of  defendants'  engines,  that  the  mere 
fact  that  the  boiler  exploded  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  n^li- 


held  the  shipper  and  not  the  char- 
terer liable,  and  observed,  *that  the 
storage  of  the  mastic  was  made  in  the 
usual  way,  and  it  is  not  disputed  it 
would  have  been  proper,  if  the  article 
had  been  what  it  was  supposed  to  be, 
when  it  was  received  and  laden  on 
board.  Want  of  greater  care  in  that 
behalf  is  not  a  fault,  because  the 
master  had  no  means  of  knowledge 
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that  the  article  required  any  extra 
care  or  attention  beyond  what  is  nsaal 
in  respect  to  other  goods.' " 

1  Steamboat  New  World  o.  King,  16 
How.  U.  S.  469. 

^  See  supra,  §  48. 

*  Loop  V.  Litchfield,  42  N.  Y.  8dl. 
See  supra,  §  6S0-637-8,  774-^. 

^  Illinois.  Central  Railroad  Company 
V.  Phillips,  49  111.  234. 


BOOK  m.]  BUKDEN  OF  PROOF.  [§  868. 

gence,  and  that  the  burden  of  disproving  the  negligence  is 
thrown  upon  the  company ;  and  this  rule  has  more  recently  by 
the  same  court  been  adhered  to,  upon  a  review  of  the  question, 
and  is  applied  in  a  case  where  the  party  injured  did  not  hold  any 
relation  of  trust  and  confidence  towards  the  company,  such  as 
exists  between  a  passenger  and  the  carrier.^  But  in  a  Pennsyl- 
vania case,^  where  a  man  drove  a  horse  to  defendant's  steam  grist- 
mill to  get  some  grist  which  he  had  had  ground,  and  while  law- 
fully there  the  steam-boiler  exploded  and  killed  his  horse,  and 
the  action  was  brought  for  the  value  of  the  horse ;  it  was  held 
that,  to  entitle  the  plaintiff  to  recover,  he  was  bound  to  show  the 
want  of  ordinary  care,  skill,  and  diligence.  And  in  a  recent  case 
in  New  York,^  it  was  held  that  where  one  places  a  steam-boiler 
upon  his  premises  and  operates  the  same  with  care  and  skill,  so 
that  it  is  no  nuisance  ;  in  the  absence  of  proof  of  fault  or  negli- 
gence upon  his  part,  he  is  not  liable  for  damages  to  his  neighbor 
occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler.  It  was  further  said 
that  if  the  explosion  was  caused  by  a  defect  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  boiler,  he  is  not  liable  in  the  absence  of  proof  that  such 
defect  was  known  to  him  or  was  discoverable  upon  examination, 
or  by  the  application  of  known  tests.* 

^  Illinois  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Phillips,  55  the  reservoir  and  under  part  of  the 

111.  194.  intervening  land,  had  been  formerly 

^  Spencer  v.  Campbell,  9  Watts  &  worked  ;    and  the  plaintiff   had,  by 

S.  32.  workings  lawfally  made  in  his  own 

*  Losee  v,  Buchanan,  51  N,  Y.  476;  colliery  and  in  the  intervening  land, 

supra,  §  775.  opened  an  underground  communica- 

^  Earl,  C.  :....<*  t  have  so  far  tion  between  his  colliery  and  the  old 

found  no  authorities  and  no  principles  workings  under  the  resei:voir.     It  was 

which  fairly  sustain  the  broad  claim  not  known  to  the  defendants,  nor  to 

made  by  the  plaintiff,  that  the  defend-  any  person  employed  by.  them  in  the 

ants  are  liable  in  this  action  without  construction  of  the  reservoir,  that  such 

fault  or  negligence  on  their  part  to  communication  existed,  or  that  there 

which  the  explosion  of  the  boiler  could  were  any  old  workings  under  the  site 

be  attributed.  of  the  reservoir,  and  the  defendants 

"  But  our  attention  is  called  to  a  were  not  personally  guilty  of  any  negli- 
recent  English  case,  decided  in  the  gence ;  but,  in  fact,  the  reservoir  was 
exchequer  chamber,  which  seems  to  constructed  over  five  old  shafts,  lead- 
uphold  the  claim  made.  In  the  case  ing  down  to  the  workings.  On  the 
of  Fletcher  v.  Ry lands  (1  Exchequer,  reservoir  being  filled,  the  water  burst 
265,  Law  Reports),  the  defendants  con-  down  these  shafts  and  flowed,  by  the 
stmcted  a  reservoir  on  land  separated  underground  communication,  into  the 
from  the  plaintiff's  colliery  by  inter-  plaintiff's  mines.  It  was  held,  revers- 
yening  land.    Mines,  under  the  site  of  ing  the  judgment  of  the  court  of  ex- 
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§  860.]  DANGEROUS  MACHINEBT :  [BOOK  m. 

§  859.  Dangerou9  nuichineri/,  when  left  wiih  an  ignorant  person 
or  child^  creates  liability,  — .  ^^  If  the  owners  of  dangerous  machin- 
ery, by  their  foreman,  employ  a  young  person  about  it  quite  in- 
experienced in  its  use,  either  without  proper  directions  as  to  its 
uscy  or  with  directions  which  are  improper  and  which  are  likely 
to  lead  to  danger,  of  which  the  young  person  is  not  aware,  and 
of  which  they  are  aware ;  as  it  is  their  duty  to  take  reasonable 
care  to  avert  such  danger,  they  are  responsible  for  any  injury 
which  may  ensue  from  the  use  of  such  materials."  ^ 

§  860.  And  so  where  dangerous  machinery  is  left  in  an  exposed 
position  where  it  is  probable^  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things^ 
that  it  will  be  meddled  with  by  children,^  —  This  is  an  interest- 
ing position  which  has  been  heretofore  not  infrequently  noticed. 
The  prihciple  is  thus  stated  by  Lord  Denman,  delivering  the 
judgment  of  the  court  of  queen's  bench  in  a  leading  case :  ^^  I  am 

chequer,  that  the  defendants  were  it  in  at  his  peril,  or  is  as  the  major- 
liable  for. the  damage  so  caused,  upon  ity  of  the  court  of  exchequer  have 
the  broad  doctrine  that  one  who,  for  thought,  merely  a  duty,  to  take  all 
his  own  purposes,  brings  upon  his  reasonable  and  prudent  precautions  in 
land,  and  collects  and  keeps  there,  order  to  keep  it  in,  but  no  more ; '  and 
anything  likely  to*  do  mischief  if  it  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  it  is  an 
escapes,  must  keep  it  at  his  peril,  and,  absolute  duty,  and  that  the  liability  for 
if  he  does  not  do  so,  is  primai  facie  damage  from  the  escape  attaches  with- 
answerable  for  all  the  damage  which  out  any  proof  of  negligence.  This 
is  the  natural  consequence  of  its  es-  conclusion  is  reached  by  the  learned 
cape.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  writ-  judge  mainly  by  applying  to  the  case 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says:  the  same  rule  of  liability  to  which 
*  The  question  of  law  therefore  arises,  owners  are  subjected  by  the  escape  of 
what  is  the  obligatioh  which  the  law  their  live  animals.  As  I  have  shown 
casts  on  a  person  who,  like  the  defend-  above,  the  rules  of  law  applicable ^to 
ants,  lawfully  brings  on  his  land  some-  live  animals  should  not  be  applied  to 
thing  which,  though  harmless  whilst  it  inanimate  property.  That  case  was 
remains  there,  will  naturally  do  mis-  appealed  to  the  house  of  lords  and 
chief  if  it  escape  out  of  his  land  ?    It  affirmed.**  ^ 

is  atnreed  on  all  hands  that  he  must  ^  Cockbum,  C.  J.  in  Grizzle  v.  Frost, 
take  care  to  keep  in  that  which  he  has  8  F.  &  F.  622 ;  adopted  by  Gray,  J^ 
brought  on  the  land  and  keeps  there,  in  Coombs  v.  New  Bedf.  Cordage  Co. 
in  order  that  it  may  not  escape  and  102  Mass.  599.  See  Hackett  r.  Mid- 
damage  his  neighbors ;  but  the  ques-  dlesez  Man.  Co.  101  Mass.  101 ;  supra, 
tion  arises  whether  the  duty  which  the  §  90,  85S. 

law  casts  upon  him,  under  such  cir-  *  See  supra,  §  108-9, 145,  815,  344, 

cumstances,  is  an  absolute  duty  to  keep  826. 


^  a  H.  L.  (Law  Rep.)  330,  and  wasfollowed    fled  in  Smith  v.  Fletcher,  JL  B.  9  Exck.  64; 
in  Smith  o.  Fletcher,  20  W.  B.  987,  and  quaU-    supra,  §  787.    As  to  harden,  see  sapia,  %  421. 
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guilty  of  negligence  in  leaving  anything  dangerous  in  a  place 
where  I  know  it  to  be  extremely  probable  that  some  other  per- 
son will  unjustifiably  set  it  in  motion,  to  the  injury  of  a  third, 
and  if  that  injury  should  be  brought  about,  I  presume  that  the 
sufferer  might  have  redress  by  action  against  both  or  either  of 
the  two,  but  unquestionably  against  the  first."  ^  And  the  same 
principle  has  been  recently  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  'States  in  a  case  in  which  it  was  held  that  a  railroad 
company  was  liable  for  damages  sustained  by  a  boy  when  play- 
•  ing  with  a  turn-table  left  by  the  company  unguarded  and  unlocked 
on  its  own  grounds  ;  it  being  shown  that  the  boys  of  the  neigh- 
borhood were  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  place  for  play, 
and  that  this  was  known  by  the  company.^ 

^  Lynch  v.  Nurdin,  1  Q.  B.  29,  35;  pate  that  children  would  he  likely  to 

supra,  §  11 3y  S38,  with  which  compare  resort  to  it,  or  that  they  would  be 

Mangan  v.  Atterton,  L.  R.  1  Ex.  239;  likely  to  be  injured  i£  they  did  re- 

Lygo  V.  Newbold,  9  Exch.  802;  Great  sort  to  it,  then  there  was  no  negli- 

Northem  R.  C.  v.  Harrison,  10  Exch.  gence." 

376;  Austin  v.  Great  Western  R.C.,        Hunt,  J.:  .  .  .  <*  That  the  turn-table 

L.  R.  2  Q.  fi.  442 ;   Caswell  v.  Worth,  was  a  dangerous  machine,  which  would 

5  E.  &  B.  849.  be  likely  to  cause  injury  to  children 

'  Railroad  Company  v.  Stout,  1 7  who  resorted  to  it,  might  fairly  be  in- 
Wall.  659.  On  the  question  whether  ferred  from  the  injury  which  actually 
there  was  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  occurred  to  the  plaintiff.  There  was 
railway  company  in  the  management  the  same  liability  to  injury  to  him,  and 
or  condition  of  its  turn-table,  the  judge  no  greater,  that  existed  with  reference 
charged  the  jury :  —  to  all  children.    When  the  jury  learned 

*'  That  to  maintain  the  action  it  must  from  the  evidence  that  he  had  suffered 
appear  by  the  evidence  that  the  turn-  a  serious  injury,  by  his  foot  being 
table,  in  the  condition,  situation,  and  caught  between  the  fixed  rail  of  the 
place  where  it  then  was,  was  a  danger-  road-bed  and  the  turning  rail  of  the 
ous  machine,  one  which,  if  unguarded  table,  they  were  justified  in  believing 
or  unlocked,  would  be  likely  to  cause  that  there  was  a  probability  of  the 
injury  to  children ;  that  if  in  its  con-  occurrence  of  such  accidents, 
struction  and  the  manner  in  which  it  "  So,  in  looking  at  the  remoteness  of 
was  left  it  was  not  dangerous  in  its  the  machine  from  inhabited  dwellings, 
nature,  the  defendants  were  not  liable  when  it  was  proved  to  the  jury  that 
for  negligence ;  that  they  were  further  several  boys  from  the  hamlet  were  at 
to  consider  whether,  situated  as  it  was  play  there  on  this  occasion,  and  that 
as  the  defendants'  property  in  a  small  they  had  been  at  play  upon  the  turn- 
town,  somewhat  remote  from  habita-  table  on  other  occasions,  and  within 
tions,  there  was  negligence  in  not  an-  the  observation  and  to  the  knowledge 
ticipating  that  injury  might  occur  if  it  of  the  employees  of  the  defendant,*  the 
was  left  unlocked  or  unguarded ;  that  jury  were  justified  in  believing  that 
if  they  did  not  have  reason  to  antici-  children  would  probably  resort  to  it| 
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and  that  the  defendant  should  have  -  have  helieved  that  if  the  defendant 

anticipated  that  such  would  be  the  had  incurred  the  trifling  expense  of 

case.  replacing  this  latch,  and  had  taken 

<<  As  it  was  in  fact,  on  this  occasion,  the  slight  trouble  of  putting  it  in  its 

so  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  place,  these  very  small  boys  would 

amusement  of  the  .boys  would  have  not  have  taken  the  pains  to  lifl  it  out, 

been  found  in  turning  this  table  while  and  thus  the  whole  difficulty  have  been 

they  were  on  it  or  about  it.    This  could  avoided.     Thus  reasoning,  the  jury 

certainly  haye  been  prevented  by  lock-  would  have  reached  the  conclusion 

ing  the  turn-table  when  not  in  use  by  that  the  defendant  had  omitted  the 

the  company.    It  was  not  shown  that  care  and  attention  it  ought  to  have 

this  would  cause  any  considerable  ex-  given,  that  it  was  negligent,  and  that 

pense  or  inconvenience  to  the  defend-  its  negligence  caused  the  injury  to  the 

ant.      It  could  probably  have  been  plaintiff.     The  evidence  is  not  strong 

prevented  by  the  repair  of  the  broken  and  the  negligence  is  slight ;  but  we 

latch.    This  was  a  heavy  catch  which,  are  not  able  to  say  that  there  is  not 

by  dropping  into  a  socket,  prevented  evidence  sufficient  to  justify  the  ver- 

the  revolution  of  the  table.    There  had  diet.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  weigh, 

been  one  on  this  table  weighing  some  to  measuro,  to  balance  the  evidence, 

eight  or  ten  pounds,  but  it  had  been  or  to  ascertain  how  we  should  have 

broken  off  and  had  not  been  replaced,  decided  if    acting  as    jurors.      The 

It  was  proved  to  have  been  usual  with  charge  was,  in  all  respects,  sound  and 

railroad  companies  lo  have  upon  their  judicious,  and   there  being  sufficient 

tum-ta^es  a  latch  or  bolt,  or  some'sim-  evidence  to  justify  the  finding,  we  are 

ilar  instrument.     The  jury  may  well  not  authorized  to  disturb  it." 
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FIRE. 


I.  For  domestic  or  farming   pnrposest  § 
865. 

Building   fire   which   bj  natural   law 
spreads,  §  865. 

Negligently  leaving  a  fire,  §  866. 

When  fire  is  lawful,  burden  on  plain- 
tifiE  to  prove  negligence  ;  but  other- 
wise with  unlawful  fires,  §  867. 

What  are  unlawful  fires,  §  867  a. 

Negligent  fires  spreading  through  in- 
tervening negligence,  §  867  b. 

Effect  of  statute  of  Anne,  §  867  c. 
n.  In  steam-engines,  §  868. 

Emitting  spark  from  engine  of  unchar- 
tered road  is  negligence  when  com- 
municating fire,  §  868. 

Otherwise  with  chartered  company, 
when  due  diligence  is  used,  §  869. 

Burden  is  on  plaintiff  to  prove  negli- 
gence, §  870. 


Slight  presumption,  however,  sufficient 

to  shift  burden,  §  871. 
Degree   of  diligence   which  company 

must  exert,  §  872. 
Facts  which  lead  to   presumption    of 

negligence,  §  873. 
Leaving  combustible  material  on  track, 

§  873. 
Omission  of  spark-extinguisher,  §  874. 
Dropping  coals  of  fire  on  track,   and 

firing  ties,  §  875. 
Burning  wood  in  coal-burning  engine, 

$876. 
Contributory  negligence,  §  877. 
Plaintiff  leaving  combustible  material 

near  track,  §  878. 
Intervening  negligence  of  third  party, 

§879. 
Distinctive  local  statutes,  §  880. 
in.  Fireworks,  §  881. 
lY.  Fire-arms,  §  883. 


I.  FOR  DOMESTIC  OR  FARMING  PURPOSES. 

§  865.  Building  fire  which  hy  natural  law  spreads.  —  A  man, 
for  instance,  lights  a  fire  on  his  own  hearth,  and  harbors,  at  the 
same  time,  a  wish  that  a  sadden  eddy  of  wind  may  lodge  a  spark 
on  his  neighbor's  roof ;  yet  if  the  spark  really  is  thus  carried, 
and  the  neighbor's  house  catches  fire,  the  builder  of  the  fire,  sup- 
posing it  is  prudently  made  and  cared  for,  is  not  responsible  for 
the  damage.^  Supposing,  however,  he  negligently  sets  fire  to  his 
own  chimney,  in  such  a  way  as,  in  the  ordinary  sequence  of  events, 
to  set  fire  to  his  neighbor's,  then  the  case  is  otherwise,  for  he  is 
responsible  for  all  the  natural  consequences  of  his  negligence.  Or 
suppose  the  fire  be  made  in  a  field.  If  in  a  sequestered  spot,  and 
on  a  quiet  day,  then  there  is  no  inculpatory  negligence ;  other- 
wise, on  a  windy  day,  when  buildings  are  so  near  as  to  make 

1  Cleland  v.  Thornton,  48  CaL  487;  Gagg  t;.  Vatter,  41  Ind.*22S ;  Bapra,  §  80. 
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ignition  probable.^     To  this  effect  is  a  famons  passage   in  the 
Digest :  — 

'^  Si  qnis  in  stipulam  suam  yel  spinam  comburendae  ejns  cansa 
ignem  immiserit  et  nlterius  evagatus  et  progressos  ignis  alienain 
segetem  vel  yineam  laeserit,  requiramus,  num  imperitia  vel  n^- 
ligentia  id  accidit ;  nam  si  die  ventoao  id  fecit^  cvlpae  reus  est/ 
nam  et  qui  occasionem  praestat,  damnum  fecisse  videtur.*'* 

So  it  has  been  held  both  in  England  and  this  country,  that 
kindling  a  fire  in  the  open  air  in  such  a  way  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  fire  may  spread  to  another^s  property,  makes 
the  party  kindling  such  ^re  primd  facie  liable  for  the  consequence, 
though  he  may  meet  this  by  proving  that  the  fire  was  blown  away 
from  him  by  a  sudden  gale  of  wind,  it  being  kindled  in  a  calm.' 

^  Whart.  Crim.  L.  §   751 ;   supra,  action  at  common  law  for  any  injury 

§  97.  done  by  the  spreading  or  commonica- 

'  L.  30.  §  S.  D.  ad.  leg.  Aquil. ;  supra,  tion  of  the  fire  directly  from  his  own 

§  12, 116.  land   to    the    property    of    another^ 

*  Tuberyill  v.  Stamp,  1  Salk.  13;  whether    through    the    air   or  along 

Filliter  v.  Phippard,  11   Q.  B.  347;  the  ground,  and  vokelher  he  might  or 

Perley  t^.  East.  R.  R.  Co.  08  Mass.  not   have    reasonably  anticipated   the 

414 ;  Calkins  v.  Barger,  44  Barb.  424 ;  particular  manner  in  which  it  is  actth- 

Hanlon  v.  Ingram,  3  Iowa,  81 ;  Miller  ally  communicated.''*    See,  also,  Areritt 

v.  Martin,  1 1  Mo.  508.  v.  Murrell,  4  Jones  N.  C.  323 ;  Fahn 

In  Higgins  v.  Dewey,  107  Mass.  t;.  Reichart,  8  Wise.  255. 
494,  the  evidence  was,  that  the  de-  So,  it  has  been  held  that  where  a 
fendant,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  person  was  engaged  in  threshing 
brush  on  his  own  land,  set  fire  to  the  wheat  with  a  steam  thi^eshing  ma- 
brush  within  six  feet  of  the  plaintiff's  chine,  under  a  contract  therefor  with 
adjoining  land,  which  was  covered  by  the  owner  of  the  wheat,  and  said 
brush  ;  that  shortly  aflerwards,  fire  owner  temporarily  left  the  field,  and 
was  discovered  on  the  plaintiff 's  land,  while  he  was  absent  the  wind  in- 
some  sixteen  rods  distant ;  that  if  this  creased  so  that  there  was  danger  of 
fire  was  ignited  by  the  defendant's  firing  the  stacks  of  wheat  if  the 
fire,  it  was  done  by  means  of  cinders  work  was  continued,  and  it  would  so 
carried  by  the  wind ;  that  the  ground  appear  to  an  ordinarily  prudent  man, 
was  very  dry,  and  there  was  at  the  it  was  the  duty  of  the  person  running 
time  a  high  wind  blowing  from  the  the  said  machine  to  stop^  and  it  was 
spot  where  the  fire  was  started  by  the  such  carelessness  in  him  not  to  do  so^ 
defendant  to  that  where  it  was  dis-  ^  to  render  him  liable  for  the  bnm^ 
covered  on  the  plaintiff's  land.  There  '^^%  of  the  stacks,  if  the  burning  t»- 
was  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  on  suited  from  continuing  to  run  the 
writ  of  error.  Judge  Gray  disposed  of  machine.  Collins  v.  Groseclose,  40 
the  case  as  follows:    **A  man  who  Ind.  414. 

negligently  sets  fire  to  his  own  land,        Gagg  ».  Vetter,  41  Ind.  228,  was  an 

and  keeps  it  negfigently,  is  liable  to  an  action  for  the  destruction  by  fire  of 
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§  866.  Negligently  leaving  a  fire^  necessaxily  made,  makes  the 
person  so  negligent  liable  for  damages  incurred  to  others  from 
snch  negligence.^  No  doubt  that  ^^  every  person  has  a  right  to 
kindle  a  fire  on  his  own  land  for  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  if  he 
does  it  at  a  proper  time,  and  in  a  suitable  maimer,  and  uses  rea- 
sonable care  and  diligence  to  prevent  its  spreading*  and  doing 
injury  to  the  property  of  others."  But  though  the  time  be  suita- 
ble and  the  manner  prudent,  ^^  yet  if  he  is  guilty  of  negligence  in 
taking  care  of  it,  and  it  spreads  and  injures  the  property  of  an- 
other in  consequence  of  such  negligence,  he  is  liable  in  damages 

the  plaintiff's  factory  building,  caused  science  and  experience,  as  to  the  best 
by  sparks  from  the  brewery  of  defend-  plan  to  construct  the  chimney,  fup- 
ant.  The  grounds  on  which  a  re-  nace,  and  flues,  did  not  justify  the 
covery  was  claimed  were,  first,  that  selection  of  any  well-supported  theory 
the  flues,  chimneys,  and  furnaces  in  without  further  inquiry;  for  the  de- 
defendant's  brewery,  being  near  to  fendant  was  bound  to  use  all  due 
plaintiff's  factory  building,  were  not  care  and  yigilance  to  ascertain  which 
built  in  proper  shape,  or  of  sufficient  theory  was  correct,  and  which  incor- 
height  or  capacity,  thereby  causing  rect,  and  for  that  purpose  he  was 
burning  coals,  soot,  cinders,  sparks,  bound  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  dis- 
and  embers  to  be  carried  therefrom  coveries  which  science  and  experience 
upon  the  roof  of  the  factory,  whereby  had  put  within  his  reach ;  that  while 
it  was  burned  and  destroyed  ;  and,  the  law  does  not  require  absolute 
second,  that  defendant  was  negligent  scientific  perfection  in  the  construe- 
in  the  use  of  the  furnaces,  flues,  tion  of  such  works,  it  does  require 
and  chimneys,  by  making  large  fires  the  exercise  of  a  high  degree  of  care 
therein,  of  highly  inflammable  and  and  skill  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as 
dangerous  material,  so  that  the  sparks,  may  be,  the  best  plan  for  such  struc- 
Bmbers,  &c.,  passed  from  the  chimney  tures ;  and  it  requires  that  not  only 
to  the  roof  of  the  factory,  burning  and  skilful  and  experienced  workmen 
destroying  it.  The  evidence  was  that  shall  be  employed  in  their  construc- 
the  defendant's  brewery  was  built  tion,  but  that  due  skill  shall  be  ex- 
in  a  populous  part  of  a  large  and  ercised  by  such  workmen  in  the  par- 
rapidly  increasing  city.  The  prop-  ticular  instance  ;  that  the  defendant 
erty  of  the  plaintiff,  which  was  de-  was  liable  in  damages  to  the  extent  of 
stroyed  by  the  fire,  was  there  at  the  the  injury  sustained  by  the  plaintiff, 
time  the  brewery  was  constructed.  It  if  it  was  proved  upon  the  trial  either 
was  held,  that  this  imposed  upon  the  that  ordinary  cai*e  and  diligence  were 
defendant  the  necessity  of  exercising  not  employed  in  the  construction  of 
a  higher  degree  of  care  and  diligence  the  chimney,  furnaces,  and  flues,  or 
in  the  construction  and  management  that  he  was  guilty  of  negligence  in 
of  his  brewery  than  if  it  had  been  the  management  thereof,  and  that  the 
located  in  the  country,  or  in  a  part  of  factory*  building  was  destroyed  from 
the  city  where  there  were  no  houses  either  of  these  causes, 
in  its  immediate  vicinity;  that  a  mere  ^  Oleland  v,  Thornton,  48  Cal.  437. 
difference  of  opinion  among  men  of  See  supra,  §  97,  789. 
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for  the  injury  done.  The  gist  of  the  action  is  negligence,  and 
if  that  exists  in  either  of  these  particulars/and  injury  is  done  in 
consequence  thereof,  the  liability  attaches ;  and  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  proof  establishes  gross  negligence,  or  only  a  want  of 
ordinary  care,  on  the  part  of  the  defendant."  ^  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  watch  should,  be  constant.  It  does  not 
inculpate  the  defendant  that  he  left  for  a  short  time,  when  there 
was  no  prospect  of  the  wind  rising.* 

Where  the  plaintiff  was  possessed  of  farm  buildings  and  stacks 
of  com  standing  in  a  close  in  his  occupation,  and  nearly  adjoining 
another  close  in  the  occupation  of  the  defendant,  and  the  defend- 
ant placed  a  stack  of  hay  on  his  close,  which  heated  and  smoked 
and  gave  out  a  strong  smell  indicating  that  the  hay-stack  was  in 
danger  of  taking  fire,  and  the  defendant  knowing  its  dangerous 
condition  nevertheless  kept  it  in  his  close,  although  he  could  have 
removed  it,  and  it  ignited  and  burst  into  flame  and  set  fire  to  the 
adjoining  farm  buildings  of  the  plaintiffs,  —  it  was  held  that  the 
defendant  was  liable.^ 

When  a  fire  is  necessary  in  order  to  clear  the  land,  it  is  proper 
to  give  notice  to  those  whose  property  may  be  thereby  affected, 
and  it  is  negligent  to  omit  such  notice.  But  if  after  notice  the 
plaintiff  could  have  prevented  his  property  from  being  burned, 
but  failed  to  do  so,  he  has  no  ground  of  complaint.^ 

§  867.  When  fire  is  lawful^  burden  on  plaintiff  to  prove  neglir 
gence  ;  but  otherwise  with  unlawful  fires.^  —  "  Fire,  like  water  or 
steam,"  to  quote  from  a  pertinent  judgment  of  Earl  C.,^  ^^  is  like- 
ly to  produce  mischief  if  it  escapes  and  goes  beyond  control ;  and 
yet  it  has  never  been  held  in  this  country  that  one  building  a  fire 
upon  his  own  premises  can  be  made  liable  if  it  escapes  upon  his 
neighbor's  premises  and  does  him  damage  without  proof  of  negli- 
gence.''    The  rule,  as  laid  down  in  Clark  v.  Foot,  is  as  follows : 

^  Hewey  v,  Nourse,  54  Me.   256  ;  tellot  v.  Rosebrook,  1  Met.  460 ;  Ben- 

Bachelder  v.   Heagan,  18  Maine,  S2;  nett  v.  Scott,  18  Barb.  348. 

Barnard  r.  Poor,  21  Pick.  378  ;  Tour-  ^  See  supra,  §  421. 

tellot  v.  Rosebrook,  11  Met.  460.  ^  Losee  v,  Buchanan,  51  N.  Y.  476. 

3  Calkins  r.  Barger,  44  Barb.  424.  ^  Clark  v.  Foot,  8  J.  R.  422 ;  Stuart 

*  Yaughan  v.  Menlove,  3  Bing.  N.  v,  Hawley,  22  Barb.  619  ;  Calkins  o. 

C.  468.  Barger,   44    Ibid,    424  ;    Lansing    v. 

^  Batchelder  v,  Heagan,  18  Me.  32 ;  Stone,  37  Ibid,  15  ;  Barnard  v.  Poor, 

Hewey  v.  Nourse,  54  Me.  256  ;  Tour-  21   Pick.   378;    Tourtellot    v.   Rose* 
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^  If  A.  sets  fire  to  hiB  own  fallow  ground,  as  he  may  lawfully  do, 
which  communicates  to  and  fires  the  woodland  of  B.,  his  neighbor, 
no  action  lies  against  A.  unless  there  was  some  negligence  or 
misconduct  in  him  or  his  servant.'  And  this  is  the  rule  through- 
out this  country  except  where  it  has  been  modified  by  statute. 
Tourtellot  v.  Roeebrook  was  an  action  to  recover  damages  caused 
by  a  fire  communicated  to  the  plaintiff's  land,  from  a  coal-pit 
which  the  defendant  lawfully  set  on  fire  upon  his  own  land,  and 
it  was  held  that  the  burden  was  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  negli- 
gence on  the  part  of  the  defendant."  ^  But  the  rule  is  otherwise 
when  the  fire  is  unlawful,  in  which  case  the  burden  is  on  the  de- 
fendant, after  proof  of  the  unlawfulness,  to  defend  himself  by 
proving  casus,^  Eminently  is  this  the  case  with  fire  started  on 
prairies,  or  other  wild  lands,  where  the  devastation  is  likely  to  be 
so  terrible.* 

§  867  a.  Unlawful  fires. —  Such,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  are 
the  fires  of  steam-engines,  dashing  without  charter,  in  all  states 
of  the  wind  through  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  bordered  by  a  terri- 
tory which  from  time  to  time  presents  peculiarly  combustible 
material.  Setting  fire  to  trees  and  underbrush  on  another's  land 
is,  being  a  trespass,  in  itself  unlawful.  So,  in  tlie  prairie  states, 
where  the  danger  from  fire  is  so  great,  statutes  exist  prohibiting 
the  kindling  of  fires  on  the  land  even  by  the  owner  himself,  ex- 
cept under  strict  limitations,  and  in  peculiar  seasons.^ 

§  867  6.  Negligent  fires  spreading  through  intervening  negli- 
gence, —  This  topic  has  been  already  partially  discussed.^  If  a 
fire,  being  negligently  started,  is  extended  by  the  plaintiff's  negli- 
gence, the  plaintiff  has  no  redress,  the  causal  connection  between 
the  defendant's  negligence  and  the  plaintiff's  damage  being 
broken.^  The  same  conclusion,  as  has  been  already  shown,  is 
reached,  when  the  fire  is  spread  by  the  intervening  negligence  of 
a  third  party  .^ 

brook,  11  Metcalf,  460 ;  Batchelder  v.  •  Supra,  §  130,  800  ;  infra,  §  871 ; 

Heagan,  18  Maine,  82.  Great  W.  R.  R.  v.  Haworth,  89  HI. 

1  See  Harlan  v,  Ingram,  8  Iowa,  81.  846.     See  Ross  v.  R.  R.  6  Allen,  87 ; 

*  Infra,  §  868.  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  McClelland,  42  HI. 
s  SeeFtnleyv.Lang8ton,12Mo.l20.  S&H  ;  Chapman  v.  R.  R.  87  Me.  92; 
«  See  Burton  v.  McClelland,  2  Scam.  Smith  v.   R.  R.,  L.  R.  5  C.  P.  98  ; 

484 ;  Johnson  v.  Barber,  6  Gil.  426;    Bryan  ».  Fowler,  70  N.  C.  696. 
Armstrong  w.  Cooley,  6  Gil.  609.  ,  7  Supra,  §  145-149  ;  infra,  §  879. 

*  See  supra,  §  180, 149,  300 ;   and 

see  infra,  §  877.  781 
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§  867  c.  Effect  of  statute  of  Anne.  —  The  statute  6  Anne,  ch.  S, 
sec.  6  (enacted  in  1707),  which  declares  that  ^^  no  action  shall  be 
maintained  against  any  person  in  whose  house  or  chamber  any 
fire  shall  accidentally  begin,"  with  the  construction  which  makes 
it  include  fires  caused  by  negligence  of  strangers,  has  been 
accepted  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States  as  part  of  the 
common  law.^  But  this  statute,  eyen  as  amended  by  that  of  14 
George  3,  ch.  78,  is  not  construed  to  apply  to  the  defendant's 
negligence,  either  in  this  country  ^  or  in  England.^ 

n.  FIRES  IN  STEAM-ENGINES. 

§  868.  Emitting  sparks  from  a  locomotive  engine  traversing  a 
railway  track  belonging  to  an  unchartered  company^  whereby  fire 
is  communicated  to  adjacent  property^  is  itself  a  negligent  act 
which  makes  the  company  liable  for  the  damage.  —  In  the  nature 
of  things  a  locomotive  engine,  rapidly  traversing  a  narrow  strip  of 
land,  many  miles  in  length,  in  periods  of  drought  as  well  as  of 
rain,  in  wind-storms  as  well  as  in  calm,  with  combustible  materials 
from  time  to  time  on  either  side,  will  set  fire  to  such  materials  if 
it  emit  sparks ;  and  to  emit  sparks  by  such  an  engine,  according 
to  the  rules  heretofore  expressed,^  is  negligence  for  which,  where 
there  is  damage  done,  suit  lies.  It  is  one  of  the  sequences  of  ma» 
terial  laws  that  fire  should  in  this  way  be  communicated,  and  he 
who  on  a  windy  day  emits  sparks  from  a  locomotive  (putting 
the  charter  out  of  the  question),  is  as  negligent  as  he  who  on  a 
windy  day  builds  a  bonfire  on  his  own  land.^  And  as  the  latter 
is  liable  for  dams^e  in  case  he  sets  fire  to  his  neighbor's  field,  so 
is  the  former.® 

§  869.    JVhen^  however^  a  railroad  company  is  chartered  unth  a 

^  See  Spaulding  v.  G.  &  N.  R.  R.  Co.  Law  Rep.  8  Q.  B.  733.    In  this  caae 

SO  Wtsi.  110;  though  see,  duhitante,  (that  of  an  unchartered  company),  it 

Webb  t'.  Rome,  &c.  R.  R.  49  N.  Y.  420.  was  proved  by  the  defendants  that 

s  Sc'Ott  V.  Hale,  16  Me.  3*26;  Webb  all  reasonable  precautions  had  beea 

V.  Rome,  &c.  R.  R.   49  N.  Y.  420;  taken  to  prevent  the  emission  of  sparks. 

Maull  *'.  Wilson,  2  Earring.  443.  They  were,  nevertheless,  held  liable, 

*  Vaughan  r.  Menlove,  3  Bing.  N.  on  the  ground  that  the  locomotive  wma 

C.  468  ;  4  Scott,  244  ;  Filliter  v.  Phip-  a  dangerous  engine  to  be  brought  and 

pard,  11  Q.  B.  947.  and  used  by  the  defendants  upon  their 

^  Supra,  §  73  et  seq.^  867  a.  premises,  and  that  they  must  bear  Uie 

^  Stie  supra,  §  865.  consequences  in  case  of  damage  to 

'  See  Jones  v.  Festiniog  Ry.  Co.,  others. 
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[§  870. 


right  to  propel  its  trains  hy  %team-engine%^  then  the  company  is 
liable  only  in  case,  m  using  its  engines,  it  fails  in  the  diligence 
good  specialists  in  this  department  are  accustomed  to  exercise.  — 
The  legislature  says  :  ^^  This  is  an  essential  industry  ;  you  are  au- 
thorized to  engage  in  it ;  and  as  it  is  necessary  that  your  engines 
Bhould  be  driven  by  fire  and  steam,  you  are  authorized  to  use  fire 
and  steam  in  your  engines."  Such  being  the  case  the  mere  fact 
of  a  company  emitting  sparks  from  its  engines  is  not  negligence 
unless  it  is  proved  that  the  sparks  were  negligently  emitted.^ 
^^  When  the  legislature  has  sanctioned  and  authorized  the  use  of 
a  particular  thing,  and  it  is  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
authorized,  and  every  precaution  has  been 'observed  to  prevent 
injury,  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  carries  with  it  this  conse- 
quence, that  if  damage  results  from  the  use  of  such  thing,  inde- 
pendently of  negligence,  the  party  using  it  is  not  responsible."  ^ 

§  870.  Burden  is  on  plaintiff  to  prove  negligence  in  construe- 
tion  or  management  of  engine.  —  Undoubtedly  there  are  cases 
(some  under  local  statutes)  to  the  effect  that  when  the  plaintiff 
shows  that  his  property  caught  fire  from  the  defendant's  engine 
the  burden  is  on  the  defendant  to  disprove  negligence.^  This  no 
doubt  is  sound  law  as  to  unchartered  companies.^  When,  how- 
ever, a  company  is  chartered,  and  thereby  lawfully  uses  fire  in 
its  engines,  the  true  doctrine  is  that  it  rests  on  a  plaintiff  suing 


^  Flynn  v.  San  Francisco  R.  R.  40 
Cal.  14;  Rood  v.  R.  R.  18  Barb.  80; 
Read.  R.  R.  t;.  Yeiser,  8  Penn.  St. 
C8  Barr.)  866  ;  Frank.  T.  P.  r.  R.  R. 
64  Penn.  St.  345 ;  Jeffers  v.  P.  W.  & 
B.  R.  R.  S  Honston,  447  ;  Bait.  &  O. 
R.  R.  V.  Woodruff,  4  Md.  242 ;  Bor- 
roughs  V.  Housatonic  R.  R.  15  Conn. 
124;  2  Am.  R.  R.  Ca.  SO ;  Sheldon  v. 
R.  R.  14  N.  Y.  218;  Yaughan  v.  Taff- 
vale  R.  C.  5  H.  &  N.  679  (recognizing 
R.  V.  Pease,  4  B.  &  Ad.  30);  cited 
and  explained  in  Jones  v.  Festiniog 
R.  C,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  737;  and  ap- 
proved in  Hammersmith,  &c.  R.  C.  v. 
Brand,  L.  R.  4  H.  L.  171,  201-2; 
Cracknell  r.  Major  and  Corporation 
of  Thetford,  L.  R.  4  C.  P.  629. 
Secus,  if  the  oompany^  were  guilty  of 


negligence,  Smith  v.  London  &  South 
Western  R  C,  L.  R  5  C.  P.  98. 

*  Cockbum,  C.  J.,  —  Yaughan  p. 
Taffv^ale  Co.  5  H.  &  N.  685. 

*  Hull  V.  Sacramento  Yalley  R.  Co. 
14  Cal.  887;  111.  Cent  R.  R.  v.  Mills, 
42  HI.  407;  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  v. 
McCahill,  56  HI.  28  (under  statute); 
Ellis  V,  Portsmouth  R.  R.  2  Ired.  9, 
138;  Spalding  v.  C.  &  N.  R  R.  80 
Wise.  110;  Galpin  i».  Ch.  &  N.  W.  R. 
R.  19  Wise.  608;  McGready  v,  S.  C. 
R.  R.  2  Strobh.  L.  356.  See  Piggott 
V.  East.  Co.  R.  R.  3  Man.,  Gr.  &  S. 
228;  Aldridge  t;.  Great  West.  R.  R. 
3  Man.  &  G.  515  ;  Gibson  v.  S.  E.  R. 
R.  1  F.  &  F.  23. 

^  See  supra,  §  867,  867a;  Jones  v 
R.  R.»  L.R.  3  Q.  B.  733. 
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it  for  fire  communicated  from  its  engines,  to  show  negligence  in 
the  company.^ 

In  any  view,  the  burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  the  fire 
in  question  was  communicated  from  the  defendant's  engines.^ 

§  871.  A  slight  presumption  of  negligence^  however^  raised  by 
the  plaintiff^  %  case  is  sufficient  to  throw  the  burden  of  disproving 
negligence  on  the  defendant.  —  It  is  a  mistake,  as  has  been  else- 
where shown,  to  suppose  that  negligence  can  be  only  proved  by 
positive  affirmatory  evidence.  There  may  be  no  direct  proof  of 
negligence ;  yet  the  way  in  which  an  injury  is  done  may  be  such 
that  negligence  is  the  most  probable  hypothesis  by  which  it  can 
be  explained,  and  when  this  is  so,  the  defendant  must  disprove 
negligence  by  showing  that  he  exercised  due  care.^ 

I  See  supra,  §421 ;  Aldridge  v.  R.  R.  ligence,  on  their  part,  was  made  oat. 

S  M.  &  6.  515;   Phil.  &  Read.  R.  R.  If  I  understood  their    position  cor- 

t;.  Yeiser,  8  Penn.  St.  (8  Barr.)  866 ;  rectly,  it  is,  that  in  this  class  of  cases 

Hayett  v,  Phil.   &   Read.  R.   R.  23  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  party  injured, 

Penn.  St.  873  ;  Phil.  &  Read.  R.  R.  if  he  would  make  a  primd  facie  case, 

V,  Yerger,  73  Penn.  St.  121 ;  Morris  &  to  show  affirmatively  that  there  was 

E.  R.  R.  r.  State,  86  N.  J.  558 ;  Bur-  something  improper  in  the  constmc- 

roughs  V.  R.  R  15  Conn.  124;  Shel-  tion  of   the   defendants'  engines,  or 

don  V.  R.  R.  29  N.  Y.  226;  Field  r.  N.  that  they  were  not  in  order,  or  were 

Y.  Cent.  R.  R.  82  N.  Y.  889 ;  Mc-  insufficiently  or  improperly  managed. 

Cready  0.  S.  C.  R.  R.  2  Strobh.  856 ;  This  is  not  the  rule.     Undoubtedlj, 

Macon  &  W.  R.  R.  o.  McConnell,  87  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  injnrj 

Gra.  481 ;  Smith  v.  R.  R.  87  Mo.  287;  complained  of  was  caused  by  the  de- 

Gandy  v.  Chic.  &  N.    W.  R.  R.  80  fendants'    negligence  was   upon  the 

Iowa,  420  ;   Indianapolis,  &c.  R.  R.  v,  plaintiff.    To  show  negligence,  how- 

Paramore,  81  Ind.  148 ;  McCummons  ever,  it  was  not  necessary   that  he 

V.  R.  R.  Bti  Iowa,  187  ;  Kans.  P.  R.  R.  should  have  proved  affirmatively  Ihat 

V,  Butts,  7  Kans.  808.     See  4  West,  there  was    something    unsuitable  or 

Jur.  888;  5  Am.  Law  Rev.  208.  improper  in  the  construction  or  con- 

3  Sheldon  v,  R.  R.  29  Barb.  226 ;  dition  or  management  of  the  engine 

Smith  V.  R.  R.  87  Mo.  287.  that  scattered  the  fire  communicated 

*  Hull  0,  R.  R.  14  Cal.  887;  Piggott  to  his  premises.    It  oAen  occurs,  as 

V.  R.  R.  8  C.  B.  229.      In  the  opinion  in  this  case,  that  the  same  evidence 

of  the  court,  in  the  case  of  Field  v.  which  proves  the   injury  shows  such 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  82  N.  Y.  attending  circumstances  as  to  raise  a 

339,  cited  by  Buskirk,  J.,  in  Grigg  v.  presumption  of  the  offending  party's 

Vetter,  41  Ind.  228,  the  following  per-  negligence,  so  as  to  cast  on  him  the 

tinent  passage  occurs :    "  But  the  de-  burden  of  disproving  it.     Then  the 

fendants  now    insist    that,  although  injury  was  caused  by  dropping  from 

they  may  have    caused  the  injury,  the  defendants'  engine  coals  of  fire« 

the  nonsuit  should  have  been  granted,  The  fact  that  the  sparks  or  coals  were 

for  the  reason  that  no  cause  of  neg-  scattered  at  al^upon  their  roadway, 
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§  872.  Degree  of  diligence  which  company  in  this  respect  must 
exert.  —  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  a  company  is  boond  to 
use  the  most  perfect  possible  contriyances  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  sparks.^  But  this  is  a  mistake.  If  a  railroad  is  required  to 
have  perfect  mechanism  at  its  command,  no  raikoad  can  be  oper- 
ated, because  no  railroad  can  have  perfect  mechanism.^  The  best 
that  can  be  done  is,  by  careful  trial  of  all  approved  mechanisms, 
and  careful  study  of  all  improvements  that  may  be  proposed,  to 
get  the  best  apparatus  that  can,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
obtained.^  A  more  perfect  contrivance  than  that  employed  may 
be  possible,  and  may  be  even  patented,  yet,  until  it  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  general  use  a  company  cannot  be  charged  with  negli- 
gence in  not  adopting  it.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  for  this.posi- 
tion  the  reason  that  if  the  test  be  a  perfect  apparatus  we  lose  our- 
selves in  the  maze  of  purely  speculative  mechanics.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  fall  back  on  the  essential  principle  that  lies  at  the  base 
of  this  branch  of  the  law,  that  the  diligence  to  be  exacted  from 
a  specialist  is  the  diligence  which  good  specialists  in  his  depart- 
ment are  accustomed  to  show.  Indeed,  if  we  force  him  to  go  be- 
yond this  limit,  and  require  him  to  experiment,  when  working  his 

in  snch  quantities  as  to  endanger  that  the  scattering  of  coals  of  fire  from 
property  on  abutting  premises,  raised  the  defendants'  engines,  which  were 
an  inference  of  some  weight  that  the  found  upon  their  track,  and  which 
engines  were  improperly  constructed  produced  the  injury,  was  the  result 
or  managed.  But  this  was  not  all.  either  of  defectiveness  in  the  ma* 
It  was  conceded  and  proved  that  if  chinery,  or  neglect  in  repairing  it. 
the  engine  is  properly  constructed,  «  There  was  enough,  therefore,  in 
and  in  order,  no  fire  of  any  amount  the  evidence  to  justify  a  submission 
will  escape  to  be  distributed  along  of  the  question  to  the  jury,  whether 
the  track.  It  was  shown  that  four  or  the  injury  complained  of  was  caused 
five  of  the  defendants'  engines  that  by  the  negligent  conduct  of  the  de- 
passed  the  plaintiff's  farm  were  de-  fendants." 

fective.in  apparatus  to  avoid  scatter-  ^  Indiana  R.   R.  v.  Paramore,   81 

ing  of  fire  ;  and  although  the  others  Ind.  148;  St.  Louis,  A.  &  T.  R.  R.  v. 

were    fitted  with  the  necessary  im-  Gilham,  89  III.  455;  HI.  Cent.  R.R  v. 

provements  to  retain  it,  and  in  this  McClelland,  42  111.  355;  III.  Cen|.  R. 

respect  there  was  no  want  of  care  on  R.  Co.  v.  Mills,  42  III.  407 ;  Chicago  & 

the  part  of  the  company,  yet  that  Alt.  R.  R.  v.  Quaintance,  58  111.  889; 

constant  oversight  was  required,  and  111.  Cent.  R.R.  v.  Shamefelt,  47 111.497. 

if  they  scattered  fire,  it  was  because  ^  See  supra,  §  52,  65,  681,  and  par- 

they  were  out  of  order.    It  was  legiti-  ticularly  §  685. 

mately  to  be  inferred  from  these  facts,  *  See  supra,  §  685. 
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engine,  with  conjectural  improyements  such  as  good  specialists 
are  not  accustomed  to  apply,  disasters  much  more  terrible  would 
be  occasioned  than  those  which  under  the  present  rule  occur. 
Initiatory  experiments  should  be  confined  to  trial  processes,  not 
to  the  running  of  ordinary  business  trains.^ 

^  See  1  Redfield  on  R.  R.  p.  464 ;  cogent  against  the  defendants  upon 

Jefferis  V.  P.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  3  Hous-  the  second ;  because  it  then  goes  to 

ton,  447;  Boroughs  v,  Housatonic  R.  show  that  the  fire  was  occasioned  by 

R.  15  Conn.  124;   2  Am.  R.  R.  C.  an  engine  which  was  so  perfect  in  its 

30 ;  Frankford  T.  C.  v.  R.  R.  54  Penn.  quality  that  nothing  coold  haye  caused 

St.  345.  the  emission  of  sparks  except  neg- 

In  Spaulding  v,  C.  &  N.  R.  R.  SO  ligence,  either  in  the  condition  of  the 

Wise.  110,  it  was  ruled  that  the  pre-  engine  or  in  the  way  in  which  it  was 

sumption  of  negligence  from  the  mere  worked  by  the  driver;  and,  therefcx^ 

escape  of  fire,  may  be  rebutted  by  the  evidence  then  becomes  cogent  the 

evidence  showing,  with  a  reasonalie  other  way."  •  •  .  . 

degree  of  certainty^  that  the  company  This,  however,   is  hard   measure; 

has  done  its  duty  in  that  particular,  putting  the  company  in  the  attitude  of 

and  the  highest  and  clearest  kind  of  insuring  the  perfection  of  their  ap- 

evidence  is  not  required.     And  it  was  paratus,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there 

said  the  proof  that  the  engines  pass-  is  no  machinery,  no  matter  how  pei^ 

ing  over  the  road  were  properly  con-  feet,  but  is  liable  to  eaivoy  and  that 

structed  and  equipped,  and  were  care-  ca«tM,  when  proved,  is  a  defence.    See 

fully  inspected  by  a  competent  and  supra,  §  114-6. 

skilful '  person,  as  often  as  once  in  two  A  peculiar  degree  of  care,  however, 

days,  and  found  to  be  in  proper  order,  should  be  used  in  passing  through  a 

would  seem  to  be  sufficient,  although  it  village  or  city  with  wooden  buildings 

does  not  come  down  to  the  very  moment  bordering  the  track.    Fero  v.  R.  K. 

when  the  fire  escaped  which  caused  22  N.  Y.  209. 

the  injury,  and  show  that  at  that  time  A  judicious  view  was  taken  in  Mich, 

there  was  no  defect  in  the  engine.  Cent.  R.  R.  p.   Anderson,  20  Mich. 

In  the  summing  up  of  the  judge  to  244,  where  it  was  held  that  the  care 

the  jury,  in  the  case  of  Freemaotle  p.  which  a  railroad  company  must  exer- 

London,  &c.  liailway  Co.  10  C.  B.  89,  cise  in  the  running  of  trains  so  as 

he  said  :    "  The  question  is,  whether,  not  to  injure  property  situated  near 

notwithstanding  the  evidence  of  im-  their  track,  is  not  contingent  upon 

possibility  which  has  been   adduced  such  circumstances  as  the  force  and 

by  all    that    numerous    company    of  direction  of  the  wind,  the  dryness  of 

witnesses,  do  you,  nevertheless,  think  the  weather,  or  the  combustible  char- 

thjft  the  plaintiffs    have  established  acter  of  property  liable  to  be  affected, 

the  fact  that  the  fire  could  not  be  The  company  not  being  in   fault  as 

accounted  for  upon  any  other  sup-  to  the  quality  or  character  of  their 

position  than  that  it  must  have  come  equipments,  the  special  risks  incident 

from  the  engine  ?    If  you  do,  then  I  to  proximity  to  railroad  trains  must 

must  repeat  that  all  this  evidence  that  be  borne  by  those  who  establish  them- 

is  so  powerful  on  the  first  question  is  selves  in   such  localities.    Campbell 
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BOOK  m.]  LEAVING  COMBUSTIBLES  ON  TRACK.  [§  873. 

§  873.  Faet%  which  lead  to  a  presumption  of  negligence.  Leav- 
ing inflammable  material  on  the  track.  —  For  a  railroad  company  to 
leave  light  combustible  material  along  its  line,  in  such  a  situation 
as  readily  to  ignite  from  sparks,  is  such  negligence  as  makes  it  re- 
sponsible for  dams^e  sustained  by  a  fire  communicated  from  such 
combustible  material  to  a  neighboring  field.^ 

Ch.  J. :  .  . . .  '*  The  action  was4)roiight  necessity  of  running  railroad  cars 
against  the  raiboad  company  for  neg-  with  regularity  and  uniformity  is  not 
ligence  in  causing  the  sorghum  factory  a  matter  of  convenience  merely.  The 
of  Anderson  to  he  burned  hy  sparks  business  cannot  be  done  at  all,  unlesa 
from  their  engines  passing  idong  the  calculations  are  made  upon  the  move- 
railroad,  which  was  separated  by  a  ments  of  trains.  And  the  risks  at- 
highway  and  some  intervening  ground  tendant  upon  a  disturbance  of  that 
from  the  premises  destroyed,  which  regularity  are  risks  of  human  life,  and 
had  upon  them,  about  the  factory,  a  not  mere  business  delays.  It  would 
considerable  amount  of  dry  and  com-  not  only  be  vexatious,  but  in  the  high- 
bustible  stalks  and  similar  material.        est  degree  dangerous,  to  make  the 

**  The  court,  under  objection,  charged  movements  of  cars  vary  with  wind 
the  jury  that  regard  must  be  had  to  and  weather.  Those  who  established 
the  actual  state  of  things  at  the  time;  themselves  in  the  neighborhood  oi 
the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind ;  railroads  must  know  that  the  train» 
the  dryness  of  the  weather,  and  the  are  expected  to  run  with  regularity, 
proximity  of  the  building  to  the  rail-  and  if  there  are  special  risks  arising; 
road;  and  that  what  might  be  ordi-  from  no  want  of  care  in  the  proper 
nary  care  on  a  still  and  wet  day,  equipment  and  management  of  en- 
might  not  be  on  a  windy  and  dry  gines  and  trains,  those  rislcs  are  not 
one,  and  when  near  the  combustible  chargeable  to  the  railroad,  but  are* 
matter.  The  question  still  being  what  incident  to  the  situation.  And  extra 
care  a  prudent  man  would  exercise  in  care,  which  they  demand,  must  there- 
precisely  similar  circumstances.  fore  devolve  upon  those  whose  inter- 

'^  There  had  been  full  testimony  in  ests  require  the  increased  vigilance ; 
the  case  upon  the  character  of  the  and  the  consequences  of  sot  exercis^ 
engines  and  stacks,  and  the  use  of  ing  it  must  fall  upon  tbe  awner^ 
the  proper  means  to  render  them  as  because  the  railroad  is  not  in  fault, 
secure  as  possible  from  doing  mischief  We  think  the  judgment  must  be  re- 
by  the  discharge  of  sparks,  and  this  versed  on  this  ground." 
charge  was  independent  of  any  ques-  ^  Supra,  §  98 ;  Flynn  v,  San  Fran- 
tion  as  to  the  quality  and  character  of  cisco  B.  R.  40  Cal.  14 ;  Bass  v.  C.  B. 
these  equipments,  as  suitable  to  be  &  Q.  B.  B.  Co.  28  111.  16.  As  to 
used.  when  the  leaving  of  dry  grass  and 

«  We  think  the  rule  laid  down  was  weeds  is  negligence,  see  111.  Cent.  B. 
incorrect.  Vehicles  that  can  choose  B.  Co.  v.  Mills,  42  III.  407 ;  Ohio  & 
their  track,  and  can  deviate  whenever  M.  B.  B.  t;.  Shanefelt,  47  111.497; 
and  wherever  it  is  desired,  may  prop-  111.  Cent.  B.  B.  v,  Frazier,  47  IlL  605; 
erly  be  required  to  be  used  differently,  111.  Cent.  B.  B.  v.  Munn,  51  HI.  78. 
according  to  circumstances.    But  the 
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§  874.]  FIRE  FROM  LOCOMOTIVES  :  [BOOK  IH. 

In  an  English  case  already  cited  ,^  the  evidence  was  that  work- 
men employed  by  the  defendants,  a  railway  company,  after  cutting 
the  grass  and  trimming  the  hedges  bordering  the  railway,  placed 
the  trimmings  in  heaps  between  the  hedge  and  the  line,  and 
allowed  them  to  remain  there  fourteen  days,  during  very  hot 
weather,  which  had  continued  for  some  weeks.  A  fire  broke  out 
between  the  hedge  and  the  raUs  and  burnt  some  of  the  heaps  of 
trimmings  and  the  hedge,  and  spread  to  a  stubble  field  beyond, 
and  was  thence  carried  by  a  high  wind  across  the  stubble  field 
and  over  a  road,  and  burnt  the  plaintiff's  cottage,  which  was  situ- 
ated about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  place  where  the  fire  broke 
out.  There  was  evidence  that  an  engine  belonging  to  the  defend- 
ants had  passed  the  spot  shortly  before  the  fire  was  first  seen,  but 
no  evidence  that  the  engine  had  emitted  any  sparks,  nor  any  fur- 
ther evidence  that  the  fire  had  originated  from  the  engine,  nor 
was  there  any  evidence  that  the  fixe  began  in  the  heaps  of  trim- 
mings and  not  on  the  parched  ground  around  them.  It  was  held, 
first,  that  it  being  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  engines 
do  emit  sparks,  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  fire  orig- 
inated in  sparks  from  the  engine  that  had  just  passed  ;  secondly, 
that  there  was  evidence  for  the  jury  that  the  defendants  were 
negligent  in  leaving  the  dry  trimmings,  and  that  the  trimmings 
either  originated  or  increased  the  fire,  and  caused  it  to  spread  to 
the  stubble  field  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  if  the  defendants  were  negli- 
gent they  were  liable  for  the  injury  that  resulted  from  their  con- 
duct to  the  plaintiff,  although  they  could  not  have  reasonably 
anticipated  that  such  injury  would  be  caused  by  it. 

§  874.  Omission  of  spark-extinguisher.  —  This  is  per  se  negh- 
gence.2 

^  Smith  V.  London  &  S.  W.  R.  R.,  must  be  held  as*  negligence  as  a  matter 

L.  R.  6  C.  P.  14  ;  supra,  §  98.  of  law.   See  supra,  §  154. 

«  Anderson  v,  C.  F.  Steamboat,  64  In  Teall  v.  Barton,  40  Barb.  137, 
N.  C.  399.  In  Kellogg  v.  Milwaukee  the  defendants  were  engaged,  under  a 
&  St.  P.  R.  R.,  Central  L.  J.  for  June  4,  contract  with  the  state  authorities,  in 
1874,  it  was  left  to  the  jury  by  Miller,  remoying  a  sunken  boat  from  the 
J.,  to  determine  whether  neglecting  to  channel  of  the  canal,  by  means  of  a 
use  a  **  spark-arrester  **  on  a  steam  steam  dredging  machine,  in  the  Ticin- 
ferryboat,  was  negligence;  and  they  ity  of  the  plaintiflTs  buildings,  using 
naturally  held  that  it  was.  With  wood  for  ^el,  without  any  spark- 
regard  to  railway  locomotives,  such  catcher  or  screen  upon  their  smoke- 
an  omission,  in  a  populous  countryi  stack.     A  high    wind   blowing   the 

sparks  and  cinders  to  and  over  the 
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BOOK  ni.]  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  NEGLIGENCE.  [§  878. 

§  875.  Negligently  dropping  coals  of  fire  on  track  and  setting 
fire  to  ties.  —  This  is  also  negligence  for  which,  on  the  fire  com- 
municating to  an  adjacent  field,  makes  the  company  liable.^ 

§  876.  Burning  wood  in  a  coal  burning  engine,  —  It  has  been 
held  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  railway  engineer  to  use  wood  in 
a  coal  burning  engine,  .while  running  it  over  the  road,  for  the 
reason  that  the  meshes  in  the  wire  netting,  used  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  fire  sparks,  are  made  much  larger  when  coal  only  is 
used  for  fuel,  and  the  sparks  from  wood  are  much  more  dangerous 
because  they  retain  the  fire  for  a  much  greater  length  of  time.  To 
use  wood,  therefore,  in  such  an  engine,  in  a  dry  time,  with  a  high 
wind  prevailing,  would  be  negligence.^ 

§  877.  Contributor]/  negligence.  —  Where  the  plaintiff  or  his 
family  or  servants  was  in  a  position  to  have  prevented  damage 
from  the  fire,  and  made  no  efforts  to  do  so,  plaintiff  cannot  re- 
cover from  the  company  whose  engines  caused  the  fire.^  And  so 
when  he  neglected  to  remove  or  to  protect  goods  for  whose  loss 
he  afterwards  claimed  damages.* 

§  878.  Leaving  combustible  matter  near  the  track.  —  It  has  been 
ruled  in  Illinois  that  land-owners  contiguous  to  railroads  are  as 
much  bound  in  law  to  keep  their  lands  free  from  dry  grass  and 
weeds  as  the  railroad  company  is  on  its  right  of  way ;  and  that  un- 
less it  appears  that  the  negligence  of  the  company  is  greater  than 

farm  buildings,  the  defendants  were  ant's  premises  and  ran  into  the  plain- 
notified  by  the  plaintifTs  agent  or  ser-  tiff's  woodland  adjoining^  and  burnt 
vant  of  the  danger  to  such  buildings ;  and  damaged  the  wood  and  soil.  Held, 
notwithstanding  which,  the  defend-  (following  the  decision  in  Field  t;.  New 
ants  continued  to  use  their  dredge,  York  Central  Railroad,  32  N.  Y.  389, 
keeping  up  the  fire  thereon  without  as  based  upon  substantially  the  same 
putting  on  a  spark-catcher,  or  using  facts,)  that  the  plaintiff  could  recover 
any  extra  precaution  to'prevent  injury  for  the  damages  sustained.  Field  v. 
from  fire.  The  buildings  of  the  plain-  R.  R.  and  Ryan  v.  Same  (35  N.  Y. 
tiff  being  consumed  by  fire  communi-  210),  commented  upon  and  compared ; 
cated  to  a  pile  of  straw  by  sparks,  it  Webb  v.  R.  R.  Co.  3  Lansing,  453;  S. 
was  held  that  the  defendants  were  P.  &  S.  C.  49  N.  Y.  420.  See  supra, 
guilty  of  carelessness  and  negligence,  §  151. 

and  were  liable  for  the  damages  occa-  ^  Chic.  &  Alt.  R.  R.  t^.  Quaintance, 

sioned  by  the  fire.  58  III.  272. 

1  Where  coals,  negligently  dropped  •  111.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co.  v,  McClelland, 

from  the  defendant's  locomotive,  set  42  III.  355. 

fire  to  the  ties  under  its  track,  and  *  Ward  v,  St.  P.  R.  R.  29  Wise.  144. 

from  thence  spread  through  the  defend-  Supra,  §  866,  note  4. 
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§  878.]                         FIRE  FROM  L00OMOTIV£S :  [BOOK  IIL 

that  of  the  land-owner,  the  latter  cannot  recover  for  injuries  by 
fire  thus  arising.^ 

It  is  said,  however,  that  where  the  adjoining  land,  to  which 
fire  has  been  so  communicated,  is  woodland,  that  fact  should  be 
considered  by  the  court  in  the  instructions  as  abating  the  d^ree 
of  diligence  required  of  the  land-owner,  on  account  of  the  greater 
difficulty  of  keeping  such  land  clear  of  inflammable  matter.^ 

^  Ohio  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  I^anefelt^  respectii^  negligence,  actual  or  con- 

47  m.  497  ;  111.  Cen.  R.  K  Co.  v,  Fra-  tributory,on  the  part  of  the  land-owner 

zier,  Ibid.  506 ;  111.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  who  suffers  combustible  materials  like 

Munn,  51  111.  78.     See  Brown  v,  Han.  dry  forest  leaves  to  accumulate  on  his 

&  St.  Jo.  R.  R.  S7  Mo.  288.  own  land,  which  are  forced  and  drifted 

^  Chicago,  &c.  'R.  R.  v,  Simonson,  by  the  wind  upon  the  right  of  way  of 

54  Illinois,  504 ;  and  see,  as  still  fur-  the  company,  and  there  set  on  fire,  to 

ther  qualifying  the  text,  Eans.  Pac.  R.  his  injury,  or  the  injury  of  the  com- 

R.  V.  Butts,  7  Kans.  808.  In  Spaulding  pany  or  others.    What  the  liability  of 

V.  C.  &  N.  R.  R.  80  Wise.  110,  it  was  the  company  may  be  with  respect  to 

assumed  on  both  sides  that  the  only  or  such  owner  for  injuries  thus  sustained 

the  usual  and  most  practicable  method  by  him,  and  what  its  obligation  with 

for  removing  dry  grass  and  other  com-  respect  to  him  and  to  others  whose 

bustible  materials,  accumulating  on  the  property  may  in  this  manner  become 

way,  is  by  burning.     The  injury  com-  exposed,  to  remove  the  inflammable 

plained  of  was  caused  by  fire  in  the  substances  so  driven  and  carried  upon 

early  spring,  soon  after  the  grass  and  its  way,  will  be  interesting  questions 

leaves  became  dry,  and  there  was  evi-  when  they  arise ;  but  it  is  unnecessary 

dence  tending  to  show  that  owing  to  to  consider  them  here.    lHo  question  of 

the  direction  and  force  of  the  winds,  the  kind  seems  yet  to  have  come  up 

and  to  some  peculiarities  in  the  ex-  for  adjudication,  except  that  presented 

posure  at  the  point  where  the  fire  oc-  by  the  windrow  of  weeds  and  tickle- 

curred,  no  reasonable  and  fair  oppor-  grass  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Hann.  & 

tunity  had  been  given  for  burning  the  St.  Joseph  R.  R.  Co.  37  Mo.  288,  298, 

grass,  &c.,  at  that  point,  though  work-  which  involved  a  somewhat  similar 

men  had  been  engaged  in  burning  off  point." 

the  right  of  way  in  both  directions  from  In  Keese  v.  The  Chicago  &  N.  W.  R. 

that  point.    No  other  feasible  means  R.  Co.  80  Iowa,  83,  Cole,  Ch.  J.  said : 

of  removing  the  combustible  material  ....<«  The  general  doctrine  embodied 

was  shown  by  the  testimony.     Held,  in  this  instruction,  to  wit:  that  every 

that  it  was  error  to  refuse  an  instruc-  person  may  use  his  own  property  for 

tion  that  "  the    defendant   was    not  any  lawful  purpose  at  Us  pleasure, 

bound  to  burn  the  dry  vegetation  on  taking  only  the  risk  of  accidents,  and 

any  portion  of  its  way  where,  by  rear  retaining  the  right  to  recover  for  its 

son  of  the  direction  and  force  of  the  injury  or  destruction  by  the  negligence 

wind,    or    other    attendant    circum-  of  another,  cannot  be  disputed.    This 

stances,  doing  so  would  endanger  its  doctrine  was  announced  in,  and  was 

own  property  or  that  of  others.''  well  illustrated  by,  the  case  of  Cook  ». 

Dixon,  C.  J.,  said :  <*  An  interesting  The  ChampUin  Transportation  Ca  I 

question  touched  in  argument  is  that  Denio,  91.    But  that  it  has  its  limitsr 
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BOOK  ni.]                    NEGLIGENCE  OF  THIBD  PARTIES.  [§  879. 

§  879.  Intervening  negligence  of  third  party,  —  Suppose  that 
there  are  intermediate  objects  between  the  object  for  whose  bum- 

tioas  is  very  apparent  from  the  propo-  says :  <  If  the  plaintiff  had  his  property 
sition  itself,  as  well  as  from  the  equally  in  an  exposed  position,  or  put  it  up  in 
well-settled  doctrine,  that  when  a  plain-  an  imprudent  manner^  If  he  placed  it 
tiff  has,  by  his  negligence,  contributed  where  he  had  a  lawful  right  to  place 
to  a  loss,  he  cannot  recover  therefor,  it,'  &c.,  he  may  recover  if  it  was 
The  owner  of  land  along  a  railway  has  destroyed  by  the  negligence  of  the 
the  right  to  stack  his  wheat  or  hay,  or  defendants.  Could  he  recover  if  it 
to  buUd  and  operate  a  powder-house  was  negligence  to  thus  place  his  prop- 
on  the  line  or  margin  of  the  right  of  erty  and  leave  It  without  any  protec- 
way  of  a  railroad.  But  the  instinctive  tion,  and  the  absence  of  such  protec- 
sense  of  prudence  innate  in  every  rea-  tion  contributed  to  its  loss  ?  Surely 
sonable  person  would  say  ^at  such  a  not ;  for  where  both  parties  have  been 
use  of  one's  own  property  was  per  guilty  of  negligence  contributing  to 
se  negligence  —  carelessness.  It  being  the  loss,  neither  can  recover.  The 
negligence  to  thus  place  his  property  instruction,  then,  is  fatally  defective, 
in  such  an  exposed  position,  he  could  in  that  it  does  not  submit  to  the  jury 
not  recover,  although  it  should  be  the  question  whether  the  plaintiff,  by 
destroyed  by  reason  of  the  negligence  his  negligence,  contributed  to  the  loss; 
of  the  railroad  company,  because  his  and,  if  so,  then  he  could  not  recover, 
own  negligence  in  thus  placing  his  And  it  is  not  only  defective  in  this, 
property  contributed  to  the  injury  and  but  is  affirmatively  erroneous  in  that 
loss.  Or,  suppose  the  owner  of  an  it  says  to  the  jury  that  the  plaintiff 
elevator  on  the  line  of  a  railroad  may  recover,  although  '  he  placed  his 
should  make  a  thatched  roof  instead  property  in  an  exposed  position,  and 
of  a  shingle  or  a  slate  roof,  which  he  put  it  up  in  an  imprudent  manner' 
clearly  has  an  abstract  right  to  do  ;  What  is  an  imprudent  act?  It  is  no 
and,  by  reason  of  such  thatched  roof,  more  or  less  than  a  heedless,  rash, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  employees  careless,  negligent  act.  So  that  in 
of  the  railroad  company,  his  elevator  fact  the  jury  were  told  that  plaintiff 
should  be  consumed  by  fire,  could  he  could  recover  for  his  hay,  although  he 
recover  ?  Clearly  not ;  and  why  ?  was  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  manner 
Not  because  he  had  no  right  to  build  of  putting  it  up. 
his  elevator  and  thatch  the  roof,  but  **  This  error  is  not  cured  by  any 
because  to  do  so  was  negligence,  care-  other  instruction  given  in  the  case, 
lessness,  which  contributed  to  the  loss.  Indeed,  the  same  omission  is  found  in 
"  Now,  although  the  plaintiff  had  the  latter  part  of  the  instruction  first 
the  right  t^  stack  his  hay  on  the  open  above  noticed ;  and  hence  it  is  said,  in 
prairie,  and  thereby  only  took  the  risk  the  first  comments  upon  it,  that  it  was 
of  accidents  and  not  of  the  defendant's  not  error  to  give  it  *  in  connection 
negligence ;  yet,  if  by  ploughing  around  with  other  proper  instructions  in  the 
the  stacks,  or  otherwise  protecting  case.'  The  part  of  the  instruction 
them,  he  could  have  prevented  the  referred  to  is  as  follows :  <  And  if 
loss,  and  to  omit  thus  protecting  them  you  find,  from  the  evidence,  that  fire 
was  negligence,  he  could  not,  under  escaped  from  an  engine  operated  by 
the  well  settled  rule  above  stated,  be  the  defendants,  setting  fire  to  accumu- 
entitled  to  recover.  But  the  instruction  lated  dry  grass  and  weeds  within  the 
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ing  damages  are  claimed  and  the  object  first  ignited,  and  sup- 
.  pose  that  the  fii'e,  if  there  had  been  due  diligence,  could  have 
been  extinguished  when  passing  through  one  of  those  intermedi- 
ate objects,  is  the  original  author  of  the  fire  liable  ?  This  inter- 
esting and  difficult  point  has  been  already  discussed  in  sections  in 
I  which  the  doctrine  of  causal  connection  in  this  respect  is  ex- 
amined.1 

§  880.  Local  statutes  imposing  absolute  liahility  on  company.  — 
By  statutes  in  force  in  several  of  the  states,  railroad  companies 
are  made  liable  for  all  fires  communicated  by  engines,  indepen- 
dently of  the  question  of  negligence ;  and  they  are  authorized  to 
insure  such  risks.  Under  these  statutes  the  companies  are  held 
only  to  be  liable  for  the  burning  of  such  articles  as  could  be  in- 
sured, thus  excluding  mere  movable  and  transitory  chattels,^  but 
including  remote  as  well  as  proximate  damage.^ 

m.  FIREWORKS. 

§  881.  The  explosion  of  fireworks  on  all  public  occasions, 
when  sanctioned  by  law  or  custom,  is  subject,  so  far  as  concerns 
participants,  to  the  considerations  heretofore  noticed  as  applying 
to  public  games.*  But  when  such  fireworks  are  eixploded  in 
grounds  not  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  their  explosion  is  unlawful 
and  makes  the  parties  concerned  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by 
others  not  participants.^ 

right  of  way  of  the  defendants'  road,  applies,  on  reasoning  already  given 

in  consequence  of  which  the  plain-  (supra,  §  148),  to  cases  where  a  fire 

tiff's  property  was  destroyed,  then  Uie  is  ignited  on  the  company's  right  of 

defendants  are  liable*    Of  course,  if  way,  and  is  communicated  by  negligent 

the  plaintifTs  negligence  contributed  third  parties. 

to  the  loss,  the  defendants  would  not  ^  See  supra,  §  148-9. 

be  liable,  although  all  the  collated  facts  *  Chapman  v.  B.  R.  87  Me.  92.   See 

were  shown.    But  this  omission  could  Ingersoll  v.  R.  R.  8  Allen,  438;  Hart 

easily  be  remedied  by  a  further  instruc-  v.  R.  R.  IS  Mete.  99.  See  for  statutes, 

tion,  while  the  last  instruction  above  Shear.  &  Red.  on  Neg.  §  334. 

set  out  is  erroneous  in  the  breadth  of  <  See  Hooksett  v.  R.  if^  38  N.  H. 

the  doctrine  it  announced,  and  in  fail-  242;  Hart  t;.  R.  R.  13  Mete.  99 ;  In- 

ing  to  properly  limit  it."  gersoll  v.  R.  R.  8  Allen,  438 ;  and 

The  case  of  Ohio  &  Miss.  R.  Co.  v.  cases  cited  supra,  §  150  e<  seq. 

Shanefelt,  supra,  holding  that  land-  ^  Supra,  §  401. 

owners  contiguous  to  railroads  are  as  *  Conklin  v.  Thompson,  29  Barb. 

much  bound  in  law  to  keep  their  lands  218;  Scott  o.  Shepherd,  2  W.  BL  892; 

free  from  an  accumulation  of  dry  grass  8upra>  §  95. 
and  weeds  as  railroad  companies  are, 
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IV.  FIRE-ARMS. 

§  882.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  use  of  fire-arms.^  A 
hunter  shooting  in  a  wilderness  is  not  bound  to  the  caution 
required  of  a  person  shooting  in  a  populous  neighborhood,^  or  of  a 
military  officer  who,  when  training  his  men,  negligently  shoots  a 
spectator ;  ^  though  in  the  latter  case  it  must  be  remembered  that 
as  the  use  of  fire-arms  is  lawful,  and  that  the  men  take  upon  them 
all  the  risks  incident  to  their  employment,  the  burden  on  the 
plaintiiBt  is  to  prove  negligence.  But  when  the  firing  is  unlawful, 
or  when,  being  lawful,  it  is  negligent,  then  it  brings  liability  for 
the  consequences,  including  injuries  caused  by  fright.*  And  as 
loaded  fire-arms  are  dangerous  weapons,  it  is  negligence  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  persons  incompetent  to  use  them.^ 

1  See  also  supra,  §  92,  108,  858.  ^  Supra,  §  836.   See  Haack  v.Fear- 

*  Supra,  §  47-8 ;  Bisseli  v.  Booker,    ing,  5  Roberts,  528. 

16  Ark.  308.  ^  Supra,  §  92, 853.     As  to  construc- 

<  Castle  V.  Duryea,  42  Barb.  480;    tion  of  Michigan  statute  concerning 

2  Kejes,  169.  careless  use  of  fire-arms,  see  People 

V.  Chappell,  27  Mich.  486. 
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CHAPTER  VL 


DEFECTIVE  FENCING  CAUSING  STRAYING  OF  CATTLE :  COLLISION 

OF  CATTLE  WITH  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE. 


I.  General  duty  to  fence,  §  883. 

Neglect  to  repair  fences  by  which  cattle 

eacapei  §  883. 
Fence*  left  open  hj  defendants  whereby 

plaintiff's  cattle  escapes,  §  884. 
Neglect  by  defendant  to  fence  danger- 
ous places,  §  885. 
n.  Fencing  by  railroads,  §  886. 

At  common  law  not  bound  ta  fence, 

§886. 
By  local  statutes  this  duty  b  imposed, 

§887. 
Necessary  exceptions  to  statutes,  §  887  a. 
Limitations   bb  to  persons  benefited, 

§  887  6. 
Degree  of  diligence  required  in  fencing, 

§888. 


m.  Collision  of  engine  with  cattle,  §  88L 

Company  liable  when  neglecting  stat- 
utory duty  to  fence,  §  898. 

Even  when  cattle  are  trespasaers,  com- 
pany liable  if  collision  could  hay* 
prudently  been  avoided,  §  893. 

Omission  to  nse  bell  or  whistle,  §  896. 

Company  not  liable  in  case  of  accident, 
§897. 

When  injury  caused  only  by  fright, 
company  not  liable,  §  898. 

Burden  of  proof  on  plaintiff,  §  899. 

Contributory  negligence,  §  900. 

When  road  is  run  by  several  oomp*- 
nies,  §  901. 


L  GENERAL  DUTY  TO  FENCE. 

§  883.  The  English  common  law  requiring  the  owner  of  cattle 
to  fence  them  in  is  in  force  in  Maine,^  New  Hampshire,*  Massa- 
chusetts,^ Vermont,*  New  York,^  New   Jersey,®  Pennsylvania,^ 


^  Little  V.  Lathrope,  5  Greenleaf,  85 ; 
Lord  V.  Wormwoodi  29  Me.  282. 

2  Avery  v.  Maxwell,  4  N.  H.  86. 
See  as  to  usage  modifying  this, Wheel- 
er 17.  Rowell,  7  N.  H.  615. 

'  In  Lyons  v.  Merrick,  105  Mass. 
71,  the  mule  of  the  defendant  escaped 


from  his  field  through  an  insufficient 
fence  into  the  field  of  A.,  thence  into 
the  field  of  B.,  and  thence  into  the 
field  of  the  plaintiff,  and  injured  the 
plaintifTs  mare.  Held,  that  the  de- 
fendant was  liable  for  the  injuries,  al- 
though, as  between  him  and  A.,  the 


^  Holden  v.  Shattuck,  S4  Yt.  886. 

*  Munger  v.  Tonawanda  R.  B.  4  N. 
Y.  849;  Bowman  v.T.  &  B.  R.  R.  87 
Barb.  516.  See,  as  to  recent  statute 
prohibiting  cattle  from  running  at 
large,  Cowles  v,  Balzer,  47  Barb.  562 ; 
Bowyer  v.  Burlow,  8  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court,  884. 

«  Price  ».  R.  R.  2  Vroomi  229 ; 
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Chambers   v.  Matthews,  8  Harrison, 
868 ;  Coze  v.  Roluns,  4  Halst  884. 

»  N.  Y.  8c  Erie  R.  R.  ©.  Skinner,  19 
Penn.  St.  801,  where  it  was  strongly 
declared  that  the  owner  of  straying 
cattle  is  liable  for  the  damage  they 
do ;  but  this  is  much  qualified  in  N. 
P.  R.  R.  V.  Rehman,  49  Penn.  St. 
101. 


BOOK  ra.]  DEFECTIVE  FENCING.  [§  883. 

Delaware,^  Maryland,'  Kentucky,'  Minnesota/ Indiana,^  and  Mich- 
igan.® No  such  liability  is  regarded  as  in  force  by  common  law 
in  Ohio,^  Iowa,*  Illinois,*  California,^*  North  Carolina,^^  South 
Carolina,^'  Georgia,^'  Mississippi,^*  Missouri,^*  and  Texas.^®  In 
those  states  where  the  English  common  law  is  in  this  respect  not 
in  force,  and  where  there  is  no  local  statute  requiring  fencing  in  of 
cattle,  it  is  not  negligence  in  the  owner  of  cattle  to  permit  them 

latter  was  botrnd  to  keep  the  fence  be-  Though  see  under  statute,  M.  S.  &  N. 

tween  their  fields  in  repair;  although  R.  R.  p.  Fisher,  27  Ind.  96. 

the  fence  between  the  plaintiffs  field        "Johnson  i;.  Wing,  S  Mich.   163; 

and  B/s  was  insufficient ;  and  although  Williams  t;.  Mich.  C.  B.  R.  9  Mich. 

the  defendant  did  not  know  that  the  259. 

beast  was  vicious.  As  to  general  duty       "^  C.  G.  &  C.  R.  R.  v.  Elliott,  4  Ohio 

see  Eames  v,  Raibroad,  98  Massachu-  St.  474.   It  is  however  held  that  if  the 

setts,  560;  Thayer  v,  Arnold,  4  Mete,  owner  of  cattle  permit  them  to  stray, 

589.  he  cannpt  require  those  running  trains 

In  Lee  v.  Riley,  18  C.  B.  N.  8.  722;  to  modify  their  speed  in  view  of  the 
84  L.  J.  C.  P.  212,  it  appeared  that  abstract  contingency  that  cattle  may 
through  the  defect  of  a  gate,  which  turn  up  on  the  road.  At  the  same 
the  defendant  was  bound  to  repair,  his  time,  when  cattle  appear,  those  run- 
horse  got  out  of  his  farm  into  an  oc-  ning  the  train  must  avoid  damaging 
cupation-road,  and  strayed  into  the  them,  if  this  can  be  prudently  done. 
plaintilSPs  field,  where  it  kicked  the  C.  O.  R.  R.  t;.  Lawrence,  18  Ohio  St. 
plaintiff's   horse;   and    it  was  held,  (N.  S.)  66. 

that  the  defendant  was  liable  for  the        ^  Alger  t;.  M.  &  M.  R.  R.  10  Iowa, 

trespass  by  his  horse,  and  that  it  was  258 ;  Herold  v.  Meyer,  20  Iowa,  878  ; 

not  necessary,  for  the  maintenance  of  Smith  v.  R.  R.  84  Iowa,  506. 
the  action,  to  prove  that  defendant's        '  Stover   v.    Shugart,    45  111.    76. 

horse  was  vicious,  and  that  the  de-  Though  see  Bass  v.  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R. 

fendant  was  aware  of  it;  also,  that  28  III.  9  ;  C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  v.  Cauff- 

the  damage  the  plaintiff  had  sustained  man,  88  111.  409. 
by  the  injury  to  his  horse  was  not  too        Vi  Waters  v.    Moss,  12   Cal.  585 ; 

remote,  but  was  sufficiently  the  conse-  Comerford  v.  Dupuy,  17  Cal.  808. 
quence  of  the  defendant's  neglect  to        "  Law  v,  N.  C.  R.  R.  7  Jones,  468. 
be  recoverable.  w  Murray  v.  R.  R.  10  Rich.  227. 

1  Vandergrifb  v.  Del  R.  R.  2  Hous-        m  Macon  &  W.  R.  R.  v.  Baber,  42 

ton,  297.  Ga.  806. 

«  Keech  ».  B.  &  W.  R.  R,  17  U<L        "  Vicksburg  &  J.  R.  R.  v.  Patten, 

82.  81  Miss.  156.    See  Dickson  v.  Parker, 

s  Louisville  k  F.  R.  R.  9.  Ballard,  8  How.  (Miss.)  219;  N.  O.  R.  R.  v. 

2  Mete.  Ky.  177.  Field,  46  Miss.  573. 

«  Locke  V.  St.  Paul  &  P.  R.  R.  15        "  Gorman  v.  Pac.  R.  R.  26  Mo.  441. 

Minn.  850.  See  H.  &  St.  J.  R.  v.  Kenney,  41  Mo. 

*  Williams  v.  N.  A.  &  S.  R.  R.  5  271;  Grafton  t;.  R.  R.  55  Missouri, 

Lid.  Ill ;  Indian.  R.  R.  t^.  Barter,  88  580. 
Lid.  557;  Bradv  t;.  Ball,  14  Ind.  817.        ^^  Walker  t;.  Herron,  22  Tex.  55. 
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to  stray  at  large,^  Hence  cattle  thus  straying  upon  unindoeed 
land  are  not  trespassers  ;  and  it  is  not  contributory  negligence  in 
their  owners  if  it  should  appear  that  when  trespassing  they  were 
negligently  run  down.^  At  the  same  time,  if  they  are  injured  by 
any  defect  or  danfi:erous  a^cencies  which  are  the  usual,  lawful,  and 
ne^es^ry  i„cid»^  of  th:'place  on  which  «,oy  .t»y,  fteir  o™» 
has  no  redress.^  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  cattle  let  loose 
on  a  railroad  track  are  likely  to  do  much  harm ;  and  hence  so 
to  let  them  loose  may  impose  on  their  owner  liability  for  the 
consequences,  even  where  there  is  no  law  requiring  cattle  to  be 
inclosed.* 

Where  the  English  common  law  is  in  force,  all  cattle  straying 
even  on  uninclosed  land  are  trespassers,  and  the  owner  is  liable 
for  any  damage  they  may  commit.^  How  far  such  straying  con- 
stitutes contributory  negligence,  so  as  to  defeat  an  action  for  n^- 
ligent  injury  to  the  cattle,  has  been  already  discussed.^  In  any 
view,  the  owner  of  land  is  not  bound  at  common  law  to  fence  out 
cattle,  and  if  they  stray  on  such  land  it  is  at  their  own  risk  J 
He  may  drive  them  off,  provided  he  does  not  do  so  negligently 
or  with  unnecessary  force,  so  as  to  injure  them ;  and  he  is  not 
liable  for  any  injury  they  may  subsequently  receive.®    In  some 

1  C.  C.  &  C.  R.  R  V.  Elliott,  4  Ohio  19    Johns.    885;   Cox  v.  Robins,    4 

St.  474;  Herold  t7.  Meyer,  20  Iowa,  Halst.  384;  Vandergjift  v.  Del.  R.  R. 

878;  Stover  v.   Shugart,  45  HI.    76;  2  Houston,  297;  Williams  v.  N.  A.  & 

Macon  &  W.  R.  R.  v.  Baber,  42  6a.  S.  R.  R.  5  Ind.  Ill  ;  Brady  o.  Ball, 

805 ;  Law  v.  N.  C.  R.  R.  7  Jones  (N.  14  Ind.  317;    Johnson    v.  Wing,   3 

C.  Law),  468.  Mich.  163.    Infra,  §  908. 

«  Supra,  §  345,  396.  «  Supra,  §  345,  396. 

<  Supra,  §  350,  353,  887-8.  See  ^  Chambers  v.  Matthews,  3  Hani- 
Walker  V.  Herron,  22  Tex.  55;  son  (N.  J.),  368;  Holden  v.  Shattnck, 
Cowles  V,  Balzer,  47  Barb.  562  ;  34  Vt.  336;  Bush  v.  Brainerd,  1  Cow. 
Woodward  v,  Purdy,  20  Ala.  (N.  S.)  78;  Knight  v.  Abert,  6  Penn.  St.  472; 
879.  Phil.  &  G.  R.  R.  V.  Wilt,  4  Whart. 

*  Cent.  O.  R..  R.  v.  Lawrence,  13  143;  N.  Y.  &  Erie  R.  R.  p.  Skinner, 
Ohio  St.  N.  S.  66;  N.  Y.  &  E.  R.  R.  19  Penn.  St  301 ;  Deana  v.  Clayton, 
t;.  Skinner,  19  Penn.  St.  301.  See  sn-  7  Taunton,  489;  Ilott  v.  Wilkes,  3  B. 
pra,  §  851.    Infra,  §  908.  &  A.  304;  Buxton  t;.  N.  £.  R.  R.,  L. 

*  Lee  V.  Riley,  18  C.  B.  N.  S.  722 ;  R.  3  Q.  B.  549 :  Bird  v.  Holbrook,  4 
Powell  V.  Salisbury,  2  Young  &  J.  Bing.  628;  Lord  v.  Wormwood,  29 
891  ;  Little  v,  Lothrop,  5  Greene,  85 ;  Me.  282 ;  and  cases  cited  supra,  §  396. 
Avery  v.  Maxwell,  4  N.  H,  86  ;  Thayer  ■  Palmer  v.  Silyerthom,  32  Penn. 
V.  Arnold,  4  Mete.  589  ;  Rust  v.  Low,  St.  65.  As  to  Roman  law,  see  supra,  • 
6  Mass.  90 ;  Munger  v.  Tonawanda  §  782. 

R.  R.  4  N.  Y.  349 ;  Wells  v.  Howell, 
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jarisdictions,  however,  statates  are  in  force,  providing  that  the 
owner  of  unfenced  land  can  have  no  redress  for  injuries 
committed  by  straying  cattle.  In  such  cases,  no  suit  can  be 
maintained  by  him  for  such  injuries  against  the  owner  of  such 
cattle.^  And  if  he,  in  any  way  (though  unintentionally),  tempt 
such  animals  on  his  land,  he  is  liable  for  the  damage  they  there 
receive  from  any  peculiar  peril.^ 

§  884.  Fence  left  open  by  defendant  whereby  plaintijf*8  crops 
are  destroyed,  —  So  an  action  lies  when  by  the  defendant's  neg- 
ligence plaintiff's  fence  is  left  open  and  his  crops  destroyed.^ 
But  the  injury  must  be  a  natural  and  ordinary  consequence  of 
the  negligence.*  So,  also,  if  caused  by  the  negligent  act  of  a 
third  person,  the  causal  connection  is  broken,  and  the  defendant's 
liability  is  detached.^ 

J  885.  Neglect  by  defendant  to  fence  in  dangerous  places. — 
This  subject  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed.^  It  is  suffi- 
cient here  to  say  that  while  a  person  opening  near  a  public  way 
a  dangerous  hole  or  ditch  is  bound  to  fence  it  in,  yet  the  danger- 
ous place  must  be  sufficiently  near  the  public  way  to  make  it 
probable  that  persons  traveUing  the  public  way  might  be  hurt.*^ 
Thus  in  an  English  case,^  it  appeared  that  the  defendants  were 
possessed  of  a  canal  and  the  lancl  between  it  and  a  sluice ;  an 
ancient  foot-path  passed  through  the  land  close  to  the  sluice ; 
there  was  a  towing-path  nine  feet  wide  by  the  side  of  the  canal, 
and  an  intervening  space  of  twelve  feet  of  grass  between  the 
towing-path  and  the  foot-path.  By  the  permission  of  the  de- 
fendants the  intervening  space  had  been  lately  used  for  carting, 
and  ruts  having  been  caused,  the  whole  space  between  the  canal 
and  the  sluice  had  been  covered  with  cinders,  and  thus  all  dis- 
tinction between  the  path  and  the  rest  of  the  land  had  been 
obliterated.  A  person  using  the  path  at  night  missed  his  way, 
and  fell  into  the  canal  and  was  drowned  ;  and  it  was  held  that 
the  canal  was  not  so  near  the  foot-path  as  to  be  adjoining  to  it, 

1  Studley  v.  Wright,  14  Conn.  292;  Vicars  v.  Wilcocks,  8  East,  1.    See 

Wright  V.  Wright,   21    Connecticut,  8npra,§  136. 

S29.  "  See  supra,  §  824-82;   and  infra, 

s  Crafton  v.  B.  B.  55  Mo.  580.  §  9S1. 

s  Loker  i;.  Damon,  17  Pick.  284.  ^  See  supra,  §  815,  824  a. 

«  Saxton  V.  Bacon,  31  Vt.  540.  <  Binks   v.   The   South    Yorkshire 

*  See  Saxton  v.  Bacon,  31  Vt.  540;  Bail  way  &  Biver  Dun  Co.  3  Best  & 

Crain  v.  Petrie,  6  Hill,  N.  Y.  522;  S.  244;  32  L.J.  Q.  B.  26. 
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80  as  to  throw  upon  the  defendants  the  duty  of  fencing  ihe  canal 
off,  and  that  the  other  facts  did  not  render  the  defendants 
liable  for  the  accident.  Blackburn,  J.,  in  giving  his  judgment 
said :  "  In  Hardcastle  v.  The  South  Yorkshire  Railway  Co.,*  the 
court  said,  •  The  proper  and  true  test  of  legal  liability  is,  wheth- 
er the  excavation  be  substantially  adjoining  the  way,  and  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  if  it  were  otherwise ;  if  in  every  case 
it  was  to  be  left  as  a  fact  to  the  jury  whether  the  excavations 
were  sufiSciently  near  to  the  highway  to  be  dangerous.*  That 
decision  binds  us  (I  do  not  say  it  ia  wrong,  but  it  is  sufficient 
that  it  binds  us),  and  therefore,  in  the  present  case,  it  is  not 
a  question  for  the  jury,  but  a  question  of  law,  whether  the 
canal  substantially  adjoins  the  foot-path  ?  and  I  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  say  that  it  is  adjoining  when  there  are  intervening 
nine  feet  of  towing-path  and  grass  sufficient  to  make  a  real  dis- 
tinction between  the  towing-path  and  the  foot-path.  It  is  true 
this  distinction  has  been  done  away  with  by  the  tenants  of  the 
land,  but  even  if  it  had  been  done  by  the  defendants  that  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  make  them  liable :  concede  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  foot-path  and  the  intervening  space  and  the 
towing-path  were  not  noticeable  at.  night,  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  make  the  canal  ^  adjoining '  the  right  of  way.  Again,  there 
might  be  a  case  where  permission  to  use  land  as  a  path  may 
amount  to  such  an  inducement  as  to  lead  the  persons  using  it  to 
suppose  it  a  highway,  and  thus  induce  them  to  use  it  as  such ; 
but  then,  that  must  be  proved  by  distinct  evidence,  and  the  mere 
fact  of  spreading  cinders  over  the  whole  space  cannot  be  said 
to  be  such  an  inducement."  Mellor,  J.,  ako,  said :  '^  By  going 
off  the  line  of  foot-path  the  passenger  commits  a  trespass, 
though  possibly  it  would  not  be  so  here ;  but  even  if  he  were 
not  a  trespasser,  and  if  the  distinction  of  the  foot-path  had  been 
obliterated  by  the  carting  and  consequent  repair,  still  he  must 
use  the  permission  of  the  defendants  subject  to  the  dangers; 
and  there  was,  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  no  evidence  of  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to  go  to  the  jury."  ^ 

The  workmen  employed  in  a  government  dock-yard  were  per- 
mitted by  the  government  to  cross  certain  lands  within  the  dock* 
yard  premises,  to  go  to  the  water-closets  erected  for  their  ao- 

1  2Hur.&N.67;  2S  L.  J.  Ex.  189.    B.  89S;  19  L.  J.  C.  P.  195;  sapr^ 
'  See  also  Barnes  v.  Wood,  9  Com.    §  S25. 
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commodation.  A  govenunent  contractor,  by  permission  of  the 
government,  had  erected  machinery  in  this  yard,  with  a  revolving 
shaft;  a  portion  of  this  machinery  was  so  placed  as  to  cross ^ the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  way  to  these  water-closets.  The 
shaft  was  partially  covered,  but  not  concealed,  by  planks,  and 
was  found  by  the  jury  to  have  been  "  insufGlciently  covered." 
There  were  other,  though  not  shorter  or  more  convenient,  ways 
to  these  water-closets.  The  plaintiff^  who  was  a  workman  em- 
ployed in  the  dpck-yard,  but  not  by  the  contractor,  who  had 
erected  the  machinery,  in  going  to  the  water-closet,  accidentally 
fell  near  the  shaft,  which  caught  his  arm  and  severely  injured 
him.  In  an  action  against  the  contractor  to  recover  damages 
for  the  injury,  it  was  held,  that  the  plaintiff's  right  to  cross  the 
yard  was  only  the  right  not  to  be  treated  as  a  trespasser  for  so 
doing,  and  that  the  defendant  was  under  no  obligation  to  fence 
the  machinery  at  all,  and  therefore  not  liable  for  insufficiently 
fencing  it,  and  therefore  that  the  action  was  not  maintainable.^ 

II.  FENCmO  BY  RAILROADS. 

§  886.  At  common  law  no  such  duty.  —  At  common  law,  a 
railway  company  is  not  bound  to  maintain  fences  sufficient  to 
keep  cattle  off  its  line ;  ^  but  is  bound  to  use  every  reasonable 
care  to  prevent  them  from  straying  on  the  line.^    When  on  the 

^  Bolch  V.   Smith,  7  H.  &  N.  786 ;  they  are  under  no  obligations  to  make 

snpra,  §  824.  or  maintain  fences  between  their  road 

^  Supra,  §  397,  833 ;  R.  R.  v.  Skin-  and  the  adjoining  lands.    They  come 

ner,  19  Penn.  St.  301;  Lord  o.  Worm-  within  the  common  law  rule;  and  at 

wood,  29  Me.  282 ;  Perkins  v.  R.  R.  common  law,  the  owner  of  land  is  not 

29  Me.   307 ;    Tonawanda  R.  R.  v.  obliged  to  fence  against  the  cattle  of 

Hunger,  4  N.  Y.  349  ;  Toledo  R.  R.  his  neighbor.    The  owner  of  cattle  is 

V.  Yickery,  44  111.  76 ;  Price  v,  N.  J.  bound  to  keep  them  within  his  own 

R.  R.  2  Vroom,  229 ;  Chicago  &  Miss,  lines,  and  if  he  suffers  them  to  go  at 

R.  R  V.  Patchin,  16  111.  198;  111.  Cent,  large,  and  they  stray  upon  the  prem- 

R.  R.  17.  Reedy,  17  111.  581 ;  Knight  v.  ises  of  his  neighbor,  they  are  clearly 

R.  R.  15  La.  An.  105;  Williams  p.  R.  trespassers,  and  he  is  liable  for  what- 

R.  2  Mich.  259 ;  N.  £.  R.  R.  v.  Sin-  ever  damage  they  may  commit ;  and 

eathf  8  Rich.  L.  185;  and  cases  cited  as  a  general  rule,  he  cannot  recover 

supra,  §  883.  for  injuries  receiyed  by  them  while 

'  Buxton  V.  N.  £.  Ry.  Co.,  L.  R.  8  thus    wrongfully    on    his    neighbor's 

Q.  B.  549.  premises."    Gilpin,  C.  J.,  in  Vander- 

"  Where  there  exists  no  statutory  grift  p.  Delaware  R.  R.  2  Houston, 

regulations  defining  the  duties  of  rail-  297.    See  Macon  &  West.  R.  R.  p. 

way  companies  in  respect  to  fencing,  Baber,  42  Ga.  305. 
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track,  however,  lawfully  or  unlawfully,  if  they  are  n^Hgently 
run  down,  the  road  is  liable.^ 

§  ^87.  By  local  statutes  such  duty  is  imposed.  —  By  statutes, 
however,  adopted  in  many  jurisdictions,  the  duty  of  fencing  is 
imposed  on  railroads,  the  object  being  to  prevent  collisions  with 
cattle  straying  on  the  road  ;  and  hence,  when  in  consequence  of 
defective  fencing,  cattle,  in  such  jurisdictions,  stray  on  the  road 
and  are  injured,  the  company  is  liable  for  the  damages.^ 

^  See  supra>  §  896-8 ;  infra,  §  893 ;  ages  resulting  from  an  injury  to  his 

Hunger  v,  Tonawanda  R.  R.  4  N.  Y.  cow,  *'  by  reasfon  of  the  want  or  insuffi- 

349  ;  N.  P.  R.  R.  v,  Rehman,  49  Penn.  ciency  of  fences/'  &c.,  as  provided  br 

301;  111.  Cent.  R.  R.  v.  Phelps,  29  HI.  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  March 

447;   Galpin  v.  Chic.  R.  R.  19  Wise.  25,  1859  (S.  &  C.  331),  entitled,  "  An 

604 ;  Brown  v.  H.  &  S.  J.  R.  R.  S3  act  for  inclosing  railroads  hy  fences 

Mo.  309.  and  cattle-guards,"  it  appearing  in  the 

>  See  supra,  §  398  ;  infra,  §  891.  petition  that  the  injury  complained  of 

The  statutes  vary  so  much  in  char-  was  done  subsequent  to  the   taking 

acter  that  any  general  classification  effect  of  the  act  of  April  13,  1865  (S. 

would  be  futile.     The  following  cases,  &  S.  7),  entitled,  "  An  act  to  restrain 

however,    may    be    of    comparative  from  running  at  large  certain  animals 

use :  —  therein  named,"  it  is  sufficient  answer 

In  Vermont  it  is  settled  law  that  to  allege,  '<  That  the  plaintiff  did  not 

the  obligation  upon  railroad  companies  live  along  the  line  of  its  said  road,  nor 

to  build  a  fence  along  their  roads  only  was  his  said  cow  grazing  in  any  in- 

extends  to  the  owner  or  rightful  oc-  closed  field  adjacent  thereto.     That 

cupier  of  the  adjoining  fields,  and  not  said  plaintiff*  knowingly,  wilfully,  and 

to  mere  trespassers  therein.    Bemis  v,  unlawfully  permitted  his  said  cow  to 

C.  &  P.  R.  R.  42  Vt.  875.  run  at  large  on  the  highways  and  un- 

The    '*  suitable "    fences  which    a  inclosed  lands  adjacent  to  defendant's 

railroad  corporation  is  required  by  the  said  railroad,  whereby  said  cow  went 

Massachusetts  Gen.  Sts.  c.  63,  §  43  upon  said  road  and  was  accidentally 

(St.  1846,  c.  271),  to  erect  and  main-  killed."    P.,  Ft.  W.  &  C.  R.  R.  Co.  v. 

tain  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  need  Methven,  21   O.  St.  586.    See  supra, 

not  of  necessity  be  such  fences  as  are  §  398. 

required  to  be  maintained  by  owners  A  railroad  company  is  not  required 
of  adjoining  improved  lands,  and  de-  by  the  Indiana  statute  to  fence  its 
scribed  in  the  Gen.  Sts.  c.  25,  §  1,  as  road,  where  such  fencing  would  result 
^*  legal  and  sufiicient."  Eames  v,  Sa-  in  cutting  itself  off  from  the  use  of  its 
lem  &  L.  R.  R.  98  Mass.  561.  own  land,  or  leased  property,  or  build- 
in  Maryland,  non-fencing  is  only  ings,  or  wood-sheds,  although  the 
primd  facie  evidence  of  negligence,  buildings  or  sheds  may  not  be  in  pres- 
Keech  i;.  R.  R.  1 7  Md.  32.  And  so  in  ent  use ;  and  if  cattle  are  killed  at 
Greorgia.  Macon  It  R.  v.  Davis,  IS  such  a  point  by  the  cars  of  the  com- 
Ga.  68.  And  California,  infra,  §  899.  pany,  it  is  not  liable,  unless  there  is 
In  an  action  by  the  owner  against  proof  of  negligence  or  want  of  care  or 
a  railroad  company,  to  recover  dam-  skill  on  the  part  of  the  persons  oper- 
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§  887  a.  Necessary  exception  to  statute.  —  Of   special  excep- 
tions, several  have  been  noticed  in  the  note  to  the  preceding 

ating  the  train.    Jeffers.,  Med.  &  I.  R.  R.  R.  v.  Parker,  29  Ind.  471 ;  Toledo, 

R.  V.  Beatty,  86  Ind.  15.  &c.  R.  R.  v.  Gary,  87  Tnd.  172. 

See  also  Toledo  R.  R.  v.  Daniels,  The  fencing  of  a  railroad  contem- 
21  Ind.  256;  111.  Cent.  K  R.  v.  Swear-  plated  by  the  Illinois  statute  of  March 
ingen,  SS  111.  289,  to  the  effect  that  the  4th,  1868,  providing  compensation  to 
road  leading  to  a  machine  shop,  and  the  owners  of  animals  ki  led  or  in- 
other  appurtenances,  need  not  be  jaredbythecar8,&c.,  of  a  railroad  corn- 
fenced.  So,  also,  as  to  station,  In.  &  pany,  includes  the  putting  in  of  proper  • 
S.  R.  R.  V.  Christy,  48  Ind.  148.  cattle-guards  to  prevent  animals  from 

In  the  same  state  it  is  necessary  for  passing   from  streets   and   highways 

the  complaint,  in  charging  negligence  upon  the  railroad  track  on  each  side 

to  the  company,  to  aver  that  there  of  said  streets  and  highways.    Pitts., 

was  no  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  C.  &  S.  R.  R  v.  Ehrhart,  86  111.  119. 
plaintiff,  though  such  an  averment  is        The  Illinois  railroad  companies  are 

not  necessary  when  the  defendant's  required  to  fence  the  tracks  of  their 

negligence  is  in  not  fencing.    But  in  roads  with  sufficient  fences  to  turn 

the  latter  case  it  must  be  averred  that  stock,  and  after  erecting  them,  to  keep 

the  road  was  not  securely  fenced.    It  them  in  repair ;  they  are  required  to 

is  not  enough  to  charge  that  the  road  put  in  gates  at  farm  crossings,  which 

was  not  fenced  "  according  to  law."  are  a  part  of  the  fence,  and  the  duty 

Jeffersonville,  &c.  R.  R.  t;.  Underbill,  to  keep  their  fences  in  repair  includes 

40  Ind.  229  ;  Jeflersonville,  &c.  R.  R.  the  duty  of  keeping  these  gates  safe 

V.  Vanzant,  40  Ind,  233;    Indianapo-  and   securely  closed,  so  as  to  afford 

lis,  &c.  R.  R.   V.  Robinson,  35  Ind.  equal  protection   from  stock  getting 

880.  upon  their  roads  at  such  places  as  to 

**  The  Indiana  statute  makes  no  ex-  other  points.  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R.  R  v. 
ceptions  as  to  the  place  where  the  Harris «  54  111.  528. 
stock  shall  be  killed,  as  to  liability,  if  The  Iowa  statute  requiring  railroads 
the  road  is  not  securely  fenced ;  but  to  fence,  makes  the  railroad  neglecting 
this  court  has  interpolated  exceptions,  to  fence  liable  only  for  damages  to 
such  as  the  crossings  of  highways,  cattle  "  running  at  large,"  and  not  to 
streets,  and  alleys,  in  towns  and  cities,  those  driven  by  their  owner  and  within 
and  at  mills,  where  the  public  has  a  his  control.  Hinmau  v,  C,  R.  I.  &  P. 
right  and  a  necessity  to  go  undis-  R.  R.  28  Iowa,  491 ;  Smith  v.  C,  R.  I. 
turbed  ;  but  this  court  has  not  made,  &  P.  R.  R.  84  Iowa,  96. 
and  ought  not  to  make,  under  the  The  Iowa  statute  does  not  compel 
statute,  an  exception  of  large  blocks  nubroads  to  fence  their  depot  grounds, 
of  ground,  merely  because  they  are  Davis  v.  Bur.  &  M.  R.  R.  Co.  26  Iowa, 
situated  in  a  city.  There  is  no  reason  549 ;  Durand  v,  C.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  Co. 
why  such  lands  not  in  a  city  must  be  26  Iowa,  559 ;  Smith  v.  Chic.  &  R.  I. 
fenced,  which  does  not  apply  with  R.  R.  Co.  84  Iowa,  506.  As  to  Mis- 
equal,  if  not  greater  force,  when  they  souri,  see  Crafton  v.  R.  R.  55  Mo.  580. 
are  within  the  limits  of  a  city."  Pettit,  Under  the  Iowa  statute,  to  attach 
J.,  in  Toledo,  &c.  R.  R.  v.  Howell,  38  liability  to  a  railroad  for  injury  to  cat- 
Ind.  448,  citing  Bellefontaine  R.  R.  t*.  tie  from  its  failure  to  repair  its  fences. 
Reed,  88  Ind.  476  ;  Indianapolis,  &c.  it  must  have  knowledge,  either  actual 
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section.  As  a  general  exception,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when 
a  railroad  crosses  a  city,  though  it  is  required,  as  has  been  seen, 
to  take  every  reasonable  precaution  to  prevent  collision,  it  is  a 
necessity  of  business  that  it  should  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  putting  up  fences.^  But  where  this  does  not  interfere  with  the 
necessary  current  of  business,  cattle-guards  should  be  put  up.* 

§  887  J.  LimitationB  in  statutes  as  to  persons  to  be  benefited.  — ^ 
In  England  and  in  several  of  our  own  states,  the  protection  of 
the  statutes  is  limited  to  the  occupiers  of  land  adjoining  the 
road.  Hence  the  company  is  not  bound  to  fence  out  cattle  stray- 
ing on  a  highway  which  runs  alongside  of  the  road  in  parallel 
lines.^  It  has  no  doubt  been  held  imder  local  statutes  that  a 
railroad  is  not  bound  to  fence  against  cattle  unlawfully  in  a  pas- 
ture adjoining,^  but  at  common  law  this  view  is  irreconcilable 
with  principle  and  with  the  weight  of  authority.* 

§  888.  Degree  of  diligence  in  fencing.  —  The  d^ree  of  dili- 
gence to  be  exercised  in  fencing  is  not  that  of  perfect  vigilance 
and  accuracy,  but  such  as  good  business  men,  in  this  particular 
branch  of  industry  are  accustomed  to  exercise.^    Thus  it  has  been 

or  implied,  that  the  fence  is  out  o£  *  Browne  v.  B.  R.  13  Gray,   55; 

repair,  and  a  reasonable  time  to  put  Corwin  v.  R.  B.  8  Kernan,  43 ;  Isbell 

it  in  good  condition.     Aylesworth  o.  v.  R.  R.  27  Connecticut  S98;   Faw- 

R.  R.  SO  Iowa,  459.  cett  v.  Raihroad,  16  Ad.  &  £1.  618; 

1  See  HaUoran  v.  R.  R.  2  £.  D.  Sharrod  v.  Railroad,  4  W.,  BL  &  6. 

Smith,   257;  Bowman  v.  R.   R.    37  586. 

Barb.  516 ;  111.  Cent  R.  R.  v.  Goodwin,  ^  See  supra,  §  48-«5,  635 ;  Bessant 

30  Ind.  117 ;  Great  W.  R.  R.t7.  Morth-  v.  R.  R.  8  C.  B.  (N.  S.)  868;  Polar 

land,  30  IlL  451 ;  Galena  &  C.  R.  R.  v.  R.  R.  16  N.  Y.  476;  Lemmon  r.  R. 

V.  Griffin,  31  HI.  303.  R.  82  Iowa,  151;  Chic.  R.  R.  v.  At- 

a  Perkins o.  R.  R.  29  Me.  807;  Brace  ley,  88  111.  410 ;  Indian.  R.  R.  v.  Mar- 

V.  R.  R.  27  N.  Y.  269;  Great  W.  R.  shall,  27  Ind.  800;  Enright  v.  K.  R. 

R.  V.  Morthland,  30  Bl.  468 ;  Toledo  88  Cal.  230. 

R.  R.  V.  Howells,  supra ;  ToL,  W.  &  A  railroad  corporation  omitted  to 

N.  R.  R.  V.  Owens,  43  Ind.  465.  fence  the  line  of  its  road  in  front  of 

<  £ames  v.  R.  R.  98  Mass.  560;  a  culvert  under   the  road-bed;  and 

Ricketts  v.  R.  R.  12  C.  B.  160 ;  Man*  did  not  construct  any  barrier  to  pone- 

Chester  R.  R.  v.  Wallis,  14  C.  B.  218 ;  Tent  cattle  from  entering  the  cnlTert» 

Jackson  v.  R.  R.  25  Vt.  150 ;  Ellis  v.  although  it  was  practicable  to  main- 

R.  R.  2  H.  &  N.  424.  tain  such  a  barrier  without  interfering 

^  Lawrence  v.  Combs,  81   N.    H.  with  the  flow  of  the  water.    The  depth 

831 ;  Chapin  t;.  R.  R.  39  N.  H.  53 ;  of  the  water  being  usually  enou^  to 

Mayberry  v,  R.  R.  47  N.  H.  891 ;  prevent  the  escape  of  cattle  from  the 

Jackson  v.  R.  R.  25  Yt.  150 ;  Ellis  v.  land  of  the  adjoining  proprietor  at 

R.  R.  55  Mo.  88.  the  unprotected  place;  but  on  a  day 
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correctly  ruled  in  Illinois,^  that  while  railroad  companies  will  be 
held  to  a  high  degree  of  diligence  in  keeping  their  fences  in 
good  repair,  they  are  not  bound  to  do  impossible  things,  nor 
are  they  required  to  keep  a  constant  patrol,  night  and  day.  If, 
where  a  railroad  is  inclosed  by  a  sufficient  fence,  a  breach  oc- 
curs therein  by  reason  of  the  unlawful  act  of  a  stranger,  and 
through  sucl\  breach  stock  get  upon  the  track  and  are  injured  ; 
in  the  absence  of  negligence  on  their  part,  the  company  will  not 
be  liable,  unless  the  accident  happened  after  the  lapse  of  a  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  company,  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  dili- 
gence, to  have  discovered  and  repaired  the  breach  before  the  in- 
jury occurred.  It  has  been  also  ruled  in  the  same  state  that 
while  these  companies  are  not  required  to  keep  such  a  guard  on 
their  roads  as  would  see  a  breach  at  the  instant  it  occurs,  and  re- 
pair it  at  the  time,  still  the  law  requires  them  to  keep  such  a 
force  as  may  discover  breaches  and  openings  in  their  fences,  and 
close  them  in  a  reasonable  time.  And  to  neglect  doing  so,  for  a 
week  or  more  is  a  neglect  of  duty  that  will  ordinarily  render 
them  liable  for  an  injury  ensuing  therefrom.  In  an  action,  there- 
fore, against  a  railroad  company,  to  recover  for  injuries  to  two 
horses,  inflicted  by  a  train  on  defendants'  road,  where  it  appeared 
the  horses  passed  upon  the  track  through  an  open  gate  at  a 
farm  crossing,  the  company,  having  permitted  the  gate  to  remain 
open  for  a  week  previous  to  the  accident,  was  regarded  as  guilty 
of  such  negligence  as  rendered  them  liable.^ 

§  889.  So  if  a  horse  takes  fright,  runs  away,  and  gets  upon  a 
railroad  at  a  point  where  the  company  is  bound  to  fence,  and  is 
killed  upon  the  track,  the  fact  that  the  fence  or  cattle-guard  was 
insufficient  at  that  point  will  alone  render  the  company  liable. 
But  if  the  horse  breaks  a  fence  or  leaps  a  cattle-guard,  which 
would  be  sufficient  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  to  turn  stock, 
then  it  will  not  devolve  on  the  company  to  prove  an  absence  of 
negligence  in  running  the  train,  and  the  company  will  only.be 

when  the  water  was  low,  a  cow  which  passing  train.    Held,  that  the  railroad 

he  was  pasturing  there  passed  through  corporation  was  liable  for  the  injury, 

the  culvert,  and  over  land  of  another  Keliher  v.  Conn.  B.  R.  107  Mass.  411. 

person  on  the  other  side  of  It,  and  ^  Chic.  &  N.  W.  R.  R.  v.  Barrie,  55 

then  entered  the  road  at  a  place  which  111.  226. 

was  also  defective  for  want  of  a  suit-  '  Chic,  k  N.  W.  R.  R.  v,  Harris,  54 

able  fence,  and  was  there  injured  by  a  111.  528. 
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liable  upon  proof  that  it  was  guilty  ot  cardeeanefls  or  wilful  in- 
jury.i 

§  890.  Diligence  in  maintaining*  —  The  duty  to  inake  involyes 
the  duty  to  maintain;  and  hence  the  company  becomes  liable 
if  it  permits,  as  has  already  been  incidentally  seen,  a  broken 
fence  to  remain  nnrepaired  ^Eter  notice  of  the  breach  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  received  by  the  company.^  But.  where  an  em- 
ployee went  over  the  road  at  four  P.  M.  Saturday,  and  found  the 
fence  in  repair,  and  the  next  Monday  morning  he  passed  oyer 
the  road  and  found  the  fence  recently  broken  and  stodc  injured, 
it  was  held  that  the  company  showed  due  diligence,  and  were  not 
liable  for  the  injury  to  the  stodk*^ 

III.   COIXISION  OF  STEAM-ENGINE  WITH  CATTLE. 

§  891.  This  topic  is  so  intimately  blended  with  others  that  haye 
been  already  discussed,  that  at  this  place  it  is  best  considered  by 
presenting  in  connection  with  it  a  few  general  propositions,  with 
references  to  the  sections  where  the  propositions  have  been  already 
examined. 

§  892.  When  cattle  wander  on  a  railroad  through  a  fence  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  company  to  maintain^  then  the  company  i$ 
primd  facie  liable  for  injurie»  sustained  by  them  through  collision, 
—  This  principle  is  established  by  a  series  of  cases  already  cited ;  ^ 
and  will  be  more  fully  discussed  when  we  consider  the  question  of 
burden  of  proof  .^ 

§  898.  If  cattle  trespass  on  a  railroad  through  the  negligence  of 
their  owner ^  the  company  is  liable  for  a  coUisian  if  it  could  have 
been  prudently  avoided fi 

^  C.  &  A.  R.  R.  Co.  V.  XJHej,  38  HL  176 ;  Brady  v.  R.  B.  8  N.  Y.  Supreme 

410.  Ct.  R.  587. 

«  McDowell  ».  N.  T.  C.  R.  R.  87        »  See  infra,  §  8J>9. 
Barb.  195;  Murray  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.        *  Supra,  §  897 ;  Eames  v.  &  & L.  R. 

4  Eeyes,  274;  Bartlett  v.  D.  R.  R.  20  R.  98  Mass.  560 ;  IlL  Cen.  R.  R.  Co. 

Iowa,  188;  Indian.  R.  R.  v.  Snelling,  v.  Middleswortb,  46  III.  294  ;  HI  Cen. 

16  Ind.  435 ;  Brown  v.  Milwaukee  R.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Baker,  47  HI.  295 ;  Toledo, 

R.  21  Wise.  89.  P.  &  W.  R.  R.  v.  Bray,  57  ID.  514  ;  R. 

>  HI.  Cen.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Swearingen,  I.  &  St  L.  R.  R.  v.  Lewis,  58  BL  49. 

47  m.  206.  {The  contrary  doctrine  to  the  aboTe 

«  See  supra,  §§  89  7-8, 888-^ ;  and  see  announced  in  Central  Mil.  Tract  R.  R. 

also  McCoy  v.  Cal.  Fac.  R.  R.  40  Cal.  Co.  v.  Rockafellow,  17  Bl.  541 ;  BL  C. 

582;  Bay  City  v.  Austin,  21   Mich.  R.  R.  Co.  v.  Reedy,  Ibid.  580 ;  and  ChL 

890;  Child  v.  Beam,  L.  R.  9  Ezch.  &Mis8.R.R.Co.v.Patchin,16llLl98» 
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§  894.  The  diligence  to  be  exereised  by  an  engineer  in  avoiding 
cattle  an  the  road  is  to  be  etich  as  would  be  exerdeed  under  such 
circumstances  by  good  engineers  having  in  view  the  sqfety  of  their 
train^.^  —  An  engineer  seeing  catUe  ahead  of  him  on  a  road  is 
not  boand  to  reverse  his  engine,  unless  it  appear  that  he  can  do 
so  without  danger  to  his  train,  and  unless  it  also  appear  that  the 
cattle  would  otherwise  be  injured.^  Nor  are  the  company  bound 
to  break  up  their  time  appointments  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
avoiding  cattle.8 

§  895.  Where,  however,  it  appeared  the  cattle  could  have  been 
seen  on  the  track  by  the  engineer,  if  he  had  been  on  the  look- 
out, for  a  distance  of  more  than  half  a  mile,  there  being  nothing 
to  obstruct  his  view ;  and  yet,  with  the  stock  standing  on  the 
track  in  full  view,  the  engineer  made  no  effort  to  avoid  the  dan- 
ger, and  never  slackened  the  speed  of  the  train,  but  rushed  on  at 
a  rapid  rate,  without  any  signal  to  give  the  alarm :  it  was  held^ 

is  0Temile<L    HI.  C.  B.  B.  Co.^  t;.Mid-  84  Iowa,  899 ;  Loa.  &  F.  R.  B.  v.  Bal- 

dlesworth,  46  111.  494.)    Locke  v.  St  lard,  2  Mete.  (Ey.)  177. 

Paul  &  P.B.  B.  15  Minn.  350;  Shepard  *  1  Bed.  on  B.  B.  498 ;  Eeech  v.  R. 

o.  B.  B.  35  N.  T.  641 ;  New  Orl.  &c.  B.  B.  1 7  Md.  32 ;  Fisher  v.  Farm.  Loan 

B.  V.  Field,  46  Miss.  573 ;  Mem.  &  Co.  21  Wise.  73.     See  fully,  supra, 

CM.  R  B.  V.  Blakeney,  43  Miss.  218  ;  §  397,  and  cases  cited  infra,  §  896-7. 

Mem.  &  Chi  B.  B.  v,  Orr,  43  Miss.  Where  an  engineer  runs  a  train 

279 ;  Hance  v,  B.  B.  26  N.  Y.  428 ;  B.  with  ordinary  care  and  vigilance,  and 

B.  V.  Caufiman,  28  111.  513;  Needham  watches  the  track  in  advance  as  much 

V.  B.  B.  37  Cal.  409;  Vandeigrift  v.  as  he  can  consistently  with  his  other 

Bediker,  2   New  Jersey,  185;    and  duties,  he  discharges  all    obligation 

other  cases  cited  at  large,  supra,  §  which  the  company  is  under  to  one 

397,  883.  whose  animal  is  on  the  track  through 

The  statutes  requiring  railroads  to  the  wrongful  act  or  neglect  of  tibe 

fence  do  not  make  the  railroads  liable  owner,  unless  the  safety  of  the  pa8>- 

for  damage,  except  in  cases  of  negli-  sengers  and  interests  of  the  company 

gence  by  the  engineer,  for  injury  to  would  allow  the  train  to  be  stopped  or 

cattle'wrongfully  on  the  railway  track,  its  speed  checked.    When  proper  care 

Towns  V.  Chesldre  B.  B.  21  N.  H.  364 ;  and  vigilance  are  being  exercised  in 

Perkins  o.  East.  B.  B.  29  Me.  807;  respect  to  these  other  interests,  neither 

Cornwall  v.  Sullivan  B.  B.  28  N.  H.  the  mere  fact  that  the  speed  of  the 

161 ;  Eames  v.  Salem  &  L.  B.  B.  98  train  was  not  checked  while  it  was 

Mass.  566 ;  Bends  v,  C.  &  P.  B.  B.  42  approaching  the  animal,  nor  the  mere 

Yt.  378 ;  Chapin  v.  SulL  B.  B.  39  N.  fact  that  the  engineer  did  not  see  it 

H.  53,  564;  Mayberry  v.  Concord  B.  until  so  near  it  that  he  could  not  avoid 

B.  47  N.  H.  391.         '  the  accident,  tends  to  show  any  want 

^  See  supra,  §§  345,  397.  of  care  as  to  the  animal.    Bemis  v.  C. 

»  Parker  v,  Dubuque  S.  W.  B.  B.  &  P.  B.  B,  42  Vt.  375. 
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§  900.]  COUISION  OP  AKIMAL8  WITH  TRAM:  [BOOK  UL 

show  a.  failure  in  fencing,  in  order  to  make  oat  a  primd  /aeie  case. 
But  in  places  where  it  is  not  required  to  fence,  the  law  is  others 
wise  ;  and  where  the  evidence  shows  that  a  horse  got  upon  a  r«l- 
road  track  within  tlie  eotpoi%te  limits  of  a  city  (where  fencing  is 
not  required),  and  was  driven  by  the  tr^  and  finally  killed  at 
or  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of  n^ligence 
on  the  part  of  the  company ;  the  owner  cannot  recover  if  no  neg- 
ligence is  proved.'  But  where  a  statnte  requires  a  railroad  cor- 
poration to  fence  its  road,  the  fact  that  animals  stray  upon  it 
from  an  adjacent  field,  no  intermediate  fence  having  been  pat 
up,  and  that  such  animals  are  injured  by  a  train  on  the  road, 
establishes  a  primd  facie  case  of  negligence  against  the  corpora- 
tion.' Nor  does  the  putting  of  his  cattle  by  the  plaintiff  in  sach 
unfenced  field,  he  knowing  that  there  was  no  fence  separating  it 
from  the  railroad,  amount  to  such  contribntory  negligence  as  bars 
the  plaintiff's  recovery.'  But  where  a  port  only  of  a  fence  is  de- 
fective, then  the  hiu^len  on  the  pluntiff  is  to  show  that  the  cattle 
entered  through  the  defective  part,*  the  company  not  being  liable 
unless  the  cattle  entered  by  the  defective  place.*  On  the  other 
hand,  when  cattle  come  upon  a  railroad  whose  statutory  duty  it 
is  to  fence  at  a  place  where  there  is  no  fence,  and  wander  along 
the  road  to  a  place  where  the  road  is  not  fenced,  and  cannot  be 
fenced,  and  are  there  injured,  the  company  is  liable  on  the  ground  - 
that  it  did  not  fence  at  the  place  where  the  cattle  entered." 
§  900.  CorUr^mtory  negl^ence. —  This  topic  has  been  already 

R. «.  Reedj,  1 7  IlL  080 ;  Tandergrlft  S.  B  Barb.  890 ;  Horn  t>.  R.  B.  85  N. 

s.  Del.B.R.  Co.  3  Houston,  S8T;Mft-  H.  169,  440.    See   w    to  Miuoori, 

COD  &  Weit.  R.  R.  v.  fiaber,  42  Ga.  Meyor  v.  R.  B.  85  Mo.  352 ;  Powell  >. 

806 ;  Cbic.  &  N.  W.  B.  R  w.  Barrie,  B.  R.  85  Mo.  457. 

88  lU.  226 ;  Macon  R.  B.  e.  Vaughan,  •  McCoy  v.  Cal.  Pac.  R.  B.  40  Cal- 

48  Ga.  464.  ifornta,  583.    Bat  see  mpra,  %  39$, 

>  Great   Wertam    R   B.    Co.    d.  893. 

Morthland,  80  lU.  451.  *  See  UoiriMn  t>.  R  B.  S2  Barb. 

■  McCoy  V.  Cal.  Pao.  R  R  40  Cal.  8fi8. 

882;  Keech  u.  B.  R  17Md.  83;  Co-  •.Bennett  r.  R  R  19  Wise.  145; 

cU  V.  R  R.  47  Mo.  216 ;  Macoa  B.  R  Brooks  v.  R  B.  IS  Barb.  594 ;  Great 

p.  Davie,  18  Ga.  66.    gnpn,  g  89S.  W.  R  R  v.  MortUana,  30  lU.  496; 

The  plaintiff  may  close  with  luoli  Sharrod  e.  R  R  4  Exch.  580 ;  Towu 

evidence,  the  bnrden  being  on    de-  «.  R  R  31  N.  H.  (I  Foster),  963. 

fendaDt  to  prove  AUtu.    Great  W.  R  See  nipra,  g  598. 

B.  V.  Helm,  37  Ili.  198 ;  Suydam  v.  ■  Tdeda,  &e.  B.  B.  *.  Howell,  M 

Moore,  8  Barb.  838;  Waldron  v.  B.  Ind.  447. 
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NOXIOUS  ANIMALS. 


Bomui  l>w :  DietinctioD  between    iuUsikI 
Bud  non-DRtural  barm,  {  SM. 

Animals  Daturally  noxiom,  {  906. 

Wild  animali,  §  MM. 
ADglQ-Americui  Uv  :  Owner  of  animala 
kept  far  use  liable  for  mischief  done  hy 
then)  wben  such  miscbief  is  in  accord- 
ance with  their  natare,  nor  in  sach  case 
ia  Kimltr  to  be  proved,  {  iO/I. 

Cattle,  i  SD8. 

Bulls,  §  910. 

Rami,  i  911. 

Dogs,  i  912. 

Horsea,  J  9  IB. 

Animals  contacioasly  diseased,  {  916. 
lalurat,  i  917. 


Negligence  need  not  be  arrand.  when  knowl- 
edgs  i>  averred,  {  918. 

Owner  of  naxioos  animal  bound  to  appro- 
priate diligence,  $  910. 

When  vicious  animal  is  transferred  to  an- 
otbsr,  notice  should  be  giren  of  its  ri- 
ciousness,  {  9S0.  , 

No  liabilitj  attaches  for  ludden  and  nnnat- 
nral  act  of  mischief,  {  9!L 

Character  of  notice  required  to  make  owner 
liable,  $  933. 

EnoHiedge  of  ooxions  propensity  to  be  pro- 
snmad,  $  923. 

ESeet  of  geaerai  chanuter  of  animal,  J  SU. 

Who  are  liable.     "  Owneni,"  §  92S. 

Contributoiy  Degligence,  {  9SS. 

§  904.  Roman  law.  Digtinetion  between  natural  and  non- 
Ttatural  harm.  —  The  Roman  law  on  this  topic  presents  some  dis- 
tinctive features  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  our  own  jurisprudence. 
When  the  owner  of  an  animal  b  sued  for  injuries  done  by  the 
animal,  the  first  question  is  whether  the  animal,  in  doing  the 
harm,  acted  against  its  nature  (^eontra  naturam')  or  in  conform- 
ity with  its  nature  (^secundam  naturam).  In  the  first  case  (cwt- 
tra  naturam'),  the  injury  is  c&Hed  pauperies ;  or  damnum  nnx  in- 
juria facientU  datum,  vel  noxa ;  and  assumes  that  the  animal 
•VISA  not  provoked  to  the  mischief,  and  was  not  led  on  by  a  stnto- 
ger.  If  the  aoinial  is  provoked  by  the  person  injured,  then  the 
latter,  if  himself  respon^ble  for  the  provocation,  has  no  redress. 
If  the  animal  is  led  on  by  the  defendant,  then  tlie  latter  is  in 
culpa  (whether  he  be  the  animal's  owner  or  not),  and  may  be  pro- 
ceeded against  by  the  actio  legit  Aquiliae.^  But  independently  of 
this  process,  a  distinct  remedy,  called  the  actio  de  pauperie,  some- 
times called  quadrupedaria,  is  given  against  the  owner  as  owner, 
to  whom  the  harm  done  by  the  animal  is  imputed.  To  this  process 
>  Koch,  Fordemngen,  UL  1179 ;  L.  I.  §  3-6.  D.  h.  t.  Pr.  Inrt.  h.  U 
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§  911.]  MISCHIEF  DONE  BY  ANIMALS  :  [BOOK  HL 

ciousnesa ;  and  it  is  clear  that  negligently  to  drive  a  vicdoos  cov 
makes  the  drover  liable  for  the  dami^e  she  may  inflict.^ 

§  910.  Bulls.  —  Here  we  enter  on  ground  more  debatable.  Is 
it  the  natural  tendency  of  bulls,  when  ninuing  at  lai^,  not 
merely  to  damage  crops  but  to  attack  persons  ?  Certainly  the 
number  of  the  cases  in  vrhich  bulls  make  snch  attacks  is  suffident 
reason,  in  view  of  the  severe  injuries  thus  inflicted,  to  require  tJie 
owners  of  bulls  to  keep  them  restrained.  Yet  the  English  law, 
departing  in  this  respect  from  the  Roman,  seems  to  assume  that 
in  order  to  make  the  owner  liable  he  should  be  in  some  way 
shown  to  be  cognisant  of  the  evil  propensities  of  the  particular 
bull.  Thus  where  the  defendant's  bull,  which  was  being  driven 
along  the  public  streets,  ran  at  a  man  who  had  a  red  handker- 
chief round  his  neck  and  gored  him,  and  the  defendant  after  the 
accident  was  heard  to  say,  that  the  red  handkerchief  caused  the 
mischief,  aa  a  bull  would  run  at  anything  red,  —  it  was  held,  that 
this  was  some  evidence  to  go  to  a  jury,  to  show  that  the  defend- 
ant knew  that  his  bull  was  a  dangerous  animal.  Pollock,  C.  B.,  • 
said :  "  As  the  circumstance  of  peiBons  carrying  red  handkerchieb 
is  not  uncommon,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  in  every  pub- 
lic street  persons  so  dressed  may  be  met  with,  we  think  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  defendant  not  to  suffer  such  an  animal  to  be  driven 
in  the  public  streets,  possessing  as  he  did  the  knowledge  that  if  it 
met  a  person  with  a  red  garment  it  was  likely  to  run  at  and  in- 
jure hira."  ^  And  when  of  another  bull  the  characteristic  was  a 
habit  of  goring  gray  horses,  it  was  held  that  although  it  was  con- 
tributory negligence  in  a  boy,  knowing  this  peculiarity  of  the  boll, 
to  expose  a  gray  horse  to  the  bull,  yet  it  was  negligence  in  the 
defendant  to  let  the  bull  wander  where  he  might  bit  upon  gray 
horses.^ 

§  911.  Itam»  seem  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light  as  bulls,  a 
tcienter  being  necessary  to  make  the  owner  liable.  When,  bow- 
ever,  the  owner  knows  that  the  ram  has  a  propensity  to  butt,  he 
is  bound  to  secure  it  so  that  it  can  do  no  harm.* 

>  Hevea  v.  McNsmars,  106  Mata.  *  Jackson  o.  Smithaon,  15  M.  &  W. 

281.  &61 ;  Oakea  v.  Spautdiog,  40  Vt.  317, 

'  HudsoD  ti.  Roberts,  fi  Ex.  699  ;  SO  where  it  waa  hdd  that  die  owner  cl  a 

L.   J.   Ex.   S99 ;    Bee    Cockerham    v.  ram,  knowing  of  ita  propcnsttjr  to  butt 

Nixon,  11  Ired.  269.  persons,  ia  bound  ao  to  Kcure  it  a«  to 

'  Earbart  v.  Toungblood,  27  Penn.  keep  it  under  aa&  reatnint.    It  waa 

St  3£7.  Ibrther  ruled  that'  a  joint  owner  of 
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for  hunting  oi*  sporting  purposee,  the  English  common  law  at  an 
early  period  asatimed  IJiat  to  make  the  owner  of  dogs  liable  tor 
their  miechievoas  acts,  he  mast  be  shown  to  have  been  aw&re  ci 
their  particular  tendency  to  such  acts.  "  The  domestic  dog," 
says  Mr.  Campbell,^  "  has  oocararaied  many  legal  dispates  ;  wd 
the  presumption  by  the  common  law  of  England  is  that  he 
is  tame,  and  therefore  the  owner  is  not  held  responsible,  unless 
the  dog  in  question  is  by  disposition  ferocious,  and  reasonable 
ground  be  shown  for  presumiiig  that  this  feroaoos  character  is 
known  to  the  owner.  This  is  technically  called  proof  of  the 
'  scienter,'  from  the  terms  anciently  used  in  pleading.  But  this 
presumption  was  carried  to  an  absurd  extent,  when  the  wolfish 
nature  of  the  creature  was  deemed  so  completely  extinguished 
that  it  was  agunst  hia  nature  to  worry  sheep  and  cattie.  And 
it  did  astoni^  tibe  Scotch  eheep-formers  when  this  doctrine  was 
brought  to  their  notice  by  the  decision  of  a  Scotch  appeal  by 
Lords  Brougham  and  Cranworth,^  who  applied  the  role  to  Scot- 
land, so  that,  as  Lord  Cockbom  observed,  '  every  d<^  became 
entitled  to  at  least  one  worry.'  The  consequence  was  that  as 
act  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  100)  was  soon  afterwards  passed  (for  Sootr 
land),  declaring  it  unnecessary  in  an  action  agmnst  the  owner  of 
the  dc^  to  prove  a  previous  propensity  to  injure  sheep  or  cattle. 
An  act  to  a  similar  purport  waa  afterwards  passed  for  IJ^nglmy^ 
(28  &  29  Vict,  c  60)."  Similar  statutes  have  been  passed  in  sev- 
eral of  the  United  States;  and  in  construing  one  of  these  statutes 
it  has  been  ruled  tiiat  the  fact  of  knowledge  in  the  owner  of  the 
vicuous  disposition  of  his  dog,  while  not  any'Ionger  essential  to 
constitute,  the  offence,  is  a  proper  subject  to  be  tak«i  into  account 
and  weighed  by  the  jury  in  estimating  the  damages ;  it  b^ng 
held  that  recklessness  of  conduct  or  the  want  of  due  and  reason- 
able care  is  an  important  element  in  estimating  the  damages  in 
such  a  case,  as  it  is  in  most  cases  of  tort." 

§  913.  So  far,  however,  as  concerns  the  worrying  and  bitii^ 
of  human  beings,  it  seems  by  Anglo* American  law  to  be  settled 
that  the  ferocious  nature  of  the  d(^  ia  so  far  extingnished  by  do- 
mestic life  as  to  throw  upon  a  party  injured  the  burden  of  prov* 
ing  that  the  owner  of  the  dc^  had  tmowledge  of  its  tendency  so  to 
worry  and  bite.*   When,  however,  such  knowledge  is  established, 

1  Negligence,  S  97.  ■  Swift  v.  ApplebovBrSS  Mkh.  251 

*  Fleming  v.  Orr,  S  Uuq.  14.  *  See  Bead  «.  Edwds,  17  &  B. 
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fright,  and  then  to  do  hurt  by  coUieion.  Hence  it  is  properij 
held  that  the  owner  of  horses  left  withoat  guard  is  liable  for  alt 
the  mischief  they  do,  in  pursuance  of  their  natural  habits,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  thus  left  unguarded ; '  and  it  has  even 
been  held  that  if  a  horse  and  cart  be  left  standing  in  the  street 
without  any  person  to  watch  them,  and  a  person  jostle  against 
the  horse  and  cause  it  to  back  against  s  shop  window,  the  owner 
is  liable  for  the  damage,  for  he  must  take  the  risk  of  all  the  con- 
sequences  that  result  from  the  horse  being  unattended,  though  an 
action  would  also  lie  against  the  person  who  struck  the  hoise.' 
Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  mischief  done  by  the  horse  should  be 
from  viciouaneas.  If  done  from  mere  playfulness  the  master's  liar 
bility  is  the  same." 

§  916.  Animala  covtagiovxly  di»ea»ed, — Where  cattle,  whidb 
were  afflicted  with  a  contagious  disorder,  trespassed  upon  an 
adjoining  pasture  and  infected  other  cattle  with  the  disease,  it 
was  held  that  the  owner  of  the  trespassing  cattle  was  responsible 
for  the  damage  arising  from  the  spread  of  the  disorder  as  well  as 
for  the  injiuy  to  tlie  gRiss  and  herbage.* 

§  917.  AnimaU  ferae  naturae.  —  These,  as  a  class,  are  known 
to  be  mischievous,  and  whoever  undertakes  to  keep  thorn  is  Liable 
for  the  consequences  if  damage  ensue. ^  In  an  English  case.''  the 
declaration  stated  that  the  defendant  wrongfully  kept  a  monkey, 
well  knowing  that  it  was  of  a  mischievous  and  ferocious  nature, 
and  used  and  accustomed  to  attack  and  bite  mankind,  and  that 
it  was  dangerous  to  allow  it  to  be  at  large ;  and  that  the  monkey, 
whilst  the  defendant  kept  the  same  as  afores^d,  did  attack,  bite, 
and  injure  the  female  plaintiff,  whereby,  &c.  It  was  objected, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  that  the  declaration  was  bad,  for 

>  Lynch   r.   Nurdin,   1    Q.  B,   38.  noDc  but  the  public,  or  the  owner  tA 

Supra,  §  100-1,   lis,  838.    In  some  thv.  fee.  couti]   complain   of  auinuli 

BtateR  this  liability  is  imposed  hy  stat-  nanderiog  on  the  highway, 

ute  :  Barnes  o.  Chnpin,  4  Alleti,  441 ;  "  Dickson  v.  BIcCoy,  39  N.  T.  400. 

Goodman   v.   Gay,   15  Pcnn.    State,  •  Andrews  r.  Buckton,  1  Strai^e, 

188.  192;  Barnum  v.  VnDilu»en,  IG  Conik 

'  lllidge  r.  Goodwin,  5  C.  &  P.  192.  200 ;  MuUetl  ».  Sliuion.  Law  R«p.  I  C. 

See  supra,  §  838,  for  cases  where  it  is  F.  559  ;  Fulti  v.  WjcoH",  25  lad.  SSI; 

held  contributory  negligence  to  leave  Jeffrey  y.   Bigelow,    13   Wend.   518; 

horses  unattended  on  highways;  and  Penten  p.  Murdoek,  22  Law  T.  R.  sn. 

see  MeCtthill  tp.  Kipp,  2  E.  D.  Smith,  '  See  Besoxa  v.  Harris,  I   F.  4:  F. 

413.     In  Cox  r.  Bnrbridge,  13  C.   B.  92;  Scribner  d.  Kelley.  38  Barb.  14. 

N.  S.  430,  howcTer,  it  was  said  tJiiit  *  May  ».  BardoU,  9  Q.  B,  101. 
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thould  have  been  given  of  its  vidouanest.  —  ThU  ia  in  conformi^ 
with  the  principle  heretofore  stated,  that  he  who  confides  to  an- 
other a  dangerous  instrument  is  guilty  of  negligence  if  he  does 
BO  without  notice  of  its  character.^  But  this  only  applies  to 
viciousness  directly  calculated  to  produce  injury.  Where  the 
evidence  was  that  the  defendant  owned  a  mare,  which  had  a 
habit  of  suddenly  "  pulling  "  back  upon  her  halter  when  excited 
or  restless,  and  that  this  habit  was  known  to  defendant,  who  left 
the  mare  at  a  hotel,  kept  by  the  plaintiff's  employer,  to  be  cared 
for,  ^ving  plaintiff  no  notice  of  the  habit,  and  while  the  plaintiff 
was  hitching  the  mare  in  the  stable,  and  in  doing  so,  had  pat  her 
halter  rope  through  a  ring,  she  pulled  suddenly  back,  drawing  the 
rope  through  tiie  ring,  thereby  severely  injuring  the  plaintiff's 
finger,  caught  between  the  rope  and  ring  and  torn  to  pieces ; 
it  was  held,  that  defendant  was  not  bound  to  notify  plaintiff  of 
the  habit  of  the  mare  to  pull.'  It  was  said,  however,  that  It 
would  be  otherwise  if  the  habit  was  fiagraotly  dangerous ;  e.  g. 
kicking  or  biting. 

§  921.  But  no  Uahility  attaehet  for  a  sudden  and  vnnatural 
act  of  mischief  done  hy  an  animal  whote  natural  Undenet/  ia  not 
to  do  such  mischiefs  —  Thus  the  owner  of  a  horse  is  not  liable 
for  damages  caused  by  a  sudden  fright  of  the  horse,  supposing 
there  was  no  negligence  on  part  of  the  driver,  and  the  horse  was 
one  fit  to  be  driven.*  Nor  according  to  the  Roman  taw,  and  no 
doubt  to  our  own,  would  the  owner  of  a  quiet  house-dog  be 
liable  for  injury  done  by  him  in  a  sudden  attack  of  madness. 
And  according  to  the  Roman  law,  as  just  stated,  the  master  is  not 
liable  when  a  wild  animal  escapes  through  caiut.^  So,  the  taxi 
that  a  mare  ordinarily  gentle  ia  in  the  habit  of  kicking  other 
horses  when  in  heat,  it  has  been  ruled  in  a  case  already  cited, 
imposes  no  duty  upon  the  owner  to  restrain  her  at  other  times, 
and  his  failure  to  do  so  would  not  be  sufiScient  to  make  him  re- 
sponsible for  her  kicking  another  horse  when  she  was  not  in  heat.* 
So  the  owner  of  an  elephant,  lawfully  in  its  place,  has  been  held 

>  Blakemore  tr.  B.  R.  8  £.  &  B.  S18 ;  8  Moore,  GS ;  HainiDOck  r.  WLlte, 
1035;  Bupra,gG66.  11  C.B.  (N.S.)  5B8;  Alton  s.  Heaven, 

■  *  Keshan  v.  Gates,  2  N.  T.  So-  2  Esp.  5S3;  Sulli»aD  i-.  Scripture,  3 
preme  Ct  288.  Allen,  364  ;  Welden  p.  R.  B.  5  Bonr. 

3  Park  p.  O'BrieD,  23  Conn.  339.         676 ;  Ficken  r.  Jones,  IS  CaL  618. 

•  Goodman  o.   Taylor,  6  C.  &  P.        '  Snpra,  §  86S, 
410 ;  Wakeman  t>.  RobiDson,  I  Bing.        *  Tapper  v.  Clark,  43  Yt.  V)fi. 
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BtaDce  of  prior  biting  is  enough  to  charge  notice,'  and  in  New 
York  two  instances.^  So  it  has  been  held,  that  in  a  auit  for 
a  bull  hurting  a  borae  it  was  competent  to  show  that  the  owner 
knew  that  the  bull  had  previonsly  attacked  a  man ;'  and  so,  as  to 
a  di^,  that  the  dt^  had  previously  shown  a  ferocious  temper, 
though  without  biting.* 

§  92S.  Knowledge  of  noxiota  propentity  hy  mener  may  hovewer 
he  pretwmed.  —  It  has  been  just  stated  that  the  keep6r  of  wild 
animals  is  liable  for  any  damage  which  they  may  cause  by  hia 
detention  of  them,  and  that  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  prove  that  he 
knew  of  their  evil  propensities,'  and  tihat  the  owner  of  animak  of 
all  classes,  tame  or  wild,  is  assomed  to  be  oc^nizant  of  their  gen- 
erio  noxious  tendencies ;  but  that  the  owner  of  domeatic  ■"'*"**" 
is  not  liable  for  such  damages  perpetrated  by  them  as  laa  not  in 
accordance  with  their  nature,  ualees  be  knows  or  oa^t  to  know 
their  tendency  to  such  noxiousness.  Not  infrequently  do  ve 
meet  vrith  cases  in  which  this  doctrine  is  so  expressed  as  to  make 
it  appear  necessary  that  notice  was  brou^t  home  to  the  defend- 
ant of  some  prior  similar  mischievous  exploits  of  the  animal.*  In- 
deed BO  common  was  this  misapprehension  of  the  law  that,  as  has 
been  seen,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  in  England  and  some 
parts  of  the  United  States  to  pass  statutes  protecting  at  least  the 
eheep^rowing  and  other  indnstries,  by  enacting  that  in  actions 
against  the  owners  of  dogs  for  worrying,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
prove  a  tcienter  on  part  of  the  owner.^    But  the  true  view  is  that 

>  Arnold  V,  Nortoo,  16  Conn.  93 ;  Lftwyar,  18  Johas.  389 ;  FairchiM  v. 

Kittredg«  p.  Elliott,  Ifi  N.  U.  77.  Bentle)',  80  Barb.  147 ;  Stilo  v.  Ksv. 

■  Buckle)'  V.  Leonard,  4  Denio,  600.  Co.  33  L.  J.  Q.  B.  810,  quoted  Cunpb. 
See  Locmis  v.  Terry,  17  Wend.  496.  on  Neg.  p.  103. 

*  Cockerham  v,  Nixon,  11  Ired.(N.  ^  So  in  PeniuflTaDia,  sa  to  boraet 
C.)  369.  sod  cattle,  Goodman  v.  G*f,  16  Penn. 

*  Worth  v.  GilUug,  L.  B.  3  C.  P.  1.  SL  188;  u  to  ilieep,  CampbeU  ir. 
See  supra,  §  910.  Brown,  19  Peno.  St.  3S9  ;   I  Grant, 

■  SeeMa}rt'.Burdett,9Q.B.]01(a  82.  In  Vermont,  as  to  rain%  Town  v. 
monkey) ;  Besozzi  v.  Harrii,  1  F.&  F.  Lam)>hire,  37  Vt.  63.  Ja  Mastaehn- 
62  (a  bear).  Mtti,  a*  toanimali  stnjing  oa  bi^- 

*  Cox  V.  Burbridge,  13  C.  B.  N.  S.  way,  Barnes  b.  Cbapin,  4  Allen,  4M  ; 
430,  supra;  Beck  e.  Dyton,  *  Camp,  ai  to  sheep,  UcCarthy  ■.  Guild,  13 
98 ;  Card  v.  Case,  6  C.  B.  632 ;  Apple-  Uetc.  391 ;  PresMy  v.  Wirtlj,  3  Ai- 
beei>.Fercy,30L.T.N.  S.  785;  Woolf  len,  ISl.  As  to  dogs,  special  stat.- 
V.  Chalker,  30  Conn.  121 ;  Sari  v.  Tan  ntei  ar«  enacted  in  Mawachnsetts  and 
Alstone,  8  Barb.  630  ;  Vrooman  d.  other  state*.   See  Shearm.  It  Bedf.  on 
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character  are  such  that  mischief  is  a  likely  and  natural  result  of 
his  being  let  loose.'  If  the  nature  of  an  animal  is  fierce,  so  that 
mischief  naturally  flows  from  it,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that 
his  owner  knows  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  prior  acta  of  mischief, 
to  make  the  owner  liable  for  his  depredations.  Indeed  this  b 
now  expressly  held  in  England.  Thus  in  a  famous  case  already 
frequently  cited,"  where  the  defendant  was  held  liable  for  mis- 
chief done  by  a  horse  which  he  left  unattended  on  a  highway,  it 
was  not  even  suggested  that  to  make  the  defendant  liable  it  was 
necessary  to  prove  that  the  horse  bad  to  his  knowledge  aa  some 
prior  occasion  done  mischief  when  left  unattended.  So  it  has 
been  expressly  held  that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  sustain 
an  action  for  damages  for  negligent  keeping  of  a  ferocious  dog.  to 
prove  that  the  dog  has  bitten  some  one.  It  is  enough  to  show 
that  the  animal  was  of  a  fierce  and  savage  nature,  and  had 
evinced  on  former  occasions  an  inclination  to  bite.*  This  hrings 
ns  back  to  the  principle  already  expressed,  that  a  person  whoee 
duty  it  is  to  know  a  particular  thing  is  liable  for  the  consequences 
of  his  ignorance.*  A  man  is  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  agendes 
he  uses,  and  if  ignorance  of  their  nature  is  a  defence,  then,  as 
Pascal  argues  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  the  more  reckless  or 
stupid  is  the  violator  of  law,  the  more  complete  his  exemption 
from  liabiUty.  I  may  choose,  for  instance,  to  carry  a  ferocious 
animal  about  with  me,  which  I  may  be  pleased  to  regard  as 
harmless  ;  but  the  law  tells  me  that  this,  whether  it  he  affecta- 
tion or  arrt^ance,  is  not  permitted,  and  that  if  I  undertake  to 
indulge  in  such  an  eccentricity,  my  very  non-acquaintance  with 
the  nature  of  the  creature,  instead  of  being  a  defence,  is  an  act 
of  negligence  which  makes  me  liable  for  any  damage  he  may 
inflict.     Oui  facile  e»t  e«>c,  ei  detrimento  esse  debet  i^norantia 

§  924.  Effect  of  generic  character  of  animal  to  charge  matter 
with  notice.  —  On  the  one  side,  when  the  suit  gainst  the  master 

animal  for  the  parpoie  for  which  It  is  196;  McCukiU  v.  Elliott,  i   Strobh. 

kept."  196. 

1  See  mptA,  §  7S.  •  See  aupra,  S  *15  ;  »nd  see  Conger 

*  Lynch  v.  Nurdia,  1  Q.  B.  86.  Sea  v.  Hudson  Blv.  R.   R.  6  Diter,  3T5, 

supra,  S  112,860,  91.%.  cited  snpn,  S  5S9;  Tan  Leuven   r. 

'  Worth  c.  Gilling,  Law  Eep.  S  C.  Lyke,  1  N.  T.  616. 

P.  1;  Judge  i>.    Cox,  1    Stark.  285,  *  See  tupro,  §  15,  IS. 

qualifying  Beck  t>.  Dyson,  4  Campb. 
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negligences  of  his  Bervant,'  and  the  en^ne-ownerfor  defects  in  his 
machinery.'  According  to  the  Roman  law,  as  already  stated,  a 
mere  fldudary  possession  of  an  animal,  accompanied  hy  its  con- 
trol,  ia  sufficient  to  impose  this  liability ;  and  the  same  rule  is 
accepted  by  onrselTea.^  So  he  who  permits  an  aTilmftl  to  re- 
side on  bis  premises  becomes  liable  for  the  mischief  it  commits, 
under  the  Umitations  above  stated  ;*  bat  this,  as  has  been  cor- 
rectly ruled  in  a  case  already  referred  to,^  does  not  make  the 
owner  of  premises  liable  for  tiie  deptedations  of  a  strange  d<^ 
which  he  has  not  tolerated  and  has  sought  to  drive  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  a  drover  undertakes  the  care  of  <iniinft.1a  ob  an 
independent  bnuness,  he  may  become  exclusively  liable  tor  iheir 
trespasses  resulting  from  his  own  particular  negligence.'  In 
several  states  the  keepers  of  dc^  are  made  by  statnte  liable  in 
all  cases  for  their  trespasses.^ 

§  926.  Contnbutory  negligence.  —  The  principles  of  contribu- 
tory negligence,  as  already  annonuced,^  are  of  ready  application  to 
the  topic  immediately  under  consideration.  We  may,  for  instance, 
correctly  assume  that  when  a  dangerous  animal  is  put  in  such  a 
position  that  even  trespassers  wandering  throu^  the  premises 
are  likely  to  be  assfuled  l^  bim  without  notice  to  them  of  the 
danger,  the  fact  that  the  party  assailed  is  a  trespasser  is  no  de- 
fence,^  though  notice  may  be  inferred  when  the  trespasser  entered 
at  night  upon  a  dose  likely  to  be  guarded  by  dogs.'"  We  may 
also  hold  that  if  a  dangerous  animal  is  placed  on  a  spot  which 
children  are  apt  to  frequent,  the  fact  that  the  children  are  tres- 
passers cannot  protect  the  owner  from  liability.'*  We  may  also, 
in  analogy  with  the  law  laid  down  in  other  relations,  hold,  that 
where  the  defendant  invites  the  pluntiff  to  cross  the  dog's  patli, 

>  Supra,  1S6~7.  t  See  m  to  MftisachiueUa,  Burett 

«  See  snpra,  §  851,  8BT,  880.  o.  R.  R  3  Allen,  101. 

*  See    BarDum    v.  VanduMD,     16        ■  See  rop^^  §  300-40S. 

CoDD.  200 ;  Hewes  e.  McNunan,  1«S  •  See  raprB,  §  S45 ;  Loomu  ».  Ternr, 

Mass.  281 ;  Sherman  v.  Bean,  8  Meto.  17  Wend.  496  ;   Sherfy  t.  BaiHj,'* 

S84;  UsTsh  t>.  Jones,  81  TL  S7S;  Sneea,5;  Woolf  *.  Chalker,  31  Conn. 

Fish  V.  Skut,  81  Barb.  833.  121. 

*  See  HcKone  p.  Wood,  S  C.  &  P.  1.  »  Snprm,  J   914,  aod  ouM   Uwre 

*  Smith  D.  B.  R.,  L.  R.  2  C.  F.  4.  .  cit«d. 

■  Supra,  g  778  ;  Hewes  v.  Mclfa-  "  Supra,  §  34S,  894,  SM,  839,  860; 
mara,  106  Mass.  231.  Munn  tr.  Reed,  4  Allen,  431. 
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builder,  if  building  so  negligently  as  to  make  his  building  incapa- 
ble  of  bearing  euch  adjacent  e:EcaTation8  as  are  made  vith  due 
care,  cannot,  on  tbe  ground  of  contributory  u^ligence,'  recover, 
even  in  cases  of  prescription,  for  danu^es  resulting  from  such  ex- 
cavation.* 

Tbe  occupier  of  the  ground  floor  of  a  bouse  is  reeponuble  for 
damages  to  occupiers  of  an  upper  floor  occasioned  by  bis  n^li- 
gence  in  so  excavating  tbe  ground  as  to  weaken  tbe  support  of 
tbe  upper  floor%.' 

§  930.  Damage  through  inteiference  teith  eontiguout  waU.  — 
Independently  of  rights  acquired  by  prescription,  no  man  has  a 
right  to  require  bis  neighbors  to  support  his  house.  But  while 
this  is  clear,  it  is  also  plain,  in  accordance  with  the  law  just  stated 
08  bearing  on  excavations,  that  tbe  owner  of  a  bouse  which  ia 
being  repaired  or  pulled  down,  who  conducts  the  work  so  n^li- 
gently  that  injury  is  produced  thereby  to  the  adjoining  house, 
will  be  liable  to  make  compensation  in  damages  for  the  conse- 
quences of  his  want  of  caution,*  Tbe  mere  fact  of  juxtapoutioii, 
however,  does  not,  in  tbe  absence  of  any  right  of  easement,  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  a  person  who  pulls  down  his  wall  to  give  no- 
tice of  bis  intention  to  the  owner  of  an  adjoining  wall,  nor  is  such 
person,  if  be  be  ignorant  of  tbe  existence  of  tbe  adjoining  wall, 
bound  to  use  extraordinary  oantiott  in  pulling  down  his  own.' 
Prescription,  it  is  said,  does  not  run  to  protect  one  who  builds  a 
weak  house  which  derives  its  support  from  another's.*     So  it  has 

1  See  supra,  J  130,  300.  tuperlor  applied  to  ezoneisle  tlis  d*. 

3  Richart  e.  Scott,  7  Watti,  400;    fendaut  from  liabilit/.    For  Boman 
Washburn  on  EasemeDts,  691 ;  Smitli    law,  tee  supra,  f  115. 
V.  HardtMty,  31  Mo.  41!.  *     Sm  further,  M  to  right  to  auppart 

*  Humphries  V.  Brogden,  IS  Q.  B.  by  an  adjacent  house,  Solomons.  Vint- 
799.  ners'  Co.  4  U.  &  N.  580,  where  tbo 

*  Supra,  %  115;  Waltera  ir.  Pfiel,  csaes  are  collected ;  and  see  Na[»er  vl 
Mood}-  &  M.  362  ;  Dodd  t>.  Holme,  1    Bulwiakle,  G  Rich.  8.  C.  311 ;  Wub. 


Ad.  &  £.  493 ;  Bradbee  v.  Mayor,  5 
Scott  N.  R.  130 ;  Charleii  v.  Rankin, 
32  Mo.  see  ;  RadcUfC  v.  BrooklTn,  4 
N.  Y.  195  i  Eno  V.  Del  Yecchio,  4 
Duer,  68  ;  6  Ducr,  1 7 ;  Partridge  v. 
Gilbert,  15  N.  T.  eoi ;  and  other  caM* 
ciKd;  Washburu  pn  Easements,  563. 


on  Easements,  S> 

■  Chsdwick  v.  Trower,  6  Bing.  N. 
C.  1 ;  reTening  S.  C.  3  Bing.  N.  a 
334;  cited  5  Scott  N.  R.119;  Gn>> 
cera*  Co.  t>.  Donne,  8  Bing.  N.  C.  U  ; 
Daris  V.  R.  B.  »  Scott  N.  B.  74. 
Soloman  v,  Vintiiera'  Co.  4  H. 


See  Pej-ton  v.  Mayor,  &o.  of  London,  N.  585 ;  Napier  v.  Bnlwinkle,  5  Rich. 

9  B.  &'C.  725 ;  Butler  v.  Hunter,  7  H.  311 ;  Willahire  *.  Sidford,  »  B.kC 

&  K.  836,  where  the  maxim  Sespmdeat  859. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

WATEHCOURSES. 

Uabilitr  (or  negHgent  HDoding,  }  934.  Liability  for  direruon  of  mbUnuun  m- 
Lisbilily  fordivettiagor  diminiBhing  lurfncc  ti-n,  J  S30. 

streun,  { B36.  .  Nuigancee  on  navigmble  Btreuns,  eapn, 
Rule  as  to  artiecisi  erreiniN,  J  936.  $  S4a. 

Unusual  frexhet  or  sCrcsa  oF  treatber  >  de-  Severige,  aapra,  }  S62. 

tenet,  S  938. 

§  933.  The  subject  of  easements  and  aervitudeB  in  reference 
to  watercourses  is  too  vast  and  complicated  to  be  introduced  in 
its  elements  into  tbe  present  volume ;  and  I  feel  less  embarress- 
ment  at  this  omission  from  the  fact  that  this  whole  department  of 
law  ia  thoroughly  and  ably  discussed  in  Professor  Washburn's 
■work  on  Easements  and  Servitudes,  the  third  edition  of  which  in- 
troduces the  authorities  as  late  as  1873.  My  object  in  the  present 
chapter  is  to  touch  the  subject  only  as  far  as  it  bears  upon  tbe 
Law  of  Negligence. 

§  934.  Liability  for  negligent  flooding.  —  He  who.builda  a  dam 
upon  his  own  premises,  and  thus  holds  back  and  accumulates  the 
water  for  hia  benefit,  or  who  brings  water  upon  his  premises  into  a 
reaeiToir,  in  case  the  dam  or  the  banks  of  the  reservoir  give  way 
and  the  lands  of  a  neighbor  are  tlius  flooded,  is  not  liable  for  tbe 
damage  without  proof  of  some  fault  or  negligence  on  his  part.' 
Hence  where  a  railway  company  so  constructed  an  embankment 
as  to  aer\-e  the  purpose  of  a  dam  to  create  a  reservoir  for  the  ao- 
commodation  of  the  mill-owners  below,  whereby  the  company  ob- 
tained some  indirect  advantage ;  it  was  held  that  the  company  was 
'  Earl,  C,  in  Losee  r.  Buchanan,  S«o  supra,  §  646.  Suppose  A.  has  ■ 
61  N.  Y,  47G,  citing  Aogell  on  Water-  drain  through  tlie  lands  of  B.  onA  C, 
courses,  §  336  ;  Taphan  c.  Curtis,  6  and  C.  stops  up  the  inlet  into  his  land 
Vt.  371;  Todd  V.  Cochell,  17  Cal.  97;  from  B.'s,  and  A.  neTmhtics',  know- 
Everett  V,  Hydraulic,  Ike.  Co.  23  ing  thiEi,  pours  water  in  the  drain  and 
Ibid.  225;  Shrewsbury  v.  Smith,  12  damages  B.,  A.  ia  liable  toB.  CoUini 
Cueh.  177;  Livingston  v.  Adams,  H  v.  Middle  Level  Commissionem,  L.  R. 
Cowen,  175  ;  Bailey  v.  Mayor,  &c.  oE  4  C.  P.  279  ;  Judgm.,  Harrison  r.  Gre*t 
New  York,  3  Hill,  531  ,S.C.2  Denio,  Northern  K.  C.  3  H.  &  C.  238,  See 
433  ;  Pixiey  v.  Clark,  35  N.  Y.  920,  Ogburu  t.  Connor,  46  Col.  346. 
C24 ;  Sheldon  o.  Shermui,  i%  Ibid.  4S4. 
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sponsible  for  the  damage  to  his  neighbor.'  But  this  strict  Ua^ 
bility,  80  far  as  it  makes  the  defeodant  liable  irrespectiTe  of  the 
qnestioD  of  negligence,  is  not,  as  has  just  been  seen,  accepted  in 
this  conntry,  and  has  been  mnch  qualified  in  England  by  a  case 
decided  in  1874,*  where  it  was  held  that  when  through  excep- 
tional rains  the  defendant's  mines  were  flooded,  and  the  water 
passed  from  thence  to  the  plaintiff's,  the  defendant  was  not  liable 
if  he  pursued,  in  bis  dealing  with  the  water,  the  ordinary,  reason- 
able, and  proper  mode  of  working  the  mine.  Nor  does  this  un- 
qualified liability  apply,  even  in  England,  to  the  occupiers  of 
distinct  portions  of  the  same  house,  in  reference  to  the  water- 
pipes  or  reservoirs.  If  there  be  no  negligence,  one  tenant  in 
whose  apartment  a  pipe  bursts,  or  gutter  overflows,  is  not  re- 
sponsible to  another  tenant,  for  damages  produced  by  such  burst- 
ing or  overflowing.^  Nor  can  it  be  extended  to  cases  where  the 
volume  of  descending  water  is  increased  by  the  necessities  of  non- 
negligent  irrigation,* 

§  935.  Owner  of  land  iknmgh  which  turfaee  stream  pattet  di- 
verting or  diminishing  ita  volume.  —  The  owner  of  land  through 
which  a  stream  passes  has  a  right  to  the  advantage  of  the  stream 
flowing  in  its  natural  course  over  his  land,  and  to  use  the  same 
as  be  pleases  for  any  purposes  of  bis  own,  provided  that  they  be 
not  inconsistent  with  a  similar  right  in  the  owner  of  the  land 
above  or  below ;  the  law,  however,  being  that  the  upper  owner 
cannot  diminish  the  quantity  or  injure  the  quality  of  the  water, 
which  would  otherwise  naturally  descend.^     Where,  therefore, 

>  Byl&ndi  v.  Fletcher,  Law  Rep.  8  1874, 150 ;  sapra,  S  T87;  Williami  *. 
H.  L.  330;  supra,  §  787.  See  alio  Gale,  8  Har.  &  J.  ESlj  Eaoffman  v. 
Stoat  V.  Adams,  2  Scam.  67  ;  l^llot-    Greisemer,  26  Fenn.  State,  407. 

■on  D.  Smith,  32  N.  H.  90;  FUlej  v.  ■  Mason  v.  Hill,  6  B.  &  Aid.  1 ; 

Clark,  32  Barb.  268;  S.  C.  85  N.  T.  Wright  v.  Howard,  1  Sim.  &  Stn.  190 ; 

BSO,  030;  Wadhbnni  on  Easmients,  cited  Judgm.  12 M.&W.  849  ;Jadgm., 

383.  Embrefir.  OweD,  6  Ezch.  S68,  373; 

>  South  i>.  Fletcher,  L.  B.  9  Exch.  Chasemon  d.  Richards,  7  H.  L.  Cas. 
64,  reversing  a  decirion  of  the  court  3i9 ;  RawstroD  o.  Taylor,  U  Exch. 
of  exchequer.    Snpra,  §  787,  369;  Broadbent  v.  Ramtbotham,  Bud. 

■  Bow  V.  Fedden,  Law  Rep.  7  Q.  B.  602.    See  also  Whale;  v.  Laiii^  S  H, 

661 ;  Cantairs  v.  Taylor,  Law  R«p.  6  &  N.  673, 901 ;  HipUns  c.  Birmingham 

Bxch.  21 7.  See  alw  Ortmayer  n.  Jdio-  &  Stafibrdahire  Gm  Light  Co.  6  H.  & 

fon,  4S  III.  469.  N.  2&0  ;  S.  C.  6  Ibid.  74  ;  Snow  «.  Pai- 

*  Madras  B.  B.  v.  Zemindar,  80  L.  sons,  28  Vt.  4fi9 ;  Jndd  r.  Welli,  11 

T,  M.  S,  771 ;  AlU  L.  J.,  Sept  6,  Mete.  604 ;  Newhall  n,  Iruon,  S  Cwh, 
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CHAPTER  X. 

COLLISIONS   ON  WATER. 


Ships  to  be  goTtrned  bj  maxim  Sicuitrt  (no 

uC  non  alienam  laedai,  i  9U. 
Bnle  wbea  one  ia  eUIiDnaiy  and  mother 

moving,  i  91B. 
Sailing  veucls  nlUdlog  wiUi  Heunen,  { 

S40. 


Cue  lo  be  praportioned  lo  emergtDiTT,  {  MT. 
Lookout  is  to  be  inualainvd,  j  SIS. ' 
Signalg  and  lights,  }  919. 
Catm,    "Act  of  God,"    "  Ineviwbl*  •cd- 
■     t,"  S  SI  ■ 


Contribntory  negligcni^  }  9fi2. 

§  943.  Skips  to  he  governed  iy  maxim  Sic  utore  tuo  ut  non 
aljenum  laedas.  —  A  Yesael  traversing  the  sea  is  bound,  mutatis 
mutandis,  to  the  same  care  in  respect  to  the  rights  of  another, 
aa  is  a  passenger  traversing  a  highway.  The  law  of  colUsions 
at  sea,  however,  is  affected  by  so  many  distinctive  technical  con- 
BideratioDs  that  it  cannot  be  here  adequately  discussed.  All  that 
ifl  now  proposed  is  to  present  such  general  propositions  in  refer- 
ence to  collisions  on  water  aa  are  of  interest  in  suits  at  commoa 
law. 

§  944.  "  There  seems  no  doubt,"  said  Maiile,  J.,  in  a  leading 
case/  "that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  person  using  a  navigable  river, 
with  a  vessel  of  which  he  is  possessed  and  lias  the  control  and  man- 
agement, to  use  reasonable  skill  and  care  to  prevent  mischief  to 
other  vessels ;  and  that  in  case  of  a  collision  arising  &om  his  n^- 
ligence  he  must  sustain  without  compensation  the  damage  occa- 
sioned to  his  own  vessel,  and  is  liable  to  pay  compensation  for 
that  sustained  by  another  navigated  with  due  skill  and  care. 
And  this  liability  is  the  same  whether  the  vessel  be  in  motion  or 
Btationarj',  floating  or  aground,  under  water  or  above  it :  io  all 
these  circumstances  the  vessel  may  continue  to  be  in  his  pos- 
session, and  under  bis  management  and  control ;  and  suppoA- 
ing  it  to  be  so,  and  a  collision  with^  another  vessel  to  oc<!Dr 
from  the  improper  manner  in  which  one  of  the  two  b  managed, 
the  owner  of  the  vessel  properly  managed  is  eiititie<!  to  recover 
damages  from  the  owner  of  that  which  is  improperly  managed." 
At  the  same  time  it  was  in  the  same  case  ruled  that  where  a  vee- 
'  Brown  D.  MallctB,  5  C.  B.  599. 
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deviated  to  go  around  it  she  would  have  been  in  danger  of  grotmd- 
ing,  the  seine  was  an  obstruction  to  navigation.  It  was  also  held, 
that  as  the  seine  was  put  in  the  way  while  the  ship  was  in  sight, 
coming  in,  and  as  no  negligence  Avas  ehown  on  the  part  of  the 
ship,  the  libel  must  be  dismissed. ^ 

§  946.  Sailing  vesxel  and  steamer.  —  When  a  sailing  vessel  and 
a  steamer  are  proceeding  in  audi  directions  as  to  involve  col- 
lision, it  is  the  duty  of  the  steamer  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the 
siiiling  vessel,  and  of  the  sailing  vessel  to  keep  her  course.-  And 
the  rule  applies  to  a  steamer  transporting  a  train  of  cars  across  a 
river  at  a  railway  junction,^ 

§  947.  Care  to  he  proportioned  to  emergency.  —  It  has  been  al- 
ready shown  that  dihgence  must  be  in  proportion  to  duty;  and 
that  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  any  given  senice  is  to  rise  so  as 
to  meet  the  dangers  of  such  service.*  To  apply  this  principle  to 
collisions  at  sea  belongs  to  treatises  on  maritime  law,  of  which  it 
forms  so  important  a  branch.  At  present,  all  that  can  be  done  is 
to  simply  announce  the  principle  with  a  single  illustration.  A 
steamer  having  a  very  large  tow,  and  approaching  a  place  where, 
from  the  number  of  vessels  in  the  water  and  the  force  of  counter 
currents,  navigation  with  such  a  tow  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  —  a 
place,  for  example,  like  that  near  the  Battery,  New  York,  whore 
the  East  River  and  the  Hudson  meet  —  is  boiind  to  proceed  with 
great  care,  and  if  within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  place,  though 
not  nearer,  she  can  divide  her  tow,  she  is  bound  to  divide  it.^ 

§  948.  Lookout.  —  This  is  always  imperative,  and  when  a  ve*- 
sel  is  sailing  in  close  proximity  to  other  vessels  the  fact  that  her 
hands  are  engaged  in  reefing  her  mainsail  is 'no  sufficient  excuse 
for  failure  to  keep  a  lookout,  or  to  take  such  precautions  as  are 
needful  to  avoid  collisions,^  It  seems  that  where  the  captain  of  a 
steamer  is  acting  at  the  same  time  as  pilot  and  lookout  the  vessel 
has  not  a  proper  lookout,  and  the  owners  would  be  liable  for  any 
injury  caused  by  such  omission,' 

^  The  Steamship  City  of  Baltimore, 
5  Benedict,  474. 

'  St.  John  u.  Paine,  10  How.  U.  S. 
583;  Jameson  f.  Drenkald,  12  Moore, 
US]  Handaysydo  v.  Wilaon,  3  C.  & 
P.  528;  Mellon  v.  Smith,  2  E.  D. 
Smith,  462. 
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»  Phil.  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  1 
Mil.  331. 

*  See  Bupra,  §  4  7-8. 
'  The  Steamer  Syracuse,  12  WalL 

167. 

•  Thorp    V.   Hammond,    12    Will, 
408. 

J  Bill  V.  Smith,  39  Conn.  206. 
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diately  ported,  bat  came  into  collision.  Only  one  minate  elapsed 
between  tbe  time  of  sighting  and  the  collbion.  The  plaintdfEs' 
petition  alleged  that  the  defendants'  vessel  neglected  to  port,  and 
it  was  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the  jadge  of  Uie  admi- 
ralty court,  that  the  head-eheets  of  the  defendants'  veesel  were 
not  B^in  hauled  aft.  On  this  evidence,  that  vessel  was  held  to 
blame  by  the  admiralty  court,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  not 
executed  all  tbe  proper  manceuvres  which  she  might  have  exe- 
cuted after  sighting  the  other  vessel.  It  was  held  by  the  privy 
council  (reversing  the  decision  of  the  admiralty  conrt),  that  the 
collision  was  the  result  of  an  inevitable  accident,  the  defendants' 
vessel  having  done  all  ib&t  could  be  effected  by  ordinary  care, 
caution,  and  maritime  skill  in  the  short  space  of  time  that 
elapsed,  and  that  the  plaintiffs,  if  they  meant  to  rely  upon  the 
fact  that  the  bead-sheets  bad  not  been  again  hauled  back,  ought 
to  have  allied  that  fact  in  their  petition  as  the  cause  <^  the 
collision ;  the'  allegation  of  neglect  to  port  not  sufficiently  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  such  omission.' 

§  951.  But  cagaa  brought  on  by  the  plaintiff's  negligence  is,  as 
has  been  already  noticed,^  no  defence.  Thus,  to  illustrate  this  by 
a  recent  case,  where  a  steamboat  collided  with  a  vessel  aground  in 
or  near  the  channel  of  a  navigable  river,  it  will  not  relieve  the 
colliding  vessel  from  liability  for  the  injury,  that,  from  some  hid- 
den and  unforeseen  cause,  her  bow  was  suddenly  sheered  directly 
toward  the  injured  vessel,  when  so  near  that,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  utmost  care  and  vigilance,  the  collision  could  not  be  avoided, 
when  it  appears  that  at  the  time  the  steamer's  bow  so  sheered, 
her  pilot,  under  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  tbe  true  directdon 
of  the  channel,  was  negligently  steering  her  away  from  it  and 
out  of  the  accustomed  course.^ 

§  952.  Contrihttory  negligence. —  Here,  agun,  mnst  we  fall 
back,  BO  far  as  concerns  general  principles,  upon  the  law  already 
declared  on  the  subject  of  contributory  n^ligence  in  the  abstract,^ 
referring,  for  contributory  negligence  in  its  relation  to  maritime 
coUisions,  to  treatises  on  Maritime  Law.  It  is  enough  here  to 
say  that  in  suitd  for  n^ligent  collisions  at  sea,  the  plaintiff  whose 
negligence  directly  contributed  to  the  result  breaks  the  casual 

1  The  Marpena,L.  R.4P.  C.  212.  *  Aiutin  v.  New  J.  SteuuCo.4SN. 
See  The  London,  Br.  &  L.  83.  Y.  76. 

0  Supra,  g  12S.  *  See  inpra,  $  300. 
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GAS  COMPANIES. 

§  953.  htjury  to  conKumen.  —  The  duties  and  liabilities  of  gas 
companies  can  be  easily  inferred  from  the  elementary  principles 
of  the  law  of  negligence  as  hereinbefore  stated.  Gas  is  an  impoi^ 
tant  yet  delicate  agent  both  of  industry  and  comfort,  an  agent 
■which  when  rightfully  used  is  of  great  value,  but  which  when 
badly  miule  or  applied  may  produce  discomfort  and  business  dis- 
order. The  gas  producer  may  therefore  be  regarded  aa  an  agent 
■who,  for  rewai-d,  undertakes  to  render  a  service  requiring  the  skill 
of  a  specialist.  From  him,  therefore,  are  expected  the  possession 
and  the  application  of  such  skill  and  the  use  of  diligence  propor- 
tioned to  the  delicacy  and  difficulty  of  his  business.^  Yet  here  we 
must  not  fiiU  into  the  error  of  imposing  on  him  .speculative  duties, 
such  as  the  highest  conceivable  scientific  perfection  might  impose. 
No  doubt  great  improvements  in  this,  as  well  as  all  other  manu- 
factiu-es,  are  possible ;  but  he  who  imdertakes  to  supply  gas  for 
family  and  business  use  is  not  expected  to  experiment  with  such 
improvements,  because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  the  experimenting 
with  improvements  is  the  experimenting  with  risks.  His  duty  is 
to  exert,  not  a  possible  yet  unusual  degree  of  keenness  and  inven- 
tiveness in  Ilia  work,  but  that  degree  of  diligence  which  good 
specialists  in  his  particular  department  are  accustomed  to  exert.^ 

§  9.54.  Injury  to  third  parties  from  imperfection  of  machinery. 
—  Were  the  duties  of  gas  producers  limited  to  their  customers, 
this  chapter  would  more  praperly  have  fidlen  into  that  portion 
of  the  present  volume  which  treats  of  negligence  in  tlie  dis- 
charge of  contracts.  But  it  so  happens  that  most  of  the  cases  on 
this  topic  relate  to  the  defects  in  gas  apparatus  causing  injury  to 
third  parties.  We  have,  therefore,  to  appeal  to  non -contractual 
analogies  for  the  solution  of  the  question  that  now  immediately 

1  See  supra,  g  4S.  Light    Co.   46   Barb.   3G4  ;    Hollf   v. 

9  See  supra,  §  46  ;  Hipkina  v.  Gns  Gaa   Light   Co.  8  Grav-,  133;  Moae  v. 

Co.  6   H.  &  X.   250 ;  Lannen  c.  Gas  Gas  Co.  4  F.  &  F.  324*. 
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presses  on  us ;  and  here,  also,  the  answer  is  plain.  ^ 
wields  a  dangerous  agency  must  exercise  the  skill  uqvh 
specialists  who  employ  such  agency,  and  if  he  fail  to  do  t 
liable  to  those  who  are  damaged  by  his  neglect.^  A  gas  < 
is,  therefore,  bound  to  diligence  of  this  class  in  the  strue 
repairing  of  its  pipes,  which  must  be  kept  free  from  ] 
and  in  the  structure  and  repairing  of  its  tanks  and  oth 
ratus.^  For  these  purposes  the  company  is  bound  to 
hand  a  body  of  operatives  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  co 
cies  of  damage,  though,  of  course,  it  is  not  bound  to  that 
cautiousness  which  would  oppress  business  by  a  load  of 
tions,  such  as  a  reserve  of  extra  hands,  which  only  rare 
probable  emergencies  would  require.*  As  a  rule,^  the  < 
is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such  operatives  in  the 
their  employment.^  Where  notice  of  a  defect  to  the  < 
is  either  expressed  or  implied  it  is  its  duty  to  repair  tl 
at  once,  and  notice  will  be  implied  wherever  the  defect  wa 
by  the  company's  negligence.'^ 

Interposition  of  other  causes.  —  Of  course  if  the  manag 
their  apparatus,  properly  guarded,  in  its  necessary  loeati 
are  not  liable  for  the  damage  produced  by  the  mischi< 
negligent  meddling  of  a  trespasser.®  If,  however,  they  ai 
of  negligence,  the  ordinary  and  natural  consequence  of  ^ 
that,  in  the  common  run  of  things,  some  one  will  neglige 
terfere  with  their  machinery,  and  thereby  cause  damaj 
they  are  not  exonerated  from  the  consequences  by  the  J 
this  last  negligent  interference  was  the  proximate  cause.® 


»  Supra,  §  851. 

«  Blenkiron  o.  Gas  Co.  2  F.  &  F. 
437  ;  Burrows  v.  Gas  Co.,  L.  R.  5  Ex. 
67  ;  EmersoD  v.  Gas  Co.  3  Allen, 
410  ;  Hunt  v.  Gas  Co.  1  Allen,  343; 
8  Allen,  418 ;  Mose  v.  Gas  Co.  4  F.  & 
F.  824. 

<  Hipkins  v.  Gas   Co.  6   H.  &  N. 

250. 
*  Supra,  §  66 ;  Holly  v.  Gas  Co.  8 

Gray,  123. 


>  See8uprai§  156-185. 

•  Lannen  v.  Gas  Co.*46  B 
^  Hunt  9.  Gas  Co.  1    A 

3  Allen,  418 ;    Holly  v.   G 
Gray,  128. 

s  See  supra,  §  851 ;  Fli: 
Co.  9  Allen,  552. 

*  See  supra,  §  108,  134,  1 
rows  9.  Cras  Co.,  L.  R.  5  J 
Sherman  v*  Iron  Co.  5  AUei 
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I.  GenemI  gronnds  of  liibllitf. 

Distinction  bcCirccn  Nev  Eoffland  t«nDS 

and  municipal  cnrponilions,  5  BBB. 
Liabillly  of  New  Etieland  Usvai,  J  aGT. 
Disiinctivc  duty  of  cities,  {  969. 
WliRn  repairing  is  discreliaaatT'  no  ac- 


n.  Lim 


I  of  liability,  f  9( 


aitead  beyond   duty, 
S  lilil. 
Not  bound  to  repair  latent  defecta  ex- 


buten  track  of   road, 
rioga   and   [nUrferenceB, 


Detec 


ailingg  on  bridge, 
daagenina  brid^ 


Bailing  to  do: 
or  luunel,  5 
Neglect  In  fencing  road,  j  97B. 
Decay  of  bridge,  S  9T7. 
DefoctiTo  gaarding  of  treacb,  J  9T8, 
Derrick  on  land,  J  BT9. 
Ice  and  snow  on  road,  $  S80. 
ExcavatiDnB  by]«ide  of  road,  f  9SI. 


Snow  falling  from  roof;  signs,  airDlnga, 

S  982. 
ObjecU  calculated   to  frgblen  honu; 

borse  injuring  masler.  {  983. 
Unnecounlable    irighl  of    road-worthy 

boraee,  f  931. 
Unfltacss  of  boree,  $  OSE. 
When]  plaintifl  is  iDJored  br  jiunping 

from  carriage  JQ  frigbl,  J  9S8. 
Latent  defectiveness  of  wagon  or  fau- 

ness,  5  087. 
Boad  to  be  constmcted  on  tbe  best  plan 

practicable  under  the  cireumi 


"SafeQ-and  o 


eniency  "  of  the  road 
19  of  law  and  fact,  ) 


Burden  of  proof,  J  990. 
"  Travellers"  only  arc  within  the  bene- 
fit of  statutes,  not  occapieis  of  booMa 

SidewalkB,  $  993. 

Hone  hitched  and  breaking  looM,  $99). 

Special   damage   neoeseaiy   to   eotille 

plainliff  to  recover,  {  991. 
When  plaintiff  waa  at  the  time  violating 

Boads  are  to  be  made  fit  for  the  infinn 
as  well  ai  for  the  stroog  and  capable, 
§  996. 

Ko  defence  that  the  plainliS  could  ban 
taken  another  road,  {  997. 

Inevitable  accident  as  a  defence,  S  998. 
rcning  negligence  of  third  putf. 
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I.  GENERAL  GBOUNDS  OF  LUBILITT. 
§  956.  Distinction  between  New  England  towns  and  municipal 
corporations.  Town9  liable  when  made  so  by  statute  ;  municipal 
corporations  by  acceptance  of  power.  —  The  question  of  tbe  liabil- 
ity of  towns  and  municipal  corporations  for  negligence  in  making 
and  repairing  roads  is  one  which,  for  several  reasons,  it  is  impoo- 
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tions,  therefore,  to  which  this  common  principle  appUes,  it  is 
possible  to  approach  a  uniform  system.  It  is  otherwise,  however, 
when  we  come  to  the  statutory  liability  imposed  on  supervisors  of 
roads  and  county  commissioners,  for  here  the  legislation  of  each 
state  not  only  shifts  from  year  to  year,  but  is  often  special  for 
particular  counties. 

§  957.  Liability  of  New  England  tovms.  —  In  New  England  a 
new  factor,  requiring  independent  treatment,  is  introduced  by  the 
town  system,  it  being  held  by  the  New  England  courts  that  liie 

that  the  place  in  quefition  Is  ont  of  (31  N.  J.),  GOT  ;  "Pny  v.  Sertey  Ciij, 

■   repair,  and  that  the  plaintiff  has  bus-  82  N.  J.  394.    la  the  latter  case  it 

tained  some  peculiar  damage  in  his  was  ruled  that  an  action  nill  not  li« 

person  or  property,  hy  means  of  such  in  behalf  of  an  IndiTidoal  who  haa 

defect  or  want  of  repair,  that  the  cor-  sustained   special    dam^e    ftt>m   the 

poration,  if  the  means  of  performing  neglect  of  a  puhlic  corporation  to  per- 

the  duty  to  make  the   repairs    are  form  a  public  duty.  Consequently  the 

within  their  control,  la  Uable  to  com-  plaintiff's  horse  having,  hy  accident 

peneate  the   injured  party  for  the  in-  come  in   contact  with  an  obstacle  in 

jury   which   he   suffered    from    their  one   of  tiie   streets   of    Jersey    City, 

neglect.'    Since  the  decision  in  Uayor  which  obstacle  would  not  have  existed 

of   Lyme-R^s  v.   Henley,   the   case  but  fortheneglectof  thecorponte*^- 

last  referred  to,  many  decisions  to  the  cers  to  fill  in  such  street  to  the  proper 

same  effect  have  been  made  by  the  grade,  it  was  held  tliat  a  civil  actios^ 

state  courts  in  this  country  approving  would  not  lie  against  the  city  for  tha 

that  rule  and  applying  it  io  ^  similar  damages  thus  sustained.     The  case  of 

controversies."  *  Strader  v.   Freeholders  of  Sussex,  3 

In  New  York  it  is  well  settled  that,  Harr.  106,  reaffirmed.  Bo  in  Michi- 
in  the  case  of  a  vill^e  or  city  where  gan,  Dermont  v.  Detroit,  4  Mich.  435 ; 
the  trustees,  or  common  council,  are  Detroit  v.  Blackby,  21  Uich.  S4, 
made  commiesioDers  of  highways,  the  Cooiey,  J.,  dissenting.  It  was,  how- 
corporation  is  liable  for  its  negli-  ever,  agreed  by  Cooiey,  J.,  that  "  ■ 
gence  in  not  keeping  the  streets  and  municipal  corporation  is  not  liable  to 
udewalks,  within  its  corporate  limits,  an  individual  damnified  by  the  ezei^ 
in  a  condition  safe  for  the  use  of  pas-  cise,  or  the  fulnre  to  exercise,  a  legis- 
sengers  thereon.  Mosey  v.  The  City  lative  authority  i  and  the  political 
of  Troy,  61  Barb.  580.  divisions  of    the   states,  which   havo 

The   negative,  however,  has   been  duties   imposed  on  them  by  general 

held  in  New  Jersey.     Sussex  p.  Sera-  law  without  their  assent,  are  not  liable 

der,  3  Harr.  (IS  N.  J.)  108 ;  Cooiey  to  respond  to  individuals  in  damages 

II.  Essex,  27  N.  J.  415  ;  Liverntore  v,  for   their    neglect,  nnless    expressly 

Camden,    29  N.  J.  242;    2    Vroom  made  so  by  statute." 

1  Henly  o.  The  Mayor,  &c.  of   Lyme,  li  Erie  o,  Schwingle,  9  FemuylrsDia  Stale, 

Kng,  91;   The  M.yor  o.  Henly,  8  Bamn-  S84;    Slorrs  «.  Utica,  17   Nsw  ToA,  10*! 

will  &  Adolphas,  77;  Mayor,  &c.  of  Lyme-  Connul  r.  Trustees  of  Ittuca,  IB  Ibid.  lU; 

Segta  «.  Henly,  3  CIsrk  &  Finnelly,  331.  Browning  v.  Springfield,   IT  Dlinois,  14lt 

1  Hutson  >.  New  York,  S  Sandford,  W4;  Lloyd  v.  M^or,  1  Sslden,  S69. 
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towns  have  no  common  law  duty  imposed  on  them^  to  i 
highways,  and  the  New  England  legislatures  having  past 
utes  making  this  the  duty  of  the  towns,  and  imposing  on 
liability  for  damages  arising  from  a  defective  discharge 
duty.  Here,  however,  a  fresh  distracting  agent  arreste 
while  the  statutes  imposing  this  liability  are,  at  first  sigh 
they  exhibit  shades  of  difference  which  are  the  constant  s 
judicial  divergence.  Without  giving  the  distinctive  fea 
these  statutes  it  is  impossible  to  show  how  far  the  deci 
them  are  exacted  by  local  legislation,  and  how  far  they 
viewed  as  touching  the  question  of  the  general  liability 
road-makers  for  defects.  Yet  thus  to  analyze  these 
would  require  the  labor  and  the  space  of  an  independent 

§  958.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  leading  expre£ 
those  statutes  which  will  be  forced  upon  our  notice  by  1 
stant  adjudications  of  which  they  have  been  the  subjects, 
for  instance,  in  Massachusetts,  the  town  is  required  to 
roads  ^'  in  repair,"  so  that  the  same  may  be  made  ^^  s 
convenient  for  travellers  with  their  horses,  teams,  and  cs 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,"  and  the  test  ^^  safe  and  conv 
is  introduced  into  the  statutes  of  other  states.  In  Com 
the  repair  the  towns  are  required  to  make  must  be  '^  g( 
sufficient."  In  Vermont,  the  town  is  liable  for  special  da: 
the  traveller  "  by  means  of  the  insufficiency  or  want  of  i 
of  the  roads  the  town  is  required  to  keep ;  while  New 
shire  declares  that  the  liability  of  the  town  is  to  the  t 
for  damages  happening  ^^  by  reason  of  any  obstructions, 
insufficiency,  or  want  of  repah:,  which  renders  it  (the  re 
suitable  for  the  travel  thereon."  Prominent  peculiariti 
as  those  demand  our  consideration ;  but  beyond  this,  sc 
concerns  the  special  interpretation  of  the  situtes,  ^e  « 
this  treatise  proceed. 

§  969.  Distinctive  duty  of  cities.  —  The  task,  in  ref ei 
cities  and  other  municipal  corporations,  is  far  simpler.  1 
is  that  the  city,  undertaking  the  task  of  road-repairing,  if 
to  due  diligence  in  the  task,  and  as  to  what  due  diligenc 
leading  maxims  of  the  law  of  negligence  enable  us  to  reac 
isfactory  conclusion.  But  even  as  to  municipal  corpc 
there  are  so  many  local  variations  in  the  powers  and  dul 

^  See  supra,  §  266. 
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Bcribed  by  charter,  that  we  are  Bometimes  baffled,  at  the  moment 
when  we  think  we  are  leachiog  a  decision  based  on  the  common 
law,  by  finding  that  the  court  is  directed  in  its  opinion  by  stat- 
atory  provisions  which  makes  the  deciuon  valuable  simply  as  a 
matter  of  statutory  exegesis.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  beet 
we  can  do  is  to  group  the  adjudications  before  us  under  certun 
obvious  titles,  reserving  to  other  investigators,  undertaking  dis- 
tinct treatises,  the  task  of  connecting  each  decision  with  the  local 
l^slation  from  which  it  springs.  At  the  same  time,  we  must 
accept  it  as  a  settled  and  fundamental  doctrine  that  where  a 
municipal  corporation  is  vested,  under  the  provisions  of  a  charter 
granted  at  the  request  of  its  citizens,  with  the  charge  of  roads, 
and  accepts  the  charter,  it  is  liable  to  parties  injured  for  ne^- 
gence  in  the  defective  construction  or  repair  of  such  roads.^  The 
general  characteristics  of  this  liability  have  been  already  exam- 
ined. 

>  Bill  t).  K<a^cb,  39  Coon.  S2S;  Ired.  79;  Shartle  v.  Uinneapolu,  17 

JoneB  V.  Mew  H&ven,  S2  Conn.  1;  Uiuu.  308;  Smoot  v.  Wetunpk*,  H 

Bigelow  t>.  Randolph,  14  Gray.bil  ;  Ala.  HZ;  Cook  K.Milwaukee,  21  Wise 

EaBtmBn  r.  Meredith,  68  N.  H.  264;  270;    Weightman  o.   WashiafrtOD,   1 

HutioD  0.  Kew  York,  9  N.  Y.  163 ;  Bla<^  39 ;    Superrison  v.  U.  S.  4 

HineB  V.    Lockport,  S  LanuDg,  16 ;  Wall.    43S ;    Mayor    ».    Sheffield,    4 

HeiAill  c.  Penn  Ysn,  5  LanuDg,  43 ;  Wall.  190;  TharstoD  v.  St.  JoKpb, 

Wert  v.  Bockport,    16  N.  Y.,  note,  01  Mo.  510;  Jobnatoo  o.  Cbarleetoo, 

161;  Conrad  v.  Ithaca,  16  N.  Y.  158;  3  RichardB.  232. 
Storrs  V.  Utica,  IT  N.  Y.  104 ;  Mills       Id  England  a  common  law  liabilitj, 

V.  Brooklyn,  32  N.  Y.  489;  Lee  b.  eoforcible  by  indictment,  ren«  on  tba 

Sandyhill,    40     N.    Y.    442  ;    lUqua  pariiheB.     See  R.  c.  Ecclesfield,  1  B. 

o.   City   of  Rochester,   45   N.   Y.   (6  &  A.  348;R.p.  Eastington,  5  A.  &  K. 

Hand)   129;  Buih  u.  Trosteeg,  S  N.  765;  R.  r.  Oxfordidure,4  B.&  0.194. 

Y.  Supreme  Ct.  409 ;  Deyoe  v.  Sara-  Mo  liability  arises  againrt  a  vestry  tar 

toga,  S  N.  Y.  Supreme  Ct  504  ;  Pitta-  a  defectiTe  repairing,  though  the  «•- 

bui^  V.  Grier,  22  Penn.  St.  63  ;  Erie  v.  try  is  empowered  by  law  to  make  the 

Schwinglo,  22  Penn.  St.  388 ;  Lower  repurs.     Panons  v.  Vestry,  &c..  Law 

Merion  v.  MbrkhoGFcr,  71   Penn.  St  B.  8  C.  P.  56.    No  acljoo  lies  ^ainM 

276  ;  Allentown  n.  Kramer,  73  Penn.  a  local  board  under  the  public  he«ith 

St.  406  ;  StBckbouM  V.  Laftyette,  26  acts  for  damage  done  to  an  individual 

Ind.  17;  McCalla  n.  Multnomah  Conn-  through  their  neglect  in  repairing  a 

ty,  3  Oregon,  434 ;  Browning  v.  Spring-  paritb  road  placed  by  tboie  acts  under 

field,  IT  lU.  143;  Bloominglon  v.  Bt,j,  their  management,  iho  gronod  of  the 

42  Bt.  603  ;  Springfield  v.  Le  Claire,  decision  being  that  the  duty  of  repair- 

49  ni.  476 ;  Steriing  v.  Thomas,  60  log  was  left  to  the  dlMretion  oC  the 

III.  264;  Rockford  n.  Hildebrand,  61  board.    Gibson  n.  Mayor  of  Fi«stOD,L. 

BL   155;   Meares   v.  Wilmington,  0  R.S  Q.B.S18;afBnDing  WiiMnv.Tbe 
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n.  LIMITS  OF  LLOnJTY. 

§  960.  When  the  repairing  of  a  road  is  left  to  the  discrei 
the  corporation^  no  action  ordinarily  lies  for  nan-exercise 
power.  —  This  has  been  already  incidentally  noticed,^  and 
can  be  no  question  that  when  an  officer  of  government  is  lei 
discretionary  powers,  he  is  not  liable  to  an  individual  for  da 
arising  from  his  honest  refusal  to  act.^  When,  however,  th< 
is  uqdertaken,  it  must  be  done  in  a  workman-like  and  si 
manner.^ 

§  961.  lAahility  not  to  extend  beyond  duty.  —  Where  a! 
duty  is  limited,  the  liability  is  only  to  do  what  the  dut; 
scribes.     Thus  where  the  statutory  duty  is  simply  to  put 
in  order,  and  this  is  done,  the  parties  thus  chai^d  cease 

Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Halifax  (L.  cause  the  soil  of  the  streets 

R.  3  Ex.  114;  37  L.  J.  Ex.  44),  where  raised,  &c.,  and  place  and   k 

it  was  held,  that  the  68th  section  of  repair  fences  and  posts  for  the 

the  Public  Health  Act,  1848,  which  of  foot-passengers.    It  was  con 

vests  the  management  in  the   local  for  the  plaintiff  that  this  sectioi 

board  for  the  district,  and  enacts  that  it  obligatory  upon  the  defend: 

<*  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  cause  place  fences  and  posts  along  th 

the  streets  to  be  repaired,  and  may,  way,  and  that  part  of  this  8ecti< 

from  time    to   time,  cause   the    soil  be  read  as  a  parenthesis.     I 

thereof  to  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  think,   whether   these  words 

place  and  keep  in  repair  fences  and  read  or  not,  that  upon  the  tru 

posts  for  the  safety  of   foot-passen-  struction  of  the  whole  enacti 

gers/'  does  not  make  it  obligatory  on  discretion  was  necessarily  vested 

the  board  to  place  posts  or  rails  by  the  board  as  to  what  fences  and 

side  of  ancient  foot-paths  where  none  should  be  placed  or  erected  in  s 

have  existed  before.  foot-paths  where  none  had  e\ 

Jn    giving  judgment  in  the  case,  isted  before.    The  supposed  al 

of   Wilson  V.  Mayor,  Kelley,  C.  B.,  duty  of  the  defendants,  upon 

said:  **  The  cause  of  action  alleged  in  the  second  count  is  framed,  the 

the  second  count  is  that  the  defend-  does  not  exist,  and  this  cause  of 

ants  had  wrongfully  neglected  to  fence  also  fails." 

off  for  protection  of  passengers  the  *  See  supra,  §  260 ;  Gibson  v. '. 

footway  near  the  goit,  and  that  thereby  L.  R.  6  Q.  B.  218 ;  Wilson  v,  ] 

the  deceased  met  his  death.    The  68th  L.  R  8  Ex.  111. 

section  vests  all    the    streets,  being  '  See  supra,  §  285-6. 

highways,  in  the  local  board,  who  are  •  Rochester  White    Lead    < 

in  this  case  the  defendants,  and  enacts  Rochester,  8  N.  Y.  463 ;  Wh( 

that  they  shall,  from  time  to  time,  Worcester,  11  Allen,  604;  anc 

cause  the  same  to  be  repaired,  and  hereinafter  cited,  infra,  §  988. 
that   they  may,  from  time  to  time, 
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liable  for  subsequent  miscliief  to  the  road  arisiiig  from  snbsideDce 
of  the  soil.* 

§  962.  Not  bound  to  repair  latent  defects  except  upon  notice 
either  actual  or  constructive.  —  To  expect  a  municipal  corporation 
to  be  c(^nizant  of  latent  defects,  when  it  has  taken  due  care  in 
the  construction  of  a  road,  would  exact  from  it  a  greater  diligence 
than  that  required  from  common  carriers,  and  would  revive  the 
extinct  culpa  levisnma  of  the  Schoolmen.  Hence,  if  a  road  be 
properly  constructed,  a  municipal  corporation  is  not  liable  for  a 
latent  defect  of  which  it  had  no  notice.' 

So  in  Vermont  It  has  been  ruled  ^  that  when  a  sudden  and 
unforeseen  defect  occurs  in  a  highway,  without  fault  on  the  part 
of  tiie  town,  such  town  ia  not  chargeable  for  the  damages  result- 
ing from  such  defect,  unless  it  has  been  in  default  in  respect 
to  getting  seasonable  knowledge  of  the  defect,  or  unless,  having 
such  knowledge,  it  was  reasonably  practicable  to  have  repaired 
the  defect,  or  put  up  a  warning  or  barrier  to  avoid  it,  before  the 
happening  of  the  accident.* 

1  HyamB  v.  Webster,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  See,  hoirever,  McCarthj  e.  Mafor 

2S*  i  affirmed  in  Exch.  Ch.  L.  R.  4  Q.  ot  Sjt.  S6N.T.(1  Sick.)  194;  ReqMP. 

B.  138.    For  suits  under  Connecticat  Cityof  Rochester,  45  N.Y.  (6  ^utd) 

Btatate  against  munieipal  corporation b,  129. 

for  negligence  in  rnXnagemeDt  aod  re-  *  Ozier  v.  Hioesbui^,  41  Vu  2S0. 

pair  of  road,  see  Bill  v.  Cit;  of  Nonrich,  *  In  Doulon  v.  The  City  of  Clinton, 

39  Conn.  222;  Young  u.  City  of  New  13  IoiTa,S99,  tlie  cases  are  tfaosrecap- 

Haven,  39  Conn.  435.  itnlated  byMilter,  J. :  ....  "Beibra 

9  Rapho  V.  Moore,  68  Fa.  St.  404.  the  defendant  can  be  held  guilty  of 
In  this  case,  Agnew,  J.,  said,  after  negligence,  on  account  of  defects  in 
affirming  the  above  principle :  "  But  the  sidewalks  (not  arising  from  tbeir 
what  is  negligence  is  itself  a  question  original  construction),  or  from  an  ab- 
in  each  case,  and  must  always  depend  struction  placed  thereon  by  a  wrong- 
vu  its  pecuhar  circumstances.  'Great  doer,  eilher  express  notice  of  the 
danger  demands  higher  vigilance  and  existence  of  the  defect  or  obstnKtioa 
more  efficient  means  to  secure  safety  ;  must  be  brought  home  to  it,  or  tbef 
where  the  peril  is  small,  less  will  suf-  must  be  so  notorious  as  to  be  ohserv- 
fice.'  F.  &  B.  Ttu-npike  Co.  v.  Fhjla.  able  by  all.  Mayor,  &c.  of  N.  Y.  e. 
&  Trent.  Railroad  Co.  4  P.  F.  Smith,  SheflSeld,  4  Wall.  189;  Griffin  e.  Mayor 
850.  '  The  degree  of  care  having  do  et  al.  of  N.  Y.  9  N.  Y.  4S6 ;  '\'aDd;ke 
legal  standard,  but  being  measured  by  n. .  Ciucmnali,  1  Disney,  532;  How« 
the  facts  that  arise,  it  is  reasonable  v.  FlainEeld,  41  N.  H.  135  ;  BatdweD 
such  care  must  be  required  as,  it  is  v.  Jamaica,  15  Vt.  438;  Prindle  *. 
shown,  is  ordinarily  sufficieot  under  Fletcher,  39  III  255 ;  Lobdcll  v.  New 
similar  circumstances,  to  avoid  the  Bedford,  1  Mass.  153  ;  Reed  e.  North- 
danger  and  secure  the  safety  needed.'"  field,  13  I^ck.  94;  Bigelow  v.  Wertoa, 
802 
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§  963.  Not  hound  to  remove  defects  caused  hy  accidei 
third  parties^  except  upon  notice  actucU  or  constructive. 
rests  on  the  same  principles  as  the  point  last  stated, 
must  be  notice,  and  a  reasonable  time  to  remedy,  to  im[ 
bility.^  Lapse  of  time,  however,  at  common  law,  supp] 
notice,  for,  after  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed,  it  is  ne 
on  the  part  of  the  corporation  not  to  know  of  the  defe< 
patent ;  and  for  such  negligence  suit  lies.^    But  no  mc 

S  HI.  267  ;  Manchester  v.  Hartford,  SO  56  Me.  15 ;  CoUey  r.  West 

Conn.  118 ;  McGinity  v.  Mayor,  &c.  of  Me.  181 ;  Reed  v.  Northfield] 

N.  Y.  5  Duer,  674;  Dewey  v.  Detroit,  94;  Moore  v.  Minneapolis, 

15  Mich.  307;  Montgomery  v.  Gilmar,  800 ;  Howe  v.  Plainfield,  41  I 

S3  Ala.  (N.  S.)  116  ;  Hart  r.  Brooklyn,  Prindle  v.  Fletcher,  89  Vt.  2 

36  Barb.  226 ;  Shearman  &  Redfield  on  of  Chicago  v.  Bobbins,  2  Bli 

Negligence,  §  407,  408,  146;  Hutson  S.  C,  4  Wal.  651 ;  BUI  v.  Cit 

V.  The  Mayor,  &c.    of  N.  Y.  9  N.  Y.  wich,  39  Conn.  222 ;  Marke 

183;  Mayor,  &c.  of  N.  Y.  v.  Furze,  3  of   St  Louis,  Cent.  Law  J. 

Hill,  612;  Goodnough  v.  Oshkosh,  24  1874. 
Wis.  549."  Thus  in  Mayor  v.  Sheffield 

In  Pennsylvania,  however,  in  a  case  189,  the  evidence  was  that 

where  the  plaintiff,  whilst  loading  his  of  New  York,  in  converting 

cart,  was  injured  by  the  falling  of  a  of  a  park  into  a  street,  had  < 

pole  in  the  street,  erected  by  citizens  a*  tree  and  left  the  stump  stan( 

years  before,  the  pole  having  become  six  to  eight  inches  above  the 

rotten,  it  was  held  that  it  was  the  duty  and  from  fourteen  to  eightee 

of  the  town  to  have  had  the  pole  re-  inside  the  curbstone  on  the  $ 

moved,  and  they  were  liable  for  the  This  was  done  in  1847,  and  t 

injury  to  the  plaintiff,  whether  the  neg-  thus  leil  by  the  city  authori 

lect  was  wilful  or  not.    It  was  further  had  cut  down  the  tree,  rem 

held,  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  this  condition  until  the  plaii 

town  should  have  had  notice  of  the  injured  upon  it  in  1857.     Th 

condition  of  the  pole ;  and  that  it  was  were  uncontradicted,  and  tl: 

not  material  that  the  pole  was  in  such  Mr.  Justice  Miller,  said,  that  ^* 

part  of  the  road  as  not  to  obstruct  the  proof  of  notice  could  not  be 
travel.     Norristown  v,  Moyer,  67  Pa.         In  Market  w.  Citjr  of  St.  I 

St.  355.  pra,  the  circuit  judge  instru 

^  See  Rapho  v,  Moore,  68  Penn.  St.  jury  that  the  plaintiff  was  not 

404;   Rowell  v,  Williams,   29  Iowa,  to  recover  unless  the  defend 

210 ;  Atchison  v.  King,  9  Kansas,  550;  notice  of  the  unsafe  conditio] 

Hardy  v.  Keene,  52  N.  H.  370;  Fa-  gutter    and    neglected    to    i 

hey  V.  Howard,  62  III.  28.  within    a    reasonable    time 

*  Horn  1?.  Barkhoof,  44  N.  Y.  113;  ter.     The  jury  found  for  tl 

Manchester  V.  Hartford,  30  Conn.  118;  tiff,  but  the  verdict  was  set 

Requa  r.  City  of  Rochester,  45  N.  Y.  general  term,  on  the  ground 

129;  Hume  v.  Mayor  of  N.  Y.  47  N.  was  against  this  instruction. 

Y.  (2  Sick.)  639 ;  Holt  v,  Penobscot,  preme  court,  however,  reve 
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dental  notice  to  a  citizen  is  sufficient.  Tbits  it  has  been  correctly 
ruled  in  Michigan  that  a  municipal  corporation  is  not  liable  for 
damages  to  an  individual  for  injuries  caused  by  an  opening  in  a 
sidewalk,  made  by  an  owner  of  the  soil,  or  of  the  adjacent  land, 
without  proof  of  notice  of  the  insufficiency  or  defect  and  neglect  to 
have  it  remedied.  And  it  was  held  that  the  notice  to  the  public 
authorities  of  such  nuisance  or  defect  must  be  express,  unless  it 
should  appear  that  the  nuisance  or  defect  was  so  conspicuous  and 
permanent  a^  to  arrest  the  attention  of  all  persons  passing  for  such 
a  time  prior  to  the  injury  as  to  involye  constructive  notice  to  the 
municipal  corporation.* 

§  964.  In  Vermont,  towns  are  liable  for  injuries  from  insuffi- 
ciencies of  highways  caused  by  sudden  freahets  if  the  highway 
surveyor  of  the  district  bad  time  af t«r  notice  of  the  defect  to  re- 
pair it  before  the  accident  with  the  means  in  his  control,  consid- 
ering as  well  his  means  by  virtue  of  his  official  statute  authority 
as  the  means  in  his  hands  individually.  It  has  been  ruled  that 
no  lack  of  diligence  can  be  charged  upon  the  town  until  notice 
to  the  proper  officers  of  the  insufficiency,  in  a  case  where  it  is  not 
claimed  that  the  freshet  was  itself  so  extraordinary  as  to  amount 
to  a  notice  that  the  road  would  need  repairs,  or  that  the  dan- 
gerous condition  of  the  road  bad  existed  long  enou^  to  charge 
tiLe  town  officers  with  fault  in  not  having  discovered  its  condition 
without  notice.  It  has  al^o  been  properly  ruled  that  there  may 
be  drcumstances  which  would  warrant  the  surveyor  in  delaying, 
after  notice,  the  repair  of  a  sudden  injury  to  the  road.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  delay,  in  order  to  make  preparations  for  com- 
mencing work,  the  Toad  being  in  the  mean  time  securely  fenced 
to  protect  travel ;  but  the  mere  fact  that  the  repairs  coold  not  be 
completed  on  the  day  notice  is  given  would  not  alone  be  enon^ 
to  justify  the  surveyor  in  waiting  until  the  following  day  to  com- 
mence that  which  the  statute  requires  to  be  done  forthwith.' 

§  965.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  again  remembered  that  if 
the  defect  was,  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  palpable,  dangerous, 
and  in  a  public  place,  and  had  existed  for  a  considerable  period 

general  term   and  sustained  the  rer-  SOT ;  see  McGinity  tr.  Kf&yor,  5  Duv, 

diet,  on  the  ground  that  the  instrac-  674;  Howe  t.  Flainfield,  41  N.   H. 

tionsnere  more  favorable  to  the  de-  135;   GrlfEo   r.  Major,  5  Seld.  4S6; 

fendant  than  the  law  justified.  Citj  v.  Blood,  40  Ind.  6S. 

1  Dewey  u.  City  of  Detroit,  15  Mich.  ■  Clarlc  v.  Corinth,  41  Vt.  449. 
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of  time,  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  corporation  ma; 
Bumed.  And  while  notice  to  a  citizen  is  not,  as  matte 
notice  to  the  city,  but  may  be  considered  as  evidence  U 
show  such  notice,  yet  if  many  citizens  had  knowledge  oJ 
feet,  so  that  it  had  become  notorious,  the  evidence  that 
authorities  had  notice  would  become  very  strong.^ 

§  966.  Under  the  Massachusetts  statute,  to  recover  a 
town  for  an  injury  sustained  by  a  traveller  on  a  higl 
reason  of  the  neglect  of  the  town  to  keep  it  in  repair,  tl 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury  must  have 
for  twenty-four   hours,  or  been   brought   to  the   notice 
town,  or  been  such  that,  with  due  care,  the  town  mig 
known  of  its  existence,  before  the  time  of  the  injury ;  i 
not  enough  that  another  defect,  which  occasioned  the  dei 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  injury,  had  then  exists 
than  twenty -four  hours.^    But  where  a  town,  through  it 
committee,  agreed  with  a  contractor  that  he  should  w 
trenches  needed  for  laying  water-pipes  in  such  streets  as  tl 
mittee  might  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  that  he  shoulc 
and  light  the  trenches  by  night  for  the  protection  of  trave 
was  held  that  the  town  was  nevertheless  liable  for  an  inji 
traveller  on  the  highway  caused  by  negligence  in  guard 
trenches,  although  the  defect  had  not  existed  twenty-foui 
and  the  town  had  no  notice  thereof.^ 

§  967.  Agents  of  corporation  may  he  deemed  its  represe'i 
through  which  it  may  receive  notice  of  defects,^  —  This  is  a 
sary  incident  of  corporations  who  can  only  act  through  i 
We  advance  a  step  further,  however,  when  we  take  up  tl 
of  an  officer  of  the  corporation  by  whom  a  defect  is  caused, 
the  very  causing  of  such  defect  by  the  corporation's  office 
be  viewed  as  notice  of  it  to  the  corporation.^ 

§  968.  Defects  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  the  road,  —  Ii 
consin,  under  a  statute  which  gives  damages  in  case  of  ^^  i 
ciency  or  want  of  repair,"  it  has  been  ruled  ^  that  towns  a: 

1  Bill  V,  Norwich,  89  Conn.  222.  *  See  supra,  §  267 ;  Deyoe  \ 

*  Ryerson  r.  Abington,  102  Mass.  toga,  3  N.  Y.  Supreme  Ct.  604 
526;  Winn  v.  Lowell,  1  Allen,  177;  v.  Trustees,  Ibid.  409. 
Crocker    v,    Springfield,    110    Mass.  ^  Hardy  v.  Eeene,  52  N.  H. 
185.  •  Wheeler  v.  Westport,  8( 

*  Brooks  V.  Somerrille,  106  Mass.  893  ;  Kelley  v.  Fond  du  Lac,  8 
271.  180.     See  supra,  §  105,  note  5 
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bound  to  keep  conntj  highways  in  a  suitable  condition  for  travel 
in  their  whole  width  ;  and  their  liability  is  limited  primarily  to 
damages  caused  by  defects  in  the  travelled  track,  and  such 
portion  of  the  road  as  is  needed  for  the  full  use  of  the  same. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  if  a  traveller,  without  necessity,  or  for  his 
own  pleasure  or  convenience,  deviates  from  the  travelled  track 
(which  is  in  good  condition),  and  in  so  doing  meets  with  an  ac- 
cident from  some  cause  outside  of  such  track,  the  town  will  not 
be  liable  for  resulting  damages.^  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  de- 
clared that  if  the  travelled  portion  of  the  highway  is  obstructed 
or  dangerous,  making  it  necessary  for  a  traveller  to  deviate  there- 
from, and  in  so  doing  he  uses  ordinary  care,  the  town  will  be  lia- 
ble for  damages  accruing  to  him  from  an  accident  caused  by  any 
defect  or  obstruction  in  that  portion  of  the  highway  over  which 
he  is  thus  necessarily  passing.     And  this  rule  generally  obtains.' 

^  See   Cassidy  v.   Stockbridge,  21  trough  and  injured.    It  was  held,  bj 

Yt.  391.  Cutting,  Walton,  Dickerson,  and  Tap- 

'  See  cases  cited  supra,  §  401.    See  ley,  JJ.,  that  the  actual  condition  o£ 

also  Barton  v.  Montpelier,  30  Yt.  650 ;  the  passage-way  being,  in  fact,  such 

and  particularly  opinion  of  Dixon,  C.  as  it  appeared  to  be,  and  containing 

J.,  in  Wheeler  v,  Westport,  30  Wise,  nothing  to  allure,  deceive,  or  ensnare 

893.  travellers   into   concealed   or  unper- 

In  a  late  case  in  Maine  (Hall  v.  ceived  danger  or  difficulty,  the  town 

Unity,  57  Me.  529),  the  evidence  was,  is  not  liable.    See  to  jS.  P.,  Cobb  p. 

that  from  a  well- wrought,  safe,  and  Standish,  14  Me.  98.     On  the  other 

convenient  travelled  path  on  a  high-  hand,  the  liability  of  the  town   wis 

way,  a    passage-way,  not    made  by  affirmed  by  Appleton,  C.  J.;  Kent 

the  town,  led  by  a  slightly  circuitous  Barrows,  and  Danforth,  JJ. 
course  to  a  watering-trough,  erected        The  question  was  also  recently  agi- 

without  authority  of  the  town,  within  tated  in   Yermont,  in  a  case  where 

the  limits  of    the  highway,  for  the  the  injury  sought  to  be  recovered  for 

purpose  of  enabling  travellers  to  water  was  received  while  travelling  akmg- 

their  animals,  and  thence  turned  into  side  and  west  of  the  track  designed  by 

the  main  track  again    several    rods  the  town  for  travel.    The  defendant 

from  the  point  of  departure.     The  requested  the  court  to  chai^:   ''If 

plaintiflf,  with  his  wife,  travelling  along  the  jury  find  that  the  east  road,  at 

the  highway,  with  a  horse  and  car-  the  time  of  the  accident,  was  in  good 

rlage,  drove  out  to  the  trough  and  and  sufficient  repair,  and  was  of  sof- 

watered  his  horse;  and,  while  leaving  ficient  width,  and  in  proper  condition 

the  trough,  the  wheel  of  his  carriage  to  accommodate  all  the  travel  which 

was  drawn  upon  a  rock  lying  in  its  then  had  occasion  to  use  it;  and  that, 

natural  bed  in  the  passage-way,  ten  Irom  its  position,  form,  and  constnie- 

f eet  from  the  usually  travelled  track,  tion,  it  was  apparently  the  place  de- 

and  thereby  the  plaintiff's  wife  was  signed  by  the  town  as  its  highway; 

thrown  from  the  carriage  upon  the  and  that  Mrs.  Ozier  and  her  son,  vnl- 
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in  highways.  This  is  not  an  iasaffidency  of  a  highway,  vitbin 
the  meaning  of  the  statute  which  renders  towns  liable  for  injuries 
by  reason  of  insufficiencies,  though  the  selectmen  neglected  to 
forbid  coasting.!  And  so  as  to  w^ons  temporarily  standing  with 
their  driver  and  horses  on  the  road,* 

§  972.  Unthlful  grading.  —  A  city  is  liable  tor  injnry  from 
defective  or  nnskilfnl  grading.^ 

§973.  Defective  lights. — When  cities  or  towns  are  under  do 
statutory  obligations  to  light  highways,  they  are  not  liable  for  the 
results  of  failure  in  this  respect.*  But  if  in  repairing  road,  holes 
or  other  defects  are  left,  notice  must  be  given  by  lights  at  night.* 

§  974.  Cfuards  or  railingt.  —  The  absence  of  any  guard  ot 
railing  at  the  side  of  a  bridge  forming  part  of  a  hi^way  is  a  fact 
from  which  the  jury  may  find  that  the  bridge  was  defective  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  statute  rendering  towns  liable  for  injuries 
resulting  from  defective  highways.^  So,  when  in  repairing  a 
road  defects  are  left  temporarily  in  it,  the  town  or  corporation 
should  guard  or  fence  it  bo  as  to  protect  travellers.^ 

§  975.  Railing  to  keep  travellers  off  from  dangeroK*  bridge  or 
tunnel.  —  Where  a  bridge  is  in  a  dangerous  condition  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  town  to  give  notice  to  travellera  by  a  barrier  across 
the  road  or  in  some  other  reasonable  way.  Nor  is  the  erection  of 
such  a  barrier  sufficient  unless  the  town  uses  reasonable  care  to 
keep  it  up  so  long  as  the  bridge  is  in  a  dangerous  condition.* 
The  same  precautions  are  to  be  taken  in  respect  to  a  tunnel 
which  has  become  dilapidated  and  dangerous.* 

§  976.  Negligence  in  fencing  roadg.  —  This  depends  upon  the 
same  principles  as  those  just  stated.     The  true  test  is  "  whether 

'  Hatobinson  v.   Concord,   41    Tt.  vers  v.  Nerdlinger,  30  Ind.  S3 ;  Morbm 

271;  Ray  u.  Manchester,  46  N.  H.  59.  ■>.  Inhab.  G6   Me.  46;    in&a,  §   978; 

*  Davis  t>.  Bangor,  12  Me.  S2S;  Com.  v.  Cent.  Bridge,  12  Cndiiiig, 
Snow  tt.  AduDB,  1  Cnsh.  449.  S43. 

■  Infra,  g  988 1  Ellis e>.  Iowa  City,  29  *  Hoofe  v.  FnltoD,  29  Wi»c  iM; 

Iowa,   229;    City  v.   Noble,   8   Kans.  Woodman  v.  Nottingham,  49   N.  H, 

446;  Cooki'.Milwaukee.STWiw.lSl;  327.    But  it  is  not    necesrary   that 

AlkntowD  [>.  Kramer,  TS  Penn.  St.  406.  such  bHdges  should  be  strong  enoi^ 

*  Sparhawk  v.  Salem,  1  Allen,  30 ;  for  travellers  to  lean  on.  Stickikey 
Macomber  v.  Taunton,  100Ma8s.277;  e.  Salem,  3  Allen,  374. 

Randall  v.  R.  R.  106  Mass.  276.  >  See  supra,  §  979  ;  infn,  S  9TS. 

*  Brooks  V.  Somerville,  106  Mass.  '  Thorp  d.  Brockfield,  S6  Conn. 
271;  Stom  d.  Dtioa,  17  N.  T.  104;    SSO. 

Milwaukee  v.  Bavis,  6  Wise.  377 ;  Sil-       *  Chicago  v.  Uislop,  61  111.  86. 
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there  is  such  a  risk  of  a  traveller  using  ordinary  care^  in 
along  a  street,  being  thrown  or  falling  into  the  dangeroi 
(adjoining  the  highway)  that  a  railing  is  requisite  to  m 
way  itself  safe  and  convenient.'*  ^  Hence  a  municipal  ( 
tion,  charged  with  building  and  repairing  roads,  is  guilty 
ligence  in  constructing  a  passage-way  by  the  side  of  a  h 
out  sufficient  guards  to  protect  ti'avellers.^  But  when  tl 
no  such  dangers,  a  town  is  not  bound  to  fence  a  road  to  k 
sengers  from  straying.8 

§  977.  Negligent  decay  of  bridge, —  It  has  been  held  ii 
sylvania,^  that  when  a  bridge  has  stood  for  the  time  timi 
expected  to  last,  and  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  d< 
set  in,  it  is  negligence  to  omit  all  proper  precautions  to  a 
its  condition.  In  such  case  appearances  will  not  excuse  1 
lect,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  supervisors  to  call  to  their  ac 
those  whose  skill  will  enable  them  to  ascertain  the  stat 
structure.^ 

§  978.  Defective  guarding  trench,  —  Towns  are  not  li; 
injuries  caused  by  such  excavations  or  obstructions  as  are 
rily  created  in  highways  in  order  to  repair  them,  provided 
able  notice  of  the  danger  is  given  to  travellers.®  But  th( 
ing  must  be  adequate  for  the  purpose.  Liability  for  ne 
not  sufficiently  guarding  an  excavation  in  a  sidewalk  ca 
avoided  by  showing  that  the  guards  put  up  were  such  as 
tomary  with  builders.  The  question  is,  was  due  diligence 
the  diligence  a  good  business  man  in  such  specialty  is  acci 

^  Com.  9.  Wilmington,  105  Mass.  braska    City  v.   Campbell, 

599.    See  also  Adams  f.  Katick,  IS  590. 

Allen,   429.    Hoar,  J.,  in  Alger   v,  ^  Rapbo  v.  Moore,  68  Fa. 

Lowell,  3  Alien,  402,  adopted  Murphy  ^  Agnew,  J. :  . . .  .  <'  Thai 

V.  Gloucester,  105  Mass.  472;  Wood-  ipal  corporation,  though  boui 

man  v,  Nottingham,  49  N.  H.  327.  duty  of  maintenance  and  rep: 

'  City  of  Joliet  v,  Yerley,  35  111.  58 ;  absolutely  bound  for  the  sou 

Hyatt  V.  Boundout,  44  Barb.  385.  the  structures  it  erects  as 

*  Sparhawk  v.  Salem,  1  Allen,  30 ;  a  public  highway,  must  be  : 

see  BarUett  t;.  Yaughan,  6  ^^  243 ;  ....  It  is  not  an  insurer  a 

See  also  Palmer  v,  Andover,  2  Cush.  defects  latent  as  well  as  pate 

600;  Jones  v.  Waltham,  4  Cuah.  297  ;  liable  only  for  negligence  in 

Koester  v.  Ottumwa,  84  Iowa,  290 ;  formance  of  its  duties."     S, . 

StinBon  v.  Gardner,  42  Me.  248 ;  Wil-  ford  t;.  Thomas,  61  111.  287. 

Hams  V.  Clinton,  28  Conn.  264 ;  Ne-  ^  Morton  v,  Inhab.  55  Me. 
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to  uae.i  In  an  action  to  recover  for  personal  injuries  alleged  to 
have  been  caused  by  negligence  of  the  defendants  in  guarding  a 
trench,  they  objected  to  the  admission  of  testimony  as  to  the 
guarding  on  Friday,  upon  the  ground  tliat  the  evidence  tended 
to  show  that  the  accident  was  on  Saturday;  but  the  judge  ad- 
mitted the  testimony,  on  the  ground  that  the  witnesses  might  be 
mistaken  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  they  were  testifying  about,  or 
there  might  be  a  mistake  as  to  the  day  of  the  accident.  It  was 
afterwards  conceded  that  the  accident  happened  on  Saturday,  and 
the  judge  instructed  the  jury  not  to  regard  the  testimony  as  to 
the  guarding  on  Friday,  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  the  wi^ 
nesses  who  gave  it  were  mistaken  as  to  the  day,  and  were  in 
fact  testifying  as  to  what  they  saw  on  the  day  of  the  accident. 
It  was  ruled  by  the  supreme  court  that  the  defendants  bad  no 
ground  of  exception.^ 

§  979.  Derrick  on  road.  —  A  derrick  within  or  upon  the  margin 
of  a  highway,  or  derrick  ropes  extending  over  and  across  the 
highway,  may  be  an  obstruction,  a  defect,  or  an  insufficiency  of 
the  highway,  if  the  derrick  or  the  ropes  be  insecurely  or  improp- 
erly placed  or  fastened.^ 

§  980.  Ice  and  snow.  —  "  The  mere  fact  that  a  highway,  of  no 
unusual  scope  or  construction,  is  slippery  by  reason  of  a  smooth 
coating  of  ice,  does  not  constitute  a  defect  or  want  of  repair,  f(» 
which  a  city  or  town  is  liable,  under  the  highway  act."  *     But  "  a 

*  Storrs  V.  Utica,  17  N.  Y.  101;  "  In  Hubbard  t>.  CoDcord,  the  princi- 
Milwaukee  v.  Davis,  6  V^bc.  ST7;  pie  applied  wss,  th&t  if  the  defect w«a 
Silvers  t>.  Nenllinger,  SO  lod.  &S.  See  ctnted  by  the  recent  action  of  natural 
supra,  §  973-4.  See  Koester  v.  City  causes,  the  toirn  irere  not  liable  nnlees, 
of  Ottumwa,  34  Iowa,  41.  under  the  circum stances  of  the  case, 

*  Brooks  0.  Somerville,  106  Mass.  they  ou^ht  to  have  repaired  the  defect 
271 .  before  the  accident  happened,  and  bad 

*  Hardy  v.  Eeene,  62  N.  H.  370.  reasonable  opportunity  to  do  so. 

In  this  case,  Foster,  J.,  said:  ....  "  And  in  Johnson  r.  Haverhill,  and 

"  The  case  U  governed  by  the  princi-  most,  if  not  all  the  other  cases  above 

pies  applied  in  Hubbard  n.  Concord,  cited,  the  same  principle  was  applied 

Sfi  N.   H.  52;  Johnson  v.  Haverhill,  in  the  case  of  defects  caused  by  human 

85  N.  H.  74;  Hall  f.  Manchester,  40  agency,' whether  with  or  without  fault, 

N.H.  410;  Clark  v.Barrington,  41  M.  provided  the  fault  of  the  immediate 

H.  44  ;  Howe  i>.  Flaintield,  41  N.  H.  i^nt  was  one  for  which  bUune  could 

185  ;  Palmer  r.  Portsmouth,  43  N.  H.  not  be  imputed,  either  to  the  plaintiff 

265 ;  and  Ray  v.  Manchester,  46  N.  H.  or  the  defendant." 

68,withwhichdecisionsiDtbisrespect  *  Gray,J.  —  Ilukham  r.  Topsfield, 

we  are  entirely  satisfied.  104  Mass.  83,  ciUng  Stanloa  t.  Sprii^ 
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stance  that  in  conBequence  of  the  permitted  pumping  of  watet 
upon  a  dty  street  by  a  £re-engine,  ice  formed  upon  the  street 
and  sidew^dk,  and  that  plaintiff  was  injured  by  slipping  there- 
on, would  not  render  the  city  liable,  it  not  appearing  that  the 
engine  was  not  being  used  for  a  lawful  purpose.' 

Snow,  when  falling  in  heavy  masses,  may  be  so  beaten  down 
as  to  cease  to  be  such  an  obstacle  as  imposes  liability  on  the  town. 
As  to  pathways  in  cities,  greater  diligence  in  removal  is  required.* 

§  981.  Negligence  in  permitting  excavations  in  side  of  road.  — 
In  a  case  in  Pennsylvania '  the  evidence  was,  that  miners  had 
excavated  into  the  side  of  a  road,  malting  a  precipitous  bank; 
no  guard  was  put  up ;  a  wagoner  in  driving  along  the  road  broke 
the  bank ;  his  wagon  and  team  fell  over  and  were  injured.  This 
was  held  to  be  negligence  by  the  supervisors,  for  which  the  town- 
ship was  liable.* 

§  982.  Snow  falling  from  roof;  signs,  awningt.  —  Under  the 
Massachusetts  statute,  while  the  town  is  liable  for  negligence 
causing  injuries  to  be  received  through  an  awning  stretched  over 
a  side-path,'  it  is  not  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  the  falling  <A 
snow  from  a  roof,*  nor  by  the  falling  of  a  sign  which  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  adjoining  building  had  suspended  over  the  sidewalk 
on  an  iron  rod,  insecurely  fastened  to  the  building,  although  the 
city  had  notice  of  the  position  and  insecurity  of  the  wgn  and  its 
fastening.^     So  a  city  was  held  not  to  b©  liable  for  the  falling  (rf 

be  a  defect.    Luther  c.  Worcester,  97  *  Lower   M.  T.  v.  Merkboffer,  71 

Mass.  369,  271.    And  the  fact  that  a  Pa.  St  276. 

light  snow  was  falling  at  the  time,  *  Per  Curiam.    "  We  have  connd- 

which  coDcealed  the  defect,  and  made  ered  the  bills  of  exception  in  thu  caff, 

it    more    dangeroiu,    had    legitimate  and  find  them  free  of  error.     Thit  the 

hearing  onlj  upon  the  question  of  the  township  was  answerable  in  iti  cor- 

plaintiffs  care.     The   icy   ridge   was  porate  capacity  tor  the   injury  com- 

the  defect  complained  of,  not  the  fall-  plained  of  in  thie  cane,  in  the  ab^enee 

ing   snow;   and   although   the   injury  of  satisfying  proof  of  negligence  oa 

would  not  have  happened  but  for  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  is  a  well  settled 

snow,   yet   the   (own   is   not   thereby  rule  in  this  state."   See  also  AUentown 

relieved  of  its  responsibility.    Day  v.  v.  Eramcr,  73  Penn,  St.  406;  Steriii^ 

Milford,  3  Allen,  98."  v.  Thomas,  80  111.  864.    Snpra,  g  8M. 

^  Cook    V.    Milwaukee,    27    Wise.  t  Dt^^  „,  Lowell,  13  Mete.  292; 

191.     See  also  Bait.  t>.  Marriott,  9  Day  v.  Milford,    5    Allen,    98;   see 

Md.  160 ;  Ward  n.  Jefferson,  24  Wise,  supra,  §  789. 

843.  *  Hixon  «.   Lowell,   13    Gray,   59; 

*  Providence  v.  Clapp,  17  How.  U.  nipra,  g  789. 

8. 161.  '  Jones  v.  Boston,  104  Mass.  IS. 
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an  iron  weight  attached  to  a  flag  which  was  suspended  a 
street  by  third  persons^^  nor  for  the  falling  of  a  dead  lim 
tree  in  a  public  square.^ 

§  983.  OhjecU  calculated  to  frighten  horses  ;  horse 
Tnaster,  —  These,  also,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  town  to  rem 
it  is  liable  for  injuries  caused  by  its  negligence  in  so  doii 
doubt  the  rule  is  of  difficult  application,  and  even  in  tl 
of  its  enunciation  has  given  cause  to  much  conflict  of 
But  where  such  objects  are  ordinarily  calculated  to  alai 
worthy  horses,  then,  on  principle,  they  must  be  regs 
defects  for  which  the  authorities  permitting  them  are 
The  question  to  be  presented  in  such  a  case  is,  whethe 
the  usual  course  of  things  that  a  road-worthy  horse  y 
fright  at  extraordinary  spectacles  on  a  road,  or  at  defec 
though  not  themselves  sufficient  to  injure  are  likely  to  aL 
so,  the  town  is  liable  for  injuries  so  caused.  In  conform 
the  views  already  expressed,  we  must  hold  to  the  affirn 
this  issue,  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  tendency  of  recent  dec 
Massachusetts.^ 

For  suits  against  individuals  for  per-  though  if  the  horse  be  roi 

mitting  ice,  &c.,  to  fall  from  roof,  see  this  liability,  on  the  reason! 

supra,  §  843.  court,  must  attach. 

^  Hewison  9.  N.  Haven,  84  Conn.        ^  See  supra,  §  107  ;  and  s 

1S6.  The  Connecticut  statute  does  not  of   the  authorities  hy  Stec 

require  roads  to  be  safe.  See  Norris-  Morse  t;.  Richmond,  41  Yt.  << 
town  V.  Moyer,  supra,  §  962,  contra.  '  Thus  in   Stone  v.  Hul 

'  Jones  17.  New  Haven,  84  Conn.  1 ;  100  Mass.  50,  is  was  held 

see  Salisbury  v.  Herchenroden,   106  horse  driven  with  due  care  I 

Mass.  458.  eller  on  a  highway,  without 

*  Supra,  §  104-7;  Chamberlain  v.  from  his  control,  is  caused  t( 

Enfield,  43  N.  H.   358;  Winship  o.  of  the  travelled  track  by 

£nfield,  42  N.  H.  199;  Lunt  v.  Tyngs-  within  the  limits  of  the  wi 

boro,  11  Cush.  563;  Foshay  v.  Glen  would  cause  an  ordinaxy,  g< 

Haven,   25    Wise.    288;    Dimock    v,  well-broken  horse  to  do  so, 

Sheffield,  30  Conn.  129;  Hewison  v.  the  traveller  is  brought  inl 

N.  Haven,  84  Conn.  135;  Eelley  v.  with  a  defect  in  the  surf  a 

Fond  du  Lac,  30  Wise.  180;  Morse  v.  way,  or  a  place  on  the  side  c 

Richmond,  41  Vt.  435.     As  to  liabil-  defective  for  want  of  a  railii} 

ity  of  individuals,  see  supra,  §  785.  is  injured,  the  town  is  liabl 

In  some  prior  cases  in  Massachusetts  ages ;  but  not  so,  if  the  shy 

this  liability  seems  doubted.    Keith  v.  horse  is  caused  by  a  vicious 

Easton,  2  Allen,  552 ;  Kingsbury  v,  is  at  %n  object  which  would 

Dedham,    13    Allen,    186 ;    Cook   v,  a  horse  ordinarily  gentle 

Charlestown,  13  Allen,  190, 191  note  ;  broken.    In  Titus  v.  North] 
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Sorse  when  being  extricated  injuring  his  mdster.  —  So  a  town 
is  held  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  a  master  when  endeayoiing 
to  extricate  his  horse  from  a  hole  in  a  bridge.^ 

§  984.  Unaccountable  fright  in  road-worthy  horses.  —  Suppos- 
ing, however,  that  road-worthy  horses  take  fright  unaccountably, 
and  without  blame  to  any  one?  On  the  principle  that  where 
casus  and  negligence  combine  in  a  disaster  the  party  guilty  of 
the  negligence  is  liable,  we  would  hold,  were  the  case  at  com- 
mon law,  that  the  town  in  such  case  is  liable.^  But  we  must 
remember  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  towns  in  such  cases  are 
statutory,  and  are  limited  to  the  statutory  terms.  In  Massachu- 
setts, as  the  cases  just  cited  indicate,  the  loss  in  such  case  cannot 

Mass.  258,  it  was  held  that  when  a  the  place  where  the  road  was  defect- 

horse,  while  being  driven  with  due  ive.    It  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 

care  upon  a  highway  which  a  town  is  decision  in  that  case,  as  explained  and 

bound  to  keep  in  repair,  becomes,  by  limited  in  Rowell  v.  Lowell,  7  Grajr, 

reason  of  fright,  disease,  or  vicious-  100,  and  in  Davis  v,  Dudley,  to  hold 

ness  actually  uncontrollable,  so  that  that  the  defendants  are  not  liable  for 

his  driver  cannot  stop  him,  or  direct  an  injury  occasioned,  as  this  has  been, 

his  course,  or  exercise  or  regain  con-  by  the  action  of  a  horse  that  was  at 

trol  over  his  movements,  and  in  this  the  time  of  the  accident  unfit  for  use, 

condition  comes  upon  a  defect  in  the  and  was  beyond  the  driver's  control, 

highway,  by  which  an  injury  is  occa-  although  the  defect  in  the  highway 

sioned,  the  town  is  not  liable  for  the  was  also  the  cause  of  the  injury, 

injury,  unless  it  appears  that  it  would  <*  The  court  are  of  the  opinion  that 

have  occurred  if  the  horse  had  not  when  a  horse,  by  reason  of  fright, 

been  so  uncontrollable.    But  a  horse  disease,  or  viciousness,  becomes  acto- 

.  is  not  to  be  considered  uncontrollable  ally  uncontrollable,  so  that  his  driver 

in  this  sense,  if  he  merely  shies  or  cannot  stop  him,  or  direct  his  course, 

starts,  or  is  momentarily  not  controlled  or  exercise  or  regain  control  over  his 

by  his  driver.     Supra,  §  103-6.  movements,    and    in    this    condition 

**  This  case,"  said  Chapman,  G.  J.,  comes  upon  a  defect  in  the  highway,  or 

**  is  unlike  that  of  Palmer  v.    An-  upon  a  place  which  is  defective  for 

dover,  2  Cush.  600  ;  for  in  that  case,  want  of  a  railing,  by  which  an  injury  is 

after  the  horses  broke  loose  from  the  occasioned,  the  town  is  not  liable  for 

carriage,  they  ran  away  and  did  no  the  injury,  unless  it  appears  that  it 

injury,  and  if  the  place  where  they  would  have  occurred  if  the  horse  had 

left  the  carriage  had  been  ascend-  not  been  so  uncontrollable.     But  a 

ing  ground,  the  carriage  would  have  horse  is  not  to  be  considered  uncon- 

remained  where  it  was,  and  no  injury  trollable  that  merely  shies  or  starts,  <^ 

would  have  happened  to  the  passen-  is  momentarily  not  controlled  by  his 

gers.    But  the  bolt  was  drawn  out  at  driver."    Supra,  §  103,  107. 

a  place  where  the  carriage  was  going  ^  Stickney  v.  Maidstone,   30    Vt. 

down  hill,  and  the  natural  laws  of  738. 

gravitation  and  motion  carried  it  to  *  See  supra,  §  103-6,  921. 
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which  the  town  is  not  responsible,  it  has  been  held  not  liable  for 
the  injury.  To  attach  liability,  the  horse  must  enter  on  the  road 
in  a  condition  fit  to  traveL^ 

§  985.  Unfitneaa  of  horte.  —  No  horse  is  perfectly  fit  for 
travel ;  no  horse  is  ntterly  free  from  all  vices,  tricks,  or  timidities, 
and  to  make  a  town  liable  only  for  defects  causing  damage  to  a 
perfect  horse  would  exonerate  it  in  all  cases  in  which  a  hone  is 
concerned.  The  true  rule  is  that  already  in  principle  foreshad- 
owed,^ that  spch  viciousnesB  or  inadequacy  as  is  among  the  ordi- 
nary incidents  of  travel  is  no  defence ;  but  that  it  is  a  good  de- 
fence, that  the  horse  was,  to  the  plaintiff's  knowledge  (express 
or  implied),  unfit,  either  from  viciousneaa  or  other  incapacity,  for 
the  ordinary  strain  of  a  road.* 

§  986.  When  the  plaintiff  m  injured  by  jumping  out  of  a  car- 
riage in  fright.  —  If  a  defect  in  a  highway  which  a  town  is  boond 
to  keep  in  rep^r  causes  the  horse  to  fall  and  the  carriage  to 
break,  with  which  a  person  is  travelling  thereon  with  due  care, 
and  while  the  horse  is  sCru^liug  to  rise,  and  every  reasonable 
effort  is  being  made  to  control  it,  the  traveller,  in  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care,  and  to  avoid  apparently  imminent  danger  from 
the  position  into  which  he  has  been  brought  by  the  defect 
in  the  way,  leaps  from  the  carriage,  and  is  injured  in  doing  so, 
the  town  is  liable  for  the  injury.* 

§  987.  Latent  defectiveneia  of  wag<m  or  hamet*.  —  It  has  been 
more  than  once  held  that  where  a  wagon  is  broken  by  a  defect  in 
a  road  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  recover  for  the  injury,  provided 
the  accident  happened  through  the  insufficiency  of  the  road  and 

1  JackeoQ  v.  Belleview,  SO  Wise,  during  reuon&ble  eSbrts  U>  relicTe  him 

25!.    See  iaEro,  §  991.  from  the  poaition  into  which  bo  hu 

'  Saprs,  %  7S,  100,  104.  been  thrown  b;  coining  into  coatact 

*  See  Denuott  p.  Wellington,  lb  with  the  defect,  or  to  the  traveller  bj 
Me.  27 ;  Bliss  v.  Wilbraham,  S  Allen,  voluntarily  leaping  from  the  carriage, 
5G4;Mnrdochv.WBrwick,4Gray,17S.  in  the  exeiciM  of  oniinary  care  and 

*  Sears  n.  Deuais,  105  Mase.  310.  prudence,  to  avoid  appaientlj  utuui- 
Gray,  J. :  "  The  liBbilUy  of  towns  for  nent  danger  from  being  brought  into 
defects  in  a  highway  is  not  limited  to  contact  with  the  defect,  or  fitMD  im- 
injuries  suflered  by  reason  of  a  travel-  pending  consequences  resulting  tlme- 
ler,  or  his  horse,  or  carriage,  coming  from.  Stevens  r.  Boxwood,  10  Allen, 
intoimmedialecoDtact  withthedcfect,  25;  Babaon,  t).  Bockport,  101  Mast. 
but  extends  to  inioriea  to  the  horse  93;  Tattle  d.  Holyoke,  6  Gnj,  447; 
while  under  the  immediate  impulse  or  Lnnt  v.  Tyngiborough,  II  Cush.  ftU." 
impetus  received  from  the  defect,  or  See  fully,  supra,  j  93,  94. 
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expei-ts  will  be  a  protection  to  the  municipal  anthorities  by  whom 
the  road  is  built.*  Wherever,  however,  a  road  so  constructed  is 
patently  defective,  the  liability  of  the  municipal  authorities  at- 
taches ;  nor  does  the  capacity  of  the  engineers  then  continue  to 
be  a  defence.^ 

g  989.  "  Safety  and  conveniency  "  of  road  are  mixed  questions 
of  law  and  fact.  The  atatutea  of  several  states,  it  haa  been  seen, 
require  the  roads  to  be  safe  and  convenient.  What  constitutes 
safety  and  convenience  in  each  particular  case  is  for  the  jury  un- 
der direction  of  the  court,^ 

§  990.  Burden  of  proof.  —  As  in  other  cases  of  collision,*  the 
burden  is  on  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  defect,  and  to  show  that 
the  defect  was  the  cause  of  the  damage  sustained  by  him.  Yet 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  evidence  in  both  these  issues 
must  be  genemlly  circumatantial,  and  may  be  made  up  of  pre- 
sumptions.^ 

§  yyi.  *'  Travellers"  alone  are  under  protection  of  stafuUe ; 
■which  do  not  apply  to  persons  not  travelling,  but  suffering  dam- 
age to  their  property  adjacent  to  the  road."  Thus  the  necessary 
escavationa  by  a  town  on  a  road-side,  causing  damage  to  an  ad- 
joining house  are  not  the  ground  of  action,  unless  negligently 
done,^  nor  is  such  damage  caused  by  the  lawful  laying  of  a  rail- 
road track  in  the  street.^  So  the  statutes  do  not  apply  to  children 
playing  in  the  street ;  *  nor  to  a  person  idling,  and  not  tnivelling. 


I  Wilson  V.  Mayor,  1  Denio,  735  ; 
Wajigouer  v.  Jermiiine,  7  Hill,  357 ;  3 
Deuio,  306 ;  HochestiH'  Lead  Co.  o. 
Boobi-flter,  3  N.  Y.  463  ;  Milwaukee  v. 
Davis,  6  Wise  377.     Supra,  g  260. 

*  WeinhtniaQ  v.  Washington,  1 
Black,*  U.  S.  39. 

"  Merrtil  v.  Hampden,  26  Me.  234 ; 
Tripp  w-  Ljman,  37  Me.  250 ;  Law- 
runcu  11.  Mt.  Vumon,  36  Me.  100; 
Snvago  0.  Bangor,  40  Me.  176;  Wio- 
Bhip  V.  Enfield.  *a  N.  H.  197;  Green 
p.   Danby,  18  Vt.  338;  Rice  v.  Mont- 


16t  ;  Sterling  v.  Thomas,  60   DL  iSt. 
Supra,  §  420. 

•  See  supra,  §  421. 

*  Libbyn.  Greenbush,  30  Me.  47; 
Church  IT.  Cherryfield.  33  Mo.  460; 
LcsttT  V.  Piltaford,  7  Vt.  158;  Giwn 
V.  Danby,  12  Vt.  338  ;  Collins  r.  Dor- 
chester, 6  Cashing,  S96;  Mlliug*  r. 
Worcester,  103  Mass.  8J9i  City  f. 
Clapp,  17  How.  U.  S.  161.  See  ai- 
pra,  §  984. 

■  Ball  V.  Winchester,  32  N.  H.  4S5; 
Conway  D.  Jefierson,  46   N.   H.  5il; 


pelier,  19  Vt.  470  ;  Cassidy  «.  Stock-  Siinson  v.  Gardiner,  42  Me.  248. 

bridge,  23  Vt.  9  i  Hutchinson  i-.  Con-  '   Radeliffo   p.   Brooklyn.  4  N-  T. 

cord,  41   Vt.   271 :  Fit»i  v.  Boston,  4  185. 

Cush.366;  AlJrichr.Pclham,  1  Gray,  "  See  Adams  k.  R.  R.   11  Bartonr, 

SIO;  Billings  e.  Worcester,  102  Mass.  4U. 

329;  City   v.    Clapp,   17   How.  U.S.  >   Stinson  i.  Gardiner,  32  Me.  313. 
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errand  does  not  excuse  those  by  whom,  unless  for  tlie  lawful  par- 
pose  of  arresting  him  in  such  errand,  he  is  either  intentionally 
or  negligently  hurt.^  Henca  a  person  who  is  hart  when  unlaw- 
fully travelling  on  Sunday  is  not  barred  by  this  fact  from  recov- 
ering from  the  town  for  the  defect  causing  the  hurt.^  It  is  other- 
wise when  the  plaintiff  was  at  the  time  of  the  accident  driving  a 
wagon  loaded  more  heavily  than  the  law  permits,  anil  when  this 
heaviness  caused,  in  connection  with  the  defect,  the  breakage-^ 

§  906.  lioads  to  he  fit  fur  the  infirm  a»  well  a«/or  those  in  full 
possegsion  of  their  powers.  —  In  the  natural  order  of  things,  iotirm 
and  aged  persons,  with  hearing,  sight,  and  strength  more  or  lesB 
abated,  must  travel  on  the  public  roads ;  and  it  is  such  travellers, 
as  well  as  those  in  full  possession  of  their  faculties,  whom  the 
Toad-makers  must  keep  in  view  in  the  repair  of  the  roiuls.  Hence 
when  an  inlirm  traveller,  whose  blindness  or  lameness  is  not  such 
as  to  make  it  negligence  in  him  to  travel  unattended,  is  injured 
by  a  defect,  it  is  no  defence  that  this  defect  would  }ia\e  been  per- 
ceive^l  and  avoided  by  a  person  in  full  possession  of  sight  and 
Btrengtli.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  events  injuiy  woidd  follow 
from  such  defects ;  and  hence,  on  the  principles  heretofore  statMl, 
the  road-makers  are  liable  for  the  injury.'  No  person  can  leave 
with  impunity  any  obstacle  on  a  highway  that  may  injui-e  travel- 
lers, take  them  as  they  come,  either  weak  or  strong,  young  or 
old;^  imi  a  fortiori  is  this  the  case  when  the  obstacle  is  left 
through  the  negligence  of  a  person  specially  charged  with  the 
duty  of  removing  such  obsta,cIea.  At  the  same  time,  where  a 
person  so  infirm  as  to  be  unfit  to  travel  alone  ventures  on  the 
road  by  himself,  he  must  bear  the  consequences  arising  from  his 
striking  defects  which  would  only  endanger  those  who  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  are  not  expected  to  travel,^ 

§  097.  iVo  difenve  that  plaintiff  might  have  taken  anothtr  road. 
—  The  town  or  mimicipal  authorities  cannot  defend  tliemselree, 
in  permitting  obstructions  or  defects  in  a  road,  on  the  ground  that 

»  Supra,  §  33S-345.  ■  See  Howe  v.  Castlt^ton.  2o  Vt.  16t. 

S  Dutlon    B.   Ware,   17   N,   H.  84;  •  Supra,  §  73,  luS,  104-jj;   Frost  r. 

con/ra,  Jones  r.  AnJover,  10  Allen,  18;  Wallhani,   12   Allen,   8.i;    DaTviipon 

and  Bee  lli-land  r.  Lowell,    3  Allen,  p.  GuckiuHn.  37  N,   Y.  5118;   Cox   », 

407.  where  it  was  held  tbnt  a  plaintiff  Westchfster  Tamp.  Co.  S3  Bark,  413. 

driving   €[uicker  tlian  a  by-law   pi;r-  *  See  supra,  g  310-5,  3S9  a,  4M. 

initted  coulU  not  reeovcr.      Sec  snpra,  'See   Davenport   r.   Ruclcauo,  37 

g  405.  N.  Y.  aSB.     Supra,  g  403. 
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there  was  another  available  road  which  the  plaintiff  couL 
had  chosen,  have  taken.^ 

§  998.  '*  Inevitable  accident  ^^  as  a  defence.  —  As  has 
been  seen,^  no  liability  attaches  for  a  casualty  to  a  road  pi 
by  inevitable  accident,*  if  on  notice  the  town  does  its  du 
repairs ;  though  it  is  no  defence,  where  the  town  neglect 
pair  a  road,  that  the  road  was  rendered  useless  by  the  desi 
of  a  bridge  with  which  it  connects.*  How  far  the  fright  o 
ifi  casus  is  independently  discussed.^ 

§  999.  Intervening  negligence  of  third  party.  —  It  ha 
already  seen  that  the  negligence  of  a  third  party  inte 
between  the  defendant's  negligence  and  the  damage  bre; 
causal  connection  between  the  two.^  This  doctrine  has  Iw 
unfrequently  applied  to  the  topic  before  us.  There  is  i 
that  has  not  imperfections ;  and  if  a  traveller  is  forced 
one  of  these  through  the  negligence  of  a  third  party,  it 
the  latter,  and  not  from  the  town,  that  redress  must  be  s 
Where,  however,  the  negligence  of  the  third  party  is  sucl; 
road-maker  ought  to  provide  against  as  a  natural  and  m 
currence,  then  the  liability  for  neglect  in  repairing  is  b 
pended.® 

III.    INDIVIDUAL  LIABILITY  OF   OFFICERS. 

§  1000.  As  a  general  rule,  wherever  "  an  individual  1 
tained  an  injury  by  the  nonfeasance  or  misfeasance  of  : 
cer  who  acts  or  omits  to  act  contrary  to  his  duty,  the  law 
redress  by  an  action  of  the  case  adapted  to  the  injury." 
principle  has  been  applied  to  canal  superintendents,^®  t 


^  Eric  V,  Schwingle,  22  Penn.  St. 
884 ;  State  t?.  Fryeburg,  16  Me.  405. 

^  Supra,  §  953.  As  to  general  doc- 
trine, supra,  §  114. 

•  See  Holman  v.  Townsend,  18 
Mete.  297;  Prindle  v.  Fletcher,  89 
Yt.  255 ;  Chamberlain  v.  Enfield,  48 


«  Supra,  §  984. 

«  Supra,  §  134-145. 

^  Moulton  t7.  Sanford,  51  1 
Shepherd  t7.  Chelsea,  4  All 
Wellcome  v.  Leeds,  51  M 
Lowell  V.  Lowell,  7  Gray,  10 
ards  v.  Enfield,  13  Gray,  344. 

^  Danville,  &c.  Co.   v.   St 


N.  H.  856.    The  sinking  of  stones 
below  the  surface,  caused  by  frost  is    Mete.  CKy.)  119 ;  Hunt  v.  P 
not  such  casus,    Tripp  v.  Lyman,  37    Vt.  411. 
Me.   250 ;    Kimball  v.  Bath,  38  Me. 
219. 
*  Com.  9.  Deerfield,  6  Allen,  449. 


•  Spencer,  C.J.  —  Bartlet 
zier,  15  Johns.  250.  Supra,  § 
w  Adsit  V.  Brady,  4  HiU,  6 
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contractors,^  and  to  commisBioDers  of  bighways.^  The  point, 
however,  depends  upon  the  general  liability  of  public  non-judi- 
cial officers ;  a  subject  examined  under  another  head.* 

IV.   "PROXIMATE  CADSE." 

§  1001.  This  topic  is  fully  discussed  in  prior  sections.^  If  a 
defect  in  the  highway  is  the  sole,  true,  efficient  cause  of  an  ao> 
cident,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  injury  should  be  actually 
received  upon  the  precise  spot  where  the  defect  exists,  or  that 
it  should  appear  that  there  was  any  defect  where  the  injury  was 
received.* 

>  Robinson  u.  Chamberlain,  84  N.        •  Supra,  §  285,  291. 
Y.  389.  *  Snpra,  §  102,  106,  107. 

a  Horn  1-.  Barkhoo£,  44N.  T.  113;  •  Willej-  o.  BelfaBl,  61  Me.  569; 
Rector  r.  Pierce,  3  N.  Y.  Sapreme  Ct.    cited  more  fully,  §  983,  9M. 


APPENDIX. 

from  memory,  "not  only  for  what  the  law  was,  but  fbr  what  it  is  to  be." 
The  opinion  of  these  great,  subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  eminently 
practical  intellects,  cannot  be  without  weight  on  an  issue  on  which  the 
whole  science  of  jurisprudence  depends. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  these  jurists  spoke  on  this  issue  without  being 
duly  advised  of  its  nature.  The  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Mill,  as  Mr.  Tyn- 
dall  has  lately  reminded  us,  is  as  old  as  the  first  speculative  philoso- 
phers. Cicero,  who,  though  not  himself  claiming  to  tw  a  jurist,  dis- 
cusses,  sometimes  from  a  philosophical,  sometimes  from  a  rhetorical 
Btand-point.  the  quesUons  the  jurists  were  called  upon  to  decide,  recurs 
not  infrequently  to  the  distinction  between  "csuses"  and  "condi- 
tions "  as  fundamental  to  all  sound  jurisprudence.'  A  "  condition  "  (or 
oecasio),  so  he  tells  us,  is  a  mechanical  antecedent  without  causal  power; 
a  cause  is  the  responsible  voluntary  agent  changing  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature.*  So,  as  Flavel  reminds  us,  "critical  and  exact  historians,  as 
Poiybius  and  Tacitus,  distinguish  betwixt  the  dji^^  and  the  afrfo,  the 
lieginning  occasioni,  and  the  real  'causes  of  a  war."  '  A  distinction  so 
universally  recognized  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  great  clas»cal 
jurists  whose  duty  it  was  to  determine  liability  for  causation.  Even 
Lucretius,  fantastic  as  he  was,  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the 
later  jurists  of  whom  he  was  the  contemporary  ;  and  when  Lucretius 
declared  in  words  with  which  Mr.  Tyndall  tells  us  there  Is  so  great  a 
temptation  now  to  close,  that  "  Nature  is  seen  to  do  all  things  sponta- 
neously," no  doubt  this  opinion,  if  it  had  been  thought  of  any  weight, 
would  have  been  noticed  in  those  discussions  in  which  questions  of 
causation  were  settled.  If,  however,  the  conjectures  of  the  material- 
istic philosophers  were  ever  criticised  by  the  great  and  grave  think- 
ers whose  decisions  the  Pandects  preserve,  it  was  probably  with  some 
such  curt  sentence  as  the  following  recorded  by  Cicer*:  "Nihil  tam 
absurde  dici  potest  quod  non  dicatur  ab  aliquo  philosopborom." ' 
Philosophical  discussions  on  such  elementary  questions  it  was  not  tn 

*  See  this  in  his  essay  rffl_/a(o,  where  noticed  by  Ueberwcg,  in  bis  Hi.'tory 
he  discusses  the  views  of  Dcmocritus  of  Philosophy,  vol.  T.  Am.  trans,  p. 
on  tlii^  point.  201.     He  gives  a,  list  of  Roman  Epicn- 

*  See  also  in  Dc  Offic.  lib.  I.  the  fol-  rean  philosophen,  the  last  of  whoa 
lowing:  "  Occasio  est  para  temporis,  mentioned  ia  "T.  Lucretiui  Canu, 
habcDS  in  se  alitiuis  idooeam  facieodi  (95~5'2  B.  C.)  author  of  the  didactic 
opportunitatem,"  pocni  Z><  Rerum  Nalura."     '■  Epicn- 

'  Flavel,   Biecourse   of  the    Occa-  reanism,"  Ueberweg adds,  "had very 

sioDB  of  Kloral  Errors,  &c.,  cited  in  many  adherents  in  the  later  Roman 

Fleming's  Vocnb.  p.  361.  pericwl,  bnt  these  were,  for  the  mort 

*  Cic.  dc  Div.  II.  58.  The  low  par,  men  of  no  originality  or  inde- 
rank  assigned  to  the  Epicurean  phi-  pcndcDce." 

loBophera  by  their  contemporaries  is 
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Lucretius  may,  in  his  testimony,  say  that  all  things  are  spon- 
taneous ;  yet  even  Lucretius  will  be  compelled  to  answer  the  question  as 
to  wliicli  of  these  antecedents  were  beyond,  and  which  within,  the  con- 
trol  oftliose  watching  the  fire.  And  no  matter  what  may  hn  the  opinimi 
of  Lucretius,  the  jurist  decides  the  question  upon  the  principle  that  i 
those  watching  the  fire  could  have  extinguished  it  when  danger  was 
probable,  but  omitted  so  to  extinguish  it,  then  they  are  liable  for  burn- 
ing the  villa. 

So  as  to  the  question  wliich  comes  up  when  a  building  falls  in,  and 
when  the  jurist  has  to  decide  whether  the  disaster  is  caused  by  negli- 
gence. This  question  appears  frequently  to  have  arisen,  and  no  wonder, 
when  we  contrast  the  ponderous  grandeur  of  Roman  architectiire 
with  the  risks  of  inundation  at  one  place  from  Inva  torrents,  at  another 
from  Apeunine  Qoods,  as  well  as  from  tlie  ruiiduis  placiii  of  which  the 
jurist  in  the  case  before  us,  speaks.  To  what  is  the  sinking  of  the 
walls  traceable?  Specialists  are  to  be  found  in  this  department  as  an* 
thoritntive  as  any  who  have  ranked  among  the  great  masters  of  archi-  . 
tecture.  Are  they  to  be  interf'ogated  as  to  whether  or  no  the  falling  of 
the  wall  is  owing  to  causes  that  were  unavoidable  ?  Far  from  this.  No 
doubt  architects  ore  summoned  to  state  whether  the  wall  was  carefully 
laid.  But  when  the  question  of  causation  arises,  then  the  opinion  of 
these  experts  is  not  asked.  For,  even  supposing  they  should  agree  as 
to  what  caused  the  particular  result  (and  agreement  among  experts 
appears  to  have  been  as  rare  in  Roman  courts  as  it  is  in  our  own), 
physicists  who  tr«at  all  antecedents  as  causes,  and  wtio  can  only  judge 
of  material  forces,  can  afford  no  aid  to  jurisprudence  when  it  undertakes 
to  distinguish  those  conditions  which  are  material,  and  therefore  merely 
consecutive,  from  those  which  are  moral  and  causal.  The  physicist 
may  say,  "All  these  antecedents  are  causes."  The  jurist  takes  up  each 
antecedent  in  turn,  and  casting  out  of  account  all  antecedents  which 
are  not  the  result  of  the  immediate  action  of  a  free  agent,  says  that  the 
latter  alone  constitute  a  cause,  and  the  latter  alone  can  be  held  liable 
as  such.  If  the  building  fell  by  such  a  series  of  unprecedented  rains 
as  ordinary  prudence  could  not  have  guarded  against,  then  there  is  no 
cause  which  jurisprudence  holds  liable.  If,  however,  the  falling  in  of 
the  wall  was  immediately  occasioned  by  the  negligent  excavation  of 
the  builder  of  a  neighboring  bouse,  then  such  builder  is  the  juridical 

In  Anglo-American  jurisprudence  we  have  the  same  result,  if  not  as 
advisedly,  at  least  as  summarily  reached  as  in  the  Roman.     Of  this  we 
may  take  as  an  illustration  the  first  leading  English  case  in  which  the 
»  L.  57.  D.  loc.  19.  2.  cited  supra,  §  115. 
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credit  of  the  philosophy  which  they  ignore.  If  the  materialistic  view  of 
causation,  even  with  the  high  indorsement  it  has  received  irom  Hnme 
and  Mill,  has  not,  with  rare  exceptions,  been  considered,  by  Anglo- 
American  courts,  to  call  even  for  discussion,  this  shows  that  so  fart) 
concerns  practical  life,  the  materialistic  view  of  causation  has  no  ground 
on  which  to  stand.  We  might,  therefore,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
causation,  content  ourselves  with  taking  the  unbroken  opinion  of  those 
eminent  expositors  both  of  Boman  and  Anglo-American  law  who  have 
made  the  questio  of  responsibility  for  causation  their  especial  study, 
and  whom  the  state  has  from  time  to  time  charged  with  the  duty  of  de- 
fining and  enforcing  this  responsibility.  Waiving  for  a  moment,  bow- 
ever,  this  authority,  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  in  addition  the  followii^ 
reasons  for  rejecting  the  materialistic  scheme  of  causation. 

J.  If  all  the  antecedents  are  the  cause  of  any  given  effect,  then,  m 
all  the  antecedents  existing  at  a  particular  time,  are  the  same,  all  the 
effects  after  that  time  must  be  the  same.  It  may  be  replied  that  esch 
effect  has  its  specific  conditions.  But  as  those  conditions  exist  (as  an- 
tecedents) prior  to  their  effects,  and  as  on  this  hypothesis  as  well  fnxa 
the  necessary  interdependence  of  all  objects  in  place,  they  form  t 
united  body  of  phenomena,  then  all  events  occurring  at  one  time 
over  itil  space,  being  the  effect  of  the  same  cause,  would  be  the  same. 
If  we  assume  that  the  same  causes  produce  different  effecb,  this  at  ooce 
destroys  the  assumption  that  the  same  causes  necessarily  produce  the 
same  effects.  If  we  assume  that  one  edtet  has  a  distinguishing  ante- 
cedent which  precedes  no  other  effect  under  the  same  conditions,  then 
we  have  an  antecedent  which  is  not  an  antecedent  If  it  be  answered, 
as  ia  sometimes  the  case,  that  each  effect  is  qualified  hy  an  antecedent 
evoked  by  its  own  distinctive  type,  then  we  have  an  effect  which  is  itt 
own  cause. 

2.  Nest  maybe  noticed  the  practical  communism  which  this  theoty 
of  the  causal  character  of  all  antecedents  promotes.  "Here  is  a  cap- 
italist among  these  antecedents;  he  shall  be  forced  to  pay-"  The  cap- 
italist, therefore,  becomes  liable  for  all  disasters  of  which  be  is  in  any 
sense  the  condition,  and  the  fact  that  he  thus  is  held  liable,  multi- 
plies these  disasters.  Men  become  prudent  and  diligent  by  the  coo- 
sciousnesB  that  they  will  be  made  to  suffer  if  they  are  not  prudent  and 
diligent  K  they  know  that  they  will  not  be  made  to  suffer  for  ther 
Delects ;  if  they  know  that  though  the  true  cause  of  a  disaster,  they  irill 
be  passed  over  in  order  to  reach  the  capitalist  who  is  a  remoter  condi- 
.tion,  then  tbey  will  cease  to  be  prudent.  The  privil^ed  classes  of  feud- 
alism were  dissolute  and  reckless  because  tbey  could  not  be  made  to 
pay  for  injuries  they  inflicted-    The  non-ci^italists,  who  on  this  theory 


discoveries,  if  he  can,  aod  to  direct  the  forces  he  discovers,  if  he  can, 
but  to  do  this  only  in  eubordinadon  to  moral  law.  He  may  revolt  at 
being  thus  treated  as  a  mere  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water  for 
jurisprudence,  and  he  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  iritb  Caliban,  — 

"  A  plague  upon  the  lynmt  th»l  I  seire, 

I'll  b«ar  him  no  more  iljcki." 
"  I  »aj,  by  Borcery  he  got  this  iile, 

From  me  he  got  it." 

But  the  "  sorcery  "  is  simply  that  which  moral  power,  as  a  necessity  of 
their  common  natures,  exercises  over  phyacal.  This  supremacy,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  topic  immediately  before  us,  has  not  been  arbitrarily 
imposed.  Jurisprudence  has  done  her  best  to  secure  the  services  of 
physical  and  psychological  science  in  the  determination  of  issues  in 
which  physical  and  psychological  incidents  are  involved.  Experts  have 
been  cordially  welcomed  for  this  purpose,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
in  all  questions  involving  moral  considerations  such  experts  were  hope- 
lessly distracted ;  when  it  was  found  that  no  paradox  was  so  startling 
but  that  some  expert  advanced  to  sanction  it  by  his  oath ; '  when  it  was 
found  that  even  as  to  matters  purely  physical  the  number  of  experts 
testifying  on  tlie  one  side  was  usually  equal  to  the  number  of  experts 
testifying  on  the  other  side,'   practical  Jurists  endeavored    to   devise 


1  Thus  we  have  cases  in  which 
materialistic  phj'sicians  have  sworn 
to  the  irresistibility  of  impulse ;  and 
other  caees  in  which,  aiter  sweaiiag 
that  certain   facts   showed    iosaoity, 

DiitioD  that  all  great  crimes  presuppose 
insanity,  and  that  no  suicide  is  eane- 
So  "dipsomania"  has  been  declared 
to  l>c  a  specific  form  of  insanity,  con- 
ferring irresponsibility;  and  so,  gen- 
erally, as  to  "  moral  insanity."  See 
this  fully  illustrated  in  1  Whart.  ft 
Stil.  Med.  Jur.  §  19S  el  teq. 

'  In  issues  of  insanity  this  equipoise 
is  proTerbial.  There  is  scarcely  a  case 
in  which  insanity  is  set  up  in  which 
philosophers  of  the  materialistic  school 
arc  not  summoned  to  prove  the  noD- 
responsibility  of  particular  manias;  and 
tbu  l>09t  Uiat  the  prosecution  can  gen- 
erally do  is  to  give  the  case  to  the 
jury  with  the  obserration  that  the 
expL-rt  testimony  is  hopelessly  con* 
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fused.  Nor  is  It  in  insanity  case* 
only  that  this  condition  exists.  On 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  E.  G.  Wharton, 
in  Maryland,  in  1872,  the  questions 
whether  poison  was  discovered  in  the 
remiuns  of  tlie  deceased,  and  whether ' 
the  deceased's  symptoms  were  those 
of  poisoning,  divided  the  eminent  ex- 
perts who  were  examined  iato  two 
hostile  schools.  On  the  trial  of  Stokes, 
in  New  York,  in  the  same  year,  for 
the  murder  of  Fisk,  one  half  of  the 
surgical  experts  swore  that  the  mor- 
tal wound  came  from  Stokesf  and  the 
other  half  swore  that  it  came  from  the 
surgeons  who  undertook  lb  cure  Fisk. 
On  the  first  trial  of  Dr.  Schoeppe, 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  same  year,  for 
poisoning,  the  court  determined  to  ac- 
cept the  conclusions  of  the  single  ex- 
pert examined  for  the  prosecution; 
but  after  conviction  it  was  found  that 
this  expert  had  been  governed  by  rule* 
that  one  half  of  his  profesuon  had  di«- 
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instflnce,  runs  his  road  carelessly,  and  injury  to  others  results,  he  may 
either  be  indicted  for  the  negligence,  or  a  suit  may  be  instituted  againit 
him  for  damages.  In  the  first  case,  the  person  of  the  "physidst"b 
seized  and  put  in  prison  i  in  the  second,  liis  property  may  be  tal<en  from 
him  by  the  sheriff.  He  may  say  that  this  is  simply  physical  force  acting 
on  physical  force  ;  and  that  this  only  conRrms  his  theory  of  causation, 
and  of  the  supremacy  of  physical  force.  No  doubt  the  sheriff  acts  phys- 
ically ;  but  what  forces  the  sheriff  to  act  ?  PhysicHl  force,  it  may  be 
again  said  ;  for  otherwise  the  sheriff  would  himself  be  sent  to  prison. 
But  what  puts  this  process  against  the  sheriff  in  motion  ?  Ultimately 
we  must  fall  back  upon  the  conscience  of  the  judge ;  upon  the  nionl 
sense  of  the  community,  requiring  that  municipal  law  should  be  obeyed; 
upon  the  public  conviction  thatthts  obedience  is  required  by  the  good 
of  society  and  by  the  will  of  God.  And  to  this  moral  force  phyHcal 
force  must  be  subordinate,  and  from  its  incapacity  of  moral  adjudication 
must  confess  its  subordination. 

Yet  it  is  to  this  subordination  of  physical  to  moral  force  that  physiod 
science  owes  its  true  glory.  It  has  won  no  victories  in  any  campaigns  in 
which  it  has  not  thus  served.  As  the  servant  of  moral  and  juridical  law 
its  discoveries  have  been  at  once  brilliant,  beneficent,  and  secure.  To 
the  shelter  of  that  law  it  has  owed  its  opportunities  for  studious  eiplor&- 
tion.  To  the  patents  granted  by  that  law  it  owes  the  enjoyment  of  the 
fruits  of  such  discoveries.  To  the  severe  axiom  of  that  law,  that  care 
in  the  exercise  of  material  forces  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  greatness 
and  peril  of  such  forces,  does  it  owe  those  qualities  of  delicate  and  subtle 
modification  and  compensation  by  which  the  powerful  agencies  dis- 
covered by  the  physicist  may  by  the  physicist  be  made  benefinBl  to 
mankind.  There  have  undoubtedly  been  periods  when  physical  scicQce 
has  thrown  off  thi^  yoke,  and  when  the  physicist  has  appeared  to  the 
vulgar  eye  as  a  diviner ;  but  these  have  been  the  most  inglorious  ens 
of  scientific  history,  —  the  eras  when  astronomy  was  lost  in  astrology, 
and  chemistry  in  alchemy,  open  and  responsible  science  in  occult  chir- 
latanry.  The  true  conquests  of  physical  science  have  been  achieved 
under  this  very  system  of  the  subordination  of  the  physical  to  the  mond. 
If  genius,  independently  of  this  system,  has  made  great  discoveries,  it 
has  only  been  through  this  system  that  these  discoveries  have  been 
so  moulded  and  guarded,  as  truly  to  benefit  and  elevate  mankind. 
Under  other  systems  phyAcal  science  may  be  sometimes  worshipped 
with  ignorant  and  superstitious  awe.  It  shines  with  its  true  splendor 
and  wins  its  just  applause  only  where  moral  force  is  supreme. 
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proper  test  is  the  diligence  shown  by  a  good  business  roan  wbeD 

exercising  a  trust  such  as  that  under  discussion,  518. 
85  to  special  lines  of  business,  general  agents  bound  to  cUligesce 

in  selection  of  subordinates,  519. 
agent  liable  for  illegal  investments,  520. 
for  choice  of  unsuitable  sub-agenta  in  investing,  523. 
for  neglecting  to  invest,  524. 
for  speculating  with  principal's  fund,  525. 
decree  of  court  a  protection  in  investing,  526. 
special  agents  bound  to  have  special  qualifications,  527. 
persons  searching  for  taxes,  528. 
patent  agents,  529. 
insurance  agents,  530. 
commission  merchants,  531. 
agents  appointed  to  collect  funds,  532. 
contractor  to  erect  building,  533. 
volunteer  agents,  534. 
liability  of  agents  to  third  parties,  535. 
(See  Tkdstees.) 
AGISTER  OF   CATTLE, 

liability  for  negligence,  723. 
AGREEMENTS, 

to  relieve  carriers  from  insurance  liability  are  valid,  586. 
otherwise  nhen  relating  to  negligence,  589-593. 
ANIMALS, 

natural  hnbits  of,  how  far  affecting  causal  connection,  100. 
collision  of  with  train,  891. 

(See  Collision.) 
Negligent  ninning  down  by,steani.engine,  891. 

(See  CoLiisiON,  Fencing.) 
Transport  of  by  common  carriers,  595,  614. 
(See  Carriers.) 
ANIMALS,  NOXIOUS. 

.Roman    law. — Distinction    between  natural    and    non-natural 

barm,  904. 
animals  naturally  noxious,  905. 
wild  animals,  906. 

Anglo- American  law.  —  Owner  of  animals  kept  for  use  liable  for 
niiscliief  done  by  them  when  such  mischief  is  in  accordance 
with  their  nature,  nor  in  such  case  is  scienter  to  be  proved, 
907. 
cattle,  908. 
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lines  of  carriers,  reciprocal  liability  for  negligence,  577. 
(See  CAKRiEiia.) 
AWNING  ON  KOAD, 

negligent  permission  of  by  municipal  authorities,  982. 

BACON,  LORD, 

his  theory  of  causation,  73, 
BAGGAGE, 

generally  to  be  regarded  as  goods,  599, 

carrier  liable  for  baggage  carried  by  passenger  in  car  with  him- 
self, (iOO. 

BO  for  baggage  placed  in  special  car  by  passenger,  601. 

agreement  exempting  carrier  from  liability  invalid,  602. 

proof  of  loss  throws  burden  on  carrier,  0U3. 

liability  for  negligence  in  connecting  roads,  G04. 

carrier  without  notice  not  liable  for  merchandise  taken  as  k^- 
gage,  606. 

what  articles  constitute  baggage,  607, 

money  or  bullion,  606. 

when  carrier's  liability  merges  in  that  of  warehouseman,  C09. 

owner  may  separate  from  but  cannot  abandon  baggage,  6U. 

carrier  liable  for  its  porter's  negligence  in  delivery,  612. 

owner's  claim  not  based  on  consideration  of  contract,  613. 
BAILEES, 

liability  of  generally,  435-478, 

how  affected  by  gratuitousness,  438, 

(See  DErosiTs,  Mandates,  and  subsequent  heads.) 
BANK  DIRECTORS, 

liability  of  for  negligence,  510. 
BANKERS. 

liability  of  for  special  deposits,  470, 
BANKS. 

(See  Private  Corpokations.) 
BARRISTERS. 

(See  Lawyers.) 
BEASTS. 

(See  Animals.) 

Liability  for  when  noxious,  904. 

collision  of  with  train,  891. 

natural  habits  of,  how  far  affecting  causal  connection,  100. 

carrying  of.  (See  Live-stock.) 

BETHUANN-HOLLWEG,  his  views  as  to  culpa,  63. 

am 


CARRIAGES, 

colIisioD  betveen  twOt  divisiOD  of  liability,  395. 
CARRIERS  OF  GOODS, 

General  prindplet,  545, 

common  carrier,  one  who  transports  goods  from  place  to  place  for 

hire,  545. 
persons  to  be  classed  as  common  carriers,  546. 
Liability  btued  on  duty,  547, 
foundation  of  action  is  duty,  547. 
Whm  insurers  of  goods,  550. 
Roman  law,  550. 

by  Anglo-American  law  are  insurers  of  goods,  552. 
"Ad  of  God,"  "inevitable  accident,"  "vis  major,"  553. 
"  Act  of  God,"  "  inevitable  accident,"  meaning  of,  553. 
accidental  fire  not  such,  554. 
nor  hidden  rocks  known  to  navigators,  555. 
but  otherwise  when  rocks  are  unknown,  556. 
ambiguity  of  terins,  557. 

storms  and  sudden  extremes  of  weather,  inevitable,  558. 
but  not  accident  brought  about  by  carrier's  negligence,  559, 
Vis  major,  meaning  of,  560. 
carrier  by  water  relieved  b;f  statute  from  liability  for  fire  by  set, 

562. 
Carrier  not  liailefor  inherent  defects  or  badpacking,  5C3. 
when  goods  are  defective  or  un transportable,  563. 
vicious  or  restive  animals,  5G5. 
bad  packing,  566. 
perishable  articles,  667. 
leakage  and  breakage,  568. 
Duty  of  carrier  after  arrival  of  goods  at  destination  ;  and  kertift 

of  warehousemen,  569. 
risks  of  warehousing  distinct  from  those  of  carriage,  569. 
no  sound  reason  for  extending  peculiar  liabilities  of  carrieis  to 

warehousemen,  570. 
time  when  liability  of  carrier  passes  into  that  of  warehousemn 

or  forwarder,  571. 
diligence  of  warehouseman  is  that  which  good  and  capable  ware- 
housemen are  accustomed  to  use  under  similar  circumstances, 

573. 
this  is  required  of  railroads  even  as  gratuitous  .warehousemeii, 

574. 
liability  of  common  carrier  continues  as  to  goods  in  depot  or 

mrehouse  for  further  transportation,  575. 
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CAERrERS  OF  GOODS.  —  Continued. 

iDoney  or  bullion,  608. 

when  carrier's  liability  merges  ia  that  of  warehouseman,  609. 

owner  may  separate  from  but  cannot  abandon  baggage,  61 1. 

carrier  liable  for  its  porter's  negligence  in  delivery,  612. 

owner's  claim  not  based  on  consideration  of  contract,  618. 

notices  restrictive  of  liability,  614. 

lAvestock,  615. 

live-stock  not  subject  to  the  incidents  of  "goods"  in  commmi 
>  carriage,  615, 

duties  of  persons  conveying  live-stock  not  identical  with  those 
of  common  carrriers,  616. 

hence  not  an  insurer,  but  a  special  agent  bound  to  transport  with 
suitable  and  safe  carriage  and  motive  power,  617. 

by  special  agreement  owner  or  agent  may  take  charge  of  feeding 
and  caring  for  cattle,  618. 

if  carrier  undertakes  care  of  cattle  he  must  exercise  due  dili- 
gence, 619. 

illustrations  of  such  diligence,  620. 

[  Js  to  carrier's  liability  when  animah  are  vicious  or  restive,  tee 
565.] 

[J«  to  ralidily  of  contracts  throwing  on  owner  risis  front  octr- 
CTOwding,  see  597.] 

Gratuitous  parcels,  621. 
CARRIERS  OF  PASSENGERS, 

who  are  passenger  carriers,  625. 

passenger  carriers  not  insurers,  626. 

but  bound  to  diligence  of  good  specialist  in  their  department, 
627. 

carriage  must  be  adequate  to  the  work,  C28. 

carrier  not  liable  for  defects  of  carriage  caused  by  casut,  630. 
,nor  for  latent  defects,  631. 

no  defence  that  maker  of  carriage  was  competent,  633. 

track  of  road  must  be  kept  in  safe  running  order,  634. 

all  practicable  improvements  in  transportation  mustbe  adopted 
633. 

diligence  to  be  that  which  a  good  carrier  of  the  particular  grade 
is  accustomed  to  exert,  636. 

but  must  rise  in  proportion  to  the  risk,  637. 

same  rule  applies  to  steamboats,  638, 

and  to  horse  railways,  639. 

illustrations  of  distinction  between  "good"  and  "perfect"  man- 
agement, 640. 
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CATTLE, 

natural  habits  of,  how  far  affecting  causal  connection,  100, 
908. 

permittiDg  to  stray  is  negligence,  101,  908. 

transport  of,  by  common  camera,  595,  614. 
(See  Cabdigbs,  Lite-stock.) 

Buacing  down,  by  steam-engines,  891. 
(See  Fencing.) 

Negligence  in  permitting  to  run  at  large,  908. 

common  law  duty  to  fence  in,  803. 
(See  Fencino,) 
CAUSAL  CONNECTION, 

Defnition  of  eausation,  73. 

specific  injury  need  not  have  been  foreseen,  74. 

yet  such  foreseeing  an  evidential  incident,  76. 

"reasonably  expected"  convertible  with  "ordinary  natural  se- 
quence," 78. 

Digtinction  between  acts  and  omimons,  79. 

omissions  not  ih  discharge  of  positive  duty  not  the  subject  of 
suit,  82. 

but  are  so  when  constituting  a  defective  discharge  of  a  l^al 
duty,  83. 

Distinction  between  conditiont  and  causet,  85. 

Causation  requires  a  responsible  human  agent,  87. 

persons  incapable  of  reason,  88. 

persons  under  compulsion,  89. 

unconscious  agents,  90. 

sending  explosive  compound  through  carrier,  90. 

negligent  sale  of  poison,  91. 

giving  loaded  gun  to  another,  92. 

loss  of  self  control  through  defendant's  negligence,  93. 

self-injury  done  in  fright,  94. 

persons  acting  precipitately  aud  under  excitement,  95. 

Causation  must  be  in  ordinary  natural  sequence,  97. 

conformity  with  well  known  material  forces,  97. 

natural  and  probable  habits  of  auimals,  100. 

setting  loose  worrying  dogs,  100. 

permitting  cattle  to  stray,  101. 

horses  taking  fright  on  public  roads,  103. 

horae  switching  his  tail  over  reins,'106. 

frightening  horses  on  road,  107. 
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CITIES. 

liability  for  negligent  acts  of  agents,  190-3. 
general  liabilities  of. 

(See  Municipal  Corporations.) 
Liability  for  defective  highwnjs,  950. 
(See  KoADS.) 
CLERKS, 

public,  liability  of  for  negligence,  207. 
(See  Officers.) 
CLIENTS, 

duty  of  lawyer  to.  744-53. 

(Sec  La^vters.) 
COACIIMAN, 

wlien  binding  his  master,  IGS. 
COERCION, 

wbeii  brciil(iDg  causal  coniiectlon,  89,  9il,  304. 
COLLECTORS, 

negligeuce  by,  532. 
COLLISION, 

of  animal  with  train,  contributory  negligence  of  owner,  39C>   i 

cattle  at  common  law,  trespassers,  when  straying.  S96. 

but  this  does  not  excuse  engineer  for  running  lliem  down,  397fl 

neglect  to  fence  makes  road  liable  for  iujury,  3'JS,  892. 

duty  of  railroad  lo  fence,  88G, 

company  not  liable  for  accident,  897. 

when  injury  is  caused  by  animal's  fright,  898. 

burden  of  proof,  899. 

of  traveller  with  railway  train;  what  negligence  excludes  pIuBrS 

tiff  from  recovery,  382. 
traveller  bound  to  keep  good  lookout  on  approaching  lrack,382. 
workmen  under  orders,  383. 
train  not  giving  signals  does  not  excuse  traveller  in  not  loc 

out,  384. 
but  otherwise  when  riew  of  road  is  obstructed.  386. 
plaintiff's  negligence  no  bar  If  company  could  prudently  h 

avoided  collision,  388. 
engineer  bound  to  stop  if  he  can  do  so  prudently,  389. 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  persons  apparently  faelp] 

and  those  capable  of  helping  themselves,  389  a. 
surprise  caused  by  cars  running  irregularly,  390. 
creeping  under  cars,  392. 
passing  between  cars,  393. 
leaving  horse  near  crossing,  394 
Mi 
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CONDITIONS, 

as  distinguished  from  causes,  65,  303. 
(See  AFPENDtx.) 
CONDITIONS  OF  RESULTS, 

defiuilion  of,  8fi,  303. 
CONDUCTOR  OPERIS. 

negligence  of,  710-28. 
CONDUCTORS  OF  RAILROADS, 
duties  of,  to  passengers,  649-651. 
to  travellers,  387. 
CONFIDENCE  BESTOWED  AND  ACCEPTED, 

a  sufficient  basis  of  suit,  437,  490,  501,  503,  547,  641. 
CONFLAGRATIONS, 

successive,  liability  for,  149, 
CONNECTING  LINES  OF  RAILROAD, 

wherever  one  line  exhibits  another  as  iti  partner  or  agent,  then 

it  is  liable  for  the  negligence  of  such  other  line,  577. 
auxiliary  line  may  make  itself  primarily  liable  for  its  own  negli- 
gence, 579. 
combination  of  carriers  may  be  sued  jointly,  580. 
primary  carrier  undertaking  only  for  himself,  liable  only  for  his 

own  negligence,  581. 
but  mere  selling  of  coupon  tickets  on  a  second  road  does  not 

impose  such  liability,  582. 
valid  agreement  by  primary  carrier  for  a  connecting  series  of 

roads  relieves  all  the  roads,  583. 
company,  though  liable  for  any  negligence  by  roads  it  makes  its 
agents,  is  not  liable  for  injuries  sustained  by  its  passengers 
from  a  collision  brought  about  by  the  negligence  of  a  line  to 
which  it  had  leased  a  portion  of  its  road,  but  over  which  it 
had  no  control,  584. 
CONSENT  OF  PLAINTIFF, 
when  a  defence,  130,  300. 
CONSEQUENCES, 

reasonable  expectation  of,  how  far  an  incident  of  negligence,  16, 
19,  74,  76. 
CONSTABLES, 

liability  for  negligence,  239. 
CONTRACT,  NEGLIGENCE  BASED  ON, 

whoever  by  contract  assumes  a  duty  to  another  person  is  liable 
in  an  action  on  the  case  to  such  other  person  for  ( 
arising  from  the  negligent  performance  of  such  duty,  435. 
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CONTEIBUTOKT  NEGLIGENCE.—  Continued. 
imputability  to  them  of  parent's  negligence,  310. 
incompatibility  of  this  doctrine  with  other  sanctions,  314. 
children  meddling  with  machines  or  dangerous  agencies,  315. 
remote  contributory  negligence  no  bar,  323. 
distinction  between  "  comparative  "  and  "  contributire  "  negli- 
gence, 334. 
plaiotifi's  prior  negligence  no  defence  to  defendant's  subsequent 

negligence,  335. 
distinction  between  injuries  inflicted  wantonly  on  a  trespasser 

and  injuries  he  inflicts  on  himself  by  meddling  with  a  machine 

inadvertently  exposed,  345. 
negligence  of  agents  imputable  to  principal,  344  a. 
As  to  special  cases,  345. 
Trespassers,  345. 
spring-gun,  347. 

use  of  dangerous  agents,  such  as  lire  and  steam,  343. 
dbtinction  between  invitation  and  license,  349. 
trespasser  meddling  with  a  machine  not    in    itself  dangerous 

cannot  recover,  350. 
owner  of  premises  not  liable  for  incidental  imperfections,  351. 
visitors  must  take  designated  passages,  352. 
Passengers  on  railways,  353. 
trespassers,  354. 
free  passes,  355. 

not  liable  for  remote  n^Iigence,  359. 
leaning  out  of  window,  360. 
meddling  with  doors  and  windows,  363. 
standing  on  platform,  364. 
passing  from  car  to  car  in  motion,  368. 
negligently  getting  on  and  off  tnun,  371. 
alighting  hastily  when  beyond  platform,  375. 
suddenly  put  to  an  election  and  leaping  froiti  car,  377. 
when  excused  by  invitation  to  alight,  379. 
being  in  wrong  car,  381. 
CoBision  of  traveller  with  train,  382. 
persons  approaching  road  bound  to  look  out,  383. 
omission  of  warnings  by  train  does  not  excuse  want  of  lookout 

by  traveller,  384. 
but  otherwise  when  view  of  road  is  obstructed,  386. 
company  liable  if  officers  improvidently  invite  travellers  to  cross, 

387.  , 


INDEX. 

COEPORATIONS,  MUNICIPAL.—  ConHmed. 

wbeD,  having  power  to  remove  &  nuisance,  liable  (6r  its  n^ect, 

265. 
"  towns  "  as  distiDgiushed  from  munidpal  corporationB,  256,  957. 
when  municipal  corporations  are  liable  for  neglect  of  servants, 

159,  199,  223,  267. 
liable  for  direct  but  not  for  collateral  Diligence,  191,  961. 
liability  for  defects  in  roads,  956. 

(See  RoA,De.) 
CORPORATIONS,  PRIVATE, 

charter  or  license  no  defence  to  collateral  nuisance,  271. 
legislative  authority  to  maintain  public  works  and  to  rec^ve 

tolls  imposes  the  duty  to  keep  such  works  in  repair,  272. 
remedies  given  by  charter,  do  not  exclude  remedies  at  coounoD 

Uw,  278. 
liability  for  acte  of  servants,  159, 199,  279. 
COUMSELLOBS  AT  LAW, 
liabiUdes  of,  744-53. 

(See  Lawterb.) 
COUNTIES. 

(See  MtmictPAL  Corporations,  Boads.) 
"  COURSE  OF  EMPLOYMENT," 

meaning  of,  162. 
COURT  AND  JURY, 

provinces  of;  burden  of  proof,  420. 

diligence  and  negligence,  where  the  evidence  is  conflicting,  are 

mixed  questions  of  law  and  fact,  420. 
in  actions  not  based  on  contract,  burden  (^  negligence  is  on 

plaintiff,  421. 
against  bailees,  after  proof  of  loss,  burden  is  on  defendant,  422. 
burden  of  contributory  negligence  is  on  defendant,  423. 
but  plaintiff,  when  his  own  case  shows  contributory  negligence, 

may  be  nonsuited,  427. 
employee  against  employer,  428. 
eatut,  429. 

gratuitous  depositaries,  430. 
COW, 

collision  of  with  trtun,  891. 
liability  of  owner  for  trespasses,  908. 
CULPA,  meaning  of,  4,  5,  6,  7,  23,  29. 

culpa  sometimes  used  to  include  all  wrong,  5. 
but  in  its  distinctive  legal  sense  does  not  iodnde  cither  Joba 
or  breaches  of  non-legal  duties,  6. 
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INDEX. 

DEGREES  OF  NEGLIGENCE.—  Continued. 

Roman  law  adopts  this  disdnclioii  uader  the  terms  cidpa  tola 
and  ctdpa  levtt,  27. 

meaning  of  ctdpa  lata,  28. 

Cfu^a  levis  as  antithesis  of  the  iUigentia  of  a  diligtta  peUa- 
familial,  30. 

"Bonus  pateTfamiliag"  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  "good 
business  man,"  31. 

Culpa  levis  is  lack  of  th»  diligence  of  a  good  business  man,  spe- 
cialist, or  expert,  32. 

Mommsen's  qualification  of  the  last  given  definition,  33. 

difficulty  in  applying  distinction  aitributabie  to  eonfusimi  x*  ter- 
minology, U. 

distinction  between  etdpa  lata  and  culpa  levis  is  substantial,  45. 

importance  of  word  "accustomed"  in  test,  46. 

probxbility  of  danger  to  be  taken  in  view,  as  determining  not 
merely  the  grade  but  the  existence  of  negligence,  47. 

degree  of  negligence  imputed  corresponds  to  degree  of  diligence 
exacted,  with  the  qualificadon  that  the  utmost  d^ree  of  dili- 
gence  exacted  b  that  which  a  good  business  man  is  under  the 
particular  circumstances  accustomed  to  show,  48. 

culpa  in  eoncreto  with  its  antithesis  diligentia  quam  suis,  or  dili- 
gence exercised  by  an  agent  in  bis  own  affairs,  54. 

ctdpa  levissima,  57. 

the  doctrine  of  culpa  levissima  is  derived  Dot  from  the  Coqwi 
Juris  but  from  the  scholastic  mediaeval  jurists,  59. 

it  b  rejected  by  the  present  authoritative  expositors  of  the  Bo- 
man  law,  62. 

it  b  practically  discarded  by  Anglo-American  courts,  64. 

it  is  incompatible  with  a  sound  business  jurbprudence,  65. 

classification  of  contracts  in  respect  to  grade  of  negligence,  68- 
by  Mommsen,  68. 
by  Hasse,  69. 
DELETERIOUS  DRUGS, 

liability  for  negligence  in  exposure  of,  90,  440-1, 854-7. 
DEPOSITARIES  OF  PUBLIC  MONEY, 

absolutely  liable  for  negligence,  290. 
DEPOSITUM, 

definition,  450. 

delivery,  451. 

gratuitousness,  451. 

when  caused  by  necessity.    Depositum  ndterahile,  453. 

when  made  with  innkeepers,  454. 


DOGS,  negligence  in  pennitting  to  run  at  large,  dI2. 

worrying,  liability  for  generally,  100. 
DOLUS, 

meaning  of,  4,  5,  6,  7,  23. 
DOLUS  CULPA  PEJOR  EST, 

force  of  maxim,  325. 
DONELL,  his  viev  as  to  acts  and  (Huissions,  79-81. 
DRAINS,  liability  of  public  authorities  for,  262,  969,  981, 

of  private  parties,  935-8. 
DRIVER  OF  CARRIAGE, 

when  binding  master  by  negligence,  156-171. 

negligence  of,  how  far  imputable  to  person  driven,  395. 
DRIVING, 

negligent,  on  public  road,  820. 

(See  CoLLisiONa,  Road.) 
DROVER, 

liabili^  of  for  negligence,  778. 
DROVERS'  PASSES, 

effect  of  limitations  in,  589,  595. 

(See  Carribbs.) 
DRUNKARDS, 

how  far  to  be  regarded  as  liable  for  negligence,  SOfi,  807,  832, 
407. 

(See  Ibtoxicatioh.) 
DRUNKENHESS, 

of  driver,  liability  for,  820  m. 
DUTY,  legal,  definition  and  classification,  24. 

as  limited  by  contract,  may  be  basis  of  suit,  435. 

not  founded  on  contract,  liability  for  negligence  as  to,  784. 

ignorance  of,  liability  for,  411,  415. 

EMBANKMENTS, 

negligence  in  constnicfion  o^  783,  816, 821,  847,  934. 
EMPLOYEE, 

wheiv  binding  employer  l^r  n^igence,  156,714. 

(See  Master's  Liabilitt  fob  Sebtakt.) 
Claim  of,  against  master  for  negligence,  201,  710-727. 
'  (See  Master's  Liabiutt  to  Sbbtant.) 
EMPLOYMENT, 

acceptance  of  binds  to  diligence,  436. 
ERRORS  OF  FACT, 
liability  for,  415. 
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EXPRESSMEN.—  Conttnwd. 

cannot  exonerate  themselves  by  agreement  from  negligence,  698. 
but  may  limit  their  special  liability  to  tbeir  own  route,  699. 
must  deliver  at  address  or  personally,  700. 
coDsigDor  may  recover  from  railroads,  701. 

FELLOW-SERVANTS, 

who  are,  224. 

(See  Master's  Liability  to  Sebvaht.) 

Need  be  no  parity  of  service,  229. 

must  be  in  same  circle  of  employment,  230. 
FENCES, 

General  duty  to  fence,  883. 

neglect  to  repur  fences  by  vhich  cattle  escape,  883. 

fence  left  open  by  defendants  whereby  plaindffs  cattle  escapes, 
884. 

neglect  by  defendant  to  fence  dangerous  places,  685. 

Fencing  hy  railroads. 

at  common  law  not  bound  to  fence,  866. 

by  local  statutes  this  duty  is  imposed,  867. 

necessary  exceptions  to  statutes,  887  a. 

limitations  as  to  persons  benefited,  887  ft. 

degree  of  diligence  required  in  fencing,  886. 

collision  of  engine  with  cattle,  691. 

company  liable  when  neglecting  statutory  duty  to  feuce,  892. 

even  when  cattle  are  trespassers,  company  liable  if  coUinon 
could  have  prudently  been  avoided,  893. 

omission  to  use  bell  or  whistle,  696. 

company  not  liable  io  case  of  accident,  897. 

when  injury  caused  only  by  fright,  company  not  liable,  898. 

burden  of  proof  on  plaintitf,  899. 

contributory  negligence,  900. 

when  road  is  run  by  several  companies,  901. 

of  bridge,  n^lect  of  public  authorises  as  to,  974. 

of  road,  neglect  of  public  authorities  as  to,  976. 
FERRYMEN, 

when  common  carriers  of  goods,  706. 

lUligence  required  from,  707. 

when  passenger  relieves  ferryman  from  liability,  708. 
FIDUCIARY, 

diligence  eiiacted  from,  69. 
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INDEZ. 

FIREWORKS, 

negligent  ezhibitioD  o^  881. 
FLAGMEN, 

duties  of  railroad  as  to,  798. 
FLOODING, 

negligent,  of  lower  level,  789-984,  985. 
FLOODING  MINES, 

liability  for,  787. 
FORESEEING  OP  CONSEQUENCES, 

hov  far  compatible  with  negligence,  14,  22,  76. 
FORWARDING  MERCHANTS,  703. 
FRAUD, 

as  distinguished  from  negligence,  6. 
(See  Dolus.) 
FREE  AGENCY, 

essential  to  juridical  causation,  93,  304 
FREE  PASSENGERS  ON  RAILWAYS, 

may  recover  against  company  for  negligence,  S55,  485, 501, 641. 
FRESHET, 

when  to  be  regarded  as  eatut,  114, 115,  553,  980,  983. 
FRESHETS, 

succesdon  of,  negligence  in  respect  to,  146. 
FRIGHT, 

person  acting  under  not  a  juridical  cause,  98,  94, 877. 
FUNGIBLE  ARTICLES, 

deposits  of,  455. 

6AIUS, 

recovery  of  his  Commentaries,  60. 
GAMES, 

laws  of,  as  related  to  n^ligence,  110,  406. 
GAS, 

negligent  use  of,  145-6. 

injuries  to  consumers  by  negligent  supply  of,  953. 

third  parties,  954. 
GRATUITOUS  DEPOSITARIES, 

burden  of  proof  in,  430,  477. 
GRATUITOUSNESS, 

not  essential  to  mandatary,  483. 

not  essential  to  consideration,  486,  547,  641. 
»  GROSS  NEGLIGENCE," 

confuuon  in  use  of  term  by  Anglo-American  authorities,  44. 
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HOESE-CARS, 

liability  for  negligence  of,  820. 

are  common  curriers,  546,  639. 

(See  Carbiees  of  Passengers,  Railroads.) 
HORSES, 

natural  habits  of,  how  alfecting  causation,  lOS,  915. 

what  habits  of  constitute  carui,  105. 

"switching  the  Uil,"  106. 

for  what  acts  of  driver  is  liable,  105-6. 

liability  for  negligent  fnghtening,  107,  835. 

liability  for  leaving  without  attendant,  113,  915. 

general  liability  for  injuries  inflicted  by,  915. 

negligent  driving  of,  830. 

collision  of,  with  train,  891  et  ttq. 

(See  Collision.) 

Liability  of  innkeeper  for  negligent  keeping  of,  665. 

liability  of  livery  stable-keeper,  693. 

liability  of  hirer  of,  715. 

liability  of  pasturer  for  negligence,  723. 

negligence  in  permitting  to  run  at  lai^e,  915. 
HOSE  LEADING  TO  FIRE, 

cutting  by  locomotive  engine,  793. 
HOTEL  KEEPERS, 

diligence  exacted  from,  675. 

(See  Innkeepers.) 
HOUSES, 

liability  to  visitors  for  injuries  arising  from  negligent  construction 
of,  825. 

no  liability  for  defects  ordinarily  incident  to  houses,  825. 

but  otherwise  as  to  gross  defects  known  to  owner,  626. 

when  liability  to  trespasser  exists,  832. 

no  liability  when  plaintiff  had  notice,  833. 

landlord's  liability  to  tenant's  victors,  884. 

damage  to  by  negligent  excavation,  928-930. 
HUME'S  THEORY  OF  CAUSATION, 

inadequacy  of,  73.    (See  Appendix.) 

ICE, 

when  to  be  regarded  as  c<um,  80, 114, 553,  983. 
ICE  AND  SNOW, 

liability  of  town  authorities  for  when  obstrucdng  highway,  980. 
liability  for  the  falling  of  from  roof,  843. 


mjUEIA  INJUSIAM  NON  EXCUSAT, 

force  of  maxim,  325. 
INJURIES, 

when  not  id  violation  of  contract,  780,' 793. 
INNKEEPERS, 

innkeeper  liable  fbr  losses  except  hj  vit  nugor,  or  inevitable  acci- 
dent, 675. 

liable  for  thefts  as  well  as  negligence  of  servant,  676. 

but  not  for  buiglariea  or  robberies  accompanied  by  vit  tmgor, 
677. 

who  are  innkeepers,  679. 

not "  restaurants  "  or  saloons,  680. 

nor  lodging-house  keepers,  681. 

nor  boarding-house  keepers,  682. 

who  are  guests,  688. 

fbr  what  goods  liability  exists,  684. 

liability  extends  to  horses,  685. 

how  long  liability  continues,  687. 

innkeeper's  absence  at  dme,  no  defence,  688. 

limitation  of  liability  by  notice  or  statute,  689. 

not  liable  when    loss   is    attributable   to  guest^s    nqfUgenc^ 
690. 

burden  of  proof,  692. 

liability  of  for  special  depouts,  454. 
INSANE  PERSONS, 

liability  of  fbr  negligence,  87,  306. 
INSURANCE, 

proximate  cause  in,  73,  note,  124. 
INSURANCE  AGENTS,  negligence  by,  580. 
INSURANCE  OF  GOODS, 

part  of  liability  of  common  carrier,  550. 
INTERFERENCE  OF  THIRD  PARTY, 

breaks  causal  connection,  134. 
INTERMEDIATE  NEGLIGENCE, 

breaks  causal  connection,  134. 
INTERPOSITION  OF  INDEPENDENT  NEGLIGENCE, 

breaks  causal  connection,  134. 
INTOXICATION, 

how  fiu-  imputable  as  negligence,  306,  307,  832,  407. 
INVESTMENT,  n^lect  of  trustees  as  to,  621-4. 
"INVITATION"  AND  "LICENSE," 

distinction  between,  349. 


LANDLORD  OF  INN, 

liability  to  guest  for  loss  of  goods,  675. 
(See  Innkeepers.) 
LAW,  IGNORANCE  OF,  410. 

reasons  why  such  ignorance  is  no  defence,  411. 
law  presumed  to  he  known  by  all,  411. 
courts  bave  no  capacity  to  determine  such  ignorance,  412. 
public  safety  endangered  by  contrary  view,  413. 
distinction  between  ignorance  of  a  specialist  and  that  of  a  noa> 
specialist,  414. 
LAWYERS, 

degree  of  diligence  to  be  exacted,  744. 

not  bound  to  diligtntia  dUigentittimi,  745. 

perfect  knowledge  and  skill  impracticable,  746. 

test  is  not  dUigtntia  guam  suit.  748. 

true  test  is  the  diligence  which  a  good  lawyer,  under  dmilar  dr- 

cumstances,  is  accustomed  to  apply,  749. 
specialist  must  show  skill  in  specialty,  751. 
burden  on  plaintiff  to  show  negligence,  752. 
lawyer  liable  for  acts  of  agent,  753. 
only  liable  when  confidence  is  imposed,  754. 
LEAKAGE, 

carrier's  liability  for,  568. 
LEGAL  DUTY, 

definition  and  classification,  24. 
LEGAL  RIGHTS, 

liability  for  abuse  of,  782. 
LESSOR,  LIABILITIES  OF,  710-727. 
(See  Hieing.) 
«  LICENSE," 

as  distinguished  from  "  invitadon,"  349. 
LIVE-STOCK, 

not  subject  to  the  incidents  of  "  goods  "  in  common  carriage,  615. 
duties  of  persons  conveying  live-stock  not  identical  with  those 

of  common  carriers,  616. 
hence  not  an  insurer  but  a  special  agent  bound  to  transport  with 

suitable  and  safe  carriage  and  motive  power,  617. 
by  spedal  agreement  owner  or  agent  may  take  cbai^  of  feeding 

and  caring  for  cattle,  616. 
if  carrier  undertakes  care  of  cattle  he  must  exercise  due  diU> 

gence,  595,  619. 
illustrations  of  such  diligence,  620. 
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BIAKDATUM.—  Qmtinved. 

first  impression  of  Anglo-American  case*  is  that  tnandataiy  onlj 
'  liable  for  culpa  lata,  or  gross  negligence,  499. 

weight  of  authority  now  malies  him  liable  for  cuipa  hois,  <w  spe- 
cial Diligence,  500. 

distincdoQ   between  "  remoDerated "  and  "  unremunerated,*  M> 
longer  valid,  501. 

confidence  a  sufficient  consideratioD,  503. 

Erectors  of  banks  and  other  corporations,  510. 

mandates  of  nonfeasance  and  mifteasance,  5X1. 
MAN-TRAPS, 

liability  for  employment  of^  847. 
MASSES  OF  MEN, 

probable  habits  of,  how  affecting  causation,  108. 
MASTER,  LIABILITY  FOR  SERVANT, 

limitations  of  Roman  law,  156,  714. 

in  Anglo-American  law,  master  is  liable  for  servant's  negligence 
in  course  of  employment,  157. 

need  be  no  specific  directions,  160. 

meaning  of  "course,""  scope,"  and  '  range"  of  emplojrment,  162. 

where  servant  acts  in  disobedience  to  master,  171. 

service  need  not  be  permanent,  172. 

nor  servant  in  master's  general  employ,  173. 

but  no  liability  for  worlc  performed  prior  to  acceptance,  174. 

appointment  need  not  spring  directly  from  master,  175. 

but  master  must  have  power  of  appointment  or  supervision,  176. 

relationship  must  exist  as  to  particular  act,  177. 

liability  for  direct  agency,  178. 

liability  exists  for  gratuitous  servants,  179. 

master  cannot  by  special  contract  transfer  liability  to  serruit, 


but  no  liabiUty  when  work  is  done  by  independent  t 

18L 
this  applies  to  all  departments  of  agency,  182. 

but  eiiiptover  cannot  be  thus  relieved  from  liability  for  wofk  he 
is  bound  to  do  personnlly,  185. 

nor  from  liability  for  what  is  in  the  scope  of  bis  directions,  186- 

nor  can  a  priacipal  so  evade  liability  for  a  nuisance,  187. 

same  nile  applies  to  contractor's  liability  to  employer  ftr  sub- 
contractor's negligence,  llli'.). 

distinclive  views  as  lo  municipal  corporatJons,  190. 

liable  for  servant's  negligence  in  executing  its  orders,  100.    ', 
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INDEX. 

MASTER'S  LIABILITY  TO  SERVANT.  —  CWiMwi 

must  be  in  same  circle  of  employment,  230. 

what  is  the  negjjgence  ia  appointment  or  retention  that  ma^s 
the  master  liable,  237.  * 

what  is  evidence  of  incompetency  by  employee,  238. 

effect  of  negligent  appointments  by  middle-men,  241. 

when  master  promises  to  correct  negligence  of  subaltern,  242. 

province  of  court  and  jury,  243. 

contributory  negligence  by  servant,  244. 

action  by  one  servant  against  another,  245, 
MATERIAL  FORCES, 

relations  of  to  causation,  73  «t  Mq. 
(See  Appendix.) 
MEDIAEVAL  JURISTS, 

their  unauthoritativeness,  66. 

their  speculations  accepted  by  Potiiier  and  Sir  W,  Jones,  61. 

but  now  exploded,  62. 
MEDICAL  MEN, 

liabaity  of,  730-737. 

(See  Physicians.) 
MEN  ACTING  IN  MASSES, 

probable  habits  of,  how  affecting  causaUon,  108. 
MIDDLE-MEN, 

liability  of  principal  for  negligence  of,  222,  240. 

notice  to  when  notice  to  principal,  223. 
MILL'S  THEORY  OF  CAUSATION, 

inadequacy  of,  73,  78,  85. 

(See  Appendix.) 
MILLS, 

liability  of  for  n^Iigent  use  of  water-power,  934-9. 
MINES, 

liability  for  negligence  in  excavating,  816. 

for  flooding  adjacent  mines,  787,  934. 
MISTAKES  OF  FACT, 

liability  for,  415. 
jnSTAKES  OF  LAW, 

liability  for,  411. 
MONEY, 

liability  of  carrier  for  when  taken  as  baggage,  608. 

liability  of  innkeeper  for,  689. 

liability  of  banker  for  on  special  depodt,  469. 

loan  of,  455,  667. 


NEGLIGENCE.—  Cdntinued. 

distiDCtion  between  knowledge  of  an  impending  evil  result  and 
knowledge  of  a  probable  danger,  15.     - 

not  essential  that  the  damage  might  have  been  "  reasmiaUj 
expected,"  16.  > 

vben  the  imperfectioD  in  the  dischai^  of  duty  is  so  gross  as  to 
make  it  improbable  that  it  was  the  result  of  mere  inadvertence, 
then,  )h  proportion  to  such  improbability,  does  the  probabili^ 
of  negligent  injury  diminish,  and  that  of  malicious  injuiy  in- 
crease, 22. 

legal  duty :  definition  and  clasufication  of,  81. 

meaning  of  damnum  and  injuria,  25. 

Different  kindt  of  negligence,  26, 

distinction  between  diligence  of  expert  and  that  of  non-expert,  26. 

Boman  law  adopts  this  distinction  under  the  terms  etdpa  lata 
and  evipa  levii,  27. 

meaning  of  etdpa  lata,  28. 

etdpa  levit  as  antithesis  of  diHgentit^of  a  diligm*  palerfamiliat, 
30. 

"  bontu  paterfamilieu  "  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  "  good 
business  man,"  31. 

culpa  levii  is  lack  of  the  diligence  of  a  good  business  man,  spe- 
cialist, or  expert,  32. 

Mommsen's  qualification  of  the  last  given  definitions,  33. 

difficulty  of  ajfplying  distinction  attributable  to'ctxifuuon  in  ter- 
minology, 44. 

distinction  between  culpa  lata  and  culpa  kvit  is  substantial,  Id- 
importance  of  word  "  accustomed  "  in  test,  46. 

probability  of  danger  to  be  taken  in  view  as  determiniiig  oot 
merely  the  grade  but  the  exbtence  of  negligence,  47. 

degree  of  negligence  imputed  corresponds  to  degree  of  diligence 
exacted,  with  the  qualiiicaiion  that  the  utmost  degree  of  dili- 
gence exacted  is  tliat  which  a  good  business  man  is  under  the 
particular  circumstances  accustomed  to  show,  48. 

culpa  in  concreto  with  its  antithesis  diUgeniia  quam  wu,  or  exi- 
gence exercised  by  an  agent  in  his  own  af&irs,  54. 

cvlpa  leviitima,  57. 

the  doctrine  of  et^a  lemitima  is  derived  not  from  the  Corpta 
Juris  but  from  the  scholastic  mediaeval  jurists,  59. 

it  is  rejected  by  the  present  authoritative  expowtors  of  the  Bo- 
man  law,  62. 

it  is  practically  discarded  by  Anglo-American  courts,  64. 

it  is  incompatible  with  a  sound  buuoess  jurisprudence,  65. 
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NOTICE, 

must  be  given  by  master  to  servant  of  risk,  20< 
when  master  must  hear  of  risks  from  servants, 
cqnductor  must  notify  as  to  train,  379,  649-651 
owner  must  notify  carrier  of  special  risks,  563. 
when  notice  to  agent  is  notice  to  principal,  223 
law  as  to  municipal  corporations  in  respect  to  : 

HOXA  CAPUT  SEQUITUR, 
application  of  maxim,  156. 

NOXAL  ACTIONS,  their  e£fect  in  Roman  law,  156 

NUISANCE, 

liability  for  negligent  production  o^  780-93,  8: 
all  persons  liable  for,  788. 
liability  for,  cannot  be  detached  by  employment 
liability  of  municipal  corporations  for,  262-2 6c 

NUISANCE  ON  PUBLIC  ROADS, 

duties  of  authorities  a3  to,  960  et  seq. 

(See  Roads.) 

NUISANCES  ON  HIGHWAYS, 

negligence  of  individuals  as  to,  815-849. 

OBSTRUCTION  TO  HIGHWAYS, 

placed  by  individuals,  815,  849. 
OFFICERS.  (See  Public  Officers.) 

OFFICIAL  BONDS, 

no  liability  as  to  strangers,  287. 
OMISSION, 

to  control  dangerous  agency,  liability  for,  789. 

not  in  discharge  of  positive  duty  not  the  subjec 
OMISSIONS,  liability  of  municipal  corporations  for, 
OMISSIONS  OF  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT 

to  supply  water,  when  the  subject  of  suit,  84,  2^ 
OMNIBPSES, 

are  common  carriers,  546. 

PACKING, 

bad,  when  contributory  n^ligence  in  cemsignor 
PARCELS, 

gratuitous,  liability  of  carrier  for,  622. 
PARTIES, 

joint  liability  of,  for  non-contractual  negligence, 
PARTNERS, 

liability  to  each  other  for  negligence,  740. 
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PAWN.  —  Continued. 

li&bilitj  of  bailee  in  cases  of  tbeft,  671. 

diligence  exacted  in,  672. 
PERFECT  DILIGENCE, 

not  exacted  by  the  law,  65. 
PERFECT  MECHANISM, 

capitalist  not  liable  for  not  securing,  48,  SO,  213,  635. 
PFRFECTION  IN  AGENCIES, 

or  instruments  not  required,  but  only  sucli  adapiation  as  good 
business  men  are  accustomed  to  apply,  65-6,  635,  987. 
PEMSHABLE  ARTICLES, 

decay  of,  liability  for,  567. 
PERSONS  UNDER  COMPULSION, 

not  juridical  causes,  89,  304. 
PHYSICIANS, 

general  statement  of  liability,  730. 

if  undertaking  case,  liable  for  due  diligence,  731. 

incompetent  volunteer  excluding  expert,  liable  for  citlpa  hvit,  733. 

phydcian  to  be  competent  according  to  the  school  he  professes, 
733 

test  of  "  average  capacity  "  inadequate,  731. 

sot  liable  for  culpa  Uviuima,  735. 

not  liable  if  there  be  no  Injury,  736. 

not  liable  if  patient  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  iujuiy,  737. 
PrjFALLS  ON  ROADS,  liability  for,  816. 
PLAINTIFF'S  CONCURRENCE  IN  NEGLIGENCE, 

defeats  suit,  130,  300. 
PLATFORMS  OF  RAILROADS, 

liability  {of  negligence  in  construction,  S21. 
PLEDGE,  characteristics  of,  670. 

liability  of  bailee,  671-2. 
PLEDGEE, 

in  pignut,  liable  for  culpa  Urn*,  69. 
POISONS,  negligent  exposure  o^  140. 

negligent  use  of,  853. 

liability  for  negligence  in  respect  to,  91,  440-1. 
POPULATION, 

lavs  of,  regarded  as  incident  to  natural  sequence,  108. 
POSTMASTERS, 

liability  of  for  negligence,  292. 

for  negligence  of  subaltern,  292-7, 
POTHIER, 

his  errors  arising  fixtm  dependence  on  scholastic  jurists,  62. 
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PROXIMATE  CAUSE.—  CbnftMW«f. 

loss  of  self-control  through  defeadimt's  negligence,  93. 

self-injury  done  in  fright,  94. 

person  acting  precipitately  and  under  excitement,  95. 

causation  miut  be  in  ordinary  natural  tegueace,  97. 

confbrniity  with  well  known  material  forces,  97. 

natural  and  probable  habits  of  animals,  100. 

Betting  loose  worrying  dogs,  100. 

permitting  cattle  to  stray,  101. 

horses  taking  fright  on  public  roads,  103. 

horse  switching  his  tail  over  reins,  106. 

frightening  horses  on  road,  107. 

oaturaF  and  probable  habits  of  men  acting  in  masses,  108. 

extraordinary  interruption  of  natural  laws,  catvt,  114. 

relations  of  responsilnlity  to  ctutu,  116. 

act  of  public  enemy.      Hi  major,  121. 

provoked  eatut  no  defence,  12S. 

necessary  sacrifice  of  property  in  order  to  avoid  public  calamity, 
126. 

catus  no  defence  when  it  could  be  avoided,  127. 

burden  of  proof  as  to  catut  or  vis  major,  128. 

^diicretiim  or  concurrence  of  party  injured,  130. 

this  bar  not  based  on  maxim  Volenti  nonJU  injuria,  but  od  the 
interruption  of  cansal  connection,  132. 

Interpotition  of  independent  retpontible  human  agency,  ISi. 

this  b  by  RomaD  law  a  bar,  ISd.      • 

BO  Anglo-American  law,  136. 

reasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  188. 

mischievousness  of  opposite  view,  139. 

its  un philosophical  character,  140. 

Illustrations,  141. 

but  limitation  does  not  apply  to  concurrent  interpositions,  14^ 

nor  where  such  interposition  is  the  natural  consequence  of  de- 
fendant's act,  145. 

Interpotition  of  intermediate  object,  which,  if  due  care  had  been 
taien,  would  have  averted  ditatter,  1 48. 

intermediate  dams  or  watercourses  in  cases  of  freshets,  148. 

intermediate  buildings  in  cases  of  fire,  149.  ^ 

PUBLIC  ENEMY, 

act  of,  when  a  defence,  182, 123, 560. 
PUBLIC  GAMES, 

liability  for  negligence  in,  406. 
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BAILBOADS.  -^  Continued. 

not  required  to  have  perfect  road,  628,  631. 

but  miAt  have  good  track,  634. 

and  80  of  road-worthy  canity,  628. 

must  adopt  all  practicable  improvements,  53,  635,  822. 

must  prudently  drive  train,  647. 

must  givedue  notice  to  passenger  of  moving  and  stopping,  647-jl. 

must  have  safe  access  and  egress,  652. 

must  have  good  platform  and  depot,  652-S. 

must  be  punctual  as  to  tjrae-table,  662,  810. 

CoUtiion  of  traveller  with  train,  382. 

company  must  have  guards  at  cros«ng,  798. 

give  signals,  804. 

place  sign-boards,  807. 

shut  gate,  808. 

liave  good  tracks,  809. 

keep  appointed  time,  310. 

persons  approaching  road  bound  to  look  oat,  383. 

omission  of  warnings  by  train  does  not  excuse  want  of  lookout 

by  traveller,  384. 
but  otherwise  when  view  of  road  is  obstructed,  S86. 
company  liable  If  officers  improvidently  invite  travetlera  to  cross, 

887. 
plalnttft'e  negligence  does  not  excuse  collmon  if  it  could  faive 

been  avoided,  388. 
but  not  negligence  in  engineers  not  to  stop  their  train  if  this  be 

perilous,  389,  803. 
distinction  in  this  respect  between  persons  apparently  helplai 

and  those  capable  of  t&king  care  of  tbemselv^  389  a. 
surprise  caused  by  cars  moving  irregularly,  390. 
creeping  under  cars,  392. 
passing  between  cars,  393. 
leaving  horse  unattended  close  to  car,  394 
negtigence  of  persons,  by  whom  plaintiff  is  carried,  395. 
Collision  of  train  with  animalt,  891. 
duty  of  company  to  fence,  891. 
company  not  liable  for  catvs,  897. 

at  common  law  permitting  cattle  to  stray  is  trespass,  396, 886, 908. 
but  trespassing  cattle  cannot  be  run  down  by  train 'if  it  can  be 

prudently  avoided,  397,  893. 
when  statute  imposes  duty  to  fence  a  railroad,  neglect  to  fence  is 

jwr  je  negligence,  398,  891. 

(See  Animals,  Fences.) 
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SERUM  OOMMUNIO, 

degtee  of  diligence  to  be  exacted  in,  69. 
EESEKVOIRS  OF  WATER, 

negligent  construction  of,  934-9. 
SESPONDEA  T  SUPERIOR,  effect  of  maxim,  156. 

maxim  not  applicable  to  public  officers,  288. 
RESPONSIBILITY  OF  AGENT, 

essential  to  causation,  87,  309. 
RESPONSIBLE  INTERFERING  AGENT, 

breaks  causal  connection,  134. 
RESTAURANT  KEEPERS, 

liability  for  negligence,  680. 
RIPARIAN  EIGHTS,  negligent  interference  with,  849. 
RIVERS,  nuisances  to,  847. 
ROMAN  LAW  AS  TO  NEGLIGENCE, 

causes  of  its  long  obscuration,  60. 
ROADS, 

LiahUity  of  individtialt  for  chttruetiiMu  and  defeett  in,  815, 

persons  placing  defect  on  highway  liable,  815. 

making  excavation  on  and  under  highway,  816. 

necessary  obstruction  of  highway  in  building,  loading,  &&,  816  a. 

owner  out  of  possession  not  liable  for  tenant's  negligence,  817. 

no  defence  that  negligence  was  by  contractor,  818. 

liability  for  shooting  heedlessly  on,  108,  109,  111,  839. 

railroad  changing  course  of  highway,  819. 

Negligent  driving  in  public  road,  820. 

care  to  be  such  as  careful  drivers  are  accustomed  to  use,  820  a. 

speed  to  be  proportioned  to  danger,  820  b. 

suddenly  whipping  or  spurring  horse  close  to  traveller,  n^ligence, 
820  c. 

so  of  driving  rapidly  in  a  crowd,  820  d. 

so  of  leaving  horse  unattended,  820  «. 

when  liability  for  latent  viciousness,  820/.  ^ 

and  for  defective  carriage,  820  j, 

and  for  driving  on  wrong  side  of  road,  820  A. 

causing  other  horses  to  take  fright,  820  >. 

negligently  pss«ng  another  on  road,  820  jt 

distinctive  law  as  to  horse-cars  and  sleighs,  820  /■ 

employing  drunken  driver,  820  m. 

contributive  n^ligence,  820  n. 

Obttrttctioni  and  defeett  in  pkuformt  and  approaeket  of  mihoa^ 
eompaniei,  821. 

company  must  have  its  platform  and  approaches  safe,  821. 


INDEX. 

ROADS,  LIABILITY  OF  PnBLIC  AUTHORITIES  FOR  DE- 
FECTS IN.—  Continued. 

excavations  by  side  of  road,  981. 

snow  falling  from  roof ;  signs,  awnings,  982. 

objects  calculated  to  frighten  horses;  horse  injuring  master, 983. 

unaccountable  fright  of  road-worthy  hors^  984. 

unfitness  of  horse,  985. 

where  plaintiff  is  injured  by  jumping  from  carriage  In  fright,  986. 

latent  defectiveness  of  wagon  or  harness,  987. 

to  be  constructed  on  the  best  plan  practicable  under  the  circum- 
stances, 988. 

"  safety  and  conveniencj  "  of  the  road  mixed  questions  of  law 
and  fact,  989. 

burden  of  proof,  990. 

"travellers"  only  are  within  the  benefit  of  statutes,  not  occupiers 
of  houses  or  loiterers,  991. 
■  sidewalks,  duly  of  city  as  to,  992.  . 

horse  hitched  and  breaking  loose,  993. 

special  dam^e  necessary  to  entitle  plaintiff  to  recover,  994, 

when  plaintiff  was  at  the  time  violating  law,  99.'i. 

roads  to  be  made  fit  for  the  infirm  as  well  as  for  the  strong  and 
capable,  996. 

no  defence  that  the  plaintiff  could  have  taken  another  road,  997. 

inevitable  accident  as  a  defence,  998. 

intervening  negligence  of  third  party,  999. 

individual  liability  of  officers,  1000. 

proximate  cause,  1001. 
ROOF, 

liability  for  things  falling  from,  839. 

SACRIFICE  OF  PROPERTY,     " 

when  not  negligent,  126. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANIES, 

liability  of,  469,  470. 
SAILING  VESSELS, 

colliding  at  sea,  945.  (See  Collisions.) 

SCHOLASTIC  JURISPRUDENCE, 

causes  of  its  long  authority,  60. 

its  non-natural  interpretation  of  the  standards,  60,  64. 

its  fantastic  speculations,  61. 

accepted  by  Pothier  and  Sir  W.  Jones,  61. 

but  now  exploded,  62. 

(See  Apprndix.) 


INDEX. 

SIGNALS, 

negligence  is  giving,  liability  for,  804. 
SLEIGHS, 

distinclive  diligence  required  in  driving,  8201. 
"SLIGHT  NEGLIGENCE," 

confusion  in  use  of  term  by  Anglo- American  authorities,  44. 
SNOW,     , 

when  to  be  regarded  as  casus,  114,  980,  983. 

liability  for  falling  from  roof,  843. 

liability  of  town  for,  when  blocking  road,  980. 
SOCIETAS ;  PARTNERSHIP,  740. 
SOCIETY, 

probable  habits  of,  regarded  as  part  of  natural  sequence,  IDS. 
SOLICITORS, 

liability  of,  744-53. 

(See  Lawveeb.) 
SPECIAL  DEPOSITS, 

diligence  required  in  taking,  468. 
SPECULATION, 

illegal  by  trustees,  525. 
SPRING-GUNS, 

liability  for  employment  of,  347. 
SQUIB, 

liability  for  negligent  playing  with,  95. 
STAGES, 

as  common  carriers,  546. 

(See  Carriers.) 

Liability  of  drivers  of,  to  passengers,  625. 

to  third  parties,  820. 
STATUTORY  DUTY, 

the  basis  of  suit  for  negligence,  443, 
STEAM, 

care  required  in  use  of,  47,  48,  851,  857. 
STEAMBOATS, 

liability  of  as  carriers,  546,  638. 
STEAM-ENGINE, 

liability  for  explosion  of,  857. 

for  fire  communicated  by,  818. 
STEAM-VESSELS, 

colliding  at  sea,  945. 

(See  Collision.) 
STEAM-WHISTLE, 

liability  for  as  nuisance,  804,  836. 


INDEX. 

TELEGRAPH  COMPANIES.  —  Continued, 

tx)  sendee  of  message,  757. 

to  receiver  of  message,  758. 

of  connecting  lines,  759. 

effect  of  notice  restricting  liability,  760. 

notice  only  affects  contracting  company,  761. 

cannot  exonerate  negligence,  762. 

limitation  as  to  repeating  messages,  763. 

sender  operating  through  special  agent  relieves  company,  764. 

burden  of  proof,  766. 

damages,  767. 
TERROR, 

person  acting  under,  not  a  juridical  cause,  93,  94,  377. 
THEATRE, 

liability  of  person  letting  seats  in,  728. 
THIRD  PERSON, 

negligent  interposition  of,  breaks  casual  connection,  148. 
TIME-TABLES, 

liability  for  negligence  in  keeping,  662,  810. 
TOWN  OFFICERS, 

liability  for  negligent  acts  of  agents,  190-3. 

liability  for  defect  in  roads,  956. 

(See  Roads.) 

General  liability  of. 

(See  Municipal  Corporations.) 
TOWNS, 

individual  liability  of  for  defects  on  road,  1000. 
"TOWNS,"  NEW  ENGLAND, 

distinctive  characteristics  of,  266,  956. 
TRAP-DOORS, 

liability  for  negligence  as  to,  816,  825-33. 
TRAPS, 

liability  for  damage  by,  347. 
TRAVELLER'S  CONTRIBUTORY  NEGLIGENCE, 

in  suit  against  town,  400. 

traveller  cannot  recover  when  he  voluntarily  strikes  obstructioo, 
400. 

going  off  prepared  track,  401. 

traveller  bound  to  look  out,  402. 

knowledge  of  defect  not  conclusive  against  plaintiff,  403. 

unskilfulness  of  driver,  404. 

Sunday  travel,  330,  381  a,  405. 
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]  NEGLIGENCE  AS  TO  SIGNALS.  [§  804. 

'  should  its  speed  be  slackened,  but  notice  be  given  by 
the  more  crowded  neighborhoods,  by  gteam-wbistle  in 
itry.^  So,  if  the  obBtnictions  at  the  crossing  were  such 
ake  it  impossible  lor  s  person  approaching  it  to  see  the 
nd  impossible  or  very  difficult  to  hear  it,  in  such  and 
z&aea  (apart  from  statutes),  "  it  would  be  the  clear  duty 
Iroad  company  to  ring  the  bell  or  sound  the  whistle  so 
■am  persons  of  the  approach  of  the  train,  and  an  omis- 
to  do,  even  in  the  absence  of  any  Btatute  requiring  it, 
)e  n^ligence,  if  so  found  by  the  jury,  rendering  the  com- 
*.ble  for  any  injury  resulting  therefrom."  ' 

inTaUdsaad  honei.the  whit-  ment  of  the  train,  make  such  notice 

01)  used  does  not  occasion  s,  proper.     Bellefontatae  R.  R.  Co.  v. 

loBs  eT«ii  of  human  life  than  Hunter,  3S  Ind.  33S. 

isue  from  its  total  suppression  *  See  cases  cited  supra,  g  386 ;   and 

comotive  eagiaes.  Artz  i>.  R.  R.  34  Iowa,  160;  MaginnU 

^ordance,  therefore,  with  the  v.  N.  Y.  C.  i  H.  R.  R.  52  N.  Y.  215 ; 

petition  and  the  evidence  ad-  Phil.  R.  R.  f.  Uagan,'  47  Penn.  St 

1  support  of  it,  this  board  rec-  244 ;  C,  B.  k  Q.  R.  R,  v.  Payne,  cited 

la  to  the  rulroad  corporations  supra,  §  79S. 

an  of  the  whistle  wicliin  the  »  Colo,  J.,  in  Artz  v.  Chicago,  R.  I. 

>f   eitj  of  Boston,  and  other  &    O.   R.   R.    S4    Iowa,   158;  citing 

1  neighborhoods  on  theur  lines  Brown  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  32  N.  Y. 

,  except  in  the  strictly  neces-  397;  Beisiegel  v.  N.  Y.  C.  R.  R.  34 

inagement  of  freight  trains  and  M.  Y.  622 ;  Ernst  v.  H.  R.  R.  R.  35 

;nal  of  danger.     If  the  corpora-  N.  Y.  9 ;  supra,  §  386. 

ad  that  they  cannot  rely  upon  Id  Penn.  R.  R.  v.  Ackermann,  re- 

>r  hearing,  but   must  in  some  ported  in  Phil.  Legal  Gazette  for  Sep- 

id(y  employees  at  crossings  and  tember  7,  1873,  Sharswood,  J.,  said:  — 

I  of  the  approach  of  trains,  the  "  There  is  no  subject  which,  in  my 

would  then  suggest  the  adop-  judgment,  more  loudly  calls  for  legis- 

a  system  of  automatic  signals  lative  regulation,  than  that  of  railroad 

at  purpose.    Becent  improve-  crossings  at  grade.    We  are  far  behind 

have  made  these  as  effective  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  on 

liable  in  winter  as  in  summer,  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  the  pre- 

eir  general  adoption  is  a  mere  cautions    required   to  prevent  those 

>n  of  time.    The  board  has  less  fearful  accidents  to  passenger  trains 

ion  in  arriving  at  these  conclu-  from  collisions  which  have  produced 

ud  making  the  foregoing  rec-  the  loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives,  ac- 

idations  in  view  of  the  fact  that  companied  with  the  horrible  suffering 

iia;gest  DO  novel  experiment."  from  mangled  limbs  and  bodies.     The 

ndiana,  the  failure  of  a  railroad  judicial   decisions  of  the   courts,  and 

about  to  cross  a  public  road,  to  of  this  court  in  particular,  have  gone 

lotice  by  bell  or  whistle,  is  not  as  far  as  they  could  in  requiring  the 

dC   negligence,   unless   peculiar  utmost  care  on  the  part  of  the  ser- 

[istancea,  luch   as   the   conceal-  vants  of  ttie  railroad  companies  to  give 
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NEQUGENCE   AS  TO  SIGNS  AKD   GATES.  [§  808. 

'onttfa  ffoof  of  tignal  being  givtn  to  outweigh  negative^ 
>sue  as  to  the  ringing  the  bell  on  the  engine,  positiTe 

to  that  iuA  is  entitled  to  m»e  weight  than  negative 

relatdou  to  it.^ 

^isnon  to  place  aign^ardt.  —  The  omiBsion  of  a 
mpany  to  have  a  wgn-board  at  a  highway  crossing 
rsons  approaching,  as  provided  by  the  Iowa  statute, 
ender  the  company  absolutely  liable  for  injuries  to 
property  while  attempting  to  cross  the  track  at  such 
dence  of  such  omission  merely  establishes  the  negli- 
e  company,  and,  if  it  appears  that  the  plaintiffs  n^- 
;rihuted  to  the  injury  he  cannot  recover.' 
mmion  to  keep  gatet  doted.  —  The  8  &  9  Vict.  e.  20 
ly  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  1845),  s.  47,  enacts 
le  rulway  cross  any  turnpike  road  or  public  carriage- 
evel,  the  company  shall  erect,  and  at  all  times  main- 
,nd  sufficient  gates  across  such  road  on  each  side  of 

where  the  same  shall  communicate  therewith,  and 
y  propo"  persons  to  open  and  shut  such  gates ;  and 
9hall  be  kept  constantly  closed  across  such  road  on 
if  the  rfulway,  except  during  the  time  when  horses, 
.  or  carriages  passing  along  the  same  shall  have  to 
ailway  ;  and  such  gates  shall  be  of  such  dimensions 
tructed  as  when  closed  to  fence  in  the  railway  and 
le  or  horses  passing  along  the  road  from  entering 
Iway ;  and  the  person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  such 
muse  the  same  to  be  closed  as  soon  as  such  cattle, 
,  or  carriages  shall  have  passed  througli  the  same, 
ilty  of  forty  shillings  for  every  default  therein." 
ruction  put  upon  this  section  is  to  make  the  road  a 
Y  when  the  gates  are  opened  by  one  of  the  company's 

standing  still,  it  is  not  cmneUnces  of  want  of  light,  signal, 

^e  for  a  paiienger  tipoo  or  narning,  improper,  it  wa«  evidence 

tempt  to  cross  in  the  of  negligence,  and,  as  thus  construed, 

n.  &»  charge  nas  correct.    M^nnis  v. 

irged  that  if  thej  (de-  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  B.  B.  Co.  S2  N.  T. 

>yees)  gave  the  train  a  215. 

ue  impetDB,  it  was  evi-  >  Chic,  Bur.  &  Q.  B.  K.  n.  Stomps, 

iace.     Held,  that  the  &5IU.SG7. 

he  charge  was,  that  if  *  Dodge  v.  Burlington,  C.  K.  &  U. 

en  was,  under  the  cb-  R.  B.  Co.  34  Iowa,  370. 
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